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ON 
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or 


SAMUEL   JOHNSON.    LL.  D. 


Wbbn  the  works  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  it  is  naturally  expected,  that 
some  account  of  his  life  should  accompany  the 
edition.  The  reader  wishes  to  know  as  much  as 
poraible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  him,  the  features  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, his  conversation,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  rose  to  eminence,  becomes  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  inquiry.  Curiosity  is  excited;  and  the 
admirer  of  his  works  is  eager  to  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  particu- 
larities of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  pursued  the  wisdom  which  he  recommends, 
and  practised  the  virtue  which  his  writings  in- 
spire. A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in 
every  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
and  mstniction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 

Erovided  for  the  world,  men  of  refined  and  sensi- 
le  tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  form  a  posthumous  friend- 
ship with  the  author. 

ni  reviewing  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is, 
besides,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  pubhc  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration  and  par- 
tial friendship  should  not  be  tufTered  to  represent 
his  virtues  with  exaggeration ;  nor  shomd  ma- 
lignity be  allowed,  under  a  specious  disguise,  to 
magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  failings  of  hu- 
man nature,  into  vice  or  gross  deformity.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  a  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  trill  a^rd 
a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  moral  doc- 
trine that  speaks  with  energy  in  every  page  of 
his  worics. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  hour  he  reflects  on  his  loss 
with  regret :  but  regret,  he  knows  has  secret 
bribes,  oy  which  the  judgment  may  be  influ- 
enced, and  partial  afiection  may  be  carried  be- 
Tond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present  case, 
iiowerer,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  ex- 
aggerated praise  is  unnecessary.  It  is  an  ob- 
lerration  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  Epistle  to 
hia  friend  Tacitus,  that  history  dight  never  to 
nagnil^  matters  of  fact,  because  worthy  actions 

(a) 


require  nothing  but  the  truth.  Aom  nee  kUtoriM 
debet  egredi  verUatenif  et  honeate  factie  veritat  n^ 
cit.  This  rule  the  present  biographer  promiaea 
shall  guide  his  pen  tnroughout  me  following  nar< 
mtive. 

It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept 
the  public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former 
example.  [No  literary  character  ever  excited  ao 
much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press  has  teemed 
with  anecdotes,  apophthegms,  essays,  and  publi- 
cations of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a 
new  tract  on  the  same  threadbare  subject?  The 
plain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  proprie- 
tors of  Johnson's  Works  thought  the  life,  wnidi 
they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too  unweUdy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  fi> 
reign  matter,  introduced  into  that  performance, 
seemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  own  hfe  to  leave  him 
hardly  visible.  They  wished  to  have  a  more 
concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  juat 
picture  of  the  man,  and  keep  him  the  prinapal 
ngure  in  the  foreground  ot  his  own  picture. 
To  comply  with  mat  request  is  the  design  o? 
this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  has  no  discoveries,  no  se>- 
cret  anecdotes,  no  occasional  controversy^  no 
sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  pnvate 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts  to  embelhah  hia 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  himself,  "I  am  not  uncandid 
nor  severe :  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  seriona.*** 
The  exercise  ot  that  privilege  which  is  enjoyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been  allowed 
to  him.  His  fame  has  given  importance  even  to 
trifles ;  and  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  brou^t 
every  thing  to  light  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  should  not,  has  been  published  with- 
out distinction.  Dieenda  tacenda  loeuti!  Every 
thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  caught  witn 
eagerness  by  his  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct  To  some  of  them 
the  toUowing  hues,  in  Mallet's  Poem,  on  verbal 
criticism,  are  not  inapplicable : 

*Bofliweira  Life  of  Johiwon,  vol.  U.  p.  465.  4to.  edit 
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"  Such  that  gnre  bird  in  Northern  seu  is  found,   -  « 
WhoMi  name  a  Dutchman  only  knows  to  oouod ; 
Where'er  the  king  of  fish  moves  on  before. 
This  humble  friend  attends  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  eye  still  earnest,  and  with  hill  inclined, 
He  picks  up  what  his  patron  left  behind, 
With  those  choice  cates  his  palate  to  regale, 
And  is  the  careful  Tihbald  of  a  WkdU*' 

After  so  many  essays  and  volumes  of  JohnaonU 
anOj  what  remains  for  the  present  writer  ?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  been  attempted  j  a  short,  yet 
fill! — a  faithful,  yet  temperate,  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Sep- 
tember 7,   1709,  O.  S.*      His  father  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  bookseller  in  that  city ;  a  man 
of  large  athletic  make,  and  violent  passions; 
wrong-headed,  positive,  and  at  times  afHictcd 
with  a  de^ee  ol  melancholy,  little  short  of  mad- 
ness.    His  mother  was  sister  to    Dr.    Ford,  a 
practising  physician,  and  father  of  Cornelius 
Ford,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Parson 
Ford,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the 
punch-bowl    in  Hogarth's    Midniglit    Modern 
Conversation.     In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnson 
says,  that  "  his  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  disso- 
lute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise."    Being  chaplai:?  to  the 
EUirl  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  attend  that 
nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.    Col- 
ley  Gibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.     "  You 
should  go,"  said  the  witty  peer,  "if  to  your  many 
▼ices  you  would  add  one  more,"     "Pray,  my 
Lord,  what  is  that?"  "Hypocrisy,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor."    Johnson  had  a  younger  brother  named 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-ei^ht     Michael  Johnson,  the  father, 
was  chosen  m  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff  of 
Litchfield;  and  in  the  year  1725  he  served  the 
office  of  the  senior  bailifE     He  had  a  brother  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  Smithfield,  appropriated  to  wrestlers 
and  boxers.    Our  author  usea  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  thrown  or  conquered.     Michael,  the  fa- 
ther, died  Decetnber  1731,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  ;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  de- 
cay, in  the  year  1759.     Of  the  family  nothing 
more  can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.     Johnson 
did  not  delight   in    talking   of   his    relations. 
"There  is  Httle  pleasure,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggary." 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an 
nnwholesome  nurse,  the  distemper  called  the 
king*8  evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  beheved 
in  Uie  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Johnson  presented  her  son,  when  two 
yean  old,  before  Clueen  Anne,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  performed  that  office,  and  communicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  in  her 

K)wer.  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that  scrophu- 
U8  humour,  and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is 
Mipposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
si^t  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  hear- 
ing. At  eight  years  old  he  was  placed  under 
ftfi.  Hawkins,  at  the  Ji'ree-school  m  Litchfield, 


*Thia  appears  in  a  note  to  Johnson's  Diarj,  prefixed  to 
IIm  first  of  his  prayers.  After  the  alteration  of  the  style, 
ha  kept  his  birth-day  on  the  18th  of  September,  and  it  is 
■CGoidingly  marked  September,  7-18. 


where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or 
regular  application.     Whatever  he  read,  his  te- 
nacious memory  made  his  own.     In  the  fields 
with  his  school-fellows,  he  talked  more  to  him- 
self than  witli  his  companions.     In  1725,  when 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  he  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  cousin  Cornelius  Ford,  who  detained 
him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  as- 
sisted him  in  the  classics.     The  general  direc- 
tion for  his  studies,  which  he  then  received,  he 
related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.     "Obtain,"  says  Ford, 
"some  general  principles  of  every  science:  he 
who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
one  department,  is  seldom  wanted,  and  perhaps 
never  wished  for;    while  the  man  of  general 
knowledge  can  of\en  benefit,  and  always  please." 
This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  have  pursued  with 
a  good  inclination.     His  reading  was  always  de- 
sultory, seldom  resting  on  any  particular  author, 
but  rambling  from  one  book  to  another,  and,  by 
hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge.    It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  for 
Johnson's  future  conduct:  "You  will  make  your 
way  the  more  easily  in  the  world,  as  you  are  con- 
tented to  dispute  no  man's  claim  to  conversation 
excellence;   they  will,  therefore,  more  wilhngly 
allow  your  pretensions  as  a  writer."     "  But," 
says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  the  features  of  peculiarity, 
which  mark  a  character  to  all  succeeding  gene- 
rations, are  slow  in  coming  to  their  growth." 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  with  her  usual  viva- 
city, "Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forbear  re- 
collecting the  predictions  of  Boileau's   father, 
who  said,  strokmg  the  head  of  the  young  satirist, 
*  this  little  man  has  too  much  wit,  but  he  will  ne- 
ver speak  ill  of  any  one?'" 

On  Johnson's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  Free-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  to  receive  him  again  on  that 
foundation.     At  this  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire ;  but  to  refuse 
assistance  to  a  lad  of  promising  genius  must  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  illiberal.    It  did  not,  how- 
ever stop  the  progress  of  the  young  student's 
education.     He  was  placed  at  another  school, 
at  Stourbridge  in    Worcestersliire,  under    the 
care  of  Mr.  Wentworth.     Having  gone  tJirough 
the  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  trade  of  a  bookseller.     He  has  been  beard 
to  say  that  he  could  bind  a  book.     At  the  end 
of  two  years,  being  then  about  nineteen,  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbett,  to  the  University  of  Oxford; 
and  on  Ike  31st  of  October,  1728,  both  were  en- 
tered of  Pembroke  College ;  Corbett,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner, and  Johnson  as  a  commoner. 
The  college  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no 
genius ;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances behaving  with  insolence  to  that  gentle- 
man.    Of  his  general  conduct  at  the  university 
there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which 
was  a  college  exercise  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
task,  by  Mr.  Jordan.    Corbett  left  the  universitT 
in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salary  ceased. 
He  was  by  consequence  straitened  in  his  circum- 
stances :  but  he  still  remained  at  college.     Mr. 
Jordan  the  tator,  went  off  to  a  living;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  be 
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emme  head  of  the  college,  and  was  esteemed 
thronsh  life  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his 
amiable  character.  Johnson  grew  more  remilar 
in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  theology,  and  classic 
literature,  were  his  favourite  studies.  He  disco- 
vered, notwithstanding^  earl^  symptoms  of  that 
wandering  disposition  of  mmd,  which  adhered 
to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  wa4 
by  fits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  particular 
science.  Geairal  (biology,  agreeably  to  his 
cousin  Ford*s  advice^  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. He  received,  at  that  time,  an  early  im- 
pression of  piety,  and  a  taste  for  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  Questioned  whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever 
reaa  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praised  a  book  in  his  presence,  he  was  sure 
to  ask,  "Didyouread  it  through?'*  If  the  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
believe  it  He  continued  at  the  university  till  the 
want  of  pecimiary  supplies  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  {dace.  He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance 
of  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
able  to  complete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
history  of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  can  witness  that 
he  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litchfield.  His  father  died  soon  af\cr,  Decem- 
ber 1731 ;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, as  appeared  by  a  memorandum  in  the  son's 
hand -writing,  dated  15th  June,  1732,  was  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  tliis  exigence, 
determined  that  poverty  should  neither  depress 
his  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  became  un- 
der-master of  a  grammar-school  at  Market-Bos- 
worth  in  Leicestershire.  That  resource,  how- 
erer,  did  not  last  long.  Disgusted  by  the  pride 
of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  that  little 
seminary,  he  lef\  the  place  in  discontent,  and 
ever  after  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hector,  who  had  been 
his  achool-fcllow,  and  was  then  a  surgeon  at 
Birmmgham,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson  translated  a 
voyage  to  Abyssinia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
a  IPortuguese  missionary.  This  was  the  first 
literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
frieadliector  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis. 
The  work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  de- 
lire  of  Warren,  the  bookseller,  and  was  printed 
at  Birminghamj  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary 
Magazine,  or  History  of  the  Works  of  the 
Learned,  for  March  1735,  that  it  was  published 
by  Bettesworth  and  Hitch,  Paternoster-row.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  endeavours  of  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  convert  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  pre- 
face to  tliis  work  Johnson  observes,  "  that  the 
Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
Tiew  of  his  countr}'mcn,  has  amused  his  readers 
with  no  romantie  absurdities,  or  incredible  fic- 


"Hm  entiy  of  thb  if  remarkable,  for  his  earlv  reaolu- 
tioa  ts  prnaenre  through  life  a  fair  and  upright  character. 
**1732,  Janii  15.  Undecim  aureoa  deposul,  qa*-  die, 
^jmdquid  ante  matria  funua  (quod  aeruin  sit  preeor)  de 

Gamia  b»aia  roerare  licet,  vifinti  acilicet  librsa,  accopi. 
foe  adro  mini  mea  fortuna  ftngenda  n«t  intfrea,  et  ne 
panpertate  virea  animl  langueKant,  ne  in  flagitia  egegtas 


tion.  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unafiected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life ;  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks,  tliat  destroy  with 
their  eyes;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  with- 
out tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock, 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  with 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spon- 
taneous fecundity ;  no  perpetual  ^loom,  or  un- 
ceasing sunshine:  nor  are  the  nations,  here  do- 
scribed,  either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtuea : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfecUy  po- 
lite, and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea- 
son J  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most 
countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by  par- 
ticular favours." We  have  here  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Johnson's  manner;  the  vein  of  think- 
ing and  the  frame  of  the  sentences  are  mani- 
festly his:  we  see  the  infant  Hercules.  The 
translation  of  Lobo's  Narrative  has  been  re- 
printed lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  compendious 
account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father  Lo- 
bo's discovery  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  imagined,  he  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  em- 
barked, in  1622,  in  the  same  fleet  with  the 
Count  Vidigueira,  who  was  appointed,  hy  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  Th^ 
arrived  at  Goa ;  and,  in  January  1624,  Father 
Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia.  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  the  same  commission,  were 
murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  that 
empire.  Lobo  had  better  success^  he  sur- 
mounted all  difficulties,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  Abyssinia,  kirmerly  the  largest  em- 
pire of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history.  It 
extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  Sea,  con- 
taining no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At  the 
time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  consisting  then  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
of  which  part  M'as  entirely  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  ao- 
tnowledgment.  The  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The 
last  was,  in  Lobo's  time,  the  established  and 
reigning  religion.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
religion  is  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  was  un- 
der different  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  the 
people  neither  sowed  their  lands,  nor  improved 
them  by  any  kind  of  culture,  hving  upon  milk 
and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with- 
out any  settled  habitation.  In  some  places 
they  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  thej 
believed  that,  in  the  regions  above,  there  dwells 
a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This  DtAtj 
they  call  in  their  language  OuL  The  Chrisd- 
anity  professed  by  the  people  in  some  parts,  is 
corrupted  with  superstitious  errors,  and  here* 


AH  ESSAY  OS  THE  LIFE  AND 


e,  besides  the  name  of 
Chrutianity,  i>  to  be  Tound  among  IheiD.  Tlie 
AbjBBina  cannot  properiy  be  said  lo  hava  either 
cities  or  hou>ea;  they  live  in  tenia  or  cotlagei 
made  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  buildJns  with 
■tone.  Their  villages  or  towns  consist  of  these 
hutsi  yet  even  of  such  villages  they  hive  but 
bm ;  because  the  grandees,  tlie  viceroys,  and  the 
anperoi  bimself,  are  always  in  camp,  that  they 
nay  be  prepared,  upon  the  nioet  sudden  alarm, 
to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country  which  is 
•Dgaged  every  year  either  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  bb  Fortiicol, 
Aough,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhobit- 
mnls,  in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  Ihe  on- 
cienta  imseined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  part 
of  the  world  uiiinhabiuble,  is  bo  far  from  being 
tme,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
blacka  have  better  features  than  in  other  coun- 
tiies,  and  are  not  without  wit  and  ingenuity. 
Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their  judgment 

in  the  year :  one  in  winter,  which  lasta  through 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September; 
the  other  in  the  Spring.  They  have,  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  nunns,pcachea,  pomegranates, 
■ugar-cunes,  and  some  Ags.  Most  of  these  are 
ripe  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with 
great  slrietncas.  The  animals  of  the  country 
are  Ihe  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  theuni- 
com,  horses,  mulea,  oxen,  and  cows  without 
number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom, 
which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a  thousand 
c«ws,  to  save  every  year  one  day's  milk  of  ail 
his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  rela- 
tions. Thia  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
U  thev  have  Ihousanda  of  cattle;  ao  that,  lo  ex- 
press  how  rich  a  man  is,  they  tell  you  he  taUia 


s  furniahed  i 


"Of  the  river  Nile,  which 
much  controversy,  we  have  a 
•cription.  It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Abavi, 
the  Falber  of  Water.  It  tiaea  in  Sacala,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  the  most  far- 
tile  and  agreeable  part  nf  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions. On  the  Easlem  side  of  the  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is 
■0  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that 
tource  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  sought  afler 
•taomuch  expenne  and  labour.  This  spring, 
or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two  holes,  each 
about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone's  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth.     Lobo  was  not  able  lo 

Mopped  by  roots,  the  whole  place  being  full  of 
tees.  A  tine  of  ten  feet  did  not  reach  the  hot- 
torn  of  Ihe  other.  These  springs  are  suppoaed 
by  the  Abyssins  to  be  the  vents  of  a  great  Bub- 
temneous  lake.  At  a  small  distance  to  the 
South,  is  a  village  called  Guii,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  the  lop  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  ia  a  htUe  hill,  which  the  idolatrous  Agaci 
bold  in  great  venerslion.  Their  priest  calls 
tbem  together  to  this  place  once  a  year:  and 
ereiy  one  sacrifices  a  cow,  or  more, '  according 
to  the  diSerent  degrees  of  wealth  and  devotion. 
Henee  we  have  sufficient  proof,  that  these  na- 
tions always  paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  thia 


Jbr  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  re- 
appear amongst  a  nuantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile 
from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  meonsiderable 
■  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
tiy  the  hot  season  ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
from  the  Gemma,  the  Keitu,  the  Bnnaa,  and  the 
.i>ther  smaller  rivers,  it  expiBds  to  Such  a  breadth 
III  the  plains  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three 
dtvs'  journey  from  its  source,  that  a  musket- 
bill  will  scarcely  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other, 
[[ere  it  begins  lo  run  northward,  winding,  how- 
ever, a  litue  lo  the  Eaal  for  the  space  of  nine  or 
tim  leagues,  and  then  enlera  the  so-much-talked- 
rjf  Lake  of  Dambio,  flowing  with  such  violent 
rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  he  distinguished 
Ilirough  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than 
sii  leagues.  Here  begina  the  greatnesa  of  the 
Nile.  Fideen  miles  further,  in  theland  of  AUta, 
il  rushes  precipitately  from  the  lop  of  a  high  rock, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wulcrfalU 
in  the  world.  Lobo  aaya,  he  passed  under  it 
without  being  wet,  and  reating  himself,  for  the 
fike  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  with  a  thou- 
iiind  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeams 
ijainted  on  the  water,  in  all  their  shining  and 
lively  coloura.*  The  fall  of  thia  mighty  stream, 
from  ao  great  a  height,  makes  a  noiae  that  may 
he  heard  el  a  considerable  distance;  but  il  wai 
not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
ivere  deaf.  After  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects 
ilB  aciltered  atreem  among  llic  rocks,  which  are 
so  near  each  other,  that  in  Lobo's  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  army 
fiasscd,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Set|ued  has 
Hince  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the 
fuae  place,  for  which  purpose  he  procuied  ma 
^ana  from  India.  Here  the  river  altera  its  course, 
and  passes  throuifa  various  kingdoma,  auch  aa 
Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  Iho  king- 
dom  of  Ooiama,   and,  after  various  windings, 

y  of  its  spring. 

a,  and  accom- 
pany It  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  ia  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinisi,  the 
nver  paasea  into  tbe  countries  of  Faiiilo  and 
Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  little  known,  inha- 
liitedby  nations  entirely  diflerenl  from  the  Abys- 
..ins.  Their  hair,  like  tliatof  the  other  blacka  in 
those  regions,  ia  short  and  curled.  In  the  vear 
1S15,  Rusela  Chrislos,  Lieu  tenant- General  to 
,'^ultan  Scqued,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner;  but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelli- 
jrence,  returned  without  attempting  any  thing, 
.^s  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at  these 
descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
no  farther,  leaving  it  to  ranfe  over  barbaroua 
kingdoma,  ' 
.Egypt,  w 


[jOoT.  i(  iaftlnalutirly  Mnpuiii>l*.  by  aiiy  eieniOJI  otim 
Finiwlfa,  Id  hiva  uriiril  •!  il.  Bui  il  miy  bs  uksd. 
Blr.  IncB  ny,  wlnlwu  iha  ttcn  at  Ihe  counlrjiii 
iculSa^wKcD  Idbo  ■••  Ihe  raiimitkMiiiI  iighl  ohicl 
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of  tfait  riYer  its  envied  fertility.*  Lofco  knows 
nothing  of  the  Nile  in  the  rest  of  its  passage, 
except  that  it  receiyes  great  increase  from  many 
other  rivers,  has  sevenl  cataracts  like  that  al- 
ready described,  and  that  few  fish  are  to  be 
found  in  it ;  that  scanity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  river  horse  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  river.  Something, 
likewise,  muslbe  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where 
fish  cannot  Uwithout  hems  killed.  Lobo  adds, 
that  neither  he,  nor  say  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and 
therefore  all  that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  Lobo  observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothe- 
sis has  been  framed.  Some  theorists  ascribe  it 
to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
tend a  subterraneous  communication  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are 
of  opinion,  that  this  mighty  flood  proceeds  from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia ;  ^t  so  much  snow  and  such  prodigious 
beat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Lobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on 
Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  verv 
lemote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Namara,  which 
is,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  where  there  never 
faiOs  snow  enough  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  To  the  inunense  labours 
of  the  Portuguese,  mankind  is  Indebted  for  the 
knowledge  oi  the  real  cause  of  these  inundations, 
so  great  and  so  regular.  By  them  we  are  in- 
formed, that  Abyssmia,  where  the  Nile  rises,  is 
foU  of  Boountains,  and  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
mock  higher  than  Egypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from 
June  to  September,  no  day  is  without  rain :  that 
the  Nile  receives  in  its  course,  all  the  nvers, 
brooks,  and  torrents,  that  fall  from  those  moun- 
tains, and,  by  necessary  consequence,  swelling 
above  its  banks,  fills  the  plains  of  Egypt  with 
inundations,  which  come  regularly  about  the 
month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  afler  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indi- 
cations of  the  fruiffblness  oriiinlity  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  thai  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  at  Cairo  how 
modi  the  water  hath  gained  during  the  night'* 

Soldi  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dations, which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  or  tedious  digression,  especially  as  the 
whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's  translation. 
He  is  all  the  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  in 
his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having  flnish- 
ed  this  work,  he  returned,  in  February  1734,  to 
his  native  city,  and,  in  the  month  of  August  fol- 
lowing, published  firoposals  for  printing  by  sub- 
scription the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian,  with  the 
History  of  Latin  Poetry,  from  the  Era  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  the  time  of  Politian;  and  also  the 
life  of  Politian,^to  be  added  by  the  Editor, 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  piinted 
in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  Ave  shillings. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  project  failed  for 


*  Alter  comparing  this  descrtptimi  with  that  lately  givtn 
bf  Mr.  Brace,  the  reader  will  judge  whether  Loho  in  to 
loM  the  hoeevr  of  haring  been  at  the  head  of  the  Nile 
before  aay  oChsr  Europeaa  traveUer. 


want  of  encouragement     Johnson,  it  seeing 
differed  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert, 
who  had  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  mo- 
dem efforts  to  write  with  elegance  in  a  dead 
language.     For  a  decision  pronounced   in  so 
high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned* 
The  interests  ofieaming  require  that  the  die* 
tion  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated 
with  care;  and  he  who  can  write  a  language 
with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  under- 
stand its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar 
graces  of  style.    What  man  of  taste  would  will* 
ingly  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Yida,  Fra- 
castorius,  Sannazaro,  Strada,  and  others,  down 
to  the  late  elegant  productions  of  Bishop  Lowth? 
The  history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himsdf 
would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  letters ;  but  his  project 
failed.    His  next  expedient  was  to  ofller  nis  as 
sistance  to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.    For  this   purpose  he 
sent  his  proposals  in  a  letter,  offering,  on  rea* 
sonable  terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  pages 
with  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printed  be- 
fore; with  fugitive  pieces  that  deserv^  to  be  re- 
vived, and  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient 
and  modem.    Cave  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a 
correspondent  and  contributor  to  the  Magazine. 
What   the   conditions  were   cannot    now    be 
known ;  but  certainly  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  hinder  Johnson  from  casting  his  eyes  about 
him  in  quest  of  other  employment     Accordinff^ 
ly,  in  1735,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hudworth,  Master   of  a    Grammar-school   at 
Brerewood,  in  Staflbrdshire,  to  become  his  as- 
sistant   This  proposition  did  not  succeed.    Mr. 
Budworth  apprehended,    that  the    involuntary 
motions,  to  which  Johnson's  nerves  were  sul^> 
iect,  might  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
his  scholars,  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  thdir 
respect  for  their  master.    Another  mode  of  ad- 
vancing himself  presented  itself  about  this  time. 
Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birming- 
ham, admired  his  talents.     It  is  said  thi||  she  had 
about  eight  himdred  poimds;  and  that  sum  le  • 
person  in  Johnson's  circumstances  was  an  afflu- 
ent fortune.     A  marriage  took  place,  and  te  turr. 
his  wife's  money  to  the  best  advantage,  he  pre 
jected  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for  edncatioii. 
Gilbert  Walmsley,  at  that  time  Registrar  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
was  distinguished  by  his  emdition,  and  the  po- 
hteness  of  nis  manners.    He  was  ^e  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence  en- 
deavoured to  promote  his  interest    The  celo> 
brated  Garrick,  whose  father.  Captain  Garrick, 
lived  at  Litchfleld,  was  placed  in  the  new  semi- 
nary of  education,  by  that  gentleman's  advice.— 
Garrick  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old.    An 
accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained,  though  notice  was  given 
by  a  public  advertisement,!  that  at  Edial,  near 
Litchfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are 
boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, by  Samuel  Johnson. 

The  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnstm 
having  now  abandoned  all  hopes  of  promoting 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 
an  adventurer  in  the  world  at  large.  His  young 
pupil,  Garrick,  had  formed  the  same  resolution ; 

tSee  the  Gentleman*!  Mafasine  for  1736,  p.  418 
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and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1737,  they  arrived 
in  London  togetner.  Two  Buch  candidates  for 
fome,  perhaps  never  before  that  day  entered 
the  roetropohs  together.  Their  stock  of  money 
WBM  soon  exhausted.  In  his  \isionary  project 
of  an  academy,  Johnson  had  probably  wasted 
his  wife*s  substance;  and  Garrick's  father  had 
little  more  than  his  half-pay.  The  two  fellow- 
travellers  had  the  world  before  them,  and  each 
was 'to  choose  his  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
They  brought  with  them  genius,  and  powers  of 
mind,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  for  the  difier- 
ent  vocations  to  which  each  of  them  felt  himself 
inclined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of  younff 
minds,  even  then  meditating  great  thinj^,  and 
with  courage  anticipating  success.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
son,  who,  it  seems,  was  a  great  mathematician, 
exerted  his  good  offices  in  tncir  favour.  He  gave 
notice  of  their  intended  journey.  "  Davy  Gar- 
rick,"  he  said,  *'  will  be  with  you  next  week ; 
and  Johnson,  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation 
other  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johnson  is  a 
rery  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your  country- 
men." Of  Mr.  Walmsley*s  merit,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  Johnson  has  lefl  a 
beautiful  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abstract  spe- 
culations, was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of 
their  own  fortune.  In  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards Garrick  came  forth,  with  talents  that  as- 
tonished the  public.  He  began  his  career  at 
Gk>odman*s-fields,  and  there,  nwnstratus  JaiU 
Vespasianus!  he  chose  a  lucrative  profession, 
ana  consequently  soon  emerged  from  all  his  dif- 
ficulties. Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  hum- 
ble walks  of  literature.  A  tragedy,  as  appears 
by  Walmsley's  letter,  was  the  whole  of  his  stock. 
This,  most  probably,  was  Irene  ;  but,  if  then 
finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  was  offered  to  I<1eetwood,  and  reject- 
ed. Johnson  looked  round  him  for  employment 
Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country,  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
now  thought  it  time  to  make  himself  known  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  as  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Cave  had  announced,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and 
thb  circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his  libe- 
rality. Johnson  became  connected  with  him  in 
business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Of  Cave's  character  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnson  was  af- 
terwards the  biographer  of  his  first  and  most  use- 
ful patron.  To  be  engaged  in  tlie  translation  of 
some  important  book  was  still  the  object  which 
Johnson  nad  in  view.  For  tliis  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  pive  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  copious  notes,  then  lately  added  to  a  French 
edition.  Twelve  sheets  of  this  work  were  print- 
ed, for  which  Johnson  received  forty-nine 
pounds,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
taining and  useful  work,  the  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
tine.    Johnson's  translation   was  never   com- 1 


pleted :  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the  public, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce; 
and  by  that  contention  both  attempts  were  fhis- 
trated.  Johnson  had  been  commended  by  Pope 
for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latm 
verse ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a 
man.  With  one,  however,  who  was  connected 
with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  St  John's 
Gate;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than  the 
well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was  a(^ 
terwards  written  by  JohiMon,  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection.  Savage 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  His  ad- 
dress, his  various  accomplishments,  and,  above 
all,  the  pecuharity  of  his  misfortunes,  recom- 
mended nim  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  be- 
came united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  the 

f>ressure  of  want  Sympathy  joined  them  in  a 
eague  of  friendship.  Johnson  has  been  often 
heard  to  relate,  that  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  reform- 
ing the  world,  dethroning  prinCes,  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  ^ving  laws  to 
the  several  states  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  al 
length  with  their  legislative  office,  they  began  to 
feefthe  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  mus- 
ter up  more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Sa- 
vage, it  is  true,  had  many  vices:  but  vice  could 
never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's, 
seasoned  early  with  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  first  prayer  was  composed 
in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  re- 
nounced the  use  of  wine ;  and,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sionally enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The 
love  ot  late  hours,  which  followed  him  through 
life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  com- 
pany with  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  theii 
connexion  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the 
year  1738,  Savage  was  reduced  to  the  last  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expressed 
his  concern  for  **the  miserable  withdrawing  of 
his  pension  after  the  death  of  the  Clueen ;"  and 

fave  him  hopes  that,  "  in  a  short  time,  he  should 
nd  himself  supplied  witli  a  competence,  with 
out  any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great  The 
scheme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription ;  Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  though  finally  established,  took  more  than 
a  year  before  it  was  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnson's  mind  the  third  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal in  which  that  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  vices 
of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he  wrote  that 
well-known  poem,  called  London.  The  first 
lines  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

"  Though  frriof  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell ; 
Yet  still  my  colmcr  thoughts  his  chciee  rommend  •, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend ; 
Resolved  at  length,  from  Vice  and  London  far, 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air ; 
And  fixed  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 
Ghrs  to  Sl  Davii  one  true  Briton  more." 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodc:cd  at  Greenwich. 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  and  takes  leave  of  his 
friend;  who,  he  says  in  his  Life,  parted  from 
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biin  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  poem,  when 
fiiushed,  was  ofiered  to  Cave.  It  happened, 
howerer,  that  the  lute  Mr.  Dodsley  was  the 
purchaser,  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas.  It  was 
poblished  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
**  The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
concealed :"  alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
UH,  ubi  estj  dm  cdari  nan  potest,  Notwithstand- 
bkff  that  prediction,  it  does  not  appear  that,  be- 
•ioes  the  copy-money,  any  advantage  accrued 
to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  ele- 
gance and  energy  of  Pope.  Johnson,  in  Au- 
gust 1738,  went,  with  all  the  fame  of  his  poetry, 
to  ofler  himself  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
the  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
statutes  of  the  place  required,  that  the  person 
chcMwn  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts.  To  remove 
this  objection,  the  then  Lord  Gowcr  was  induced 
to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for  John- 
Bon  a  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
Un,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swift  The 
letter  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  and 
was  as  follows: 

"Sir, 

"Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a 
Satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  na- 
tive of  this  county,  and  much  respected  bv  some 
worthy  gendemen  in  the  ncigiibourhoocf,  who 
are  trustees  of  a  charity-school,  now  vacant ;  the 
certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year, 
of  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
but  unfortunately  he  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for 
Ufe,  by  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  school,  the  master  of  it  must 
be. 

"Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swifl,  to  persuade 
the  \j  niversi^  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to 
me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  University.  Thev  highly  extol  the  man's 
learning  and  probity,  and  will  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  University  will  make  any  difficulty  of 
conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he 
is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  say  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though 
be  is  of  so  long  a  journey ;  and  yet  he  will  ven- 
ture it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing 
rather  lo  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be  starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which 
has  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some  time 
past 

"  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  afiair 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me,  I  hope  you  will  hum  this,  and  pardon  mc 
for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprac- 
ticable thing ;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure 
your  hnmani^  and  propensity  to  reheve  merit 
in  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trou- 
ble I  have  already  given  you,  tlian  assuring  you, 
that  I  am,  with  great  truth, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"GOWER." 

A«f .  lit'* 


This  scheme  miscarried.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  buA- 
ness;  and  to  that  circumstance  Johnson's  known 
dishke  of  Swift  has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  difficulties ;  and  yet  this  nanip 
tive  must  be,  through  many  following  years,  tht 
history  of  Genius  and  Virtue  struggling  with 
Adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby, 
Johnson  was  thrown  back  on  the  metropolis. 
Bred  to  no  profession,  without  relations,  friends, 
or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in 
the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  Novem- 
ber 1738  was  published  a  translation  of  Croo- 
saz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  "con- 
taining a  succinct  View  of  the  System  of  the 
Fatahsts,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions ; 
with  an  Illustration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Free- 
Will;  and  an  Inquiry,  what  view  Mr.  Pope 
mi^ht  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian 
Philosophy,  and  FataUsm.  By  Mr.  Crousai, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  at 
Lausanne."  This  translation  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  a  production  of  Johnson's  pen ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  early  pei^ 
formances.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  John- 
son was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  He 
considered  the  foreign  philosopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  with  him 
he  was  willing  to  join  against  the  system  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  It  is 
well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a  vindicaticm 
of  Mr.  Pope ,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  against 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  in 
a  mind  hke  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and 
may  well  justify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred 
that  Johnson  was  the  translator  of  Crousaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable.  "I 
am  yours,  Impransus."  If  by  that  Latin  word 
was  meant  tliat  he  had  not  dined,  because  he 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at  this 
hour,  without  an  aching  heart  7 

With  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  quick- 
ened by  necessity,  Johnson  formed  a  multiplici- 
ty of  projects ;  but  most  of  them  proved  abortive. 
A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from  his  pen 
with  wonderful  rapidity;  such  as  "MARMon 
NoRPOLCiENSB ;  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  pro- 
phetical Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  dis- 
covered at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By  Probus  Briton' 
"   This  was  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  the  Author, 
who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure  lodging 
near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded  the 
search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story  has 
no  foundation  in  truth.  Johnson  was  never 
known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  his  life : 
and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury)  causea 
diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper  offices, 
and  no  trace  of  such  a  proceedmg  could  be 
found.  In  the  same  year  (1739)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony,  Johnson 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke."  Of  these  two  pieces  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins says,  *'  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wit. 
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nor  a  single  ray  of  that  genius  which  has  since 
blazed  forth;  hut,  as  they  have  lately  been  re- 
piintedythe  reader,  who  wishes  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity,  is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
Johnson's  works,  pubhshed  by  Stockdale.  The 
lives  of  Boerhaave,  Biake,  Barratier,  Father 
Paul,  and  others,  were  about  that  time,  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted; and  m  July  1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
ue  companion  of  his  midnight  hours  never  to 
■ee  him  more.  The  separation  was,  perhaps, 
■an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
liffht  use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
•uf>reproach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa- 
tion. His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  li- 
quors began  soon  after  the  departure  of  Savage. 
What  habits  he  contracted  in  the  course  of  that 
Acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were,  perhaps,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  independence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  in 
Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence  transiused  by  John- 
ion  into  his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  feast,  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connexion  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  Jonn  Hawkins,  a  short 
■eparation  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place.  Johnson 
loved  her,  and  showed  his  affection  in  various 
modes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  render 
ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation  of 
soft  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an  un- 
wieldy figure :  his  admiration  was  received  by 
the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  co- 
quette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  learning  and  extraordinary  ta^ 
lents,  was  not  able,  at  uie  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public  Slow  rises 
wcrtk,  hv  poverty  depressed,  **He  was  still,"  as 
he  says  himself,  "to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him."  He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  the  numerous  competitora, 
at  that  time  struggling  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  and  gratitude  for  such  supplies  as 
Johnson  received  dictated  a  Latin  Ode  on  the 
subject  of  that  contention.    The  first  lines, 

*'  Urbane,  nullta  feue  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nuUis  ricte  calumniU," 

lOt  one  in  mind  of  Casimir's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 
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**  UHMne,  regtini  maxime,  maxune 
Urbane  vatum." 


The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  oi  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Guthrie  the  historian 
had  from  July  1736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Magazine;  but,  from  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  19th  of 
November  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 
partment, and  continued  it  from  that  time  to  the 
aebate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  February  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument^  and  the  splen- 
dour of  language   displayed  in   the    several 


speeches,  are  well  known,  and  universally  ad 
mired.  The  whole  has  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  pro- 
p>er  supplement  to  this  edition.  I'hat  Johnson 
was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  period 
was  not  generally  known  ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  yeare  aflen^'ards,  and  was  avowed 
by  himself  on  the  following  occasion:  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  (now  Lord  Loughborough,)*  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  (tlie  translator  of  Horace,)  the 
present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Footc.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  be- 
ing mentioned.  Dr.  Francis  observed,  "That 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occasion,  w^as  the  best 
he  had  ever  read."  He  added,  "  That  he  had 
employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Demosthenes,  and  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  ca- 
pacity ;  but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to 
the  speech  above-mentioned."  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of 
conversation  Johnson  remained  silent  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened 
with  these  words :  "  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-streeL"  The  company  was 
struck  with  astonishment  Ailer  staring  at  each 
other  in  silent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis  asked,  "How 
that  speech  could  be  written  by  him?"  "Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street  I 
never  had  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with 
the  door-keepere.  He,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  him,  gained  admittance;  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakcre,  the  side  they  took, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  m  the 
couree  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  me,  and  1  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in 
the  Parliamentary  Debates."  To  this  discovery 
Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "Then,  Sir,  you  have 
exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to  say  that 
you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes, 
would  be  saying  notliing."  The  rest  of  the 
company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
son ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  impartiality ; 
observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  elo- 
quence with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
"That  is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson;  "1 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well ;  but  I  took 
care  that  the  whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best 
of  it"  The  sale  of  uie  Magazine  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which 
were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month  of 
March  1742-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkcsworth. 

In  1743-4,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray's-Inn,  purchased  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's library,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  projected  a  catalogue  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  that  pain^  drudgery.  He 
was  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  as 
were  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving  in  order 
to  reprint  and  pubhsh  tlic  whole  in  a  collection 

*  Afterward*  Earl  of  Koalin.    Ho  died  Jan.  3, 1805. 
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called  **  The  Harleian  Miscellany.'*  The  cata- 
logue was  completed:  and  the  Miscellany,  in 
1749,  was  pubhshed  in  eight  cjuarto  volumes. 
In  this  business  Johnson  was  a  day-labourer  for 
immediate  subsistence,  not  unlike  Gustavus 
Yasa  working  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  What 
Wilcox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand, 
said  to  Johnson,  on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  was 
now  almost  confirmed.  He  lent  our  author  five 
guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this  town  ?"  "  By 
my  literary  labours,"  was  the  answer.  Wil- 
cox, staring  at  him,  shook  his  head :  "  By  your 
literary  labours ! — You  had  better  buy  a  porter's 
knot**  Johnson  used  to  tell  this  anecdote  to 
Mr.  Nichols ;  but  he  said,  "  Wilcox  was  one  of 
my  best  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In  fact, 
Johnson,  while  employed  in  Gray*&-Inn,  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  a  porter's  knot  He  paused 
occasionally  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Osborne  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tended  to  nothing  but  delay,  and  objected  to  it 
with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  In  the  dispute 
that  of  coarse  ensued,  Osborne,  with  that  rough- 
ness which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  ar- 
gument by  giving  the  lie.  Johnson  seized  a 
rolio  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down.  This 
story  has  been  related  as  an  instance  of  John- 
son's ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the 
spurns  of  the  unworthy  with  a  patient  spirit* 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found 
in  his  works,  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation  ; 
and  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  pre- 
sent narrative.    Every  era  of  Johnson's  life  is 
fixed  by  his  writings.     In  1744,  he  published 
the  life  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.     As  a  prelude  to  that  de- 
sign, he  publisned.  in  1745,  "Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edition ;"  to 
which  were  prefixed,  "  Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,"  with  a  specimen.     Of  this 
pamphlet  Warburton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shaks- 
peare, has  ^ven  his  opinion:  "As  to  all  those 
tiiinfrs,  which  have  been  published   under  the 
tide  of  Elssays,  Remarks,  Observations,  &c  on 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on 
JlfsefrdA,  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  projected  edi- 
tion, and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts 
and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  se- 
rioos  notice."    But  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  not  excited ;  there  was  no  friend  to  promote 
a  snbscription ;  and  the  project  died,  to  revive  at 
a  future  day.     A   new  undertaking,  however, 
was  soon  aher  proposed ;  namely,  an  English 
Dictionary  upon  an  enlarged  plan.     Several  of 
the  mo(A  opulent  booksellers  had  meditated  a 
work  of  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
adjusted  between  the  parties.     Emboldened  by 
this  connexion,  Johnson  thought  of  a  better  ha- 
bitation than  he  had  hitherto  known.    He  had 
lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about 
the  Strand ;  but  now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  his  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
his  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  house  in  Gough-square,  Fleet-street 

*  Mr.  Botwell  njri,  "  The  aimple  truth  I  had  from  John- 
•oa  Umwlf.  *8tr,  1m  was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat 
Ub;  h«t  it  WM  BoC  in  his  ahop,  it  wai  in  my  own  cham- 


He  was  told  that  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield  __ 
a  friend  to  his  undertaking;  and  in  consequenee 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  Tkt 
Plan  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language^ 
addressed  to  the  Right  HonounUfle  PhUip  Dormer^ 
Earl  of  Chesterfield^  one  of  his  Majesty^s  prind' 
pal  Secretaries  of  State,  Mr.  Whitehead,  for- 
wards Poet  Laureat,  undertook  to  convey  the 
manuscript  to  his  Lordship:  the  consequence 
was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the 
author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters  could 
not  be  brought  together ;  the  Nobleman,  cel»> 
brated  for  ms  wit,  and  all  the  graces  of^  polite 
behaviour;  the  Author,  conscious  of  his  own 
merit,  towering  in  idea  above  all  competition, 
versed  in  scholastic  logic,  but  a  stranger  to  the 
arts  of  polite  conversation,  uncouth,  vehement, 
and  vociferous.  The  coalition  was  too  unnatu- 
ral. Johnson  expected  a  Maecenas,  and  was 
disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistance  fol* 
lowea.  Visits  were  repeated ;  but  the  reception 
was  not  cordial.  Johnson  one  day  was  left  a 
full  hour,  waiting  in  an  antichamber,  till  a  gen- 
tleman should  retire,  and  leave  his  lordship  at 
leisure.  This  was  the  famous  Collcv  Cibber. 
Johnson  saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.f  What  Lord  Ches- 
terfield thought  of  his  visiter  may  be  seen  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  that  Nobleman's  letters  to  his 
8on.{  "There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  charac 
ter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow- 
ledge, admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
fever  whenever  I  am  in  his  company.  His  figure 
(without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  dis- 
grace or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  of 
liis  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon 
the  Graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink:  and 
mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis-limes  and 
mis-places  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat 
indiscriminately,  mindless  of  the  rank,  charac- 
ter, and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he  dis- 
putes. Absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gra- 
dations of  familiarity  and  respect,  he  is  exactly 
the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  in- 
feriors; and  therefore  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, is  absurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  love  such  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmost  I 
can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider  him  a  respectable 
Hottentot"  Such  was  the  idea  entertained  by 
lord  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  CoUey 
Cibber,  Johnson  never  repeated  his  visits.  In 
his  high  and  decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  "liOrd  Chesterfield  is  a  Wit 
among  Lords,  and  a  Lord  among  Wits." 

In  Uie  course  of  the  year  1747,  Garrick,  in 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of 
Drury-Lane  plavhouse.  For  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  at  the  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
for  his  fnend  the  well-known  prologue,  which, 
to  say  no  more  of  it,  may  at  least  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  Pope's  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouse  being  now  under  Garrick's  direction. 


tDr.  JohnMm  denies  the  whole  of  this  stonr. 
well's  Life.  vol.  i.  p.  t88.    Oct.  edit.  1804.    C. 
ILettetCCXn. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


Johnson  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  think  of 
his  tragedy  oflrene,  wliich  was  his  wliole  stock 
on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year  1737. 
That  play  was  accordingly  put  into  rehearsal  in 
January,  1 749.     As  a  precursor  to  prepare  the 
way,  and  to  awaken  the  puhhc  attention,  The 
Vanity  of  Human  fVisfuSf  a  poem  in  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
London^  was  pubhshed  in  the  same  month.     In 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  February,  1749, 
we  find  that  the  tragedy  of  Irene  was  acted  at 
Dniry-Lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6th,  and 
from  that  time,  without  mterruption,  to  Monday, 
February,  the  20th  being  in  all  thirteen  nights. 
Since  that  time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  dh  any 
stage.     Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays 
in  our  language,  which  have  lost  their  place 
in  the  theatre,  but  continue  to  please  in  the 
closet     During  the  representation  of  this  piece, 
Johnson  attenaed  eveir  night  behind  the  scenes. 
Conceiving  that  his  character  as  an  author  re- 
quired some  ornament  for  his  person,  he  chose 
upon  that  occasion  to  decorate  himself  with  a 
handsome  waistcoat,  and  a  gold-laccd  hat.    The 
late  Mr.  Topham  Beaiiclerc,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  humour,  which  pleases  the  more  for 
seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  this  green-room  finery,  as  related  by 
the  author  himself;  "  But,"  said  Johnson,  with 
great  gravity,  "  I  soon  laid  aside  my  gold-laced 
hat,  lest  it  should  make  me  proud."  The  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  \eTy  considera- 
blcj  as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  never 
invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  tlie  present  writer 
was  intimate  with  Garrick,  and  knew  Johnson 
to  be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Litch- 
field friend?  Garrick's  answer  was  remarkable: 
"When    Johnson    writes    tragedy^   declamation 
roars,  and    pasxion    sleeps:   when    Shakspeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart" 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  author  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the 
efiect  of  a  tedious  monofony :  but  in  the  life  of 
Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He 
was  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  Ut- 
ile with  the  world.  He  followed  no  profession, 
transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known. 
His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  de- 
cree of  lustre  that  promised  a  triumph  over  all  his 
difiiculties.  The  Life  of  Savage  was  admired  as 
a  beautiful  and  instructive  piece  of  biography. 
The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to 
rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  Irene,  though  uninteresting  on  the  stage, 
was  universally  admired  in  the  closet,  for  flie 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the 
language,  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
composition.  His  fame  was  widely  difHiscd; 
and  ne  had  made  his  amement  with  the  book- 
seUers  for  his  EngUsh  Dictionary  at  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  a  part  of  which  was  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  was  a  certain 
fana  for  his  support,  without  being  obliged  to 
write  fiigitive  pieces  for  the  petty  supplies  of  the 
day.   Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  J  749,  he  esta- 


blished a  club,  consisting  of  ten  in  number  at 
Horseman's,  in  Ivy-Lane,   on  every   Tuesday 
evening.     This  is  Uie  first  scene  of  social  life  to 
which  Johnson  can  be  traced  out  of  his  own 
house.    The  members  of  this  little  society  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter  (father  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Charter-House;)   Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant ;  Mr.  Payne,  a 
bookseller,  in    Paternoster-row ;    Mr.    Samuel 
Dyer,  a  learned  young  man;  Dr.  Wm.  M'Ghie,  a 
Scotch  physician  ;  Dr.  Edmand  Barker,  a  young 
physician  ;  Dr.  Bathurst,  another  young  physi- 
cian ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.     This  list  is  given 
by  Sir  John,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  draw  a  spiteful  and  malevolent  cha- 
racter of  almost  every  one  of  them.    Mr.  Dyer, 
whom  Sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  affection 
of  a  brother,  meets  witli  tlie  harshest  treatment, 
because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  live  in  peace 
with  mankind,  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good  offices^ 
toas  the  most  essential  part  of  our  duty.     That  no- 
tion of  moral  roodness  gave  umbrage  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  drew  down  upon  the  memory  of 
his  friend  the  bitterest  imputations.     Mr.  Dyer, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.    Johnson  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  discussion  of  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  critical  subjects;  in  those  conflicts, 
exercising  his  talents,  and,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, always  contending  for  victory.     Dr.  Ba^ 
thurst  was  the  person  on  whom  Johnson  fixed 
his  afiection.      He  hardly  ever  spoke  of  him 
without  tears  in  his  eyes.     It  was  from  him,  who 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service  Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whom, 
on  account  of  his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.     At  the  time  of  instituting  the  club  in 
Ivy-Lane,  Johnson  had  projected  ue  Reanbler. 
The  title  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the 
Wanderer;  a  poem  which  he  mentions  with  the 
warmest  praise,  in  the  Life  of  Savage.     With 
the  same  spirit  of  independence  with  which  he 
wished  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  write. 
He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his  friends; 
he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, which  he  implored  in   a  solemn  form  of 
prayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Having  formed  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  work 
that  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  this  was  not  to  be 
obtained  "  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
hps  of  whom  he  pleases." 

Having  invoked  the  special  protection  of  Hea^ 
yen,  and  by  that  act  of  piety  fortified  his  mind, 
he  began  the  great  work  of"^  the  Rambler,  The 
first  number  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  20th,  1750 ;  and  from  that  time  was  continued 
regularly  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  when  it  finally  closed,  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  1752.  As  it  began  with 
motives  of  piety,  so  it  appears  that  the  same  reli- 

g'ous  spirit  glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the 
St  His  conclusion  is :  **  The  Essays  profess- 
edly serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any 


*  Bee  Gent.  Mmg.  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  190. 
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lation  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.    I  therefore  look  back  on 
this  psjt  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no 
man  shall  diounish  or  anient.     I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numberedamong 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth."    The  whole  number  of  Es- 
says amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight.     Ad- 
dison's, in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number, 
but  not  half  in  point  of  quantity :  Addison  was 
not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  days ;  he  could 
watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  ^emus,  and  send 
his  paper  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste  was 
satisfied.     Johnson's  case  was  very  different 
He  wrote  singly  and  alone.    In  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  work  he  did  not  receive  more  tnan 
ten  essays.     This  was  a  scanty  contribution. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situa- 
tion.     "He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose 
on  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an 
attention  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an 
imagination  overwhelmed,    a    mind   distracted 
with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease: 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  change  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
fuse his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer 
iudgment  to  examine  or  reduce."    Of  this  excel- 
lent production,  the  number  sold  on  each  day 
did  not  amount  to  five  hundred :  of  course  the 
bookseller,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas  a 
week,  did  not  carry  on  a  successful  trade.    His 
generosity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  happily,  when  the  collection  ap- 
peared in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  John- 
son lived  to  see  his  labours  flounsh  in  a  tenth 
edition.     His  posterity,  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in 
his  lifetime. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  afler  the  Ram- 
bler was  set  on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced  by  the 
arts  of  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assistance, 
during  a  temporary  delusion,  to  a  fraud  not  to 
be  pajndlelcd  in  the  annals  of  literature.*  One 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Milton.  His  reason  was,  because  the 
prayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia, was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  inserted 
by  the  great  poet  m  an  edition  of  the  Elikon 
Basilike,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  impiety 
on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king.  Fired 
with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  uie  profits 
of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  collected  from 
several  Latin  poets,  such  as  Masenius  the  Je- 
suit, Staphorstius  a  Dutch  divine,  Beza,  and 
oChera,  all  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of 
resemblance  to  different  places  in  the  Paradiee 
Lost;  and  these  he  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Grentleman's  Magazine,  with  occasional 
interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eagerness ;  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  inferior 
modem  writers.  The  fraud  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Lauder  collected  the  whole  into  a  volume, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  "  An  Elssay 

*lt  luu  liaea  been  paralleled,  in  the  caae  of  the  Shaka- 
M88.  by  a  ]r«t  taom  vile  impoator. 


on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderu^ 
in  his  Paradise  Lost ;  dedicated  to  the  Univei»> 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While  tha 
book  was  in  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  wers 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  man  in  that  Society  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed 
to  make  his  extracts.  The  charge  was  believed, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  wav  to  Johnson ; 
who  is  represented  by  Sir  John  liawkins,  not 
indeed  as  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but  throuffh 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in  ue 
detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's  reputation 
would  suffer  by  the  discovery.  More  malice  to 
a  deceased  fnend  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Hawkins  adds,  "  that  he  wished  well  to  the  aiv 
^ument  must  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitably  was  written  by  him."  The  preface, 
it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Johnson,  and 
for  that  reason  is  inserted  in  this  edition.  Bat 
if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no 
longer  than  while  he  beUeved  it  founded  in  truth. 
Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  pr» 
face.  "  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  the  aiw 
dour  of  criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of 
rational  curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  his  work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginning  till  its 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrefi 
sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure^ 
through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected  ;  whether  its 
founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  natur«| 
or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  hi«  ^ 
own."  These  were  the  motives  that  induced 
Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface :  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scho- 
lar ?  What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well  em- 
ployed in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
and  instructive?  If  Lauder's  facts  were  really 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  small* 
est  tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation? It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
vindicate  a  man  wno,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  an 
iniudicious  biographer,  who  undertook  to  be  hia 
editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Ano- 
ther writer.  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seems  to  counte- 
nance this  calumny.  He  says,  '*  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  MiU 
ton's  politics  was  the  cause  of  that  alacrity  with 
which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infamous  at- 
tack on  our  ^reat  epic  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  assist  in  that  transaction."  These  words 
would  seem  to  describe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  an  express  dcclar»- 
tion,  that  Johnson  was  unacqwdnted  with  the  im- 
posture.  Dr.  Towers  adds,  "  It  seems  to  have 
been  by  way  of  making  some  compensation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  he  had  in 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  1750,  on  the  performance  of  the  Maaque 
of  Comas,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand 
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daughter."  Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  preju- 
dice ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  "  he  begets  a 
temperance,  to  give  it  smoothness."  Ue  is, 
therefore,  entitl^  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  malignant  ar- 
titices  practised  by  Lauder.  In  the  postscript 
to  Johnson's  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  relieving  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  eood. 
That  alacrity  showed  itself  again  in  the  Tetter 
printed  in  the  European  Magazine,  January, 
1785,  and  there  said  to  have  appeared  originally 
in  the  General  Advertiser,  4tn  April,  1750,  by 
which  the  public  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  just  recard  to  the  illus- 
tnous  dead,  united  vrith  the  pleasure  of  doing 
•good  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  **to  assist 
industrMus  indigence,  struggling  with  distress, 
and  debihtated  by  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  oi  happiness  and  honour.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incompara- 
ble Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and  ele- 
gant entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the 
increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  Apnl  5,  when  Comcs 
will  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mra.  Eliza- 
beth Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the  author,  and 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  his  family.  J^ota 
herUf  there  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  oc- 
casion, written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick."  The  man  who  had 
tnus  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  grand-daughter, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal 
malice  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the 
malevolence  o?  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impostures 
of  Archibald  Bower,  were  fully  detected  by  the 
laboura,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  SaUsbury. 

— — "Diniin  ^u\  contudit  Hydram, 
Notaque  fsdah  poitenta  la^re  subegit.** 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Milton  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  against 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Imoosi- 
tions  on  the  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  Eaton  Constantine,  Salop,*'  was  not 

?ublished  till  the  year  1751.  In  that  work,  p. 
7,  Dr.  Douglas  says,  "It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay, 
it  is  expected,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous  wri- 
ter, whose  judicious  sentiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  author  of  Lauder's  preface 
and  postscript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man  to 
nhtme  himself  with  his  feathers^  who  appears  so 
little  to  have  deserved  iiis  assistance,  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persuaded  would  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the 
instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world."  We 
have  here  a  contemporary  testimony  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Dr.  Johnson  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  vile  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  requisition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  7  John- 
eon,  whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth,  convinced  Lauder,  that  it  would 
be  more  for  hu  interest  to  make  a  fiiil  confession 


of  his  guilt,  than  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
champion  of  a  lie ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  recantation,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  which  Lauder 
signed,  and  published  in  the  year  1751.    That 

Eiece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
orrence  with  which  Johnson  beheld  a  violation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to 
his  illustrious  friend  was  unwearied,  showed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  **  Remarks  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton,"  in  which  the  affiiir  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  jm>- 
etieal  scale  in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1758,  (when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collection) 
was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
malice.  He  read  the  hbellous  passage  with  at- 
tention, and  instantly  wrote  on  the  margin :  "  In 
the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  partly  by 
thinking  the  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent 
Of  the  poetical  scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I 
am  not  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I 
had  quitted  that  work ;  for  I  not  only  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it"  As  a  critic 
and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  willing  to  receive 
what  numbere,  at  the  time,  believed  to  be  true 
information :  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
was  a  forgery,  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  author. 

In  March  1752,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  af- 
fliction in  the  death  of  his  wife.     The^  last  num- 
ber of  the  Rambler,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.     The  loss  of  Mra. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  those  admira- 
ble periodical  essays.     It  appeare  that  she  died 
on  the  28th  of  March :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayere  and  Meditations,  that  is 
called  her   Dying    Day.     She  was   buried    at 
Bromley,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 
Johnson  placed  a  Latin  inscription  on  her  tomb, 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  beauty.     With  the 
singularity  of  his  prayere  for  his  deceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  worid 
is  sufficiently  acquainted.    On  Easter-day,  22d 
April,  1764,  his  memorandum  says :  **"  Thought 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty  ;  with  my  eyes  full. 
Went  to  church.    After  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  father, 
mother,  brothe^,  and  Bathurat,  in  another.     I 
did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful 
for  me."    In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  tlie 
day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  be  com- 
mends, as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  soul  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  present  state.     In  this  habit  he  per- 
severed to  the  end  of  his  days.    The  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  editor  of  the  Prayere  and  Medita- 
tions, observes,  "  That  Johnson,  on  some  occa- 
sions, prays  that  the  Almighty  moj/Aorc  had  mercy 
on  his  wife  and  Mr.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposing 
their  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  the 
Divine   Mind ;  and    by  consequence,  proving, 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  purgatory,  and 
no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead  that  could  im- 
peach the  sincerity  of  his  profession  as  a  Pro- 
testant."   Mr.  Strahan  adds,  "That,  in  praying 
for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson 
conformed  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained 
by  many  learned  membere  of  the  Established 
Church,  though  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admits  it 
If  where  the  tree  faUeth,  tSere  U  shall  he  ;  if  our 
I  state,  at  the  close  of  life,  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
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final  tentence,  then  prayenfor  the  dead,  be-  pease  melancholy  reflections,  Johnson  took  her 

in^  viaibly  fruitless,  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  nome  to  his  house  in  Gough-square.    In  1755. 

▼ain  oblations  of  superstition.     But  of  all  super-  Garrick  gave  her  a  benefit- play,  which  producea 

stitions  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  least  unamia-  two  hundred  pounds.    In  1766,  she  published, 

ble,  and  most  incident  to  a  good  mind,     if  our  by  subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  Miscella* 

sensations  of  kindness  be  intense,  those,  whom  nies,  and  increased  her  little  stock  to  three  hun- 

we  have  revered  and  loved,  death  cannot  wholly  dred  pounds.     That  fund,  with  Johnson's  pro> 

seclude  from  our  concern.     It  is  true,  for  the  rea-  tection,  supported  her  through  the  remainder  of 

son  just  mentioned,  such  evidences  of  our  sur-  her  life. 

riving  aflection  may  be  thought  ill-judged ;  but  During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Rambler 
sorely  they  are  generous,  and  some  natural  ten-  was  earned  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  slow 
demess  is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  degrees.  In  May  1752,  having  composed  a 
originates  in  piety  and  benevolence."  These  prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  from  tears  and 
aentences,  extractai  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan*s  sorrow  to  the  duties  of  hfe,  he  resumed  his  grand 
preface,  if  they  are  not  a  full  justification,  are,  design,  and  went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  now- 
at  least,  a  beautiful  apology.  It  will  not  be  im-  ever,  occasional  assistance  to  his  friend  Dr. 
proper  to  add  what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on  Uawkesworth  in  the  Adventurer,  which  began 
the  subject  Being  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,*^  soon  after  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Soma 
what  he  thought  of  pur^tory  as  believed  by  the  of  the  most  valuable  essays  in  that  collection 
lUmian  Catholics  ?  His  answer  was,  "  It  is  a  were  from  the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  Dictionary 
very  harmleas  doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion,  was  completea  towards  the  end  of  1754;  and, 
that  the  generaUty  of  mankind  are  neither  soob-  Cave  being  then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification 
stinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  pu-  to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  lau- 
niahment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  beins  i^mit-  guage,  that  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  see  tha 
ted  into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits  ;  and,  there-  triumph  of  his  labours.  In  May  1755,  that 
lore,  that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  a  great  work  was  published.  Johnson  was  d»> 
middle  state,  where  they  may  oe  purified  by  cer-  sirous  that  it  should  come  from  one  who  had  ob- 
tain degrees  of  sufiering.  You  see  there  is  no-  tained  academical  honours  ;  and  for  that  pur> 
thin^  unreasonable  in  tins ;  and  if  it  be  once  es-  pose  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharton,  ob- 
tablished  that  there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  tained  for  him,  in  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
as  proper  to'pray  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren  ruary,  a  diploma  for  a  master's  degree  from  the 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  hfe.''  This  was  University  of  Oxford.  Garrick,  on  the  publi* 
Dr.  Johnson's  guess  into  futurity ;  and  to  guess  cation  of  the  Dictionary,  wrote  the  following 
is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.  "  Shadows,  lines ; 
clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it"  _  „ 

by  ner  nrst  nusband.    one  had  contracted  a  Would  we  alter  the  boMt,  from  the  sword  to  the  psa, 

finendahip  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the  daugh-  Our  oddt  are  itill  greater,  •till  greater  our  meo. 

ter  of  Zachaiy  Williams,  a  physician  of  emi-  ^  *^«  <!««P  "»»"«•  »'  acience.  though  FrenchoNa  smv 

nence  in  South  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more  can  thl!/  trength  be  compared  to  Locke.  Neit^^ 

than  tnuty  years  of  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  L«>t  them  rally  their  heroes,  send  forth  all  their  powara, 

longitude,  and  was  thought  to  have  made  great  Their  versemen  and  proaemen,  then  match  tbam  vHh 

adrances    towards    that    important    discovery.  „.   .  ^'^       _      .  „.,.     ...        ....... 

ut.  i^**«..  *^  T  ^-1  xj.i:r 1  *t.     T    _j       r  r»rrt  Shakapeare  and  Milton,  like  goda  in  the  flghl 

His  letters  to  Lord  Hahfax,  and  the  Lords  of  Have  put  thW  whole  drama  ud  epic  to  flight. 

the  Admiralty,  partly  corrected  and  partly  wnt-  In  tatirea,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  com  1 

ten  by  Dr.  Johnson,  sre  still  extant  in  the  hands  Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Popa. 

of  Mr.NjchoM    W.  there  find  Dr.  William..  ^Ji:."Sr!;F«^"''Ji'';itS?JS^™.-. 
m  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  stating,  that 

he  had  prepared  an  instrument,  which  might  be  ,  .  ,  ,,  .  ,  *, 
caUed  an  epitome  or  miniature  of  the  terraque-  ^^  »«»  perhaps,  nee^ess  to  menUon,  that  Forty 
ooa  globe,  showing,  with  the  assistance  of  tables  ^*«  ^f  number  of  the  French  academjr,  at  the 
coDMnicted  by  Wmself,  the  varistions  of  the  time  when  their  Dictionary  was  pubhshed  to  set^ 
magnetic  needle,  and  ascertaining  the  longitude  tie  their  language.  ,.  ^. 
foTthe  safety  of  navigation.  It  appears  that  In  the  coureeofthewinterprecedmgUus  grand 
this  scheme  had  been  referred  to  Sir  Isaac  New-  pubhcaUon,  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  ffaire 
ton;  but  that  great  philosopher  excusing  himself  i?;^  ®?^?* '"  ^f  penodical  paper  called  Tha 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  all  applications  )ypf*^»  ^*^®<*  November  28  and  December  5, 
were  useless  till  1751,  when  the  subject  was  re-  ^^H  to  prepare  the  pubhc  for  so  important  a 
ferred,  by  order  of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradley,  work.  The  ongmal  plan,  addressed  to  hia 
the  celebrated  professor  of  astronomy.  His  r^  Lordship  m  the  year  1 747,  is  there  mentioned  in 
port  was  unfavourable,}  though  it  allows  that  a  ^^^f  ^^^?  highest  praise ;  and  this  wasimdeiw 
considerable  progress  had  been  made.  Dr.  stood,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  soli. 
Waiiama,  after  all  his  labour  and  expense,  died  «»^ng  *  dedication  of  the  DicUonary  to  hims^ 
m  a  short  time  after,  a  melancholy  mstance  of  Johnson  treated  this  cmhty  wiA  diadam.  He 
vmvwaided  merit  His  daughter  possessed  un-  f^^  ^^  p*'?^^  ^^  ®*^«"»  "\  ^**^«  .5^?*  * 
common  talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  ala-  S'*^,  *??  P*""^"*  ''''^'^f  """J**^  **  ^^"1^  ^^  ^^ 
crity  of  mind  that  made  her  conversation  agree-  Enf  «*»  language,  and  does  he  now  wnd  out  two 
able,  and  even  desirable.  To  reheve  and  ap-  cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour  ?»»  He  had 
said,  m  the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  that 

•  «^  ^1^  1  •      ooa  J.   -j»-  "having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 

*Ltfeof  Johnson,  voL  I.  p.  388. 4to  edition.  .u_*..^   f-^ii       *  j         j       4  u     *i.     — r 

r9e«  OcnUamaB's  Magdiine  for  Nor.  and  Dec.  178T.  Virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  mean- 

I  Bm  GvBOaauui'a  Magazine  for  1787,  p.  1043.  ness  of  dedication."    Such  a  man,  when  he  had 
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(IniBbed  his  Dictionary,  *'  not,"  as  he  says  him- 
aeir,  "  in  the  soil  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  arpidst 
inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickne^  and 
in  sorrow,  and  without  tlie  patronage  of  the 
Great,"  was  not  Ukely  to  be  caught  by  the  lure 
thrown  out  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  had  in 
vain  sought  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman; 
and  his  pride,  exasperated  by  disappointment, 
drew  from  him  the  Ibl lowing  letter,  dated  in  the 
montli  of  February,  1755. 

**  To  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
"  Mt  Lord, 

*•  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which 
my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public, 
were  written  by  your  Lordship.  To  be  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little 
accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know 
not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"  When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
fiifrt  visited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of 
your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish, 
that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vatn- 
mew  de  la  terre ;  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard 
tor  which  I  saw  the  M'orld  contending.  But  I 
found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  tliat 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to 
oontinue  it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 
of  pleasmg,  which  a  retired  and  imcourtly  scho- 
lar can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  1  could  ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  ne- 
glected, be  it  ever  so  tittle. 

"Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
■ince  I  waited  in  your  outward  room,  or  was  re- 
pulsed from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have 
been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart 
it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  ob- 
figations  where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or 
to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider 
me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence 
has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with 
fo  little  oMigation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I 
dhall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  con- 
clude it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  ex- 
altation, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship*s  most  humble. 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson." 


It  is  said,  upon  good  authority,  that  Johnaon 
once  received  from  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sura 
of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
secret  had  never  transpired.  It  was  mean  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  meaner  to  give  it  It  may  be  ima^ 
gined,  that  for  Johnson's  ferocity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  his  finances; 
and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  money  was  now  to  flow  in  upon  him. 
The  reverse  was  the  case.  For  his  subsistence, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  had  received 
at  different  times  the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and 
when  his  receipts  were  produced  to  him  at  a  ta- 
vern dinner,  given  by  tlie  booksellers,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards more  than  his  due.  The  author  of  a 
book,  called  Lexiphanes*  written  by  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and  purser  of  a  man 
of  war,  endeavoured  to  blast  his  laurels,  but  in 
vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Johnson  ne- 
ver replied.  **  Abuse,"  he  said,  "  is  oflen  of 
service :  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an 
autlior  as  silence  ;  his  name,  Uke  a  shuttlecock, 
must  be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground."  Lexiphanes  professed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  pleasant  manner  of  Lucian ;  but 
humour  was  not  the  talent  of  the  writer  of  Lexi- 
phanes. As  Dry  den  says,  "  He  liad  too  much 
norse-play  in  his  raillery." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1754,  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son. The  cause  of  his  first  visit  is  related  by 
Mrs;  Piozzi  ncarlv  in  the  following  manner: 
"Mr.  Murphy  being  engaged  in  a  periodical 
paper,  the  Gray's-Inn  Journal,  was  at  a  friend's 
house  in  the  country,  and  not  being  disposed  to 
lose  pleasure  for  business,  wished  to  content  his 
bookseller  by  some  unstudied  essay.  He  there- 
fore took  up  a  French  Journal  Liithmrey  and 
translating  something  he  hked,  sent  it  away  to 
town.  Time,  however  discovered  that  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  English  without  acknow- 
ledgment Upon  tliis  discovery,  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  it  right  to  make  his  excuses  to  Dr.  Jonn- 
son.  He  went  next  day,  and  found  him  covered 
with  soot,  hke  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  a  little 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  Al- 
chymist,  making  aether.  This  being  told  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  company,  *  Come,  come,*  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  *the  story  is  black  enough  ;  but  it  waa 
a  happv  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my  house.*" 
After  this  first  visit,  Uie  author  of  this  narrative 
by  degrees  grew  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  first  striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from 
him,  was  in  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  BoHngbroke*8  posthumous  works.  Mr. 
Garrick  asked  him,  "If  he  had  seen  them?" 
"Yes,  I  have  seen  them."  "What  do  you 
think  of  them?"  "  Think  of  them!"  He  made 
a  long  pause,  and  then  replied:  "Think  of 
them !  A  scoundrel  and  a  coward !  A  scoun- 
drel, who  spent  his  life  in  chaigingagun  against 
Christianity  ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  afraid  of 
hearing  the  report  of  his  own  gun ;  but  left  half- 
a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  after  his  death."  His  mind,  at  this  time 
strained  and  over-laboured  by  constant  exertion. 


*Thit  work  wh  not  publuhad  until  the  year  1797, 
when  Dr.  Johnmn'i  DicUonuy  waa  lUly  —^•^^hiMl  la 
reputation.    C. 


OCNIUS  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 
«  kn  bterv>l  of  repoie  and  indolence.    To  Iwrn  vhua'tr  ih*  a 


was  (he  lime  of  danger  ,  ..  

.  hia  npirita,  nol  employed  abroad,  lum- 
inwaid  boitilit;  a^nsl  hinueir.     Hia 


1>7  mm.ytfiiajVfUM,  bwwtn. 


itm :  and,  wiahing  to  be  ioiinaculale,  I  ""  *"*  Imaional  Scabjw  ttmom. 
07«d  hia  own  peace    by  unneceaaary    S"  ™  fwi'?hli'ft^i topis' ™ 
He  tellaua,  ibat  when  he  Burveyed    wkMhir  Int  Nunm,  uaijnpii^  coliI, 


□vered  nothing  but  a  barren 
tune,  wiUi  aome  dieordera  of  body,  and 
«ea  oT  mind,  very  near  to  madnesa. 
W  aays,  from  hia  cirheal  youth,  wia 
1  a  mominp  bed ;  and  his  reigning  ain 
nenl  Blugcuhneas,  to  which  he  waa  al- 
lioed.  and  in  pari  of  hia  life,  almoat 
1,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weori- 
tnd.  This  waa  bis  conatitulional  ma- 
med,  perhaps,  from  hia  father,  who 
OKs,  overcast  with  a  gloom  that  bor- 

inaanily.  When  to  this  it  is  added, 
laoa.  about  the  a^e  of  twenty,  drew  up 
tioa  of  his  inlimuties,  for  Dr.  Swinlen, 
OM  an  eminent  phyaician  in  Slalford- 
i  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  im- 
Jwt  the  symptom!  indicated   a  future 

of  reason ;  who  can  wonder  that  he 
>Im1  with  melancholy  and  dejection  of 
Ln  apprehension  of  the  worst  calamity 
befall  hiunan  nature  hun^  over  him  all 
if  hia  life,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant 
d  orer  his  ^uest.     In  his  siitjelh  year 

nmidto  wntc  the  history  of  his  melan- 
Bt  be  desisled,  not  knowing,  whether 
Mt  too  much  disturb  him.    In  a  Latin  :  ^|; 

101  ZEATTON.  be  baa  lefts  picture  of  i  ITi 
Inwn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm  **'. 
a  can  be  seen  in  the  ponraita  of  Ho- 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  leamod 
n  find  the  ortftinal  Poem  in  this  vo- 
litU  hoped  that  a  translation,  or  rather 
,  of  ao  curious  a  piece  will  not  be  im- 

this  place. 


iBck  maLiAcholy  pour»  hvr  marbul  Lnia. 
o  kind  nh'C,  no  ImiillvF  at  ktnd, 
Kitk  ml  iDiiiBifht  clnbi  lbs  •ocial  bud. 
ul  ntduigkl  clnbL  where  wli  kHIi  noUe  coatp 
klierv  Goaiva  raveli,  and  wknv  trina  iiup&m, 
eliffht  110  mors  1  I  fwk  Biy  Jooalxbad, 
nd  call  on  Sl«p  to  toMU  my  lauf  uid  kead. 
ut  atftp  from  lb»F  »id  llril  IIm  fir  iwiy  ; 
iiHHiFn  ill  nif hi,  suil  draid  Iht  wniag  dtj. 


KNOW  YOURSELF. 


eallRr.  wbolfl  y*ari  of  Imbour  put, 
LvurOD  coinplt-Ifi  kt  iarX, 

■aads  palnl  oa  ■ord«  «  l^ric  rise. 

I  Ml  tkal  hmIiI  pAiiM  » lonf , 
«ge<  be  criid.  tlnna  nieanl  M  ihud 


to  breaihiDf  Aalos  tia. 


Wbile'nr  I  pl>n,  I  reel  my  powara  cMlHd 
By  Fortune'e  frown  and  penyry  of  Bund. 
I  bsift  uo  liiiDoltdfe  fleu'il  wilb  loiJ  and  atrIA, 
Thai  briehl  Tsward  of  a  •ell-arlsd  life, 
myaair.  while  Reaacn'i  fnMa  litbt 
I  a  pale  f  limmer  Uirouf  k  the  f  loooi  ef  nif  hl| 
'  pDBionB,  error.  phaDioou  of  Lbe  brain. 


duiEalJal 


himself,  tte  nves  the  prominent  featurea 
of  his  character  i  nis  lassitude,  hia  morbid  me- 
lancholy, his  love  of  fame,  hia  dejection,  hia  ta- 
Tem  parties,  and  hia  wandering  reveries.  Kbcms 
nulla  nmnia  mentis,  about  which  so  much  hu 
been  written  ;  all  are  painted  in  miniature,  but 
in  vivid  colours,  by  his  own  hand.  Hia  idea  of 
writing  more  dictionaries  was  not  merely  said 
in  verse.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  eminent  pnnter,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a 
Commercial  Dtctionai^,  and,  as  appean 


2S^  J^^JC  5^™  "ai^u^lw.  \  ieve^sh^  ;TnTe"(i.^n  SinqoishU 
M  A-U  V  Dr.  Joha-«,  Gat.  Maf.  17«,  |  ^^^^^^      ,,'-,  p„bable  that  W  feond 
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not  sufficiently  versed  in  that  branch  of  knovr- 
ledge. 

He  was  a^in  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
short  compositions  for  the  supply  of  the  day. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  him 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hand-writing,  which 
shows  the  distress  and  melancholy  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  Rambler,  and 
finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Richardson  (the  author 
of  Clarissa,)  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.  I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  for  6ve  pounds  eigh- 
teen shillings.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  should 
have  received  the  necceftsary  help  in  this  case,  is 
not  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send  me 
this  sum,  I  will  very  ^atefully  repay  you,  and 
add  it  to  all  former  obligations. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

*'  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Samuel  Johnson." 
**  Gough-Square,  If  March." 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
randum in  these  words:  ** March  16,  1756, 
Sent  six  guineas.  Witness,  Wm.  Richardson." 
For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  en- 
try. To  his  friend  in  distress  he  sentei^ht  shil- 
lings more  than  was  wanted.  Had  an  incident 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  one  of  his  Romances, 
Richardson  would  have  known  how  to  grace 
his  hero ;  but  in  fictitious  scenes,  generosity  costs 
the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several 
papers  to  a  periodical  Miscellany,  called  '*  The 
Visitor,"  from  motives  which  are  highly  ho- 
nourable to  him,  a  compassionate  regard  for  the 
late  Mr.  Christopher  Smart  The  Criticism  on 
Pope's  Epitaphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  alter  he  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Maaizine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ute  Mr.  Newberry,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  industry.  This  employ- 
ment engrossed  but  little  ot  Johnson's  time 
He  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  took  no  exer- 
cise, rose  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authors  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  gave  re- 
sponses in  the  chair  of  criticism.  He  liij>tened 
to  the  complaints,  the  schemes,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  "who." 
he  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  "  Uved, 
men  kneto  not  funo,  and  died  o6«ciir«,  men  marked 
not  whenJ"  He  believed  that  he  could  give  a 
better  history  of  Grub-street  than  any  man  liv- 
ing. His  house  was  filled  witli  a  succession  of 
yisitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  time  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 
was  his  favourite  beverage ;  and,  when  the  late 
Jonas  Han  way  pronounced  his  anathema  asainst 
the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his  ha- 
bitual practice,  declaring  himself"  in  that  article 
a  hardened  sinner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his 
meals  with  the  infusion  of  that  fascinating  plant ; 
whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool :  who  with 
taa  tolaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  wel- 
eomed  the  moimii^'* 


The  proposal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare^ 
which  had  formerly  miscarried,  was  rP8ume<l  in 
the  year  1756.  The  booksellers  readily  agreed 
to  his  terms;  and  subscription- tickets  were  is- 
sued out  For  undertaking  this  workj  money, 
he  confessed  was  the  inciting  motive.  His  friends 
exerted  themselves  to  promote  his  interest ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  newperiodi- 
cal  production  called  "The  Idler."  The  first 
number  appeared  on  Satnrday,  April  15,  1758; 
and  the  last,  April  5, 1760.  The  profits  of  this 
work,  and  (he  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
supported  himself  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
1759  was  published  "  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia." His  translation  of  Lobo*s  voyage  to 
Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  coun- 
try for  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  RassUa  Christoa, 
the  General  of  StUtan  Segued,  mentioned  in  that 
work,  most  probably  suggested  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  to  set  out  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Litchfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  offices 
of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  was  then  near  her  dissolution  ;  but  mo- 
ney was  necessary.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  booksel- 
ler, who  has  long  since  left  off  business,  gave 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  cop3|[.  With  this 
supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litchfield ;  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  part'Ut 
whom  he  loved.  He  attended  the  funeral, 
which,  as  appears  among  his  memorandums, 
was  on  the  23d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench 
his  expenses.    He  gave  up  his  house  in  Gougb- 

Suare.     Mrs.  Williams  went  into   lodgings, 
e  retired  to  Gray*s-Inn,  and  soon  removed  to 
chambers  in  the  Inner-Temple-lane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  ot 
literature.     Magni   sttU   nominis   umbra.     Mr. 
Fitzherbert  (the  fatlier  of  Lord  St  Helens,  the 
present   minister    at    Madrid,)   a  man  distin- 
guished  through  life  for  his  benevolence  and 
other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  his 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  City  ;  but,  to 
his  ^reat  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by  nro- 
fession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.     The  late 
Dr.   Douglas,  bishop  of   Salisbury,  was    also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  his  house,  Bosco- 
vich,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Rome,  and,  after 
publishing  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet   Dr. 
Johnson.    The  conversation  at  first  was  mostly 
in  French.    Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  admirer  ot 
Boileau  and  La  Bruyere,  did  not  understand  its 
pronunciation,  nor  could   he  speak   it  himself 
with  propriety.     For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
talk   was  in  Latin.     Boscovich  had  a  ready 
current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  %iitA 
which  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.    Johnson  scorned  what  he  called 
colloquial  barbarisms.     It  was  his  pride  to  speak 
his  best    He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 
with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  was  his  native 
tongue.    One  sentence  his  writer  well  remem- 
bers.    Observing  that  Fontenelle  at  first  o]^ 
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poted  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced 
It  afterwards,  his  words  were:  FonteneikUf  m 
fiMor  in  exirtm  seneehdtt  fitU  tran$fitga  ad 
csffrs  AVtotoniona. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  which  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  difficulties.    Halcyon  days  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.    In  the  month  of  May  1762, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  literary  merit,  signified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.     The  Earl    of 
Bute  was  minister.     Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business, 
nad  authority  to  mention  it    He  was  well  ac- 
quainted  with  Johnson ;    but,    having    heard 
much    of  his   independent  spirit,   and  of   the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not 
know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  foho  on  his  head.    He  desired  the  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
moch  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  delay,  to  the    chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.    By  slow  and  studied 
approaches  the  message  was  disclosed.  Johnson 
made  a  long  pause :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended  7    He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.    He  was  told,  '*That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition."    He  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at   the  Mitre  Tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.    On 
the  following  &y  Ix>rd  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.    The  conversation 
that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer   by  Dr.  Johnson.      He   expressed   his 
•ense  of*^  his  Majesty's   bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highfy  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his 
pen   in  faction.    **No,   Sir,"  said  Lora  Bute, 
"it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  you  ever 
■hould.**    Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that 
after  this  interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute  :   but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
icAiaed  to  comply.    However  that  be,  Johnson 
was  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.    The  writer  of^this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
hffht  on  this  subject    The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
cluswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
oootended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers ;  and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil  Society, 
then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.    **  Alas !  what 
can  he  do  upon  that  subject  ?"  said  Johnson : 
"Aristotle,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puilendorf,  and 
Boriemaqui,  have  reaped  in  that   field  before 
him."    ''He  wUl  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "in 
m  new  mannner."    "  A  new  manner !    Buck- 
inger  had  no  hands,  and  he   wrote  his  name 
with  his  toes  at  Charing-cross,  for  half-a-crown- 
arpiece;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writing!" 
Dr.  Rose  repUed,  "  If  that  will  not,  ^tisfv  you, 
I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to 
be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."    "  Who  is  that  ?" 
"  The  Earl  of  Bute,  when  he  wrote  an  order  for 

Xyonr  pension."    "  There,  Sir,"  said  Johnson, 
u  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  must 
w  whatever  praise  you  may  claim  for  him." 
fi^ratkuda  was  no  part  of  Johnson's  character. , 

(c) 


Bemg  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regalBi  in- 
come, Johnson  left  his  chambers  in  the  Temple^ 
and  once  more  became  master  of  a  house  ia 
Johnson's-court,    Fleet-street    Dr.  Levet,  his 
friend  and  physician  in  ordinary,*  paid  his  daily 
visits  with  assiduity ;  made  tea  all  the  morning^ 
talked  what  he  ha[d  to  say,  and  did  not  expect 
an  answer.    Mrs.  Williams  had  her  apartment 
in  the  house,  and   entertained  her  benefactor 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.     Chemistij 
was  part  of  Johnson's  amusement    For  thia 
love   of    experimental    philosophy.   Sir   John 
Hawkins  thinks  an   apology  necessary.    Ho 
tells  us,  with  great  gravity,  that  curiosity  waf 
the  only  object  in  view ;    not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's  stone^ 
or  the  transmutation  of  metals.    To  enlarge  his 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  a 
literary  club.    This  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in    Gerard-street,    Soho,  on    every    Tuesday 
evening  through   the    year.      The    members 
were,  besides  himself,  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Nugent,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,   the  late  Mr.  Topham   Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,    Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, and  some  others.    Johnson's  affection  for 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  long  accj^uaintanccL 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  of  that  excellent  artist    Ho 
dehghted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Garrick'a. 
several  years  ago.    On  the  next  day  he  said,  ''I 
suppose.  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  coun* 
tryman.    Cum  talis  sit  utinam  nostbr   b»- 
SET  7"  From  that  time  his  constant  observatioa 
was,  ''That  a  man  of  sense  could  not  meet  Mr. 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  ^teway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  oeing  convmced  tnat  he  waa 
the  first  man  in  En^and."    Johnson  felt  not 
only  kindness,   but  zeal   and  ardour    for  hia 
friends.    He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.    Ho 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and 
particularly  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
the  mind  of  that  elegant  writer,  and  made  him 
impatient,  without  msguise,  of  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  any  person  whatever.    Of  this  in- 
firmity, which  marked  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  instance.    It  hap- 
pened that  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolaa 
and  Goldsmith   to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which 
were  exhibited' some  years  ago  in  or  near  the 
Hajrmarket     They  admired  the  curious  m^ 
chanism  by  which  the  puppets  were  made  to 
walk  the  stage,  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  sit 
down,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexterity,  that  "though 
Nature's  journeymen  made  the  men,  they  imi- 
tated humanity"   to   the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.    The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.    Jonnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  they 
had  seen ;  and  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  ad- 
miration, '*How   the  little  fellow  brandished 
his  spontoon !"    "  There   is    nothing   in   it," 
replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  impatience ; 
"  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can  do  it  as  well  my- 
self." 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  club^ 
and  happy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johnson 

*  See  JohiMoo's  Epitaph  oo  liiak 
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gained  in  the  year  1765  another  resource,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  from  the  solicitudes  of  hfe.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  related  the  fact,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  The 
author  of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self-conOTatulation, 
■ince  he  knows  the  tenderness  which  from  that 
time  soothed  Johnson's  cares  at  Strcatham,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subscribers  to 
Shakspcare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
promised  edition.  To  acquit  himself  of  this  ob- 
ligation, he  went  to  work  unwillingly,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1765,  Shakspcare  was  published;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Oxford,  in  eight  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  followed  the  example ;  and  till  then 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  de- 
cline ;  and  that  morbid  melancholy  which  o(\en 
clouded  his  understanding,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  antl  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  ilie  Rector  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue 
to  him  the  use  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham  ;  and  John- 
son from  that  time  became  a  constant  resident 
in  the  family.  He  went  occasionally  to  the  club 
in  Gerard-street;  but  his  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Streatham.  An  apartment  was  fitted 
up  for  him,  and  the  library  was  greatly  enlarged. 
Parties  were  constantly  invited  from  town ;  and 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elegant  table,  with 
select  and  polished  company.  Whatever  could 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
guest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Tnrale's  life.  Johnson  ac- 
companied the  family  in  all  their  summer  excur- 
sions to  Brighthelmstone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  say,  that  a 
more  ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possess- 
ed. His  education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  ha- 
bits of  a  gentleman  ;  his  amiable  temper  recom- 
mended ms  conversation  ;  and  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he 
was  the  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  his 
memory. 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers, 
or  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  en- 
tangled.    A  single  incident  of  that  kind  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with  a 
man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  time.     A  number 
of  frien(&  dined  with  Garrick  on  a  Chnstmas- 
day.    Foote  was  then  in  Ireland.    It  was  said 
at  table,  that  the    modem    Aristophanes   (so 
Foote  was  called)  had  been  horse-wnipped  by  a 
Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimicking  him  on  the 
stage.    "1  wonder,"  said  Garrick,  "that  any 
man  should  show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ; 
he  has  a  patent  for  such  liberties  ;  nobody  ever 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  ouarrel  with  him  in 
London."    "  I  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  "  to  find 
that  the  man  is  rising  in  the  worUV*    The  ex- 
pression was  afterwards  reported    to   Foote ; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  he  would  produce 
the  Caliban  of  Literature  on  the  stage.    Being 
informed  of  this  design,  Johnson  sent  word  to 


Foote,  *'  That  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the 
reformation  of  vice,  he  woula  step  from  the 
boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  before  the 
audience."  Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his 
antagonist,  and  abandoned  tlie  design.  No  ill- 
will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  say,  "That,  for 
broad-faced  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  cc^ual." 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  excited  tlie  curiosity  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  exiraordmary  things  were  said. 
Accordingly,  the  Ubrarian  at  Buckmgham-house 
invited  Johnson  to  see  that  elegant  collection  of 
books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  what 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room ; 
and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  author,  "  If 
he  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more  of  his 
compositions?"  Johnson  answered,  "That  he 
thought  he  had  written  enough."  "  And  I 
should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  Majesty,  "if 
you  had  not  written  so  well." 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  had  written 
enough,  his  genius,  even  in  spite  of  bodily  slug- 
gishness, could  not  lie  still.  In  1770  we  find 
him  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer.  The 
fiamc  of  discord  that  blazed  tliroughout  the  na^ 
tion  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
final  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected,  by  206  votes 
against  1143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  discon- 
tent To  allay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished The  False  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piozzi  informs 
us,  "That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  her 
house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
night  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night"  This 
ccleritv  has  appeared  wonderful  to  many,  and 
some  have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  placed  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  there  are  different 
methods  of  composition.  Virgil  was  used  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies ;  and  it  was 
Pope's  custom  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and  with  little  in- 
termediate use  6f  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large 
masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  opinion,  they 
have  completed  them.  This  last  was  Johnson's 
method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he 
had  well  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his 
mind  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  argument,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  often 
thought  aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over  to 
himself.  This  may  account  for  that  rapidity 
with  which,  in  general,  he  despatched  his  ^eets 
to  the  press,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  a 
fair  copy.  Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  elo- 
quence of  the  False  Alarm,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  erased  the  resolution  from  the 
Journals.  But  whether  they  have  not  left  ma- 
terials for  a  future  controversy,  may  be  made  a 
question. 

In  1771,  he  published  another  tract,  on  the 
subject  of  Falkland  islands.  The  design  was 
to  show  tlie  impropriety  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain  for  an  island  thrown  aside  from  human 
use,  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  sunmier. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  were 
fiirnished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

At  the  approach  of  the  geneni  election  in 
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1774,  he  wrote  a  short  discourse,  called  The 
Patriot ;  not  with  any  visible  application  to  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject  the 
leaders  <^  opposition,  who  called  themselves  pa- 
tziots.  In  1775  he  undertook  a  pamphlet  of 
more  importance,  namely,  Taxation  no  Tyran- 
ny, in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
ot  the  American  Congress.  The  scope  of  the 
a^oment  was,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  assemblies  a  legislature  of  their  own, 
were,  notwithstanding,  hable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
Britiah  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither 
peers  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience.  "When 
an  Englishman,"  he  says,  "is  told  that  the 
Americans  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally 
considers  how  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The 
event  has  shown  how  much  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  autimm  of  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  was  not  published  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1775.    This  book  has  been  variously  re- 
eeived;  by  some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  life 
and  manners  ;  by  others,  as  much  condemned, 
as  a  work  of  avowed  hostihty  to  the  Scotch  na- 
tion.     The  praise   was,  beyond  all  question, 
fairly  deserved  ;  and  tlie  censure,  on  due  exami- 
nation, will  appear  hasty  and  ill-founded.    That 
Johnson  entertained  some  prejudices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be  dissembled.    It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  says,  "  that  he  thought  their  suc- 
cess in  England  exceeded  their  proportion  of 
real  merit,  and  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that 
nationality  which  no  liberal-minded  Scotsman 
will  deny."    The  author  of  these  memoirs  well 
remembers,  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
•*  fiave   you  observed  the  difference  between 
jour  own  country  impudence  and  Scotch  im- 
padence  7"  The  answer  being  in  the  negative : 
••Then  I  will  tell  you," said  Johnson.     "The 
impudence  of  an  Irishman  is  the  impudence  of 
m  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you,  and  you  put  it 
away,  but  it  returns  agam,  and  flutters  and 
teaxes  you.    The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  is 
the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes,  and  sucks 
jour    blood."      Upon    another   occasion,  this 
writer  went  with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
bookseller,    in    Russel-street,    Covent-garden. 
Davis  came  running  to  him  almost  out  of  breath 
with  joy :  "  The  Scots  gentleman  is  come.  Sir; 
bia  pnncipal  wish  is  to  see  you  ;  he  is  now  in 
the  back-parlour."    "Well,  well,  Pll   see  the 
gentleman,"  said  Johnson.    He  walked  towards 
the  room.     Mr.  Boswell  was  the  person.    This 
writer  followed  with  no  small   curiosity.     "1 
fbd,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  that  I  am  come  to 
London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  pre- 
jodice  has  gone  forth-  against  us  North  Britons ; 
but  when  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talking  to 
a  large  and  liberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I 
cannot  help   coming  from    ScoUaruL*^      "Sir," 
■aid  Johnson,  "no  more  can  the  rest  of  your 
countrynien."* 

He  had  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate 
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him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland.    Being  a  cor- 
dial well-wisher  to  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  reli- 
gion.    He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  and  the 
Separatists  of  England.    To  the  former  he  im- 
puted no  disaffection,  no  want  of  loyalty.    Their 
soldiers  and  their  officers  had  shed  their  blood 
with  zeal  and  courage  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say,  were 
content  with  their  own  established  modes  of 
worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  present  age,  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  Church  of  England. 
This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit ;   and 
therefore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  i^ould  be  as  an  En- 
gUshman  to  him.     In  this,  surely,  there  was  no 
rancour,  no  malevolence.     The  Dissenters  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  dif 
ferent  light.     Their  religion,  he  frequently  said, 
was  too  worldly,  too  political,  too  restless  and 
ambitious.     The  doctrine  of  cashtering  kings, 
and  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution  a 
new  form  of  government,   wliich  lately  issued 
from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought  was,  under 
a  calm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.    He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  overturned  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican   Fanatics,  who 
would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  livings  and  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom.    That  those  scenes  ot  horror 
might  never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  though  he   apprehended 
no  danger'from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  his 
dislike  of  Calvinism  m'mgled  sometimes  with 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easily 
broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved  and 
respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  the 
island.     Dr.  Robertson^s  History  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays,  were  subjects  of  his 
constant   praise.     Mr.    Boswell,  Dr.  Rose  of 
Chiswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among 
his  most  intimate  friends.    Many  others  might 
be  added  to  the  hst    He  scorned  to  enter  S<x>t- 
land  as  a  spy  ;  though  Hawkins,  his  biographer, 
and  the  professing  defender  of  his  fame,  allow- 
ed himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  igno- 
ble character.   He  went  into  Scotland,  to  survey 
men  and    manners.     Antiquities,    fossils,  and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.     Ho 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  station  of 
Roman  camps,  or  the   spot  where  Galgacus 
fought  the  last  battle  for  public  liberty.     The 
people,  their  customs,  and  the  progress  of  litera^ 
ture  were  his  objects.    The  civilities  which  he 
received  in  the  course  of  his  tour  have  been  re- 
paid witli  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  gene- 
rally, with  great  elegance  of  expression.    EUa 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  stated  the  fact    This,  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  re- 
sented by  his  countrymen  with  anger  inflamed  to 
rancour ;  but  he  admits  that  there  are  few  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.    Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country,  he  saw  several  large  plants^ 
tions  of  pine  planted  by  gentlemen  near  their 
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Beats  ^  and  in  thu  respect  such  a  laudable  spirit 
prevails,  that,  in  another  haij  century  it  never 
shall  be  said,  "  To  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
are  you  come.^^  Johnson  could  not  wait  for  that 
half  century,  and  therefore  mentioned  things  as 
he  found  them.  If  in  tJiy  thins  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apology  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  with  candour, 
^  That  ne  may  have  been  surprised  by  modes  of 
life,  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  famihar 
to  men  of  wider  survey,  and  more  varied  con- 
versation. Novelty  and  i^orance  must  always 
be  reciprocal;  and  he  is  conscious  that  liis 
thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  little.** 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  John- 
son's inquiry  during  his  residence  in  Scotland 
and  the  Ueorides.     On  his  return  to  England, 
November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  his  head ;  but  the  cloud  never  burst,  and 
the  thunder  never  fell. — Ossian,  it  is  well  known, 
was  presented  to  the  public  as  a  translation 
from  the  Earse  ;  but  that  this  was  a  fraud,  John- 
son declared  without  hesitation.     **  The  Earse," 
he  says,  "  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a 
written  language.     The  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
were  more  cultivated.    In  Earse  there  was  not 
in   the  world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred 
years  old.    Martin,  who  in  the  last  century  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Western  Islands,  men- 
tions Irishy  but  never  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be 
found  in  the  islands  in  his  time.    The  bards 
could  not  read ;  if  they  could,  they  might  proba- 
bly have  written.    But  the  bard  was  a  baroarian 
amon^  barbarians,  and,  knowing  nothing  him- 
self^ hved  with  others  that  knew  no  more.     If 
there  is  a  manuscript  from  which  the  transla- 
tion was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written,  and 
where  is  it  7  If  it  was  collected  from  oral  recita- 
tion, it  could  only  be  in  detached  parts  and  scat- 
tered fragments ;  the  whole  is  too  lone  to  be  re- 
member^   Who  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form  7"  For  these  and  such  like  reasons,  John- 
son calls  the  whole  an  imposture.    He  adds, 
**  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  show  the 
original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.    To 
revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  evi- 
dence, is  a  degree  of  insolence  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  stubborn  auda- 
city is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt*'    This  reasoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight    It  roused  the  re- 
smtment  of  Mr.  Macpherson.  He  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  author;   and  Johnson  an- 
•wered  him  in  the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance. 
The  two  heroes  frownea  at  a  distance,  but  ne- 
ver came  to  action. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd 
eicited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
that  unhappy  man,  when  called  up  to  receive 
judgment  of  death ;  besides  two  petitions,  one 
to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  Q,ueen :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Newgate.  It  may  appear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  the  first  night.  It 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  wi- 
dow. Mrs.  Piozzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  rallied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
another,  his  answer  was,  "When  they  come  to 
AM  with  a  dying  Parson,  and  a  dead  Stay-ma^ 


ker,  what  can  a  man  do  ?"  Wc  come  now  to  the 
last  of  his  hterary  labours.     At  the  request  of 
the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.     The  first  publication  was  in  1 779,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.     In  a  memo- 
randum of  that  year  he  says,  some  time  in  March 
he  finished  the  Lives  of'^  the  Poets,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
un willing  to  work,  yet  working  with  vigour  and 
haste,     in  another  place,  he   hopes  they  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  mav  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.    That  the  history  of  so 
many  men,  who,  in  their  difierent  degrees,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not 
written  recently  aflcr  their  deaths,  seems  to  be 
an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  Republic 
of  Letters.     Their  contemporaries  in  general 
looked  on  witli  calm  indiflerence,  and  suffered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear  7  No 
just  observer  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased?  Was  even  Envy  silent  7  It  seemed  to 
have  been  a^eed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sur- 
vived, the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  afler  ages.     If  tradition  told  us 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern; 
that  Shakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrup 
at  playhouse  doors;    that  Dryden  fr^uentcd 
Button's    Coffee-house;    curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  the  best  part  of  her 
function,  which  is  to  instruct  mankmd  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  school  of  hfe.    This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  roll- 
ed away;  when  the  channels  of  information 
were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  little 
remained  besides  doubtful  anecdote,  uncertain 
tradition,  and  vague  report 

**  Nnnc  ntua  informia  premit  et  de^eru  VetuatM. 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  un- 
derstood in  other  ages,  and  in  other  countries. 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  record  the  lives  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  authors,  in  the  early  penods  of  the 
Republic.  In  France  the  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Fontenelle,  D'Alembert,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position. They  have  embalmed  the  dead.  But 
it  is  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advan- 
tages, even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  wits  of  France  had  ample  materials.  They 
hved  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the 
honour  done  to  their  country  by  their  Poets, 
their  Heroes,  and  their  Philosophers.  They 
had,  besides,  an  Academy  of  BeUes-Lettres,  where 
Genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  disserta- 
tions, which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  they  had  the  speeches  of  the  several 
mernbers,  delivered  at  their  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Academician  did  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  hii 
harangue  was  decorated  with  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  pane- 
^ric,  yet  being  pronounced  before  Qualified 
judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  conauct  and 
morals  of  the  deceased,  the  speaker  could  not, 
with  propriety,  wander  into  tne  rc^ona  of  fie- 
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The    truth  was  known,  before   it  was 

/  adorned.  The  Academy  saw  the  marble  before 
the  artist  polished  it  But  this  country  has  had 
no  Academy  of  Literature.  The  public  mind, 
for  centuries,  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and 
fiustion ;  b^  the  madness  of  many  far  the  gain  of  a 
fa§;  by  cnril  wars,  religious  dissensions,  trade 
and  eommerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  won- 
der that  cold  praise  has  been  often  the  only  re- 
ward of  merit  f  In  this  country  Doctor  Nathaniel 
Hodfee,  who,  like  the  good  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
drew  fmrer  inreath  amidst  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
continued  in  the  city,  administering  medical  as- 
■atance,  was  suffered,  as  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for  debt  in  a 
saoL  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought 
uie  New  River  to  London  was  ruined  by  that 
noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Otway  died 
for  want  on  Tower  Hill;  Butler,  the  great  author 
oTHudibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the 
Engtiah  lan^age,  was  left  to  languish  in  pover- 
ty, the  particulars  of  his  hfe  almost  unknown, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him  left  except  his  immor- 
tal poem.  Had  there  been  an  Academy  of  Lite- 
imture,  the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  per- 
sona would  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Swift,  it  seems,  had  the  idea  of  such 
an  institution,  and  proposed  it  to  Lord  Oxford ; 
but  Whiff  and  Tory  were  more  important  objects. 
It  is  needless  to  mssemble  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
the  Life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  the  inutility 
of  such  a  project  *'  In  this  country,"  he  says, 
"  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  it 
would  be  given  by  interest :  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
would  endure  the  least  disgust  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  as- 
sembly.** To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  Rojal  Soaety  has  not  been  dis- 
solved by  sullen  dissust ;  and  the  modern  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House  has  already  performed 
mocn,  and  promises  more.  Unammity  is  not 
neoessaiT  to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  contra- 
ry, by  mfierence  of  opinions,  and  colUsion  of 
sentiment,  the  cause  ot  literature  would  thrive 
and  flourish.  The  true  principles  of  criticism, 
the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  investigation  of 
antiquities,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  might 
ooeasaon  a  dash  of  opinion ;  but  in  that  conten- 
tion. Truth  would  receive  illustration,  and  the 
essays  of  the  several  members  would  supply  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy.  "  But,**  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  suppose  the  philological  decree  made 
and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority? 
In  absolute  government  there  is  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  the  countenance  of  greatness.  How 
little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  needs  not  be 
told.  The  edicts  of  an  English  Academy  would 
probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  may 
be  sore  to  disobey  them.  The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and  there- 
fore nothing  is  lefl,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticiae  himselC**  This  surely  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best  writers  that 
every  man  settles  for  himself  his  plan  of  legiti- 
mate composition ;  and  since  the  authority  of 
superior  genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority, 
whieli  tiie  indifidaal  obtains,  would  not  be  less- 


ened by  an  association  with  others  of  distin- 
guished ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  an  Academy  of  Literature  would  be  an 
establishment  highly  useful,  and  an  honour  to 
Literature.  In  such  an  institution  profitable 
places  would  not  be  wanted.  Vaiis  avarus  haud 
facile  est  animus;  and  the  minister,  who  shall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  faction  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probabiUty, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the  Mecenas  of 
letters. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  au- 
thor. Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  published  in  1778,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  Should  Biography  fall  again 
into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson 
to  look  back  through  a  century,  and  five  a  body 
of  critical  and  moral  instruction.  In  April  1781, 
he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  best  tell  that  melancholy  event. 
"  On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  April,  was  buried 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4th,  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think, 
on  Wednesdav  morning  he  expired.  I  felt  al- 
most the  last  flutter  of  lus  puls6,  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face,  that,  for  fifleen  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell!  may  God, 
that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  before 
his  death.  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose 
friendship  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts 
as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  mo 
heavy.  But  my  business  is  with  myself.*'  From 
the  close  of  his  last  work,  the  malady  that  per- 
secuted him  through  life,  came  upon  him  with 
alarming  severity,  and  his  constitution  declined 
apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired 
without  warning,  and  without  a  groan.  Events 
like  these  reminded  Johnson  of  his  own  mor- 
tality. He  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  Streatham,  to  the  7th  day  of  October  1789, 
when  having  first  composed  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  a  family  with  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  life,  he  removed  to  his  own  house  in  town. 
He  says  he  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
read  fortuitously  in  the  Qospel,  which  was  hi$ 
parting  use  of  the  library.  The  merit  of  the  fo- 
mily  is  manifested  by  the  sense  he  had  of  it,  and 
we  see  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
He  leaves  the  place  with  regret,  and  casts  a  Kn- 
gering  look  behind. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  1 783,  John- 
son had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  afTected  his 
speech  only.  lie  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  West- 
minster ;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
who  lived  at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brocklesby  ar- 
rived in  a  short  time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  Johnson  soon  recovered. 
During  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
visited  him,  and  found  him  reading  Dr.  Wat^ 
son*s  Chymistry.  Articulating  wiUi  difficulty, 
he  said,  "  From  this  book  he  who  knows  no- 
thing may  learn  a  great  deal;  and  he  who 
knows,  will  be  pleased  to  find  his  knowledge 
recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  plea»- 
inff."  In  the  month  of  August  he  set  out  for 
Litdifield  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  the 
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duiriiler  of  hu  wir«  b;  herfint  buBbmd;  tad 
in  tui  WSJ  back  paid  lus  respccU  la  Dr.  Adame 
mt  OxTord.  Mn.  WilLams  died  at  hi>  hou«e  in 
Bolt  Court,  in  Oie  month  of  Septcuibpi,  during 
hii  ibfCDce.    This  waa  another  Bliock  to  a  mind 


wai  conalanlly  before  hia  eyes  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  declared,  wai  terrible,  t'or 
Duny  yean,  when  he  was  not  diapoaed  lo  enter 
into  theconverMtion  going  forward,  whoever  ut 
near  hii  chair,  might  bear  him  repeating  from 
Sbakapeare, 


Bj  the  death  of  Mre,  WiUiama  he  wae  left  in  I 
■  Male  ofdealituliun,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  hia  i 
black  servant,  to  aoolhe  hia  aniioiis  moments. 
In  Kovembei  1783,  he  waa  awelled  from  head 
lo  fool  with  a  dropay.  Dr.  Brockleaby,  with  ! 
thai  benevolence  with  whieh  he  alwaya  aasiata  ' 
hi*  friends,  paid  hia  visila  with  assiduity.  The  ' 
medicines  piescribed  were  bo  efficacioua,  that  in  I 
a  few  days  Johnson,  while  he  waa  oflcring  up 
hia  piayera  waa  auddenly  oliliged  to  rise,  and.  in 
the  coiirae  of  the  day,  discharged  twenty  pints 
of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eaaed  of  his  dropsy,  began  to 
■  n  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  hia  constitu- 
IS  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
ling  with  his  friends,  he  established  a 
cuiiiciiwtion  etub,  tomeelon  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  lo  serve  a  man  whom  he  bad 
known  in  Mr.  Thrale's  household  for  many 
jears,  the  place  was  liied  at  his  house  inEssei- 
■tree^  near  the  Temple.  To  answerthc  molig- 
nant  remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  thia  sub- 
ject, were  a  wretched  waatc  of  time.  Profcas- 
Ing  to  be  Johnson'a  friend,  that  biographer  has 
msed  more  objerlions  to  hia  character,  than  all 
the  enemies  to  thai  eieellenl  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  billernesa  that  put  roncouri  iii  Ihi 
mueI  nf  hit  peaci.  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase,  Gsodnuj  0/  Atari, 
tehitk  mtimt  lUUe  mure  Ihmi  the  virbu  (if  a  hern 
or  a  dof.  He  should  have  known  that  kind  af- 
fections arc  the  essence  of  virtue:  tliey  arc  the 
will  of  God  itnplanlod  in  our  nalurr,  to  aid  and 
■trengthcn  moral  obliiialion  ;  tlicy  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  a  sense  of  duly.  Good  affeclinns  arc 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  aathor,  but  to  hia 
wrilinSB.  Ho  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold 
•cent  for  opporliinitieslo bark  andsnarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  sii  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  lo  moraine ;  but  Goodneas  of 
Heart,  or,  lo  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  virlut 
^  ■  Wic  sr  a  ioi,  would  redound  more  to  his 
honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no  mote  :  our  business 
ia  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
were  respectable  for  llieii  rank,  their  talents, 
and  their  lilenture.  They  attended  with  punc- 
BuU^  ^  about  Midmnniet  1764,  when,  with 


some  appearance  of  health,  JohiuM)  went  into 
Deibyshu«,  and  thence  la  Utchl^eld.  While  be 
waam  thai  pari  of  the  world,  his  fnenda  in  town 
were  labouring  for  his  bcnefiL  The  air  of  a 
niore  southern  climate  they  thoughl  mif^l  pro- 
long a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travelling  valetu- 
dinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  had 
saved  a  modf  rale  sum  of  ntoncy.  Mr.  BoaweU 
Reynolds  undertook  [< 

aiiceltor.     Wit 

t  the  bar,  Johnson  waa 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"  Thurlow  is  a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that 
I  neverknew  I  was  to  meet  him,  but— I  wu  go- 
ing to  say,  I  was  afraid,  bul  that  would  not  be 
(rue,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  anv  man  ;  bul  I 
never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  1  hurlow,  but  I 
knew  I  had  something  to  encounter."  The 
Chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  Johnson's 


iflered  lo  advance  (he  sum  of  five  hundred 
wunds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Litchfield, 
lohnson wrote  the  fallowing  letter: 

"My  Lord, 
■'  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  obaervalion 
>f  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's 


tude.     Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed, 


ban  grali- 
I,  I  should 

ileased  God  to 


own  bis  obligations  7  But  it  has  plea 
restore  me  (0  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  goiid,  1  could  not  escape  from 
myself  the  charge  of  advancing  n  false  claim- 
My  journey  lo  the  continent,  though  [  once 
thought  il  necessary,  was  never  much  encou- 
raged by  my  phvsicians;  and  I  was  very  desirooa 
that  your  Lordstiip  should  be  told  it  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  1  shoiJd  not  be  williug;  if 
much  worse,  1  should  not  be  able  lo  inigrale. 
Your  Lordship  was  iirsi  solicited  without  my 
knowledge  ;  but  when  I  was  told  thai  you  wer* 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did 
not  eipect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  1  have 
had  no  long  lime  to  brood  hopes,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  ima^nary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been  scarce  a  disappoinlment ;  and  from 
your  Lordship's  kindness  I  have  received  a  be- 
nelit  which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  miU  corior,  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  merlL 
I  Bin,  mv  Lord, 
You rl.ord ship's  most  obliged, 
most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

SxHOCL  Johnson. 
"  Sqrt.  178*." 


■ethe. 


with  a 


in  of  (wo 

id  the  other,  by 


gratitude  and  dignity  of  ae 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  grcBtnesB  of  mind  ia 
not  confined  to  greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  was  notconlenl  to  assist  with  his  medical 
art ;  he  resolved  to  nuniiln-  lo  his  patient's  miii^ 
and  ^hA  fi«m  kit  mtKWT^  Uu  tarrme  which  lb* 
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kle  refusal  from  a  high  quarter  might  occasion. 
To  enable  him  to  visit  the  south  of  France  in 
punuit  of  health,  he  ofiered  from  his  own  funds 
tn  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable 
quarterly.  This  was  a  noeel  oblivious  antidote, 
hot  it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  proposal,  however,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal 
sentiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social 
firtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  corresponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
intelligent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
ane,  and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  desir- 
ous to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  science  and  useful  knowledge.  He 
sara,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated  Litch- 
fiod,  October  20,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  give 
so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information. 
He  adds,  *'  At  Ashburne,  where  i  had  very  lit- 
tle company,  1  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bow- 
yer's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary  his- 
lonr,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his 
old  friends.     I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over.     I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.     You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
AUen  was  besides.     He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
away,  but  1  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.     I 
have  made  very  little  progress  in  recovery.     1 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live  on 
and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
<ifop8y  and  an  asthnuu  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent 
wmeotL  Eternity  presented  to  his  mind  an 
awnil  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
diought  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
ened the  comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent 
life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful,  insomuch  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  his  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia ; 
and  to  compose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  famer, 
hb  mother,  and  his  brotner  Nathaniel.  He 
meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour 
was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  that  stuck 
to  bis  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols : 

"  Sia, 

"The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign 
all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  their  proper  Authors,  at  the  request  of  Su* 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand, 
beinff  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
ahomd  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
tefitv. 

''1  reeofDinead  to  you  to  preserro  this  scrap 


of  literary  intelligence  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own 
hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,*^  that  the 
veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted, 
"lam,  Sir, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson." 
Dec.  6, 1784. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaiginians,  Numidians, 
Mauritinians,  Gaetulians,  Garamantes,  Mela^ 
no-Geetulians,  NigritsB,  Cyrenaica,  Marma- 
rica,  Regio  Syrtica,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls, Indians,  Chinese,  Dissertation  on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the  In- 
dependency of  the  Arabs. 
The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 

immediately  following.    By  M.  Sale. 
To   the  Birth  of  Abraham.      Chiefly  by  Mr. 

Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.   By 

Mr.  rsalmanazar. 
Xenophon's  Retreat    By  the  same. 
History  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantino- 

poUtan  Empire.    By  Dr.  Campbell. 
History  of  the  Romans.    By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  7,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
quested to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  with  a  professed  intention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  which  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  parti- 
ticular  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parhamcntary  Debates.  Such  was  the  good- 
ness of  Johnson^s  heart,  that  he  then  declared, 
that  "  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction : 
but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
conception  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
world,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  ima- 
gination." He  added,  "that  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  ecj^ual  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour," 
he  said,  **  was  no  uncommon  effort ;  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day,  including  a  part  of 
the  night" 

In  3ie  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked, 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the  printer, 
were  living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Channg-Cross  was  Faden^s  son,  he  saicL 
after  a  short  pause,  "  1  borrowed  a  guinea  ot 
his  father  near  thirty  years  ago ;  be  so  good  as 
to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me." 


*  It  ii  there  deposited.    J.  N. 

t  Before  this  authentic  cominunication,  Mr.  Nichols  had 
given,  in  the  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1781,  p.  370,  the  following  account  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory. The  proposals  were  published  October  6,  1739; 
and  the  authors  of  the  first  seven  volumes  wera. 

Vol.  1.  Mr.  Sale,  translator  of  the  Koran  —-II.  Geoffa 
Psalmanazar. — 111.  George  Psalmanazar,  Archibald  Bow- 
er, Capuin  Shelvock,  Dr.  Campbells— IV.  The  same  as 
vol.  III.— V.  Mr.  Rower.— VI.  Mr.  Bower,  Rev.  John 
SwiBton.-~Vn.  Mr.  Swiaum,  Mr.  Bowor 
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Wishing  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  every 
obligation,  Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of 
ten  pounds  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, at  his  house  in  Bedford-Row,  with  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
his  last. 

Mr.  Sastress  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illness.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out.  Jam  moritu- 
Rus !  But  the  love  of  hfe  was  still  an  active 

Srinciple.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
ropsy,  he  conceived  that  by  incisions  in  his 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  consequence ;  but,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  surface.  John- 
son cried  out,  "  Deeper,  deeper !  I  want  length 
of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  which,  after  a  few 
legacies,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  iiileen 
hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
black  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
tor by  his  friend  Dr.  Bathurst 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strength  of  rehgion 

Erevailed  against  the  infirmit)r  of  nature  ;  and 
is  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
sided into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  December  (the  last  of  his  exist- 
ence on  this  side  the  grave,)  the  desire  of  hfe 
returned  with  all  its  former  vehemence.  He 
still  imagined,  that,  by  puncturing  his  legs  re- 
lief might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  two  after  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  expired 
without  a  groan. 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  friends,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare^s  monument,  and 
close  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garhck.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D< 

obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

iCtatis  suae  lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  scenes  of  hfe,  and  the  literary  labours 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged,  we  may  be 
able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  stands  displayed  in 
open  daylight  Nothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  he  said  is  known;  and  without  al- 
lowing him  the  usuaT  privilege  of  hazarding 
■entiments,  and  advancing  positions,  for  mere 


amusement,  or  the  pleasure  of  discussion.  Cri- 
ticism has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable 
for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously  thought. 
His  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  discovers 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart 
of  the  man,  with  all  his  inward  consciousness. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in 
his  secret  recesses,  has  any  one  vice  been  disco- 
vered. We  see  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his 
life,  and  severely  censuring  himself  for  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and 
otlier  bodily  inhrmities,  rendered  impracticable. 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  throuc^h  the 
day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and 
to  the  last,  amidst  paroxysms  and  remissions  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  resolutions 
to  amend  his  life.'''  Many  of  his  scruples  may 
be  called  weaknesses ;  but  they  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  ana  most  excellent 
man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  large  and 
unwieldy.  His  nerves  were  affected  by  that 
disorder,  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  was 
presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  head  shook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that 
his  legs  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.  He  would  sometimes  of  his  own 
accord  do  things  inconsistent  with  the  estabhsh- 
ed  modes  of  behaviour.  Sitting  at  table  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted 
herself  to  circulate  the  subscription  for  Sbak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till  with  a  smile 
she  asked,  "  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when 
he  has  done  with  it?"  The  exteriors  of  poUte- 
ness  did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  tnat  ci- 
vility which  proceeds,  or  ought  to  proceed,  from 
the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid 
melancholy  had  an  efiect  on  his  temoer;  his 
passions  were  irritable ;  and  the  pride  ot  science, 
as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independent  spirit,  in- 
flamed him  on  some  occasions  above  all  bounds 
of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the  shade  of 
academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to  his  friends 
and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner, 
which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally 
loud,  and  often  overstretched.  Metaphysical 
discussion,  moral  theory,  systems  of  religion^ 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  General  history  had  little  of  his  reganL 
Biography  was  his  delight  The  proper  shtdy  o/* 
mankind  is  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic 
war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the  person  that  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  logician ;  one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  logic  are  said  to  be  of 
use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  argumentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  nor  with  such  acute  discernment 
A  fallacy  could  not  stand  before  him;  it  was 
sure  to  be  refuted  by  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  almost 
uneoualled.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  place  the  argument  of  his  adversary  in  a  la* 


*  On  the  subject  of  voluntary  penance,  tee  the 
bier,  No.  CX. 
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dieniiM  light,  one  wms  sfanost  inclined  to  think 
riMadt  ike  Uti  of  tnUk,  He  was  surprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  wms  certsinly  true,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  wit  and  humour  were  his  shin- 
mff  talents.  That  he  often  argued  for  the  sake 
or  triumph  oTer  lus  adversary,  cannot  be  dis- 
•enibled.  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  has  been 
bewd  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked  him 
for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  had 
been  convinced,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute, 
that  an  opinion,  which  he  had  embraced  as  a 
settled  tnrth,  was  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
This  being  reported  to  Johnson,  ''Nay,"  said 
be^  **do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for  he  was  right, 
tad  I  was  wrong.**  Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in 
the  ling  at  Smithfield,  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of 
di^mtants,  was  determined  neither  to  be  tknwn 
ner  emmuered.  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety, 
srii^gorcmment,  or  the  command  of  his  pas- 
nous  in  conversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  his  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought 
tiM  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  b^n 
known  to  brc«k  out  with  violence,  and  even  fe- 
locity.  When  the  firay  was  over,  he  generally 
■olieDed  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating 
neasores,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be 
left  ranklinff  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  Of 
this  defect  Ee  seems  to  have  been  conscious.  In 
m  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  "Poor  Baretti ! 
do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  httle 
will  be  sufiicient  He  means  only  to  be  frank 
and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
mi  say  a  little  wise.  To  be  frank,  he  thinks, 
n  to  be  cynical ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be 
mde.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather, 
beqifise  of  his  misbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
after m  better  example.**  For  his  own  intolerant 
mmd  oiverbearing  spirit  he  apologized  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  had  done  some  ^ood ;  obscenity  and 
muNety  were  repressed  in  his  company. 

U  was  late  in  life  before  he  had  the  habit  of 
J,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  polite 
ipany.  At  Mr.  Thrale*8,  he  saw  a  constant 
cassion  of  wdl-accomplished  visitors.  In 
that  BocietT  he  began  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  his  own  character.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  modeb  before  him.  He  aimed  at  what 
1ms  been  called  by  Swift  the  lesser  fnorals,  and  bv 
CieefO  tninores  virtuies.  His  endeavour,  though 
aew  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaints 
aace.  Men  were  glad  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
ts  be  communicative  on  e<^ual  terms  and  recipro- 
cal eomplaisance.  The  time  was  then  expect- 
ed when  he  was  to  cease  being  what  Qeorge 
Gairick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
}iimm  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  **  A 
TBcmifDous  Companion.**  He  certainly  wished 
lo  be  polite,  and  even  thought  himself  so ;  but 
Us  civility  still  retained  something  uncouth  and 
hanh.  His  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the 
endeaTOor  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured 
•vea  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  fur- 
tkme  to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Plinj,  that  in 
the  oonfines  of  virtue  and  great  quahties  there 
are  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  Dr. 
JohnaoD  not  <me  ingredient  can  take  the  name 
of  Tiee.  From  his  attainments  in  literature 
the  piide  of  knowledge ;  and  from  his  pow- 
of  wiimiinr  theloTeofdispntatioiianathe 
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vain^ory  of  superior  vigour.  His  piety,  in 
some  instances,  bordered  on  superstition.  Ho 
was  willing  to  beheve  in  preternatural  agency, 
and  thou^t  it  not  more  strange  that  there 
should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  held  him  in  sus- 
pense. '*  Second  sight,**  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us, 
**  is  a  power  of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancy  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  happen  at  a  future 
day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  the  last  who  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  a 
boat  at  sea  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and,  being 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  started  up,  and 
said  his  men  wouldbe  drowned,  for  he  had  seen 
them  pass  before  him  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  locks.  The  event  corresponded  with 
his  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,**  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  *'  a  distempered  imagination, 
clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impression 
on  the  spirits^  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures 
while  they  lie  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject  He  wished 
for  some  positive  proof  of  communications  with 
another  world.  His  benevolence  embraced  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  yet  was  tinctured  with 
particular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  so 
much  that  he  began  to  wish  mm  not  a  Presby- 
terian. To  that  body  of  Dissenters  his  zeal  (or 
the  EstabUshed  Church  made  him  in  some  d^ 
gree  an  adversary :  and  his  attachment  to  a 
mixed  and  hmitea  Monarchy  led  him  to  declare 
open  war  against  what  he  called  a  sullen  R^ 
publican.  He  would  rather  praise  a  man  of 
Oxford  than  of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were  the 
shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  certain  party-writers  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  consists  in  a 
just  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  difi- 
gent  in  the  discharge  of  those  essential  duties  7 
His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  1738 ;  he  con- 
tinued those  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him 
scrutinizing  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
his  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevolence, 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  happi- 
ness. Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  nis 
friendships?  It  has  been  said  tliat  there  was  no 
real  afiection  between  him  and  Garrick.  On 
the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  some  cor- 
rosions of  jealousy.  The  character  of  Pros- 
peso,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  800,  was,  beyond  all 
Question,  occasioned  by  Qarrick*s  ostentatious 
display  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was 
surely  fair  to  take  from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a 
moral  essay  ;  and  though  no  more  was  intended, 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  unea 
He  was  also  hurt  that  his  Litchfield 
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friend  did  not  think  so  highly  of  his  dramatic 
art  as  the  rest  of  the  wond.  The  (act  was, 
Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as  they  roee 
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and  chased  one  another  in  the  varied  features 
of  that  expressive  face ;  and  by  his  own  manner 
of  reciting  verses,  which  was  wonderfully  im- 
pressive, lie  plainly  showed   that  he  thought 
there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  mea- 
sured cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers   being  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  the  side  of 
the  scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  : 
when  Garrick  came  off   the  stage,    he  said, 
"  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all  my  feel- 
ings."    "Prithee,"    replied  Johnson,  "do  not 
tuk  of  feelings.  Punch  has  no  feeUngs."    This 
seems  to  have  been  his  settled  opinion ;  admi- 
rable as  Garrick's  imitation  of  nature  always 
was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimicry*     Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and 
loved  Garrick;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that  he  deserved 
his  great  success,  because  on  all  applications 
for  charity  he  gave  more  than  was  asked.     Af- 
ter Qarrick's  death  he  never  talked  of  him  with- 
out a  tear  in  his  eye.     He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  works  and  the  historian  of  his  life.*^     It  has 
been    mentioned,    that   on    his   death-bed   he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.    Numbers  are  still  Uving 
who  know  these  facts,  and  still  remember  with 
gratitude  the  friendship  which  he  showed    to 
uiem  with  unaltered  anection  for  a  number  of 
years.    EUs  humanity  and  generosity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  slender  income  were  unbounded. 
ft  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sorrowful,  found  in  his  house  a  sure  re- 
treat   A  strict  adherence  to  truth  he  considered 
as  a  sacred  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his 
etory.    The  late  Mr.  Tyers,    who  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  intimately,  observed,  "  that  he  always 
talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath." 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
man,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
conduct,  such  is  the  light  in  which  he  appears 
to  the  writer  of  this  essay.  The  following  lines 
of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  in  mi- 
niature. 

Fvetrndior  est  patilo,  mmu*  aplut  aeuti* 
ffaribut  horum  hominum,  ridtri  poBtit,  eo  quod 
RutticiuM  Unuo  toga  dejluit,  et  male  laxua 
Jnpede  calceu*  karet ;  at  est  bontu,  ut  melior  vir 
Non  uImm  quiaquam:  at  tibi  omicitf,  at  tngenium  ingtn»t 
Inenlta  lotet  hoc  tub  corpore. 

**  Your  friend  is  passionate,  perhaiM  unfit 
For  the  brisk  petulance  of  modern  wit. 
His  hair  ill-cut,  his  robe  that  awkward  flows, 
Or  his  large  shoes,  to  raillery  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  yet  is  he  not  possessed 
Of  virtues,  with  which  very  few  are  bless'd? 
While  underneath  this  rude,  uncouth  disguise, 
A  genius  of  extensive  knowledge  lies." 

Francis'  Hok.  Book.  i.  Sat.  3. 

It  remains  to  give  a  review  of  Johnson*s 
works ;  and  thi'^,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the  reader. 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  not  encouraged  in 
this  undertaking.  The  assistance,  however,  which  he 
gave  to  Davies,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Garrick,  has  been 
acknowledged  in  general  terms  by  that  writer,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  style,  appears  to  have  been  very  conside- 
rable.   C. 


Like  Milton  and  Addison,  he  seems  to  have 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Those  compo- 
sitions show  that  he  was  an  early  scholar ;  out 
his  verses  have  not  the  graceful  ease  that  gave 
so  much  suavity  to  the  poems  of  Addison.  The 
translation  of  the  Messiah  labours  under  two 
disadvantages ;  it  is  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope^s  inimitable  performance,  and  afterwards 
witn  the  Pollio  of  Virgil.  It  may  appear  trifling 
to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in  the 
word  VirgOj  long  and  short  in  the  same  line; 
Virgo,  Virgo  parit  But  the  translation  has 
great  merit,  and  some  admirable  lines.  In  the 
odes  there  is  a  sweet  flexibility,  pardcularly,  To 
his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  himsielf  at 
the  theatre,  March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the  Isle 
of  Sky ;  and  that  to  Mrs.  Thrale  from  the  same 
place. 

His  English  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to 
think,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses, 
that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of  Pope.  His 
first  production  in  this  kind  was  London,  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  JuvenaJ.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  the  room  of 
ancient  manners.  The  author  had  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having 
the  skill  to  polish  his  numbers,  he  became  a  sharp 
accuser  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the 
same  author.  Though  it  is  translated  by  Drj- 
den,  Johnson^s  imitation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  and  has  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  concerning 
the  object  of  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Deity.  The 

f general  proposition  is,  that  good  and  evu  are  so 
ittle  understood  by  mankind,  that  their  wishes 
when  grc^nted  are  always  destructive.  This  is 
exemplified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  such  as 
riches,  state  preferment,  eloquence,  military  glo- 
ry, long  life,  and  the  advantages  of  form  and 
beauty.  JuvenaPs  conclusion  is  worthy  of  a 
Christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson's. 
"  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  judge 
what  is  fittest  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his  Cre- 
ator than  to  himself.  If  we  must  pray  for  spe- 
cial favour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  sufl^r- 
ings  preferable  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  the  soft 
repose  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  this  we  can  give 
otirselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can 
make  us  happy."  In  the  translation  the  zeal  of 
the  Christian  conspired  with  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  eclipsed. 
For  the  various  characters  in  the  original,  the 
reader  is  pleased,  in  the  English  poem,  to  meet 
with  Carainal  Wolsey,  Buckingham  stabbed  by 
Felton,  Lord  Strafford,  Clarendon,  Charles  Xlf. 
of  Sweden ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes, 
Lydiat,  Qalileo,  and  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson's  delight  in  biography  that  the 
name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth  from  obscurity.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  useless  to  tell,  that  Lydiat 
was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evan* 
gelists.  With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  the  priaon 
of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Laud, 
and  others  paid  his  debts.   He  petitioned  Chulea 
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I.  to  be  tent  to  Ethiopia  to  procure  manuacriptB. 
HmTiog  spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bi- 
ahopa,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Puritans,  and 
twice  carried  away  a  prisoner  from  his  rectory. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1646. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage 
in  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks ;  an  author 
highly  commended  in  the  Rambler,  No.  122. 
An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Qreat, 
first  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  wliich 
tbe  fable  is  made  to  move.  The  substance  of 
tbe  story  is  shortly  this.  In  1453  Mahomet  laid 
siege  to  Coostantmople,  and  having  reduced  the 
place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Grreek,  whose 
name  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  em- 
brace the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  ^ce  his 
throne.  Elnraged  at  this  intended  marriage,  the 
Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
Emperor.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Mahoi|iet,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
"catching  with  one  hand,"  as  KnoUes  relates  it, 
**  tbe  &ir  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
drawing  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  one 
Mow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  the  ^reat  terror  of 
them  all ;  and,  ha\nng  so  done,  said  unto  them, 
Now,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
able  to  bridle  his  aHections  or  not"  The  story 
is  simple^  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  am- 
plify it  with  proper  emsodes,  and  give  it  compli- 
cation and  variety.  The  catastrophe  is  changed, 
and  horror  gives  place  to  terror  and  pity.  But, 
after  all,  the  fable  is  cold  and  languid.  There 
is  not,  throughout  the  piece,  a  single  situation  to 
ezcito  curiosity,  and  raise  a  conflict  of  passions. 
The  diction  is  nervous,  rich,  and  elegant;  but 
splendid  language,  and  melodious  numbers,  will 
make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  senti- 
ments are  beautiful,  always  happily  expressed, 
but  seldom  appropriated  to  the  character,  and 
fraeially  too  philosophic.  What  Johnson  has 
said  of  the  tragedy  ot  Cato  may  be  appUed  to 
Irene :  "  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  na- 
tural affections.  Nothing  excites  or  assuages 
emotion.  The  events  are  expected  without  soli- 
cttude,  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor- 
row. Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  con- 
sider not  what  mev  are  doing,  nor  what  they  are 
mifiering :  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  have 
to  say.  It  is  unafiecting  elegance,  and  chill  phi- 
losophr.**  The  following  speech,  in  tbe  mouth 
of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of 
tbe  British  constitution,  has  been  oflen  selected 
from  the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Irene 
abounds: 

**  If  then  be  aoy  land,  ea  fame  reports 
Where  eommoa  lawi  restrain  the  prince  and  rabject ; 
A  happv  land,  where  circulatinf  power 
FWwa  oiroafli  each  member  of  th*  embodied  state ; 
flan,  aeC  ancooacioua  of  the  mighty  blesainf , 
Her  ffracelhl  eona  shine  brirht  with  every  virtue ; 
Uatamled  with  the  lust  of  Innovation ; 
flare  all  uaite  to  hold  her  leaf^e  of  rule, 
Uabfokea  aa  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
Imka  the  jarring  elements  in  peace.** 


These  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
jears  ago  they  fotmd  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
spp1swd<ffg  auoiences :  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
the  foice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  ntetO' 
jpfcyiifi  and  the  new  lights  of  certain  politicians, 
wfao  would  i^adly  find  their  private  advantage 


in  the  disasters  of  their  country;  a  race  of/nen, 
quibuu  nuUa  ex  hanesto  ipes. 

The  prologue  to  Irene  is  written  vrith  ele- 
gance, and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  Uteraiy 
pride  and  lofly  spirit  of  the  author.  The  epilogue, 
we  are  told  in  a  late  publication  was  wntten  by 
Sir  William  Young.  This  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  append- 
ages to  a  dramatic  performance  are  not  assigned 
to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  person  of 
fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  writton 
by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  the  epilogue  in  question  could  be 
transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the  worst 
jeu  tPesprit  that  ever  fell  from  Johnson's  pen.'*' 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  dissertations,  would  lead  beyond  the 
mtended  hmits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suflice  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  al- 
ways taught  his  readers  to  think.  The  life  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
model  of  the  biographical  style.  The  review  of 
the  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with  as- 
perity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  provoked 
from  Soame  Jcnyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment, 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  author. 

The  Rambler  may  bo  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  reputa- 
tion which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essays 
was  not,  at  first  equal  to  their  merit.  They  had 
not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by 
variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expe^ed  7 
The  wits  of  Glueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator  ;  and  Johnson  stood 
I  alone.  "A  stage-coach,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  "  must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whc^ 
ther  there  are  passengers  or  not"  So  it  was  wilh 
the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  foi 
two  years.  In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  es- 
says form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  observations  on 
life  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and 
the  papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of  literature.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the 
author's  mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight 
or  ten,  coming  from  the  same  fountain-head,  no 
wonder  that  they  have  the  racincss  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.  Of  this  uniformity 
Johnson  was  sensible.  He  used  to  say,  that  if  he 
had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the 
collection  would  nave  been  more  miscellaneous, 
and  by  consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  This  he  used  to  illustrate 
by  repeating  two  beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own 
dde  to  Cave,  or  Sylvanus  Urban ; 

Non  uUa  Musis  pagina  gratior, 
Quam  que  sevens  ludicra  jungere 
Novit,  fatigaumque  nug is 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 

Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rosse  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refulget 
iEtherets  variata  fucis. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epilcwoe 
was  written  by  Sir  William  Young.  See  BosweU's  LUW 
of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  166—70. 8vo.  edit.  1904.  The  inter- 
nal  evidence  that  it  is  not  Johnson's,  is  very  etroog,  parti- 
cularly ia  the  line  **  But  how  the  devUi"  ^> 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.    His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Suit  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wonis,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned;  or  at  least 
would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
style.    And  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  praised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.    Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
style.     Dryden,  Tillotson,   and    Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.    Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope, 
with  more  correctness,  carried  our  language 
well  nigh  to  perfection.    Of  Addison,  Johnson 
was  used  to  sav,  Ht  ii  the  Raphael  of  Ettoif 
WrUert,    How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such 
elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved, 
unless  it  be  true  that  ne  took  an  early  tincture 
from  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.    Hence  the  peculiarities 
of  bis  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
unusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from  the 
learned   languages.     His  own  account  of  the 
matter  is,  "When  conmion  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
fication, 1  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas."    but  he  for- 
got the  observation  of^  Dryden:   If  too  tnany  fo^ 
reign  words  are  poured  in  upon  ut^  U  looks  as  if 
they  were  designed^  noi  to  assist  the  natives^  but  to 
conquer  them.    There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
swell  of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness 
of  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  sound  of  the  words.    Determined  to  discard 
colloquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  elesant  simplicity  that  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  Addison.    He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  subject ;   and 
though  be  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox, 
he  may  be  fairly  called  an  OaiGWAL  Thinkxr. 
His  reading  was  extensive.    He  treasured  in  his 
mind  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he 
added  to  it  from  his  own  meditation.    He  col- 
lected, qua  reeonderet^  auetaque  promeret,    Addi- 
son was  not  so  profound  a  thinker.    He  was 
bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  ;  and  he 
found  an  early  patron  in  Lord  Somera.    He  de- 

Sinded,  however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than 
e  vigour  of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows, 
that  he  relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  class- 
ics ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  language, 
no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  s^e, 
which  has  been  so  justly  admired ;  simple,  yet 
elegant;  adorned,  yet  never  overwrought ;  nch 
in  allusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  correct,  I  matters  of  taste  every  reader  will  choose  for 


imagination,  alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature 
and  of  art  He  reaches  the  sublime  without 
any  apparent  effort  When  he  tells  us,  "  If  we 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  manv  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attendedf  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  planets  :  if  we  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights  that  are  sunk  further, 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  ether,  we  are 
lost  in  a  labvrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  con- 
founded with  the  magnificence  and  immensity 
of  nature  ;**  the  ease  with  which  this  passage 
rises  to  unaffected  grandeur,  is  the  secret  charm 
that  captivates  the  reader.  Johnson  is  always 
lofly ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dryden's  phrase,  to  be 
o*er^informed  with  meaning,  and  nis  words  do 
not  appear  to  himself  adequate  to  his  conception. 
He  moves  in  state,  and  his  periods  are  always 
harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Visions  of 
Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is  ne- 
ver the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  nimself.  If  we  except  the  Es- 
says on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addison 
cannot  be  called  a  philosophical  critic  His  mo- 
ral Essays  are  beautiful :  but  in  that  province 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  though  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  bwrthens 
of  numhnd  (in  the  Spectator  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Johnson  said, "  Topham  Beauderk  has 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease ; 
but  when  I  say  a  g^od  thins  I  seem  to  labour.** 
When  we  compare  him  wim  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronffer.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth :  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison  in- 
sinuates himself  with  an  air  of  modes^ ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  se- 
renity talking  to  Venus : 

**  Yalta,  quo  eoBlum  tempestateaqva  ■ereaat.*' 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans :  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and^piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short  of 
ideas :  he  pours  along,  familiarizing  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and  sono- 
rous periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Pope  has  said  of  Homer :  *'  It  is  the  sentiment 
that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass  in 
the  furnace,  which  ^rows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  beat  more  intense.'* 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.     In 


without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays,  in 
general,  are  on  the  surface  of  life  :  if  ever  ori- 
mnal,  it  was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coveriy,  and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it :  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  required. 
The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  IS,  from  a  young 
giri  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation.    Addison  poesessed  an  unclouded 


himseUl  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  he  instructs:  and  writinff,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic 
style,  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for 
imitation. 

The  essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  assumed  character,  is  written  with  abated 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  ele- 
gance.   It  is  the  Odyssey  after  the  Illiad.    In- 
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thinking  would  not  become  the  Idler.  The 
first  number  presents  a  well-drmwn  portrait  of  an 
Idler,  and  from  that  character  no  deviation  could 
be  made.  Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  aus- 
tere manner,  and  plays  us  into  sensei,  He  still 
continues  his  lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  ad- 
verts to  common  occurrences,  and  is  oflen  con- 
tent with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  informs 
oa,  that  twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution 
ftom  difli9rent  hands.  One  of  these.  No.  33,  is 
the  journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but 
M  Johnson,  beinff  himself  an  original  thmker, 
always  revolted  from  servile  imitation,  he  has 
printed  the  piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that 
the  ioumal  of  a  citizen  in  the  Spectator  almost 
precluded  the  attempt  of  any  subsequent  writer. 
This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed,  afler 
observing,  that  the  author's  mother,  being  buried 
CO  the  93d  of  January,  1759,  there  is  an  admiral 
ble  paper  occasioned  by  that  event,  on  Satuidav 
the  tJth  of  the  same  month.  No.  41.  The  read- 
er, if  he  pleases,  may  compare  it  with  another 
fine  paper  in  the  Rambler^  No.  54,  on  the  convic- 
tion that  rushes  on  the  mmd  at  the  bed  of  a  dy- 
inf  friend. 

''Rasselas,^  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  '<is  a 
■pecimen  of  our  language  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled; it  is  written  in  a  style  refined  to  a  degree 
^  immMMlaU  puriiy,  and  displays  the  whole  force 
of  ttirgid  eloquence.**  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
this  encomium.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  both 
elegant  and  sublime.  It  is  a  view  of  human  life, 
<fi^layed,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy  colours. 
The  author's  natural  melancholy,  depressed,  at 
the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
Bother,  darkened  tne  picture.  A  tale,  that  should 
keep  curiosity  awake  by  the  artifice  of  unexpect- 
ed incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  preg- 
nant with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  will  find,  that  it  is  not  a 
eonrae  of  adventures  that  invites  him  forward, 
bat  a  discussion  of  interesting  questions ;  Re- 
fections on  Human  life ,  the  HlBtory  oflmlae,  the 
Man  of  Leaminjy^ ;  a  Dissertation  upon  Poetry ; 
the  Character  of^a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who 
discourses  with  energy  on  the  government  of  the 
passions,  and  on  a  suclden,  when  Death  deprives 
htm  of  his  daughter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  the  eloouence  that  adorned  them, 
yielding  to  the  stroke  of  affliction  Mrith  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  It  is  by  pic- 
tures of  life,  and  profound  moral  reflection,  that 
expectation  is  engaged  and  gratified  throughout 
the  work.  The  l£story  of  the  Mad  Astronomer. 
who  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he  possessed 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  sun 
passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  his  direction,  re- 
presents in  striking  colours  the  sad  effect  of  a 
distempered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more 
afiecting  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  lived  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visita- 
tion ;  from  one  who  says  emphatically,  **  Of  the 
uncertainties'  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dread- 
ful and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason."  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  mad- 
Bess,  and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  ima^na^ 
tioii,  till  in  time  some  particular  train  of  ideas 
fixes  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs  con- 
stand  j  to  the  favourite  conception,  is  carried  on 
in  a  strain  of  acute  observation ;  but  it  leaves  us 
fooBB  to  tlimk  that  the  author  was  transcribing 


from  his  own  apprehensions.  The  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  tne  soul  gives  us  all  that  philoso- 
phy knows,  not  without  a  tincture  of  supersti- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits  was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject 
that  employed  both  Johnson  and  Voltaire :  but 
CatuUde  is  the  work  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and 
Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  ex- 
hibits a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  worid  has  known  the 
weepingas  well  as  the  laughing  philosopher. 

The  Dictionary  does  not  properiy  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  essay.  The  preface,  how- 
ever, will  be  foimd  in  this  edition.  He  who  reads 
the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  mithetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in- 
sensibility in  his  ccmpoeition  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work  itself,  though 
in  some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  m 
others  malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its 
fame,  still  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  Englidi 
Literature. 

Thoaf  h  itorau  and  tenpeats  thunder  on  ita  brour, 
And  oceans  break  their  oillowi  at  its  feet, 
It  standa  unmoved,  and  f  loriea  in  ita  beif  bU 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  no  man 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  The  public  expected  more 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perform  ^  and  yet  his 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  sub- 
sequent commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One 
note  for  its  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  place.  Hamlet  says ;  "  For  if 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
God-kissing  carrion."  In  this  Warburton  cGs- 
covered  the  ortgtn  of  eviL  Hamlet,  he  says, 
breaks  ofi^in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  being  unwiUinff  to  keep  the  secret, 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philosophical  reasoning 
that  leaves  the  reader  in  astonishment  Johnson, 
with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fanciful  hypothesis, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emendation,  which  al- 
most sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author. 
The  general  observations  at  the  end  df  the  seve- 
ral plays,  and  the  preface  will  be  found  in  this 
edition.  The  former,  with  great  elegance  and 
precision,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  phi- 
losophical criticism. 

Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude 
for  his  pension,  or  the  solicitation  ot  men  in 
power,  did  not  support  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  styfe 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of 
language.  When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  common  rights  qftnankind^ 
the  virulence  of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  through- 
out the  kingdom,  Johnson  over-heated  his  mind ; 
bat  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  littleness  of  spirit  that 
might  incline  him  to  advance  what  he  did  not 
think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  False  Atwrm^ 
though  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom concurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  John- 
son, having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  given,  with  great  humour,  and  no  less 
tnith,  w&t  may  be  called,  tiu  Hrik^  fmrenUigif 
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tmd  tdueaUm  of  a  remonstranee.  On  the  subject 
of  Falkl&nd^B  Islands,  the  fine  dissuasive  from  too 
hastily  involving  the  world  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  must  extort  applause  even  from  the  party 
that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  the  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet that  Johnson  offered  battle  to  Junius  ;  a 
writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  elegance  of  his 
•tyle,  charmed  every  reader,  though  his  object 
was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  iavour  of  a  faction. 
Junius  fought  in  the  dark ;  he  saw  his  enemy 
and  had  his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained 
safe  in  obscurity.  But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson, 
mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  The  keen  invective  which  he  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war 
between  two  combatants,  who  knew  the  use  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as 
eagerly  expected  as  between  Mendoza  and  Big 
Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as 
tne  mmn  in  the  mask  in  Voltaire's  History. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such 
as  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  au- 
thor did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  Antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  from  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
nor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measure  a  degree, 
and  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve- 
ral islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  informa- 
tion, expected  what  was  never  intended.  In 
iPtry  work  regard  the  writer's  end.  Johnson  went 
to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
proffress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
arttully  blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
wish,  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  that 
lo  travel,  and  totdl  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his 
imploymetU. 

As  to  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  this  place. 
They  are  collected  in  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  which 
nms  through  the  several  speeches  is  sufficiently 
known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more 
volumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  set  of  Sermons 
left  for  pubhcation  by  John  Taylor,  LX..  D.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses into  the  world,  has  not  given  them  as 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could 
say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  he  left  them 
in  silence  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  production  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  tlie 
candour  of  that  elegant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  ^ive  an  additional  proof  of  John- 
son's ardour  m  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  dehvered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife ;  but  that  reverend 

Sntleman  declined  the  oflice,  because,  as  he  told 
r.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  deceas^  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesson,  written  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over-charged  with  ambi- 
tious ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
time  carried  with  hun  to  his  pulpit    He  had  the 


largest  Bull*  in  England,  and  some  of  the  best 
Sermons. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  the 
most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
of  all  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  perform- 
ance he  needed  little  preparation.  Attentive 
always  to  the  history  of  letters,  and  by  his  owe 
natural  bias  fond  of'^biography,  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  Book- 
sellers. He  was  versed  in  the  whole  body  of 
English  Poetry,  and  his  rules  of  criticism  were 
setUcd  with  precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the 
Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphysical  Poets  of 
the  last  century,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty  as 
well  as  sound  obser\'ation.  The  writers  who 
followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest  of  something 
better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho  says 
in  Don  duixote,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat  They  took  pains  to  be- 
wilder themselves,  and  were  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review 
of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit  is  detected  in  all  its 
shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste  for  glittering  con- 
ceits, and  far-fetched  allusions,  is  exploded,  ne- 
ver, It  is  hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  observations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says,  "These  com 
positions  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remark, 
and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime  passages, 
have  unauestionably  great  merit;  but  if  they 
be  regarded  merely  as  containing  narrations  of 
the  lives,  delineations  of  the  characters,  and 
strictures  of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far 
from  being  always  to  be  depended  on."  He 
adds,  "  The  characters  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  there  is  sometimes  too  much  malignity  of 
misrepresentation,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  erroneous 
criticism."  The  several  clauses  of  this  censure 
deserve  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  related  upon 
the  best  intelligence,  and  the  best  vouchers  that 
could  be  gleaned,  afler  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
Probability  was  to  be  inferred  from  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
understood  the  nature  of  historical  evidence  than 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  religiouslv  an 
observer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  wliere 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  information,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  no*  vix  teniUB  famn  perUbitur  aanu 

If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  erro- 
neous criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected, 
who  can  hope  that  m  matters  of  taste  all  shall 
agree  ?  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  differed  from  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been 
said,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swi(\; 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued ;  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  charge, 
perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Johnson,  it  is 
well  known  had  conceived  a  prejudice  against 


*S6e  Johnaon's  Letten  from  Aahboamc,  in  thi«  edi 
tkw. 
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Hii  rrienda  trambled  for  him  when  ho 
niting  th&t  life  :  but  were  pleased,  st  Issl 
I  it  executed  with  temper  ind  modeimtlon. 

Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  ^ave  hU  i.-al 
m,  but  an  opimon  that  wilJ  not  be  adouii.l 
a  of  lively  rsiicy.     With  reaaid  to  Gray, 

be  cMQilemns  the  apoetropbe,  in  wbirh 
tThames  is  desired  to  lell  who  drives  ih*> 
or  losKs  tlie  ball,  and  then  atlds,  that  Va- 
Iwmeshatl  no  belter  means  of  knowuic 
onuelf;  when  he  coinpsres  the  abrupt  I,... 

I  of  the  first  sUnia  of  the  Bard  to  the  Iml- 
otinny  Armsliong,  "  /i  Ihtre  ever  a  num 
'  '  friei,ds 


to  blot 


cmuM)  of  relinon.    Or^uihed  ■) 
IB,  individu^a  have  diffitrmit  i» 


■■MgeB.  It  may  lie  i)ueBlioned  whetli 
nuts  on  Pope'9  Eissy  on  Man  can 
id  wilhoui  (;reat  caution.  It  has  been  ; 
Mentioned,  that  Crousaz,  a  proressoi 
(luid,  eminent  Tor  his  Treatise  of  Lopir, 
1  op  a  professed  enemy  to  thai  po«ra, 
■n  uys,  "his  mind  was  one  of  those,  in 
pUIosophy  and  piely  are  happily  unilod. 
*ed  with  dislmit  upon  all  inelAphysirai 
■of  IheologV,  and  was  persuaded,  that  tli" 
0>  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw  mini- 
nj  from  Recelation,  and  to  represent  rli<- 
oourae  of  thin^  as  a  necessary  concaii?- 
af  indissoluble  fatahty."  This  is  not  'An- 
bt  a  controversy  about  the  Leibniluan 
.  Warburlon  with  all  the  powers  of  lua 
■nd  comprehensive  mind,  published  a 
Uion  of  Pope  i  and  yet  Johnson  says, 
in  many  passages  a  religious  eye  niiiv 

■U,  ot  to  liberty."  This  sentence  is  »,-- 
m),  perhaps  da|<maiical.  Crousai  wmii^ 
mm  of  The  Essay  on  Man,  and  aft-r- 
&  Commenlsry  on  every  renwrkable 
l;  and  though  it  now  apppars  that  Mrs. 
tb  Carter  Ironslnted  the  foreign  Critic,  yet 
lain  that  Jolinson  encourafml  the  work, 
ttfaaps,  imbibed  those  early  pr«judiees 
dhered  lo  hiin  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  He 
wd  at  the  idea  of  irreligion.  Hence  we 
.  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  "  never  were  pe- 
'  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment 
•Ij  distfuised ;  Pope,  in  the  chair  of  win. 
Ua  murh  that  every  man  knows,  and 
■1  he  did  not  know  himself;  and  givrs 
BmI  in  the  position,  thai  Ihoiigh  man't  a 


i..,i,„ 


>l  that  our  true  honi 
lit,  but  to  act  it  well ;  thi 
n,  and  that  happiness  is 
The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  Ibis  m 
amy,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  hiy 
aad  hi*  nurse."  But  may  it  not  be  aaiJ. 
»j  system  of  ethics  must  or  ought  lo 
U  in  plain  and  general  maxima  for  thf 
ft?  and,  though  in  such  axioms  no  di^ 
(made,  does  not  the  beauty  of  the  moiQl 
Qoaist  in  the  premises,  anil  the  chain  a( 
ig  that  leads  lo  the  conclusion?  May 
Ik,  aa  Johnson  himself  says,  be  conveyi'H 
Blind  by  a  new  train  of  intermcdisii 
'  Pope's  doctrine  about  the  ruling  pan- 

■"  — '"  be  refuted,  though  it  i- 

,    perniciour  " "         " 


Bnimoy  says,  Pascal  from  his  mbncy  fSsIt  hiiD' 
self  a  (^metrician ;  and  Vandyke,  in  I^  man- 
ner,  was  a  painter.  Shakspeare,  who  of  all  po- 
ets, had  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nalurv, 
was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  operaliaiw 
of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are  told,  "  Master- 
less  passion  sways  ua  to  the  mood  of  what  it 
likes  or  loathes," 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  lives  bo> 
fore  us  the  characters  are  partial,  and  too  oAm 
usrepreientation.    To 

presented  the  circumstance  relative  lo  the  traua- 
lation  of  the  tirst  Iliad,  and  maliciously  aaciibad 
ibat  performance  to  Addison,  instead  ofTickell, 
with  loo  much  reliance  on  the  lestimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  by 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refutation  of  the  iidlacy 
imputed  to  Addison,  we  are  referred  bi  ■  nota 
in  the  Bio^raphia  Britannica,  written  by  tho 
late  Judge  Blackstone,  who,  it  is  said,  eiamined 
ihe  whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that 
ihe  first  reeular  statement  of  the  accusaDon 
j^Dst  Adifisan  was  published  by  RuflLead,  in 

from  the  malenal! ._ 

with  all  due 

0  the  learned  Judge,  whose  talents 

.t._  -  ^  jj^  ^^  moaai 


drawn  with  malignity  of  mi 
prove  this  it  is  Jleged,  ihs 


e  all  praise,  this  ai 


in  harsh  li 


But  Johnson  wks  1 


which 


Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  tho 
'-omedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  ConBrevt^gavo 
the  first  insight  into  that  business.  He  says,  in 
I  slyle  of  anger  and  resentment,  "  If  that  gen- 
leman  (Mr.TickeU)  thinks  himself  iniuied,  I 
will  allow  1  have  wronged  him  upon  ihu  issiM, 
rhat  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book 
uf  Homer  shall  please  to  give  uB  another  book) 
(here  shall  appear  another  good  judge  of  poetrr, 
'.esides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  like  iu" 
The  authority  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinion* 
I'aunded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  aeema 
decisive,  since  we  do  not  hnd  that  Tickell, 
iiiuu^h  warmly  pressed,  Ihougfat  proper  to  Tin 
ilicate  himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  i« 
ilie  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  charao- 
ler  and  conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this 
n'bar^o  has  wearied  sophistrv,  and  eihaualsd 
tHe  invention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot 
ileny,  tfae;>  palliate;  what  thev  cannot  prav^ 
tliey  say  is  probable.  But  why  all  this  ran 
against  Dr.  Johnaan  7  Addison,  befote  him^  )nij 
did  of  Milton: 


And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  lo  avow  hii 
sentiments  ?  Do  his  enemies  claim  s  privilem  to 
abuse  whatever  is  valuable  lo  Englishmen,  either 
Ilk  Cboich  or  State  ?  and  nuiat  tbi  libei^  vtu»- 
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LicsNSED  PRINTING  be  denied  to  the  (nenda  of 
the  British  constitution  7 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
through  all  its  artifices,  smce,  dismantled  of  or- 
nament and  seducing  language,  the  plain  truth 
may  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  was  a  repubhcan ;  he  says, 
"  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason 
than  tliat  a  popular  government  was  the  most 
frugal ;  for,  the  trappmgs  of  a  monarchy  would 
set  up  an  ordinary  conmionwealth.'*  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud  **  of  the  danger 
of  RB-ADMiTTiNG  KINGSHIP  iu  this  natiou  ;**  and 
when  Milton  adds,  **  that  a  commonwealth  was 
eommended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  to  all  Christians,  not  without  a  remarka- 
Ue  disallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gentilism 
VPON  KINGSHIP,*^  Johnson  thought  him  no  better 
than  a  wild  enthusiast  He  knew  as  well  as 
Milton,  **that  the  happiness  of  a  nation  must 
needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  a  full  and 
free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  sin- 
gle  person  but  reason  only  sways  ;**  but  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  nim  no  room  to  hope  that  rea- 
■ow  only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  the 
republican  form  of  government,  having  little  or 
no  complication,  and  no  consonance  of  parts,  by 
a  nice  mechanism  forming  a  regular  whole,  was 
too  simple  to  be  beautiful  even  in  theory.  In 
practice,  it  perhaps  never  existed.  In  its  most 
flourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage, it  was  a  constant  scene  of  tumult  and 
commotion.  From  the  mischiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the  do- 
minion of  an  aristocracy  :  and  the  word  omlo- 
eney  fatally  includes  the  boldest  and  most  tur- 
bulent citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes,  and 
call  themselves  the  best  men  in  the  state.  By 
intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  pernicious  oh- 
garchy  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  end  at  last  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great 
master  of  poUtical  wisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better 
form  of  government  than  Milton's  boasted  repub- 
lic; and  what  Tacitus  admired  in  theory,  but 
despaired  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw  established 
in  this  country.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
overturned  by  the  rage  of  frantic  men  ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  the  constitution  was  once  more  re- 
■tored  to  its  first  principles.  Monarchy  was 
established,  and  this  countrv  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  second  time  at  the  Revo- 
hition  :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and 
the  blessing  of  good  order  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  ever  smce  difiused  through  the  whole  com- 
munity 

The  peace  and  happiness  of  society  were  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  at  heart  He  knew  that  Mil- 
ton called  his  defence  of  the  Regicides  a  defence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but,  however  glossed 
and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apology  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
liberty,  brought  their  king  to  the  scafibld,  proved 
by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  the  public  good 
inspired  their  actions,  the  end  might  have  given 
some  sanction  to  the  means;  but  usurpation  and 
•Uvery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  office 
of  secretary  under  the  despotic  power  of  Crom- 
woU,  oftring  the  incense  of  adohtion  to  has  mas- 


ter, with  the  titles  of  Dkrutor  o/pMie  Coimetff,  - 
the  Leader  qf  unconquered  Armietf  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  Milton  declared  at  the  same  time, 
that  notkuig  is  more  pleasing  to  Gody  or  more  agree- 
able to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should 
have  the  sovereign  power.  In  this  strain  of  servile 
flattery  Milton  gives  us  the  right  divine  of  tyrants. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  he  exhorts 
Cromwell  **  not  to  desert  those  great  principles 
of  liberty  which  he  had  professed  to  espouse ; 
for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if,  after 
having  successfully  opposed  tyranny,  he  should 
himself  act  the  part  ol  a  tyrant,  and  betray  the 
cause  that  he  had  defended."  This  desertion 
of  every  honest  principle  the  advocate  for  hberty 
hved  to  see.  Cromwell  acted  the  ^rant ;  and 
with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  lihat  he  had 
consulted  the  Lord,  and  the  Lora  would  have  it 
so.  Milton  took  an  underpart  in  the  tragedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  people  of 
England  7  Brutus  saw  his  country  enslaved  ;  he 
struck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with 
honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  hved  to  bo  a  se- 
cretary under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be  said 
of  his  memory  ? 

But  still,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  which 
Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  be  defended, 
is  to  be  retorted  on  the  character  of  Johnson. 
For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been  published, 
called  Remarks  on  Dr,  Johnson^  s  Life  of  Milton; 
to  which  are  added  Miltoii*s  Tractate  of  Education^ 
and  Jireopagitica,  In  this  laboured  tract  we  are 
told,  "  There  is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  the  Doctor,  where  the  prostitution  is  of 
so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  causes  of  hu- 
man passions  or  human  caprice.  It  is  the  speech 
of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  Wilham  Dodd,  when  he 
was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  inaict- 
ment  for  forgery.  The  voice  of  the  public  has 
given  the  honour  of  manufacturing  this  speech 
to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  the  style  and  figuration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  office.  A  man,  to  ex- 
press the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  about 
to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death  for  a 
capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  have 
some  consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incur- 
red some  guilt  of  the  same  kind."  In  all  the 
schools  of^  sophistry  is  there  to  be  found  so  vile 
an  argument  ?  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub-street  is 
there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the 
whole  quiver  of  malice  is  there  so  envenomed  a 
shaft? 

After  this  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  class 
of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's  mahg- 
nity.  The  last  apology  for  Milton  is  that  he 
acted  according  to  his  principles.  But  Johnson 
thought  those  principles  detestable  ;  pernicious 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile  to  the 
great  fabric  of  civil  pohcy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  tan^t  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  love 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  class 
of  men  of  whom  the  Roman  historian  says, 
when  they  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to 
overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clamour 
for  hbertv ;  if  they  succeed,  they  destroy  liberty 
itfelll    Ui  imptrmm  ntrUmlj  UhtHaUm  pr^fh 
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tmhI;  H  fenerterkd,  Hheriatem  iptam  aggndien-' 
tftr.  Sudi  were  the  sentiraents  of  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  it  may  be  aaked,  in  the  langua^  of  Boling- 
broke,  "  Are  these  sentiments,  which  smj  man, 
who  is  bora  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in 
any  situation,  oiiffht  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow?"  Johnson  has  done  ample  justice  to  Mil- 
ton's poetry :  the  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  is 
a  subkme  composition.  Had  he  thought  the 
author  as  good  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  iVatts, 
be  would  nave  been  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
non-conformity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  this  Elssay,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
length.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  feeble  as 
it  may  be,  he  thought  himself  performing  the 
last  human  office  to  the  memory  of  a  friend, 
whom  he  loved,  esteemed,  and  honoured. 

HknlteB  •eeoinoleai  dook,  flt  Auffur  iaaal 

The  author  of  these  Memoirs  has  been  anz- 
iciaa  to  gi?e  the  features  of  the  man,  and  the  true 


character  of  the  author.  He  has  not  suffered 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his  excellencies 
with  too  mucn  warmUi ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johnson^s  failings  may  well  be  for- 
given for  the  sake  of  his  virtues.  His  defects 
were  spots  in  the  sun.  His  piety,  his  kind  affec- 
tions, and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  contains 
in  this  edition,  the  ijuantitv  shows  a  life  spent  in 
study  and  meditation.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  various  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  faiiiy  allowed,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  himielf^  that  he  has  written  his  share.  In 
the  volumes  here  presented  to  the  public,  the 
reader  will  find  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
and  instructioiL  Witn  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance,  har- 
mony, and  precision;  the^  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  these  books, 
all  may  advance  in  virtue. 


(e) 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of  public  d^inion.  that  an  apo- 
\oiry  for  offering  a  new  edition  is  hardly  necessary.  While  a  part  of  liis  works  are 
advantai^eously  known  to  the  general  reader,  there  are  many  oC  iheni,  from  various 
causes,  which  have  not  been  so  extensively  read.  Among  these  causes,  may  be  stated 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  never  been  publislied  in  this  country  at  all ;  while 
others  have  never  been  contained  in  any  uniform  edition  aC  his  works.  It  may  also 
be  added,  that  so  far  as  tJie  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  published,  the  price 
demanded  (or  them  has  prevented  their  coming  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
readers. 

The  present  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable  in  itself,  be- 
side many  papers  of  much  curiosity,  including  every  variety  of  subject  which  a  mind 
so  comprehensive  as  his  might  naturally  embrace.  The  American  reader  will  also 
here  find  a  surer  test  by  which  the  intclltctual  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  appre- 
ciated ; — for  although  these  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  cast,  yet  it 
has  been  a  general  impression  that  they  were  more  particularly  confined  to  one 
species  of  literature — that  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  standard  of  the  English 
language. 

The  Political  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  but  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of  readers 
in  this  country.  The  author,  with  his  usual  vigour,  entered  fully  into  the  political 
feelings  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  relations  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  at  that  period,  arc,  as  a  matter  of  history,  interesting  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Dr.  Johnson  defended  with  much  tenacity  tlie  original  rights  of  the  Indians, 
and  denounced  tlie  wrongs  imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  and  French.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  about  tlie  year  1756,  which  began 
in  this  country,  he  says,  **  The  American  ^"ar  between  the  French  and  us  is  therefore 
only  a  quarrel  between  two  robbers  for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger."  And  yet  when  we 
had  become  colonies  to  Great  Britain  he  equally  defended  the  most  odious  features 
of  government  toward  the  colonies.  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Taxation  no  tyranny — an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  1775,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle  which  was  then  commencing,  he  might  have  uttered  as  a  truth, 
wliat  he  then  indited  as  a  bitter  sarcasm.  **  The  heroes  of  Boston,  if  the  Stamp  Act 
had  Dot  been  repealed,  would  have  lefl  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade,  have  re- 
signed the  splendour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delight  of  neighbourhood,  to  disperse 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers, 
and  range  the  mountains,  and  be  free." 

As  an  essayist.  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  writers  of  the 
Spixtator.  Although,  in  this  species  of  his  writing,  there  may  not  be  found  that 
sprightliness  and  Hvely  manner  which  at  once  wins  the  attention,  yet  there  is 
solidity  and  beauty  which  will  bear  thorough  and  close  examination,  and  stand  the 
srrerest  test  of  scrutiny  and  time. 


ii  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Although  not  exactly  within  the  compass  of  the  present  volumes,  we  may  say 
a  word  in  relation  to  the  great  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  all  similar  works  in  the  English  language,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument 
of  the  author's  genius,  and  unparaUeled  research  and  industry,  so  long  as  tlie  lan- 
guage shall  be  spoken  and  read. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  no  general  standard  for  the  English  lan- 
guage was  acknowledged.  The  intention  of  the  author  was  to  supply  this  deficiency ; 
— ^in  his  own  words  "  the  chief  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  our  English  idiom."  In  ftilfilling  this  task.  Dr.  Johnson  accomplished 
what  falls  to  the  l<^  of  few  men  in  any  undertaking.  He  made  that  work  which 
was  the  first  standard  of  the  English  language  so  perfect,  that  not  one  of  all  who  fol- 
lowed him,  has  been  able  to  improve  it  Some  few  indeed  have  enjoyed  an  epheme- 
ral celebrity ;  but  while  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  the  value  and  beauty 
of  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  determination  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  this  work,  which  he  knew  would  add 
little  or  nothing  to  his  literary  fame  during  his  lifetime.  ''  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as  a  drudgery  for  the  blind,  as  the 
proper  toil  for  artless  industry;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the  light  of  learning, 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfully  performed  without  any  higher 
quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the 
alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution." 

There  is  one  consideration  alone  which  should  entitle  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  to 
an  attentive,  and  oflen  repeated  perusal.  It  is  the  perfection  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction  with  which  they  are  written.    In  this  they  may  be  set  down  as  models. 

JVWff  York,  Septemher  1883. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE. 


u 


This  work  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  fbr 
The  Umvenal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette," 
mojected  in  the  year  1751,  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry, 
Bookseller.  The  preface  to  the  Rkmbler  con- 
tains an  outline  of  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
aathor  of  these  papers ;  we  shall  therefore  here 
only  present  our  readers  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  style,  &c  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  will 
not  find  so  copiously  described  as  we  could  wish 
in  our  preliminary  observations  on  the  Rambler. 

The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  newspaper,  for  which 
he  was  to  furnish  a  short  essay  on  such  subjects 
as  might  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  distin- 
guish this  publication  from  it  contemporaries. 
The  first  Essay  appeared  on  Saturday,  April 
15th,  1758,  and  continued  to  be  published  on  the 
same  day,  weekly,  until  April  5th,  1760,  when 
the  Idler  was  concluded. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  re- 
putation which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 
nis  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  ther  merit  They 
had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming 
by  variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  ? 
llie  wits  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributionB  to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
•lon&  A  stage-coach,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
must  go  fi>rwud  on  stated  days,  whether  there 
are  passengers  or  not  So  it  was  with  the  Reun- 
Uer,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years. 
In  this  collection  Johnson  is  tne  great  moral 
teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his  essays  form  a 
body  of  ethics ;  the  olJservations  on  life  and  man- 
ners are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  the  papers, 
profeaaedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of 
uteratnre.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's 
mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten, 
coming  firom  the  same  fountain  bead,  no  wonder 
that  fSey  have  the  radness  of  the  soil  firom  which 
they  sprung.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was 
seniible.  He  nsed  to  say,  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
frioMi  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  inter- 
mix papers  of  a  sprightljr  turn,  the  collection 
would  nave  been  more  miscellaneous,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  agreeable  to  the  generality 
of  readers* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
fitwimfd  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
rang  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Uiat  workf  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wor£,  he  thought  the  bulk  of  his 
readers  were  equally  learned  ^  or  at  least  would 
admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  style. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  praised  in 
Cowley  the  ease  and  unafiected  structure  of  the 
■entences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
Dryden,  Tiflotson,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol- 
lowed. Addison^  Swift,  and  Pope,  witn  more 
correctness,  earned  our  language  well  nigh  to 
perfectioa.    Of  Addison,  Jonnson  was  used  to 


say,  '*He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay  Writers." 
How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such  elegant 
models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless  it  be 
true  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century,  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.    Hence  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, 
new  combinations,  sentences  of  an  unusual  struo> 
ture,  and  words  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages.   His   own   account   of  the  matter  is, 
"  when  common  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  1  fami- 
liarized the  terms  of  philosophy,  by  appl3mig 
them  to  popular  ideeis."    But  he  forgot  the  obser- 
vation of  Dryden: — "If too  many  foreign  words 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed,  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them."    There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  swell 
of  language,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sen- 
timent;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with  the 
sound  of  the  words.    Determined  to  discard  cc^- 
loquial  barbarisms  and  Hcentioos  idioms,  he  for- 
got the  elegant  amplicity  that  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Addison.     He  had  what  Locke  calls 
a  roundabout  view  of  his  subject ;  and  though  he 
was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem  wits,  with 
the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox,  he  may  be 
fairly  called  an  Originiu  Thinker.    His  reading 
was  extensive.    He  treasured  in  his  mind  whatf 
ever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it 
from   his  own  meditation.    He  collected,  ([um 
reconderet,  auctaque  promeret.    Addison  was  not 
so  profound  a  tninker.    He  was  bom  to  write, 
converse,  and  hve  with  ease ;  and  he  found  an 
eariy  patron  in  Lord  Somers.     He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than  the  vigour 
of  his  mind.    His  Latin  poetry  shows,  that  he 
relished,  with  a  just  selection,  au  the  refined  and 
delicate  beauties  of  the  Roman  classics;   and 
when  he  cultivated  his  native  language,  no  won- 
der that  he  formed  that  sraceful  style,  which  has 
been  so  justly  admired;    simple,  yet  elegant; 
adorned,  yet  never  over- wrought ;  rich  in  allu- 
sion, yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  correct  with- 
out labour,  and,  though  sometimes  deficient  in 
strength,  yet  always  musical.     His  essays  in  gth 
neral,  are  on  the  surface  of  life ;  if  ever  original,  it 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.    Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy, 
and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  men- 
tioned.   Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he 
did  not  know  it,  nor  was  he  willing  to  descend  to 
the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of  diction  which 
that  mode  of  composition  required.    The  letter, 
in  the  Rambler,  JXo.  12,  from  a  ^^oung  giri  that 
wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  obs^ration. 
Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature  and  of  art    He 
reaches  the  sublime  without  any  apparent  efibrt 
When  he  tells  us,  "  If  we  consiaer  the  fixed 
stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  if 
we  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights 
that  are  sunk  further  in   those   unfathomable 
depths  of  aether,  we  are  lost  in  a  lab3rrinth  of  sune 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  mi 
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cence  and  immensity  of  nature  ;**  the  ease,  with 
which  this  passage  nses  to  unafl^ected  grandeur, 
is  the  secret  charm  that  captivates  the  reader. 
Johnson  is  always  lofty  ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dry- 
den*s  phrase,  to  be  o'er  informed  witli  meaning, 
and  his  words  do  not  appear  to  himselt*  adequate 
to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  and  his  pe- 
riods are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales 
are  in  the  true  style  of  eastern  magnificence,  and 
yet  none  of  them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Vi- 
sions of  Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson 
is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself.  If  we  except  the  Essays 
on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  Aadison  cannot 
be  called  a  philosophic^  critic  His  moral  Es- 
says are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
can  exceed  the  Rambler,  thougn  Johnson  used 
to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  "The  Burtliens  of 
Mankind"  (in  the  Spectator,  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Johnson  said,  "  Topham  Beauclark  has 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thin^,  I  seem  to  labour.*' 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
oniament  to  truth ;  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable  ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  dutv.  Addison 
insinuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splended  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Vir^  with  placid 
■erenity  talking  to  Venus  : 

**  Yultu,  quo  caelum  teinpestatesque  serenat." 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  or  vir- 
tue and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short 
of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarising  the 
tenns  of  philosophy,  with  bold  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods;  but  we  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer: — "It  is  the  sen- 
timent that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which 
rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it ;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide 
between  those  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters 
of  taste  every  reader  will  chose  for  himself.  John- 
son is  always  profound,  and  of  course  gives  the 
fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison  charms  while  he 
instructs;  and  writing,  as  he  always  does,  a 
pure,  an  elegant,  ana  idiomatic  style,  he  may 
oe  pronounced  the  safest  model  for  imitation. 

The  Essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler. 
The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumed character,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in 
a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is 
the  Odyssey  after  the  Iliad.  Intense  thinking 
would  not  become  the  Idler.  The  first  number 
presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and 
nrom  that  character  no  aeviation  could  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  austere  manner, 
and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still  continues  his 
lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common 
occurrences,  and  is  oflen  content  with  the  topic 
of  the  day.  An  advertisement  in  the  beginnmg 
of  the  first  volume  informs  us,  that  twelve  entire 
Essays  were  a  contribution  from  different  hands. 
One  of  these,  No.  33,  is  the  joumd  of  a  Senior 


fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnson,  being 
himself  an  original  thinker,  always  revolted  fiom 
servile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the  piece,  with 
an  apology,  importing  that  tiie  journal  of  a  citizen 
in  the  Spectator  almost  precluded  the  attempt  of 
anv  subsequent  writer.  This  account  ot  the 
Idfcr  may  be  closed,  after  observing,  that  the 
author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary 1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occasion- 
ed by  that  ^vent,  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  No.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in  the 
Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  rushes 
on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dyiii^  friend. 

The  Idlers,  during  the  timeoftheir  publication, 
were  frequently  copied  into  contemporary  works 
without  any  acknowledgment.  The  author,  who 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  the  Universal  Chronicle, 
in  which  they  appeared,  hurled  his  vengeance  on 
the  pirates  m  the  following  "Hue  and  Cry," 
which,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Johnson's  pen,  may 
justly  be  deemed  a  literary  curiosity. 

"London,  Jan.  5,  1759.  Adverusement  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  "The  Idler^" 
having  found  that  those  essays  are  inserted  m 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  so  little 
regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  Universal 
Chronicle  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not 
always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  they  have  hiiiierto  endured  these  inju- 
ries, made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they 
have  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer. 
— They  have  already  seen  essays,  for  which  a 
very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or 
monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  least 
for  the  present,  alienated  from  them,  before  they 
could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  it.  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tender- 
ness even  for  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath 
been  shown.  The  past  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who 
have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sickles  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to 
take  notice,  that  me  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect 
that  we  shall  vinaicate  our  aac,  by  the  means 
which  justice  prescribes,  and  which  are  warrant- 
ed by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honoura- 
ble trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of 
wide  mfiu^in  and  diffuse  typography,  contract 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  tnem  at  an 
humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing 
rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet- 
ter of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes : 
we  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Magdalens : 
for  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  propeny  taxed 
for  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes  than  pros- 
titutes  in  whom  there  yet  appears  neither  peni- 
tence nor  shame." 

The  effect  of  this  singular  manifesto  is  not  now 
known ;  but  if  "  essays  for  whicJi  a  large  price 
has  been  paid"  be  not  words  of  course,  they  may 
prove  that  the  author  received  an  immediate  re- 
muneration for  his  labour,  independent  of  his 
share  in  the  general  profits. 

Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton.     Thomas  Warton  was  the 
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Tounger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  was 
bom  at  Basingstoke  in  1738.    He  very  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  verse ;  and  there  is  eirtant  a 
well-turned  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Martial 
coropcMed  by  him  in  his  ninth  year.    He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Basingstoke,  till  he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  com- 
moner of  Trinitj  College,  Oxford.    Here  he  exer" 
cxsed  lus  poletical  talent  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  on  the  appearance  of  Mason's  Elegy  of 
"  Isia,**  which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Huddesfoid,  president  of  his  college,  to  vin- 
dicate the  cause  of  the  university.    This  t«isk  he 
pofbnned  with  great  applause,  by  writing,  in  his 
xlst  year,  *'  The  Triumph  of  Isis  •"  a  piece  of 
much  spirit  and  fancy,  m  which  he  reialialed 
upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by  satirising  the  courtly 
venality  then  supposed  to  distinguished  the  loyal 
university,  and  sung  in  no  conmion  strains  the 
past  and  present  glories  of  Oxford.    This  on  his 
put  was  fair  waHare,  though  as  a  peace-ofTer- 
me  he  afterwards  excluded  the  poem  from  his 
vcHome  of  coDected  pieces.    His  "Progress  of 
Disoanlent,"  publishod  in  1750^  in  a  miscellany 
entitled  "The  Student,"  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
vantage his  power  in    the  familiar  style,  and 
bis  taloit  fix  oumour,  with  a  knowledge  of  life 
extraordinfluy  at  his  early  age,  especially  if  com- 
posed, as  is  said,  for  a  college-exercise  in  1746.  In 
1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college.     He 
appears  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
in  a  university-resiaence.    His  spirited   satire, 
entitled  **  Newmarket,"  and  pointed  against  the 
•minotts  passion  for  the  turf;  his  "Ode  for  Mu- 
sic i"  ana  "  Verses  on  the  Death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;"  were  written  about  this  time  ;  and  in 
1753  he  was  the  editor  of  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Union,** 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  contained  several 
of  his  own  pieces.    In  1754  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  critic  and  a  diligent  student  of  poeti- 
cal antiquities,  by  his  observations  on  Spenser's 
Fairy  Ctoeen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards  enlarg- 
ed to  two  volumes ;  a  work  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  which  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  his  literary  reputation.    These  various  proofs 
of  hii  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  professor  of  poetry  to  the  univer- 
sity, an  office  which  he  held  for  tiie  usual  period 
of  ten  years,  and  rendered  respectable  by  the 
eruditkn  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures.    Dr. 
Johnson  was  at  this  time  publishing  his  "  Idler," 
and  Walton  who  had  long  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  contributed  the  three  papers 
we  have  mentioned  to  that  work.      He  gave  a 
specimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in  1758  by 
the    publication    "Inscriptionum    Romanarum 
Metncamm  Delectus,"  a  collection  of  select  Latin 
^ugrams  and  inscriptions,  to  which  were  annex- 
ed a  few  modem  ones^on  the  anti<}ue model,  five 
of  them  by  himsel£    He  drew  up  in  1760,  for  the 
Biographica  Britannica,  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,    which  he  published    separately,  much 
enlaii^ed,  in  1772  and    1780.      Another  con- 
tribution to  literary  biography  was  his  "Life 
and  Literary  Remains  S  Dr.   Bathurst,"  pub- 
Ikhed   in    1761.      A    piece  of   local   humour, 
which  was  read  at  the  time. with  ^eat  avidity, 
dropped  finom  his  pen  in  1760   with  the  title, 
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"A  Companion  to  the  Gmde,  anda  C^uide  to  the 
Compamion;  being  a  complete  Supplement  to 
all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published." 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  new  reign,  had  now 
entirely  restored  to  Oxford  its  ancient  virtue  of 
loyalty;  and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  the 
death  of  George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  though 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
George  III.  and  on  the  birth  of  the  Prinee  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university  collection.  Still 
ranking  equally  witli  the  wits  and  with  the  poets 
of  Isis,he  edited  in  1764  the  "  Oxford  Sausage,*^ 
of  several  pieces  in  whicli  lively  miscellaDy  he 
was  the  writer.  In  1766  he  again  appeared  as  a 
classical  editor  b^  superintenmng  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalus,  printed  at  the  Clarendon-press,  to 
which  he  perfixed  a  learned  and  in^nious  pre- 
face. He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  m  1761,  and 
in  1771  was  instituted  to  the  small  living  of  Kid- 
dington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  of 
the^Earl  of  Litchfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4to» 
which  was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebrity 
not  only  at  home,  but  among  the  scholars  of  the 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  meditated  by  Pope,  who  was  but  indiffer- 
ently qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  undertakinfr 
Gray,  who  possessed  every  requisite  for  the  wori, 
except  industry,  entertained  a  distant  idea  of  en- 
gaging in  it,  with  the  assistance  of  Mason ;  bat 
he  shrunk  from  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
readily  relinquished  his  project,  when  he  heard 
that  a  similar  design  was  adopted  by  Wartoo. 
At  what  period  he  first  occupied  himself  in  thia 
extensive  plan  of  writing  and  research,  we  are 
not  informed  ;  but  in  1774  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  quarto ;  and 
he  pursued  an  object  now  apparently  become  the 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  much  assidoity, 
that  he  brought  out  a  second  volume  in  1778,  and 
a  third  in  1781.  He  now  relaxed  in.  his  labours, 
and  never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  a 
fourth  volume.  The  work  had  grown  upon  his 
hands,  and  had  greatly  exceed^  his  first  esti- 
mate ;  so  that  the  completion  of  the  design, 
which  was  to  have  terminated  only  with  Um 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century^  was 
still  very  remote,  supposing  a  due  proportion  to 
have  been  preserved  throughout  Warton's 
"History  of  English  Poetry"  is  regarded  as  hit 
opus  magnum  ;  and  is  indeed  an  ample  monument 
of  his  reading,  as  well  as  of  his  taste  and  critical 
judgment.  The  majority  of  its  readers,  however, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  too 
minutely  upon  those  earlv  periods  in  which  poe- 
try can  scarcely  be  saio  to  have  existed  in  this 
countr]^,  and  has  been  too  nrofuse  of  transcripts 
from  pieces  destitute  of  all  merit  but  their  age. 
Considered,  however,  as  literary  antiquarianism, 
the  work  is  very  interesting ;  and  though  inaccu- 
racies have  been  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
abound  with  curious  information.  His  brother 
gave  some  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  history 
to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  ful- 
filling it.  As  a  proof  that  Warton  began  to  b» 
weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about  1781  he 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  laboriou's  un- 
dertaking, which  was  a  county-history  ot*  Ox 
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fonbhire ;  and  in  1782  he  published  as  a  speci- 
men a  topographical  account  of  his  parish  of  Kid- 
dinffton.    In  Uie  same  year  ho  entered  into  the 
<^leDrated  Chatlefloniun  controversy,  and  pub- 
lished An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  which  he  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  the  fabrication  of  their  pre- 
tended editor.    ELis  income  was  augmented  in 
this  year  by  presentation  to  a  donative  in  Somer- 
■etshire ;  and  as  he  was  free  both  from  ambition 
and  avarice,  he  seems  to  have  looked  no  farther 
for  ecclesiastical  promotion.     In  1785  the  place 
of  Camden-professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  present  Sir  W.  Scott, 
was  conferred  upon  him.    He  attended  to  his 
duties  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  learned  and  ingenious 
inaugural  lecture,  but  that  was  the  Umit  of  his 
professional  exertions.     Another  office  at  this 
time  demanded  new  efforts.    At  his  Majesty's 
express  desire  the  post  of  Poet-laureat,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Whitehead,  was  offered  to  him ; 
and,  in  accepting  it,  he  laudably  resolved  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  for  rendering  it  respectable. 
He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniversary  court 
compliment  by  retrospective  views  of  the  splen- 
did period  of  English  history  and  the  glones  of 
chivalry^  and  by  other  topics  adapted  to  poetical 
descripuon,  though  little  connected  with  the  pro- 
per theme  of  the  day ;  and  though  his  lyric  strains 
underwent  some  ridicule  on  £at  account,  they 
in  general  enhanced    the  literary  valuation   of 
laureat  odea.    His  concluding  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  in 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  explain  his  allusions, 
point  out  his  inutations,  illustrate  his  beauties, 
and  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction  and  peculiar 
phraseology'.    This  was  a  task  of  no  great  effort 
to  one  qualified  like  Warton  ;  and  engaging  in  it, 
rather  than  in  the  completion  of  his  elaborate 
plans,  seems  to  prove  that  the  indolence  of  ad- 
vancing years  and  a  collegiate  hfe  was  gaining 
upon  him.    Of  tiiis  work  the  first  edition  appear- 
ea  in  1785,  and  the  second  in  1791,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.    He  liad  intended  to  include 
in  his  plan  a  similar  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained, and  the  Samson  Agonistcs,  of  the  great 
author,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  religious  and 
poHtical  differences,  he  was  a  warm  admirer ; 
and  he  left  notes  on  both  these  pieces.     But  his 
constitution  now  began  to  give  way,  though  the 
period  of  old  age  was  yet  distant.     In  his  62d 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shattered  his  frame, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1790,  by  a  paralytic 
seizure,  which  carried  him  off  at  his  lodgings  in 
Oxford.    His  remains  were  interred,  wiui  every 
academical  honour,  in  the.  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Warton  was  mark- 
ed by  some  of  those  pecuUarities  which  conmion- 
ly  fix  upon  a  man  the  appellation  of  an  humorist ; 
and  a  variety  of  stories  current  among  the  col- 
le^ans  show  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  grati- 
fying his  own  habitual  tastes,  than  regsurcuul  of 
the  usual  modes  and  decorums  of  society.  But 
he  was  substantially  good-humoured,  uiendly, 
and  placid ;  and  if  his  dislike  of  form  and  re- 
straint sometimes  made  him  prefer  the  company 
of  inferiors  to  that  of  equals,  the  choice  was  pro- 
^bly  in  some  measure  connected  with  that  love 
of  nature,  and  spirit  of  independence,  which  may 
be  discerned  in  nis  writing.  That  he  employed 
a  laige  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his 


mind  by  curious  and  elegant  literature,  his  Tazbui 
productions  abundantly  testify ;  yet  he  appean 
to  have  wanted  the  resolution  and  steady  mdus- 
try  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  ^reat 
design ;  and  some  remarkable  instances  of  mac* 
curacy  or  forgetiulness  prove  that  his  exertionf 
were  rather  desultory  than  regular.  Thia  dispo- 
sition Was  less  injurious  to  him  in  his  poetical 
capacity  tlian  in  any  other,  whence  he  will  proba- 
bly live  longest  in  fame  as  a  poeU  Scarcely  any 
one  of  that  tribe  has  noted  with  finer  obsenratioD 
the  minute  circumstances  in  rural  nature  that 
afford  pleasure  in  description,  or  has  derived  fitMn 
the  regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  picto- 
resque  scenery.  His  pieces  are  very  various  io 
subject,  and  none  of  them  long.  He  can  only 
rank  among  the  minor  poets ;  but  perhaps  few 
volumes  in  that  class  will  more  frequently  be 
taken  up  for  real  amusement.  Several  editions 
of  his  poems  were  called  for  in  his  life-time,  and 
since  his  death  an  edition  of  hi3  works  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  2  vols,  octavo,  1808,  with 
a  biograpliical  account  of  the  author  prefixed. 

When  Mr.  Warton  wrote  his  three  papers 
in  the  Idler,  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  be  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  made 
occasional  journeys  to  London,  to  attend  that,  and 
to  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
company,  of^whom  some  notice  is  now  to  be 
Uken  as  writer  of  the  Essays  Nos.  76,  79,  and  82, 
in  this  work. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  and  bom  there 
in  1723.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
received  a  suitable  education  under  his  father, 
and  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  hi/ 
degrees  in  arts ;  but  having  a  great  taste  for  draw- 
ing, he  resolved  to  make  painting  his  profe^ion, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  under  Hudson  the 
portrait  painter.  About  1749  he  went  to  Italy, 
m  company  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Keppel,  ma 
early  friend  and  patron.  After  sludyiiig  the 
works  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  two  years, 
Mr.  Reynolds  returned  to  London,  where  he 
found  no  encouragement  given  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  art  Sian  to  portrait  painting.  He 
was  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in  that  walk  soon 
became  unrivalled.  The  first  picture  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  after  his  return,  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Keppel.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  painted  several 
historical  pictures  of  high  and  acknowledged 
merit.  Wnen  the  royal  academy  was  instituted 
he  was  appointed  president,  which  station  he 
held  with  honour  to  nimself  and  advantage  to  the 
arts  till  1791,  and  then  resigned  it.  Ue  was 
also  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and 
knighted.  His  literary  merits,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  genius  in  his  time, 
particularly  Johnson,  Burke,  Groldsmith,  and 
Garrick :  and  Sir  Joshua  had  the  honour  of  insti- 
tuting the  literary  club,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers. He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  royal 
society,  and  of  that  of  antiquaries  ^  and  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  laws  by  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Dublin.  Sir  Joshua's  academical  discour- 
ses display  the  soundest  judgment,  the  moot  re- 
fined taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  different  masters ;  and  are  written  in  a 
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doar  and  elegant  style.  He  died  in  1 792,  and 
lies  buried  in  St.  Paulas  cathedral.  Hnving  nu 
duidren,  he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his 
property  to  his  niece,  since  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Inoiiqain,  now  Marquis  of  Thomond. 

We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  illustnous  artist,  by  quoting  his  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  equally  honourable  to 
himself  and  his  friend.  Speaking  of  his  own  dis- 
counes,  our  great  artist  says^  ''Whatever  merit 
they  have  must  be  imputed,  in  a  g[reat  measure, 
to  tne  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
under  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  discourses  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that 
be  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them  ; 
but  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  iusily.  No 
man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  mferior 
minds  the  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps  oUier  men 
mi^t  have  equal  knowledge,  but  few  were  so 
eonmnmicative.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  talk 
to  those  who  looked  up  to  hun.  It  was  here  he 
exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixed  com- 
pany, and  frequently  in  company  that  ought  to 


have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinking  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  considered  it 
as  beneatli  ihem  to  enlist  in  tne  train  of  his  au- 
ditors ;  and  to  such  persons  he  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  advantage,  being  often  impetuous  and 
over-bearing.  The  desire  of  shining  m  conversa- 
tion was  in  him  indeed  a  predombailt  passion ; 
and  if  it  must  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  the 
same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  produced  that 
loquaciousness  from  whicli  his  more  intimate 
friends  derived  considerable  advantage.  The 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life, 
and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art, 
with  what  success  others  must  juogc." 

No.  67  was  written  by  another  intimate  and 
affectionate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson*s,  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq.  of  Lanston  in  Lincolnshire.  His 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Rambler,  which  Mr. 
Langton,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much 
admiration  that  Mr.  Boswell  says  he  came  to 
London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  introduced 
to  its  author.  Mr.  Langton  died  December  the 
18th,  1801. 
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Tbc  long  space  which  intervened  between  the 
OuAEDiaw  and  the  Rambler,  from  1713  to  1750, 
was  filled  up  by  many  attempts  of  the  periodical 
kind,  but  scarcely  any  of  these  had  a  reformation 
of  manners  and  monds  for  their  object  A  few 
valuable  papers  on  general  and  useful  topics  ap- 
peared, but  so  incumbered  with  angry  political 
contests,  as  to  be  soon  foi^tten.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  periodical  essay  to  its 
original  purpose,  and  it  will  appear  soon  that 
there  is  none  of  his  works  on  which  he  set  a 
higher  value  than  on  his  Rambler.  He  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  it  would  constitute  his  princi- 
pal fame,  and  the  learned  world  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Its  commencement  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance with  him :  and  he  was  so  desirous  to 
benefit  the  age  by  this  production,  that  he  began 
to  write  with  the  solemnity  of  preparatory  prayer. 
In  the  volume  of  his  Devotions,  pubUshed  soon 
after  his  death,  we  find  the  following,  entitled 
"  Prayer  on  the  Rambler.** 

"  AjDHghty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things. 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  incnectual,  and 
without  whose  gnbce  all  wisdom  is  folly  ^  grant, 
I  beseech  thee,  Uiat  in  thb  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holt  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
Chat  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  mjrself  and  otners :  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
€ir  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ^  Amen.** 

The  first  paper  was  pubhshed  on  Tuesday, 
March  SO,  1750,  and  the  work  continued  without 
Ihs  least  interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Sa- 


turday, until  Saturday,  March  14, 1758,  on  which 
day  it  closed. 

The  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  seldom 
exceeded  five  hundred  copies:  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  only  paper  which  had  a  pros- 
perous sale  (No.  97)  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa,  Pamela, 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Modem  taste  will  not 
allow  it  a  very  high  place,  but  its  style  was  at 
that  time  better  adapted  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rambler  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson. — It  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  the  assistance  our  author  re- 
ceived from  correspondents  amounted  to  a  venr 
small  proportion.  The  four  billets  in  Na  10, 
were  written  by  Miss  Mulso,  aflerwards  Mm. 
Chapone  ;  No.  30,  was  written  by  Miss  Talbot, 
and  Nos.  44,  and  100,  by  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Carter. 

Of  the  characters  described  in  the  Rambler, 
some  were  not  altogether  fictitious,  yet  they  were 
not  exact  portraits.  The  author  employed 
some  adventitious  circumstances  to  produce 
effect  ProsperOf  in  No.  200,  was  intended  for 
the  celebrated  actor  Garrick.  By  Gdidua  in  No. 
24,  the  author  is  said  to  have  meant  Mr.  CouU 
Bon,  a  mathematician,  who  formerly  lived  at 
Rochester.  The  man  "immortalized  for  purring 
like  a  cat,"  was  one  Busby,  a  proctor  in  the 
Commons.  He  who  barked  so  ingeniously,  aS^ 
then  called  the  drawer  to  drive  away  the  dog,  was 
father  to  Dr.  Saltar  of  the  Charterhouse.  He 
who  sung  a  song,  and  by  correspondent  motioiis 
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of  his  arm  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  wall,  was 
one  Richardson,  an  attorney.  PolyphUuSf  in  No. 
19,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  various 
•Indies  of  Floyer  Sydenhem,  but  no  produce  of 
his  studies  is  known  except  his  translations. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the 
**  British  Essayists'*  that  the  Rambler  made  its 
way  very  slowly  into  the  world.  This  may  be 
true,  if  spoken  of  its  appearance  in  numbers. 
The  style  was  new ;  it  appeared  harsh,  involved, 
and  perplexed :  it  reouired  more  than  a  transitory 
inspection  to  l>c  understood ;  but  this  repulsive 
appearance  was  soon  overcome :  and  few  works 
have  been  more  successful,  when  reprinted 
in  volumes.  It  was  admired  by  scholars,  and 
recommended  by  the  friends  of  religion  and  lite- 
rature, as  a  book  by  which  a  man  might  be  taught 
to  think :  and  the  author  lived  to  see  ten  large 
editions  printed  in  England,  besides  those  which 
were  clandestinely  printed  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  For  some 
years  jpast  the  demand  for  it  has  been  greater 
than  for  any  of  the  "  British  Essayists ;"  its  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  the  age  has  been  great 
Dr.  Johnson  is  certainly  not  to  be  imitated  with 
perfect  success,  yet  the  attempt  to  imitate  him, 
where  it  has  neither  been  servile  or  artificial,  has 
elevated  the  style  of  every  species  of  literary  com- 
position. **In  every  tning  we  perceive  more 
vigour,  more  spirit,  more  elegance.  He  not  only 
began  a  revolution  in  our  language,  but  lived  liU 
it  was  almost  completed." 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  set  a 
liigh  value  on  the  Rambler,  and  it  may  now  be 
a^ed  that  he  bestowed  a  labour  upon  it,  virith 
which  he  never  favoured  any  other  of  his  works. 
This  circumstance,  which  escaped  the  researches 
4if  all  his  biographers,  was  lately  discovered  by 
^9  editor  of  the  "British   Essayists,"  whose] 


words  we  shall  borrow  on  the  present  occft' 
sion. 

After  noticinfir  the  mistakes  Mr.  Boswell  had 
fallen  into,  on  tfie  subject  of  the  perftction  of  the 
Ramblcrs  at  their  ^rst  appearance,  the  editor 
of  the  ** E[8sa3ri8ts"  says,  "is  it  not  surprising 
that  this  friend  and  companion  of  our  illustrious 
author,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with  the 
most  perfect  delineation  ever  exhibited  of  any 
human  being,  and  who  declared  so  often  that  he 
was  determined 

'  To  lose  no  drop  of  that  Inmortal  man*— 

that  one  so  inquisitive  after  the   most  trifling 
circumstance  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson's  cha* 
racter  or  history,  shoiUd  have  never  heard  or 
discovered  that  Dr.  Johnson  almost  re-icroU  the 
Rambler  after  the  first  folio  edition.     Yet  the 
alterations  made  by  him  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  the  Rambler  far  exceed  six  thousand  ; 
a  number  which  may  justify  the  use  of  the  word 
re-wrote,  although  it  must  not  be  taken  in  Its 
literal  acceptation.    A  comparison  of  the  first  edi- 
tion with  the  fourth  or  any  subsequent  edition 
will  show  the  curious  examiner  in  what  these 
iterations  consist.    In  the  mean  time  we  inay 
apply  to  the  author  what  he  says  of  Pop©— *fle 
laboured  his  works,  first  to  gam  reputation,  and 
afterwards  to  keep  it*    He  was  not  content  to 
satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court 
the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  hia  read- 
ers; and  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others, 
he  showed   none  nimselfl    He  examined  lines 
and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obser> 
vation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  inde&ti- 
gable  diligence  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be 
forgiven," 
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Na  1.]    Tuesday,  Maach  80, 1749-50. 

Owt  tmmtm  kse  libtmtpothu  deettrrer*  eumpo, 
Fwr  pum  mmgmu  eqvt  AurtmcMjUnt  mlmmuiu, 
Mifiaeidi  ratiamem  mdmUtUiMf  tdtim. 


JOT- 


Whgr  to  apctiate  in  tbit  beaten  field, 
Wlqr  tfOM,  oft  vaed  in  rain,  I  mean  to  wield ; 
If  tJBM  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 
BoanaHiifaction  thu  eoay  maj  lend. 

ELPHINSTON. 

The  difficulty  of  the  first  address  on  any  new 
occaaioD,  is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  transactions 
with  the  world,  and  confessed  by  the  settled  and 
regular  forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has 
introduced  into  all  langfuages.  Judgment  was 
wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  bemg  forced  upon 
choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  preference ; 
and  it  was  found  convenient  that  some  easy  me- 
thod of  introduction  should  be  estaUished,  which, 
tf  it  wanted  the  allurement  of  novelty,  might  en- 
joy the  aecority  of  prescription. 

Jpeiiiapefew  authors  have  presented  themselves 
'  before  the  public,  without  wishing  that  such  ce- 
mnonial  oMdes  of  entrance  had  been  anciently 
established  as  might  have  freed  them  from  those 
dancers  which  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  certain  to 
prodiice,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients  of 
softening  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  atten- 
tion by  u>n]ptnes8. 

The  e|MC  writers  have  found  the  proemial  part 
of  the  poem  such  an  addition  to  their  undertak- 
ing, that  they  have  almost  unanimously  adopted 
the  first  lines  of  Homer,  and  the  reaaer  needs 
only  be  informed  of  the  subject,  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  poem  will  be^n. 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  pe- 
culiar distinction  of  heroic  poetry ;  it  has  never 
been  legally  extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  lite- 
rature, but  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  her^- 
tary  privilege,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
daim  it  from  their  alliance  to  the  genius  of  Ho- 


The  rules  which  the  injudicious  use  of  this  pre- 
rogative suffgested  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be 
applied  to  the  direction  of  candidates  for  inferior 
lame :  it  may  be  proper  for  all  to  remember, 
that  they  oo^t  not  to  raise  expectation  which  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pUasng  to  see  smoke  brifhtening  into  flame, 
than  flame  Mnking  into  smoke. 

Thb  precept  has  been  long  received,  both  from 
TCgard  to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  con- 
fonnitT  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  world ;  yet 
time  nave  been  always  some,  that  thought  it  no 


deviation  from  modesty  to  recommend  their  own 
labours,  and  imagined  themselves  entitled  by  in- 
disputable merit  to  an  exemption  from  general 
restraints,  and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  com- 
(non  life.  They,  perhaps,  believed,  that  when, 
like  Thucydides,  they  bequeathed  to  mankina 
KT^/ia  li  itl  an  estate  for  ever,  it  was  an  additional 
favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  daim 
on  certain  occasions,  too  little  than  too  much. 
There  is  something  captivating  in  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity, to  which  we  oflen  yield,  as  to  a  resist- 
less power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrusts 
himself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  oc- 
casions on  which  a  man  may  without  just  of- 
fence proclaim  his  own  excellencies,  has  omitted 
the  case  of  an  author  entering  the  world ;  unless 
it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  general  posi* 
tion,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  praise  himseff  for 
those  qualities  which  cannot  be  known  but  from 
his  own  mouth ;  as  when  he  is  among  strangers, 
and  can  have  no  opportunity  of  an  actual  exei^ 
tion  of  his  powers.  That  the  case  of  an  author 
is  parallel,  will  scarcely  be  granted,  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to 
his  judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  trial  Bat  it 
should  be  remembered,  tnat  unless  his  judges  are 
inclined  to  favour  him,  they  will  hanily  be  per- 
suaded to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  has 
been  held  a  maxim,  that  success  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  indirect  and  unperceived  approaches ; 
he  who  too  soon  professes  nimself  a  lover,  raisev 
obstacles  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  taught  experience,  endea- 
vour to  conceal  their  passion  till  they  believe 
their  mistress  wishes  for  the  discovery.    The 
same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to  writeriL 
would  save  many  complaints  of  the  severity  of 
the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.    If  a  man 
coula  glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the 
public,  and  only  proclaim  his  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary honours  when  he  is  sure  of  not  being  reject- 
ed, he  might  commence  author  with  better  hopes, 
as  his  failings  might  escape  contempt,  thougn  he 
shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  since  the  world  supposes  every  man  that 
writes,  ambitious  of  applause,  as  some  ladies  ' 
have  taught  themselves  to  believe  that  every  man 
intends  love,  who  expresses  civility,  the  miscar- 
riage of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raises  an  un- 
bounded contempt,  indulged  by  most  minds  with- 
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out  scruple,  as  an  honest  triumph  over  unjust 
claims,  and  exhorbitant  expectations.  The  arti- 
fices of  those  who  put  themselves  in  this  hazard- 
ous state,  have  therefore  been  multipUed  in  pro- 
tion  to  their  fear  as  well  as  their  ambition  ;  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  arc  incited  at  once  by  the  two  great  movers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and  the 
fear  of  evil,  i'or  who  can  wonder  that,  allured 
on  one  side,  and  frightened  on  the  other,  some 
should  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by  bribing  the 
judge  with  an  appearance  of  respect  which  they 
do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confessing 
weakness  of  which  thev  are  not  convinced ;  and 
others  to  attract  regard  by  a  show  of  openness 
and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  profession  of  their 
own  deserts,  and  a  public  challenge  of  honours 
and  rewards? 

The  ostentatious  and  haughty  display  of  them- 
selves has  been  the  usual  reiuge  of  diurnal  writ- 
ers: in  vindication  of  whose  practice  it  may  be 
said,  that  what  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supplied 
by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if ' 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
performances,  they  defraud  them  ofbut  little  time. 

-QKuf  «iMni  ^  Concurritur^kor^t 

Momenta  cUa  moT$  eemf,  out  victoria  Utta. 

The  battle  join,  and  in  a  moment'i  flight, 
Death,  or  a  joyful  conquest,  ends  the  fight. 


FRANCIS. 


The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is 
soon  decided,  and  we  are  not  condemned  to  toil 
through  half  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  many  reasons  ibr  which  I  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  coun- 
trymen by  a  short  essay  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day, that  I  hope  not  much  to  rue  those  whom  I 
shall  not  happen  to  please :  and  if  I  am  not  com- 
mended for  the  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at 
least  pardoned  for  their  brerity.  But  whether 
my  expectations  are  most  5xed  on  pardon  or 
praise,  I  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover ;  for 
naving  accurately  weigked  the  reasons  for  arro- 
gance and  submission,  I  find  them  so  nearly 
equiponderant,  that  my  impatience  to  try  the 
event  of  my  first  performance  will  not  sufier  me  to 
attend  any  longer  the  trepidations  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  conveniences  almost 
peculiar  to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may 
natundly  flatter  the  author,  whether  he  be  con- 
fident or  timorous.  The  man  to  whom  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  or  tlie  sprightlincss  of  his 
imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
secured  the  jpraises  of  the  world,  willingly  takes 
that  way  of  displaying  his  abilities  which  will 
soonest  give  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
voice  of  Uime ;  it  heightens  his  alacrity  to  think 
in  how  many  places  he  shall  hear  what  he  is 
now  writing,  read  with  ecstacies  to-morrow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  the 
author  of  a  large  treatise  must  proceed  with  anx- 
iety, lest,  before  the  completion  of  his  work,  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  have  changed  its  ob- 
ject ;  but  that  he  who  is  confined  to  no  single  topic, 
may  follow  the  national  taste  through  iQl  its  va- 
riations, and  catch  the  aura  popularis,  the  gale  of 
favour,  from  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  tlie 
doubts  of  the  cautious,  and  the  terrors  of  the 


fearful,  for  to  such  the  shortness  of  every  aingle 
paper  is  a  powerful  encouragement  He  that 
questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost  in 
a  comphcated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a 
few  pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  ho 
turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  memory,  he 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he 
may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay. 
He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time 
upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  persuades  himself  that  a  few  days  will 
show  him  what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  learning 
and  liis  genius.  If  he  tliinks  his  own  judgment 
not  suihciently  enlightened,  he  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  pro- 
duce, rectity  his  opinions.  If  he  should  with  too 
little  premeditation  encounter  himself  by  an  un- 
wieldy subject,  he  can  quit  it  without  confessing 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  otlier  topics  less  dan- 
gerous, or  more  tractable.  And  if  he  finds,  with 
all  his  industry,  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  can- 
not deserve  regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may 
let  the  design  fall  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to 
others  or  himself)  retire  to  amusements  of  greater 
pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  prospect. 


No.  2.J     Saturdat,  March  24,  174d-50. 

Sure  loco  nctcit,  pereunt  vestigia  miUe 

Autefug^am,  absentemfiu  ferit  gravie  it*gida  etfa^ioa. 

STATTOS. 

Th'  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain ; 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  croas*d, 
And  ere  he  staru  a  thousand  steps  are  lost. 

ropB. 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satined  with 
the  objects  immediately  before  it,  but  is  always 
breaking  away  from  the  present  moment,  and 
losing  itself  in  schemes  of  future  felicity ;  and 
that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in 
our  power  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  commodious  subject  of  raillery  to  tne  gay, 
and  of  declamation  to  the  serious,  it  has  been  ri- 
diculed with  all  the  pleasantr}'  of  wit,  and  exag 
gerated  with  all  the  amplifications  of  rhetoric. 
Every  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  ap- 
pear most  flagrant,  has  been  studiously  collect- 
ed ;  it  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  (^ 
contempt,  and  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been 
called  forth  against  it 

Censure  is  willingly  indulged,  because  it  al* 
ways  implies  some  superiority ;  men  please 
themselves  with  imagining  that  they  have  made 
a  deeper  search,  or  wider  survey  than  others, 
and  detected  faults  and  follies,  which  escape 
\iil^r  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wan- 
tonmg  in  common  topics  is  so  tempting  to  a 
writer,  that  he  cannot  easily  resign  it ;  a  train 
of  sentiments  generally  received  enables  him  to 
shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
contest  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
him  who  lives  only  in  idea,  refuses  immeaiate 
ease  for  distant  pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  life,  lets  life  glide  away  in 
preparations  to  enjoy  them ;  it  am>rds  such  op- 
portunities of  triumphant  exultation,  to  exem- 
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plify  the  anceitminty  of  the  human  state,  to  rouse 
mortab  from  their  dream,  and  inform  them  of 
the  ailent  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  believe 
authors  wiUing  rather  to  transmit  than  examine 
so  adrantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined 
to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  flowery,  than 
attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  trutlu 
This  ouahty  of  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
■eema  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being, 
whose  motions  are  gradual,  and  whose  lile  is  pro- 
gresaive :  as  his  powers  are  limited,  he  must  use 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  intend 
first  what  he  performs  last;  as  by  continual  ad- 
vances from  his  first  stage  of  existence,  he  is  per- 
petually varying  the  horizon  of  his  prospects,  he 
must  always  cQscover  new  motives  of  action, 
ezdtementi  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 


The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth 
our  efibrta,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained, 
to  be  only  one  of  the  means  to  some  remoter  end. 
The  uatural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 
He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point, 
oust  frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  that  place 
which  he  strives  to  reach ;  he  that  undergoes  the 
fiitigue  of  labour,  must  solace  his  weariness  with 
the  contemplation  of  its  reward.  In  agriculture, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  the  ground  but  because 
be  thinks  of  the  harvest,  that  harvest  which 
Uighti  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may 
sweep  away,  or  which  death  or  calamity  may 
hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet  as  few  maxims  are  widely  received  or  Ions 
retained  but  for  some  conformitv  with  truth  and 
nature,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  caution 
sninst  keeping  our  view  too  intent  upon  remote 
iSvantages  is  not  without  its  propriety  or  useful- 
oessy  though  it  may  have  been  recited  with  too 
BMich  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  that  vehemence  of  de- 
ne which  presses  through  ri^ht  and  wrong  to  its 
gratification,  or  that  anxious  inquietude  which  is 
joatly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  Heaven,  sub- 
jects too  solemn  for  my  present  purpose ;  it  lire- 
qneotly  happens  that  by  mdulging  early  the  rap^ 
tores  m  success,  we  forget  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  secure  it,  and  sufler  the  imagination  to 
not  in  the  fruition  of  some  possible  good,  till  the 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipped  away. 

Tbere  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of 
neat  labourer  hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not 
me  power  of  magnifjring  the  advantages  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect  from  them. 
When  the  kni^of  La  Mancha  gravelv  recounts 
to  kb  oompamon  the  adventures  by  which  he  is 
toswnalize  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
■halibe  summoned  to  the  support  of  empires,  so- 
licited to  accept  the  heiress  of  the  crown  which 
he  haa  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
scatter  aoout  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on 
his  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers,  amidst  their 
■uidi  or  pity,  can  deny  that  they  have  admitted 
visions  oi  the  same  kind ;  though  they  have  not, 
perhaps,  expected  events  equaUy  strange,  or  by 
means  equsily  inadequate.  When  we  pity  him, 
we  reflect  on  our  own  disappointments;  and 
wheii  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  that  he  is 
not  more  ridioblous  than  ourselves,  except  that 
Im  teOs  what  we  have  only  though 
Th«  wndeistanding  of  a  mas  naturally  san- 


guine, may,  indeed,  be  easily  vitiated  by  the 
luxurious  indul^nce  of  hope,  however  necessary 
to  the  production  of  every  Uiing  great  or  excel- 
lent, as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open 
exposure  to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty 
to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  be  cautioned  against  this  anticipation  of 
happiness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  tiie  name  of 
authors.  A  man  of  lively  fancy  no  sooner  finds 
a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  mo- 
mentaneous  excursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  flat- 
tery, pushes  forward  into  future  a^es,  and  prog- 
nosticates the  honours  to  be  paid  him,  when 
envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and  thos^ 
whom  partiality  now  suflersto  obscure  him,  shall 
have  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  themselves. 

Those  who  have  proceeded  so  fiur  as  to  appmI 
to  the  tribunal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  ukely 
to  be  cured  of  their  infatuation ;  but  all  endea^ 
vours  ought  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disease,  for  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  height, 
perhaps  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  philosophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  phy- 
sic of  the  mind,  her  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitives 
of  passion. 

I  shall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly 
touched  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  ma- 
lady, endeavour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  in- 
fection, not  ^vithout  some  weak  hope  that  my 
preservatives  may  extend  their  virtue  to  others, 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to  the  same 
danger. 

LoMdi*  amor*  tmne*  7  Swmt  c«rf«  macula,  qum  U 
Terpurg  UctopoUrunt  reerture  Ubdlo, 

Is  fame  your  paMioD  ?  Wudom'i  powerAd  charm, 
If  thrico  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm. 

riUNCif. 

It  is  the  sage  advice  of  Epictetus,  that  a  man 
should  accustom  himself  often  to  think  of  what 
is  most  shocking  and  terrible,  that  by  such  re- 
flections he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent 
wishes  for  seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  de- 
jection in  real  evil. 

There  is  nothing  more  dreadful  to  an  author 
than  neglect ;  compared  with  which,  reproach, 
hatred,  and  opposition,  are  names  of  happiness  ; 
yet  this  worst,  this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who 
dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

I  tucnCf  et  ver$u$  teewm  wuditart  camorM. 

Go  now,  and  meditate  thy  tmieful  lays. 

BLrHINSTOV. 


It  may  not  be  unfit  for  him  who  makes  a  new 
entrance  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect 
his  own  powers  as  to  beUeve  that  he  possibly  may 
deserve  neglect ;  that  nature  may  not  have  quali- 
fied him  much  to  enlarge  or  embellish  knowledge, 
nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  indisputable  8up»> 
riority  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to 
be  yet  in  ignorance,  he  is  not  destined  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  nor  to  shiine  out  as  one  of  the  lumina- 
ries of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  catalogue 
of  a  Ubrary  will  furnish  sufiicient  reason ;  as  ha 
will  find  It  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  once  no  less  enter- 
prising or  confioent  than  himself,  equally  pleased 
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with  their  own  productions,  equally  caressed  by 
their  patrons,  and  flattered  by  their  friends. 

But,  though  it  should  happen  that  an  author 
«s  capable  oT  excelling,  yet  his  merit  may  pass 
without  notice,  huddl^  m  the  variety  of  tnings, 
and  thrown  into  the  general  miscellany  of  hfe. 
He  that  endeavours  ailer  fame  by  writing,  soli- 
cits the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  plea- 
sures, or  immersed  in  business,  without  time  for 
intellectual  amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges, 
prepossessed  by  passions,  or  corrupted  by  preju- 
dices, which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any 
new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to 
read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established ; 
others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which 
ffives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new 
18  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be 
taugnt ;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  men  more 
frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
early,  lest  they  should  put  their  reputation  m  ha- 
xard ;  the  ignorant  always  imagine  themselves 
|riving  some  proof  of  delicacy,  wnen  they  refuse 
to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  nnds  his  way  to  re- 
putation through  all  these  obstructions,  must  ac- 
uowled^  that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes 
besides  his  industry,  his  learning,  or  his  wit 
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FirfM,  rejndsit  luscia  Boraidtt, 
IttUmuuitufmlget  hmwributf 
Iftc  tumit  ant  ponit  tecurea 
Jrbitrio  populari»  aunt. 
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UndiMppointed  in  designs, 
With  native  lioDOun  virtue  ihinM ; 
Nor  takes  up  power,  nor  lays  it  d<mn, 
As  giddy  rabbles  smile  or  frown. 

ELPHINSTON. 

The  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what 
is  not  known,  or  to  recommend  known  truths 
by  his  manner  of  adorning  them ;  either  to  let 
new  light  in  upon  the  mind,  and  open  new 
scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  dress  and 
situation  of  common  objects,  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to 
spreaa  such  flowers  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  intellect  has  already  made  its  pro- 
gress, as  may  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  se- 
cond view  of  things  hastily  passed  over,  or  neg- 
ligently regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is. very  difficult,  be- 
cause that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must 
not  only  be  persuaded  of  their  errors,  but  recon- 
ciled to  their  guide ;  they  must  not  only  confess 
their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing, 
must  3low  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employ- 
ment was  in  itself  sufficiently  irksome  and  ha- 
sardous ;  that  none  would  be  found  so  malevo- 
lent as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of 
Sisjrphufl;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
used  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  reputation, 
which  must  be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time 
and  thought,  with  so  great  hazard  in  the  miscar- 
riage, and  with  so  little  advantage  from  the  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either 
imagine  it  their  duty,  or  make  it  their  amuse- 


ment, to  hinder  the  reception  of  every  work  ol 
learning,  or  genius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the 
avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giv- 
inglgnorance  and  Envy  the  lirst  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of  Critics,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
new  author  to  find  some  means  of  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  probable,  that  the  most  malignant 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  soflen* 
ed,  and  prevaUed  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit 
their  fury.  Having  for  this  purpose  considered 
many  expedients,  I  find  in  the  records  of  ao" 
cient  times,  that  Argus  was  lulled  by  music, 
and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  modem  critics,  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchfulness 
of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus, 
though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal 
force,  might  be  subdued  by  methods  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have  been  paci- 
fied with  claret  and  a  supper,  and  others  laid 
asleep  with  the  soil  notes  ot  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives 
me  sufficient  reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks 
of  this  virulent  generation,  yet  I  have  not  hith«^ 
to  persuaded  myself  to  take  any  measures  for 
ffight  or  treaty.  For  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
they  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  authority, 
and  suspect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a 
forged  commission,  styled  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  Criticism,  without  any  authentic  evidence 
of  delegation,  and  uttered  their  own  determina- 
tions as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim 
to  decide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Truth:  she  was,  at 
her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
Being  soon  distinguished  by  the  celestials,  for 
her  uncommon  qualities,  she  was  appointed  the 
governess  of  Fancy,  and  empowered  to  beat  time 
to  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  when  they  sung  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this 
lower  world,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criti- 
asm,  to  whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  na- 
tive regions,  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried 
aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  was 
tinctured  with  ambrosia,  and  inwreathed  with 
a  golden  foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays;  the 
other  end  was  encircled  with  cypress  and  pop* 
pies,  and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  In 
ner  left  hand  she  bore  an  unextinguishable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lighted  by  Truth, 
of  which  it  was  the  particular  quality  immedi- 
ately to  show  every  thin^  in  its  true  form,  how- 
ever it  might  be  disguised  to  common  eyes. 
Whatever  Art  could  complicate,  or  Folly  could 
confound,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  the  torch 
of  Truth,  exhibitCMi  in  its  distinct  parts  and  origi- 
nal simplicity ;  it  darted  through  the  labyrinms 
of  sophistry,  and  showed  at  once  all  the  absurdi- 
ties to  which  they  served  for  refuge  :  it  pierced 
through  the  robes  which  rhetoric  often  sold  to 
falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  parts 
which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  U> 
cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office. 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  perform- 
ances of  those  who  professed  themselves  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses.  Whatever  was  brought 
before  her,  she  beheld  by  the  steady  light  of  Uie 
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torch  of  Truth,  and  when  her  examination  had 
coorinced  her,  that  the  laws  of  just  writing  had 
been  observed,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaran- 
thine end  of  the  sceptre,  and  consigned  it  over 
to  immortality. 

But  it  more  frequently  happened,  that  in  the 
works  which  requu^  her  inspection,  there  was 
some  imposture  attempted ;  tliat  false  colours 
were  laboriously  laid;  that  some  secret  in- 
equality  was  found  between  the  words  and 
sentiments,  or  some  dissimilitudti  of  the  ideas 
and  the  original  objects;  that  incongruities 
were  linked  together,  or  that  some  parts  were 
of  DO  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  without  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
ditT,  or  usefulness. 

Wherever  such  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  were  made  whenever  these  faults  were 
oommitted.  Criticism  refused  the  touch  which 
conferred  the  sanction  of  immortality,  and, 
when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  gross,  re- 
versed the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  Lethe  distil 
from  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a  fatal  mildew, 
which  immeaiatcly  began  to  waste  the  work 
awav,  till  it  was  at  last  totally  destroyed. 

There  were  some  compositions  brought  to  the 
test,  in  which,  when  the  strongest  light  was 
thiowB  upon  them,  their  beauties  and  faults 
appeared  so  equally  mingled,  that  Criticism 
stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in 
doubt  whether  to  shed  Lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon 
them.  These  at  last  increased  to  so  great  a 
number,  that  she  was  weary  of  attending  such 
doobtAil  claims,  and  for  fear  of  using  improperly 
the  sceptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  to  be 
considered  by  Time. 

The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  very  dila- 
bxy,  were,  eome  few  caprices  excepted,  con- 
feffmable  to  justice;  ana  many  who  thought 
tfaemedyes  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have 
sank  under  his  sithe,  as  they  were  posting  down 
vith  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  futurity.  It 
was  ohoervahle  that  some  were  destroyed  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  and  others  crushed  for  ever  by  a 
muAepiom, 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  stea- 
dily apoQ  Time,  wasatlast so  well  satisfied  with 
kis  eoodoct,  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth 
with  her  patroness  Astrea,  and  left  Prejudice  and 
Fblse  Tsiste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  associates 
ofFrand  and  Mischief;  contenting  herself thcnce- 
ferth  to  shed  her  influence  from  alar  upon  some 
select  Biipds,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  learning 
aad  Inr  viftne. 

Beiore  her  departure  she  broke  her  sceptre,  of 
which  the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial  end, 
were  cau|ght  op  by  Flattery,  and  those  that  had 
been  infected  with  the  waters  of  Lethe  were, 
with  equal  haste,  seized  by  Malevolence.  The 
frilowers  of  Flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed 
her  part  of  the  sceptie,  neither  had  nor  desired 
fifht,  but  toocbed  indiscriminatelv  whatever 
I^wer  or  Interest  happened  to  exhibit  The 
enmpsnions  of  Malevolence  were  supplied  by  the 
Fanes  with  a  tordb,  which  had  this  quality  pe- 
ediar  to  infernal  lustre,  that  its  light  fell  only 
ifOD  fruhs. 

No  Hgbit  bit  rather  darknea  riribte, 
8iTed  only  to  discover  cifhta  of  wo. 

With  these  fracments  of  authority,  the  daves 
tf  nattery  and  B£devolence  marched  out,  at  the 
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command  of  their  mistresses,  to  confer  immor- 
tality, or  condemn  to  oblivion.  But  this  scep- 
tre had  now  lost  its  power;  and  Time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 
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SimMl  et  jucunda  et  idonta  dieere  vitm. 
And  join  l>oth  profit  oud  delight  io  one. 
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The  works  of  fiction,  with  which  the  present 
generation  seems  more  particularly  deught^, 
are  such  as  exhibit  life  in  it^  true  state,  diver- 
sified only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  influenced  by  passions  ana  qualities 
which  are  really  to  be  found  in  conversing  with 
mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  im- 
properly the  comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  be 
conducted  neorly  by  the  rules  of  comic  poetry. 
Its  province  is  to  brm^  about  natural  events 
by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  with- 
out the  help  of  wonder :  it  is  therefore  precluded 
from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  the  heroic 
romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to  snatch 
away  a  lady  from  the  nuptial  rites,  nor  knights  to 
bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neither  be- 
wilder its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them 
in  imaginary  castles. 

I  remember  a  remark  made  by  Scaliger  upon 
Pontanus,  that  all  his  writings  are  fiUed  with 
the  same  images ;  and  that  if  you  take  from  him 
his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dry- 
ads, he  will  have  nothing  left  that  can  bo  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner  almost  all  the  fictions 
of  the  last  age  will  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them 
of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  ship- 
wreck. 

Whj  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found 
reception  so  long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  we  cannot  wonder 
that  while  readers  could  be  procured,  the  authors 
were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had 
by  practice  gained  some  fluency  of  language,  he 
had  no  further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  doset, 
let  loose  his  invention,  and  heat  his  mind  with 
incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thus  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study, 
without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance 
witli  life. 

The  task  of  our  present  writers  is  very  difieiw 
ent;  it  requires,  together  with  that  feaminff 
which  is  to  oe  gained  from  books,  that  expen- 
ence  which  can  never  be  attained  by  solitary  di- 
ligence, but  must  arise  from  general  converse  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  living  world.  Their 
performances  have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  plus 
oneris  quantum  tenia  mtniM,  little  indulgence,  and 
therefore  more  difHcuIty.  They  are  engaged  in 
portraits  of  wliich  every  one  knows  the  onginal, 
and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  of 
resemblance.  Other  writings  are  safe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  dan- 

§er  from  every  common  reader :  as  the  slipper 
1  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  who 
happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  of 
Apelles. 
jBut  the  fear  of  not  being  approved  as  just 
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pien  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  most  import- 
ant concern  that  an  author  of  this  sort  ought  to 
to  have  before  him.  These  books  are  written 
chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and 
introductions  into  hfe.  They  are  the  entertain- 
ment of  minds  unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  there- 
fore easily  susceptible  of  impressions  :  not  iixed 
by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  the 
current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion 
and  partial  account 

That  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be 
paid  to  youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should 
be  Buflfered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  sense  and  virtue  from  an 
ancient  writer,  by  no  means  eminent  for  chastity 
of  thought  The  same  kind,  though  not  the 
same  de^e  of  caution,  is  required  in  every 
thing  which  is  laid  before  them,  to  secure  them 
^rom  unjust  prejudices,  perverse  opinions,  and 
incongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  me  romances  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  very 
little  danger  of  making  any  applications  to  him- 
self; the  virtues  and  crimes  were  equally  beyond 
his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amused  himself 
with  heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and 
persecutors,  as  with  beinjgs  of  another  species, 
whose  actions  were  reguuited  upon  motives  of 
their  own,  and  who  hadneither  faults  nor  excel- 
lences in  common  with  himselfl 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the 
universal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other 
man  ;  young  spectators  fix  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  bv  observing  his 
behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own 
practices,  when  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like 
part 

For  this  reason,  these  familiar  histories  may 
|>crhapB  be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solenmi- 
ties  ot  professed  morality,  and  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  vice  and  virtue  with  more  eflicacy  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power  of  ex- 
ample is  so  great,  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  ef- 
fects almost  without  the  intervention  of  the  will, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is 
unrestrained,  the  best  examples  only  should  be 
exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate  so 
strongly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain 
in  its  enects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  Uberty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  objects,  and 
to  cml  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  those  indivi- 
duals upon  which  the  attention  oufht  most  to  be 
employed  :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  may  be  polished  by  art,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  display  that  lustre  which 
before  was  buried  amonff  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  excel- 
lency of  art,  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature,  which 
are  most  proper  for  imitation ;  greater  care  is 
still  required  in  representing  life,  which  is  so 
oflen  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by 
wickedness  If  the  worid  be  promiscuously  de- 
scribed, I  cannot  ^ee  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read 
the  account .  or  why  it  may  not  be  as  safe  to  turn 


the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind  as  upon  a 
mirror  which  shows  all  that  presents  itself  with- 
out discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  sufficient  vindication  of  a 
character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  for 
many  characters  ought  never  to  be  drawn  ;  nor 
of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of  events  is  agreea- 
ble to  obtiervation  and  experience  ;  for  tluit  ob- 
servation which  is  cllled  knowledge  of  the  world, 
w^ill  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpose  of  these 
writings  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankind, 
but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  hereafter 
with  less  hazard  ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for 
Innocence,  without  infusing  any  wish  for  that  su- 
periority with  which  the  betrayer  flatters  his  va- 
nity ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud, 
without  the  temptation  to  practise  it;  to  initiate 
youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neces- 
sary defence,  and  to  increase  prudence  without 
impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  following  nature, 
so  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  their  princi- 
pal personages,  that  they  are  both  equally  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany  them  through 
their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led  by  oe- 
grees  to  interest  ourselves  in  their  favour,  we  lose 
the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do 
not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  resard  tnem 
with  some  kindness,  for  being  united  with  to 
much  merit 

There  have  been  men  indeed  splendidly  wicked, 
whose  endowments  threw  a  bn^tness  on  their 
crimes,  and  whom  scarce  any  viUany  made  per- 
fectly detestable,  because  they  never  could  be 
wholly  divested  of  their  excellences ;  but  such 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
world,  and  their  resemblance  ou^t  no  more  to 
be  preserved,  than  the  art  of  miudeiing  without 
pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  vir- 
tues have  their  correspondent  faults,  and  there- 
fore that  to  exhibit  either  apart  is  to  deviate  from 
probability.  Thus  men  are  observed  by  Swift  to 
be  "  ffrateful  in  the  same  decree  as  they  are  re- 
sentful.*' This  principle,  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse, 
and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  with- 
out any  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
though  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
the  passions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consulted ;  yet, 
unless  that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  saga- 
cious maxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  without 
any  relation  to  practice  or  to  life. 

Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to 
these  effects  are  always  in  the  same  proportioD. 
For  pride,  which  produces  quickness  of  resent- 
ment, will  obstruct  gratitude^  by  unwilHngnea 
to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation  im- 
plies ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  who  cannot 
think  he  receives  a  favour,  will  acknowledge  or 
repay  it 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  tK«f 
positions  of  this  tendency  should  be  laid  open 
and  confuted ;  for  while  men  consider  good  and 
evil  as  springing  from  the  same  root,  they  will 
spare  the  one  tor  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in 
judging,  if  not  of  others,  at  least  of  thenuelyQi^ 
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will  be  apt  to  estunate  their  virtues  by  their  vices. 
To  this  fatal  error  all  those  will  contribute,  who 
confound  the  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in- 
stead of  helping  to  settle  their  boundaries,  mix 
them  with  so  much  art,  that  no  conmion  mind  is 
able  to  disunite  them. 

In  narratives  where  historical  veracity  has  no 
place,  I  cannot  discover,  why  there  should  not 
be  exhibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue ;  of 
virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  urobability,  for 
jvhat  we  cannot  credit,  we  shall  never  imitate, 
Dut  the  highest  and  purest  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 
by  conquering  some  calamities,  and  enduring 
others,  teach  us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what 
we  can  perform.  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to 
be  shown,  should  alwavs  disgust;  nor  should 
the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  tne  dignitj^  of  courage,  be 
so  united  wi£  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind. 
Wherever  it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the 
malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the 
meanness  of  its  stratagems :  for  while  it  is  sup- 
ported by  either  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  seldom 
oeaxtily  abhorrecL  The  Roman  tyrant  was  con- 
tent to  be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared  ;  and  there 
are  thousands  of  the  readers  of  Romances  willing 
lo  be  thoucht  wricked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  wits.  It  is  therefore  to  be  steadily  inculcated, 
that  virtue  is  the  highest  proof  of  understanding, 
and  die  only  sohd  l>asis  of  greatness ;  and  that 
vice  is  the  natural  consec^uence  of  narrow 
thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in 
Ignominy.^ 


No.  5.]       TuKSDAT,  April  3, 1750. 


Mt  mmme  ■■■i><y<r,  mme  ommis  partmrit  arbot, 
Jfwme  frtmdeut  «ito«,  tame  formottMsimuB  amniui. 

VIRC. 

Now  every  6ekl,  now  wwy  tree  is  green ; 
Now  genial  Nature 'i  fairect  fhce  is  seen. 

ELPHINSTON. 

Everj  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with 
some  circumstances  of  his  present  state,  to  suffer 
bis  imagination  to  ranse  more  or  less  in  quest 
of  future  happiness,  and  to  fix  upon  some  point 
of  time,  in  which,  by  the  removal  of  the  incon- 
venience which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants, 
he  shall  find  the  condition  of  liis  life  very  much 
improved. 

W  hen  this  time,  which  is  too  oflcn  expected 
with  gr^t  impatience,  at  last  arrives,  it  generally 
comes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was  do- 
siied ;  but  we  solace  ourselves  with  some  new 
prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with  equal 


It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper  pre- 
▼aila,  when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly 
out  <^  his  own  power ;  since  he  forbears  then  to 
precipitate  his  afiairs,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
eveot  that  is  to  complete  his  fehcity,  and  waits 
lor  the  blissful  hour  with  less  neglect  of  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 


*  TUe  excellent  paper  was  occasioned  by  the  popularity 
'  ••  lft^>derick  Random,**  and  "*  Tom  Jones,'*  which  ap- 
aboat  this  time,  and  hare  been  the  modek  of  that 
of  romance,  now  known  by  the  more  common 
of  S—A.—C. 


I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper, 
who  indulged  his  dream  of  happiness  with  less 
hurt  to  himself  than  such  chimencal  wishes  com- 
monly produce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with 
such  address,  Uiat  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom 
three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  part  ne- 
ver \iv'holly  blasted.  Many,  perha]M,  woidd  be 
desirous  of  learning  by  what  means  he  procured 
to  himself  such  a  cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
It  was  gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring 
the  removal  of  all  his  uneasiness  to  the  cominff 
of  the  next  spring ;  if  his  health  was  impairefH 
the  spring  would  restore  it ;  if  what  he  wantea 
was  at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  vidue  in  the 
spring. 

The  spring  indeed  did  often  come  without  any 
of  these  eflects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that 
tlie  next  would  be  more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever 
convinced,  that  the  present  spring  would  fail  him 
before  the  middle  of  summer:  for  he  alwajrs 
talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and 
when  it  was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  coming. 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  periiaps, 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  delightful  season  ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  findm^  many,  whom  it  can  be 
no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same 
enthusiasm;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  anj 
poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testi- 
mony of  his  fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zephyrs, 
and  the  warblers  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  the 
most  luxuriant  imagination  been  able  to  describe 
the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age, 
otherwise  than  by  giving  a  perpetuu  spring,  as 
the  highest  reward  of  uncorrupted  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressiblf 
pleasing  in  the  annual  renovation  of  the  woiia, 
and  the  new  display  of  the  treasures  of  nature. 
The  cold  and  darkness  of  winter,  with  the  naked 
deformity  of  every  object  on  wluch  we  turn  our 
eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season, 
as  well  for  what  we  have  escaped,  as  for  what 
we  may  enjoy ;  and  every  budding  flower,  which 
a  warm  situation  brings  early  to  our  view,  is  con- 
sidered by  us  as  a  messenger  to  notify  the  ap- 
proach of'^more  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  aifords  to  a  mind,  so  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  vacant 
to  calm  amusements,  almost  evenr  thin^  that  our 
present  state  makes  us  capable  otenjoymg.  The 
variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  plea- 
sure pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  witn  the 
gladne^ss  apparently  conceived  by  every  animal, 
from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air 
of  gayety,  significantly  expressed  by  the  smile  of 
nature. 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are 
able  to  give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  away 
from  all  me  varieties  of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their 
hours  and  divert  their  thoughts  by  cards  or  as- 
semblies, a  tavern  dinner,  or  the  prattle  of  the 
day. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  there  is  something  wronff. 
He  must  fly  from  himself  either  because  he  feels 
a  tediousnoss  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
empty  mind,  which,  having  no  terioency  to  one 
motion  more  tlian  another,  but  as  it  is  impelled 
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by  soine  eitertwl  power,  mutt  slWByi  have  re- 
course lo  foretgn  objetW ;  or  he  must  be  tfraid 
of  the  intrusion  <•{  i>onie  unptcutng  td^ui,  and 
nerhips  a  slruggling  In  e««pe  from  the  renicm- 
branco  of  a  loss,  the  iWr  of  a  calamity,  ur  eame 
oth«  thought  of  prt'ntpr  horror. 

Those  whom  wwrow  incapocilatfs  to  enjoy  Uie 
pleasures  of  conti^mplation,  may  properlv  opply 
to  such  diversioni,  proridpd  Ihej-nre  isnoteni, 
u  lay  ulrong  hold  on  the  allention ;  and  tliosp, 
whoiD  fear  of  any  future  affliction  chaibs  down 
to  misery,  must  endnavour  to  obviate  the  dan- 

My  cansideretions  shslt,  on  this  occMion,  _. 
turned  on  such  as  are  burdensome  to  ihemsclves 
merely  because  Uiey  want  subjocts  for  reHecu-on, 
uid  lo  whom  the  volume  of  nature  ii  i) 
open  without  atfbnling  tiiem  pleuure  orin 
lion,  because  Ebey  never  leumcd  to  read  tin 


(■,lh«tfewknr,»-ho 
to  lake  a  walk  with  a  prospect  ofanr  othvt  pl^^ 
suro,  than  Ihe  same  company  would  hav6  sJTbr 
ed  them  at  home. 

There  are  aniraala  that  borrow  their  cob 
Grim  the  neighbouring  body,  and  conaequenl 
vary  their  hue  as  they  happen  to  change  ih., 

Slice.    In  like  manner,  it  ou^hl  lo  be  the  ei 
eavour  of  every  man  to  derive  his  reflccUoi 
from  the  objecu  eboatbim;  lor  il  is  to  no  pu 
pose  that  he  alters  his  position,  if  hia  Htentit 
continues  fixed  to  the  same  poinL     The  mil 
ohould  be  kept  open  to  the  acct-ia  of  every  nc 
idea,  and  ao  far  disengaged  from  the  ptedoini- 
nance  of  particular  Ihoughls,  as  easily  Id  bc- 
comraodale  itself  to  occasional  enl»Ttainmpni 
A  man  that  has  formed  tliis  habit  of  lumi 
every  new  object  lo  his  entertainment,  tinda 
the  produclions  of  nature  an  ineihaiistibli'  stock 
of  materials  upon  nhich  he  can  rmploy  liiniseir 
without   any   teniptaliona  lo  erivy  or  tnalevo- 
lence;  faults,    perbaog.  seldom  tirtally  »voidrd 
by  those,  whose  judgment    is  much  eii>rci»ed 
Upon  [lie  works  of  art.     lie  has  always  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons    lor 
adoring  tne  sovereign  Autlior  of  the  Ubiversc, 
■ad  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discovery  of 
bsadt  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  bmue]£    There 
Is  no  doubt  but  maoy  vegetables  and  animals 
have  i^ualitira  ihai  mljfhl  be  of  great  use,  to  ilif 
knowledge  of  which  there  is  not  reuuircd  much 
force  of  penetration,  or    bligiie  of  study,  but 
onlv  frequent  eipenmeots,  and  close  atleati<:in. 
What  ia  said  by  iht-  chymiata  of  their  darling 
mercury,  is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through 
Ihe  whole    creation,    lluit  if  a    lliousanr)   lives 
should  be  Bpeat  upon  it,  all  its  properties  would 
nol  bo  found  out. 

Mankind  must  necessarily  bo  diversified  by 
various  tastes,  since  life  allbrds  and  requires 
such  mullipbcity  of 


le  lioped  or  desired  ; 


improper  to  point  o 


a  fresh 


I  of  nature,  demoDttrabty  multiplies  the  inleu  Is 
I  happiness ;  and,  therefore,  Ihe  younger  part  uf 
my  readers,  to  whom  1  d(-ilicate  this  vernal  rpe- 
ciuation,  must  eiciisc  ine  for  calling  upon  them, 
to  make  use  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
the  spring  of  life  ;  lo  nci]iiire,  while  Iheir  minds 
may  be  yet  impressed  wilJi  new  imaj^es,  a  love 
of  innocent  pleasures,  BTid  an  ardour  for  use- 
ful knowledge;  and  lo  remember,  that  a  blight- 
ed spring  makes  a  barren  yar,  and  that  the 
vernal  flowent,  however  bi-auiiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  au- 
tumnal fruits. 


frTt'li^Wif  «••••»«  ii  »■  rfrjtei 


ThiIT  man  should  never  oufFrr  liis  happineaa  to 
id  upon  external  circumslanccs,  is  one  of 
the  chief  preci^pts  of  llie  stoical  philoaopbyj  a 
precept,  indeed,  which  that  lofiy  si-cl  lia*  ei- 
lendfid  beyond  the  conditioi 
in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  liave  « 
an  ullcr  exclusion  of  all  corporeal  |: 
pleasure  from  the  reganl  or  attention  ol 


calls  Ihe 

doctrine  of  another  sect,  such  citravagance  of 
iloBOpliy  can  want  npilher  authority  nor  ai- 
inrnt  lor  its  confutation;  il  is  ovorlhrowD  by 
ihe  experience  of  cvcrj'  hour,  anil  Ihc  powen  at 
lature  rise  up  against  it.  But  we  may  vcrypro- 
>crly  inquire,  haw  near  lo  this  exalted  state  it  k 
n  our  power  lo  approach  T  how  far  we  can  ex- 
mipt  ourselves  from  outward  influences,  and  so- 
■jin  to  our  minds  a  slate  of  Iranquillity  7  for 
hough  the  boast  of  absolute  independence  is  ri- 
licu^usand  vain,j^et  a  mean  Dexibility  to  every 
mpulse,  and  a  palieni  submission  to  IliE  tyranny 
if  casual  troubles,  is  beluw  the  dignity  of  that 
however  depraved  or  weakmed, 
'    "■  '       '    J,  and 


JOB  ate  its  dei 
lopes  for  a  uni 

fariable  felicil; 


with  infinite  goodness,  and  Di 


lo  those  w}io  languish  in  health, 
repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  some  source  ol 
version  thai  may  bc  less  eaai'y  cihausteij,  . 
Id  inform  the  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  whii 

burdened  witli  every  new  day,  thai  there  .        j---o- 

many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen.  The  numberlesa  expedients  practised  by  tUt 

Uc  tlist  enlarges  hia  curiosity  after  the  works  |  ilsss  of  mortals  to  alleviale  the  buidea  of  lift. 


The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  sonw 
agree  of  intellectual  dignity,  and  of  perceiving 
lesnuTcss  of  pleasure,  wueh  may  not  be  wholly 
al  the  mercy  of  accident,  is  never  more  apparent 
than  when  we  turn  our  eyea  upon  those  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who, 
nol  being  chained  down  by  Iheir  condition  tn  ■ 
regular  and  slated  allotment  of  tlieirboun,  M« 
iibliged  la  And  themselves  business  or  diversion 
iind  having  nothing  within  that  can  entertain  or 
rmploy  them,  are  compelled  to  try  all  the  aits  of 


we  not  lew 
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ehameful,  nor»  perhaps,  much  less 
than  those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge 
ii  a  bankraptcj  is  reduced.  I  have  seen  me- 
lancholy overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  party  for  cards;  and  when,  after 
the  proposal  of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  de- 
nalch  of  the  footman  upon  a  hundred  messages, 
Cbey  have  submitted,  with  gloomy  resignation,  to 
the  misfertone  of  passing  one  evening  in  con- 
vteriatioii  with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such  are 
therevohitioBs  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visit- 
or baa  brought  them  relief,  acceptable  as  pro- 
vision to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to 
bold  out  tili  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  is  chan^  of  place ; 
they  are  willing  to  imagine  that  theur  pain  is  the 
eoBseqnenoe  of  some  local  inconvemence,  and 
flodeavoor  to  fly  finom  it,  as  children  from  their 
shadows;  always  hoping  for  some  more  satis- 
factory delight  Rom  every  new  scene,  and  al- 
ways retaining  home  with  disappointment  and 
coayaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation, 
without  re6ecting  on  those  that  suffer  under  the 
dreadful  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  termed 
by  phyaiaans  the  dread  of  water  ?  These  mise- 
rable wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though  burning 
with  thimt,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various 
eontortiona,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flatter- 
big  themaelvee  that  they  can  swallow  in  one 
puatuie  that  liquor  which  they  find  in  another 
to  rq>el  their  lips. 

Vet  soch  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thought- 
less or  ignorant,  but  sometimes  seizes  those 
■uida  wmch  seem  most  exempted  from  it,  by 
the  wiety  of  attainments,  quickness  of  pene- 
tratioii^  or  severity  of  judmnent ;  and,  indeed, 
the  pnde  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  morti- 
£ed  by  finding  that  they  confer  no  security 
against  the  conunon  errors,  which  mislead  the 
and  meanest  of  mankind, 
reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
iDce  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface 
Id  his  poeoos,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius, 
and  eaiamd  by  study,  he  informs  us  of  a 
sdaie  of  happiness  to  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  giri,  upon  the  loss  of  her  first  lover, 
eoaU  have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he 
seems  to  have  indulged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten ita  absurdity,  axul  would  probably  have 
Cm  ezeoation,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by 
reason. 

"My  desire,"  says  he,  '*has  been  for  some 
yean  past,  though  the  execution  has  been  acci- 
dentally diverted,  and  does  still  vehemently  con- 
tiniie,  to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American 
plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  my- 
self with  this  traflic  of  those  parts,  which  is  the 
end  of  Bsoft  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to 
forsake  this  worid  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities 
and  Temions  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
obscore  retreat,  but  not  without  the  oonso- 
of  letters  and  f^oeophy.** 
ih  was  the  chimerical  provision  which 
Cowloy  had  made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
qaieC  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which  he  seems 
Is  veeofamend  to  posterity,  since  there  is  no 
oihsr  vsaaon  for  disclosing  it  Surely  no  strong- 
«r  iutance  can  begiy«n  m  apersuaaion  that  con- 
Mm  SPM  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
md  Iknt  a  man  might  set  sau  with  a  fair  wind, 


and  leave  behind  him  all  his  cares,  incumbrances^ 
and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  bury  himaelf  m  »ovm  obscure  retreat,  ho 
might  have  found,  in  his  own  country,  innn- 
merable  coverts  sufiiciently  dark  to  have  con- 
cealed the  genius  of  Cowley;  for  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  unportunity  with 
which  he  might  be  summoned  back  into  public 
life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
him,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition, 
and  that  it  would  require  little  continuance  to 
free  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world. 
There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to 
prevent  much  denre  of  acquaintance  with  a 
man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be  neglected, 
however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtue 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the 
lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
respect  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  he  has  formerly 
been  known,  will  very  patiently  support  his  ab- 
sence, when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  with 
out  him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  those 
moments  which  his  company  contributed  to  ex. 
hilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannising  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance, 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
versed to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  remarkeo,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoured  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  sight, 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might 
have  been  safe  enough  from  violation,  though 
he  had  chosen  it  within  the  limits  of  his  native 
island ;  he  might  have  found  here  preservatives 
against  the  vaniiies  and  vexatums  of  the  world, 
not  less  eflicacious  than  those  which  the  woods 
or  fields  of  America  could  afibrd  him :  but  hav* 
ing  once  his  mind  embittered  with  disgust,  he 
conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enough  from 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and  was  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who,  for 
want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  the 
enemy  perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  interrupted  by  company,  or  fa- 
ti^ed  with  business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to 
himself  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  that 
he  determined  to  enioy  them  for  the  future  with- 
out interruption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever  all  that 
could  depnve  him  of  his  darling  satisfaction. 
He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  desire,  that  so- 
litude and  quiet  owe  their  pleasures  to  those 
miseries  which  he  was  so  studious  to  obviate : 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  through 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other ;  such 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ; 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  sa- 
tiated :  we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a 
new  pursuit 

If  tie  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed 
his  habitation  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
new  world,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  dis- 
tance firom  the  vanUiet  of  life  would  have  enabled 
him  to  keep  away  the  vexatums.  It  is  common 
for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  ooidd 
bear  it  better  in  any  other  part   Cowley  haviaf 
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known  the  IrouUei  Uld  p«rpleiiliM  of  a  P>ni- 
colu  condition,  reulily  peiBuided  liinuell  that 
nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  uid  that  every 


•luntion  w 


w  of  td< 


h»ppi- 


it  his  own  pnuiona  wi 
■uAtcienlly  reguliled,  *nd  Ibkt  he  was  hvaued 
bj  hie  own  imjwtience,  which  could  never  be 
without  something  to  awiken  it,  would  accom- 
pany him  over  (he  aea,  and  find  iti  way  to  his 
American  elyaium.  He  would,  upon  the  iKkI, 
have  been  Kwn  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of 
up  in  the  mind  ;  and  chsl  he 
iwledge  of  human  nature,  ae 
mess  Dj  changing  any  thing  but  his 
lions,  will  waste  nis  life  in  fruitleu 
multiply  the  griefB  which  he  pur- 


r,  Ai-HiL  10,  1750. 


Poili,  BHlin,  ^iiidB,  otkf  HuJ,  aod  end' 

Tbe  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
closely  to  those  minds,  which  have  been  moBi 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  genius 
Those  who  enjoyed  every  tiling  generally  au[v 
posed  to  confer  happiness,  have  been  forced  to 
•eek  it  in  the  ehadea  of  privacy.  Thouch  the; 
poaiaeased  both  power  and  nches,  and  were, 
therefore  aurroundcd  by  men  who  considered  ' 


and  popularity^,  thai,  according  (o  the  Greek. 


When  a  king  aaked  Euclid,  the  n 

m,  whellier  he  could  not  eiplajn  his  ait  to  him 

lered,  That  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geome- 
try. Other  thingB  may  be  seiied  by  might,  m 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained  onl}'  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted 

These  are  some  of  the  motivee  which  have 
bad  power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from 
the  crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries,  or 
inspirited  them  with  acclamations  j  but  their 
efficacy  eeema  confined  to  the  hi^er  mind,  and 
to  opetstp  little  upon  the  common  dasaea  of 
mankind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  preaenl  as- 
semblage of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  aeldMn 
range  beyond  those  enteitainmenti  and  veia- 
tions,  which  solicit  their  attention  hy  preaaiiigoo 
Iheir  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  soma  staled 
mtervals  of  sohtude,  which  the  insthutioDs  of 
the  church  call  upon  me  now  especially  to 
mention;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as 
moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  Divine  favour 
in  a  future  state;  and  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence all  ranks  at  life,  and  all  degrees  of  utteU 
[set;  since  none  can  imagine  Ihemaelves  not 
comprehended  m  its  nbligalion,  hut  such  as  de- 
termine to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obsti- 
nate wickedness,  or  whose  enthusiBatic  security 
of  hie  approbation  places  them  above  eitenuU  or- 
dinances, and  all  human  means  of  impnivenwnt 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  lift 
hy  tbe  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impreas  upon 


a  a( 


of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unabli 

sue  the  mce  of  hfe  without  frequent  respirationi. 

of  mtermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appean 
requisite  but  quick  sensibility  and  active  iinagi- 
nation ;  for,  though  not  devoted  to  virtue,  ot 
science,  the  man  whose  faculties  enable  him  to 
make  ready  comparisons  of  the  present  wilt 
the  past,  will  hnd  such  a  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  ei' 
peclations  and  disappointments,  that  he  will 
sladly  snatch  sn  hour  of  retreat,  to  let  hii 
thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for  thai. 
Tariety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  ot 
sense  cannot  afibrd  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
from  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  hf 
is  bom  to  (hint,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
a  thousand  mquiries  and  speculations,  which  ht 
must  pursue  by  his  own  reason,  and  which  tht 
splendour  of  lus  condition  can  only  hinder :  foi- 
(bose  who  are  most  exalted  above  dependence 


■  Lift  «f  Cmlar. 


them  evetj  ^^y  overbear  all  the  temptations  which  tem- 
ir  inlenup  ^  ^ope  or  fear  am  bring  in  his  way,  and  ei>- 
lan-nort  ^r,-...*?  ->  ^u^l  defiance  to  ioyaidsonow, 
one  time  from  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  aposds  ■«- 
presents  our  passage  throagh  ibia  stage  of  our 
exisleni-e  by  images  drawn  from  the  alaima  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life ;  for  we  are  placed 
in  such  a  stale,  that  almost  every  thingabout  ns 
conspires  against  our  chief  inlereal.  We  an  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possessioD  of  onr 
thoughts;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  hsppiness,  and  either  to  turn  u* 
■side,  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  senses,  our  sppetiles,  and  our  puatoni, 
are  our  lawful  and  bithful  guides,  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  to  this  Ufe;  and,  thereTore, 
by  the  honrfy  necessity  of  consulting  them,  ws 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  suhmissioii,  and 
habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  com^disnca 
witii  their  motions  facililates  a  second  compli- 
ance every  new  step  towards  depiavily  is  made 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  patpMtiallj 


Ho.  a.)  T 

^ts  mua  h«ra  not  onl;  Ihu  ftdTanUge  om  I 
BonwMiieB,  wfaicli  thing!  neceHuy  muM  bIwbjb  I 
hava  OTcr  thinga  choBni,  but  they  h&ve  UkewLu  i 
■  kimi  of prcwription  inthdrfnoui.  Wefeared 
|NUn  mach  caiUer  than  we  apprebended  guilt,  and 
were  ddi^tcd  with  the  senutiona  of  pleasure, 
bcfote  wa  had  capacities  to  be  channed  with  the 
bean^  of  rectitude.  To  thin  power,  thm  early  ea- 
t»Kll«h«rf  uid  inceaiantly  increaiiine,  it  must  be 
Temendiered  that  almost  every  man  hai,  in  aoiae 
part  of  hia  life,  added  oew  etren^  bv  a  voIud- 
toiT  or  ne^iseat  subjeetion  of  himaelf ;  for  who 
B  thare  that  haa  not  iiutigated  his  appelileB  by 


plyllMird< 
Tranth 


litarj  meditation.  A  conatant  reiudenca  amidat 
rioiae  and  pleasure,  ineritablj  obliterates  the  irn- 
[treasiona  of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstracUon  of 
iiuraelTea  into  a  alale,  where  this  life,  lika  the 

religion  in  its  just  aulhoiity,  even  without 
ihoae  irradiationa  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
1  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  aincera 
juid  the  diligent. 

Thia  ia  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  our- 
4el>es,  which  haa  been  alwiya  considered  aa  the 
jierfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  fervent  prsjet,  steady  resolu- 
done,  and  frequent  rclirenient  ftom  foUyand  vi- 
(lity,  from  the  carea  of  avarice  and  thejoya  of  in- 
lemperancc,  from  the  lulLng  aounds  of  dec«tfU 
Battery,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  proaperoat 


tha  Bnt  eaideaniura  after  a  religious,  life  ;  which, 
bowarer  aitfauaiaBtically  it  may  have  been  de- 
•cribad,  or  however  contemptunuely  ridiculed, 
WtU  Daimally  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  va- 
tied  witbont  end,  by  dHerent  tempera  of  mind, 
and  innntneiable  circumalances  of  health  or  con- 
dttiDO,  greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or  fewer 
temptaOona  to  relapse. 

nam  the  perpetual  necessity  of  conaulting  the 
— ^il  fircnlties,  in  our  provision  for  the  presenl 


d  therefore  oCleti 
mbmit  to  the  sentence  without  eiaminiiig  tht 
■nthocity  of  the  judge. 

Thus  It  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate, 
ifaat,  aappoamg  &e  mind,  at  any  certain  '-— ~ 
■n  eqmpobe  between  the  pleasurea  of  I 
•Ddttieimpea  of  futurity,  present  objects  falling 
mote  fieqaently  into  the  scale,  would  in  time  pre 
pOodeiMe,  and  that  our  regard  for  an  invisibli 
atate  wovU  grow  every  moment  wealier,  till  at 
laat  it  would  lose  all  ita  activity,  and  become  ab- 
aolm^j  without  effect. 

To  pmrant  thia  dieadfiil  event,  the 
pot  into  our  own  haitda,  and  we  have  power  to 
tnnrfix  tha  weigjit  to  either  side.  The  motive. 
(o  a  life  of  Iwiliiiii  are  infinite,  not  leaa  than  th; 
faainr  or  aun  of  Omnipotence,  not  teaa  than  tb? 
•Unot]'  of  Mppineaa  or  miaeiy.  But  these  can 
only  iBAneilce  our  conduct  as  they  gain  our  atten. 
6oa,«4uehthsbunncaBOidivcr3ionB  of  the  world 
•n  always  calhng  off  by  contrary 


es  of  religion 
toUd,  it  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  motive^ 
to  virtoa,  by  a  volunlsiy  employment  of  our  mini  I 
in  tbe  aontemplatioa  of  ila  excellence,  its  imporl- 
•BC^  and  its  neceasily,  which,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  frequently  and  more  willingly  re. 
▼olved,  gain  a  more  forcible  and  pennaneot  in. 
fluttice,  till  in  time  they  become  the  reigiunii 
idea^  the  standiiig  piindpleaof  action, and  lh<- 
teM  by  which  every  thing  ptopoaed  to  the  judg^. 
BMOt  IS  niected  or  approved. 
To  bciutate  thia  change  of  our  aflections,  it  ia 

aaaiy  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the 

1,  by  retiring  at  certain  seesona  from  it ;  lor 

■ '~'t  only  from  its  presence,  ia 

n  it  beoomea  tbe  object  of  sc~ 
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Coatractf  the  dufv  oT  an  actual  tUlt 

Ir  the  moat  active  and  industiioua  of  mankind 
waa  able,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  diatincllj 
hia  paat  momenta,  and  distiibute  Ihem  in  a  rega- 
laj  account  according  to  the  maiuier  in  which 
thay  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  he  imagin- 
ed how  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mmd, 
by  any  permanent  or  viaible  effects,  how  small  a 
proportion  his  real  action  would  bear  to  hia  seeiT^ 
ing  possibilities  of  actioD,  how  many  chasms 
he  wouU  find  of  wide  arid  continued  vacoity, 
and  bow  many  intentitial  apaces  unfilled,  even 
in  the  moat  tumultuous  humea  of  business,  and 
the  moat  eager  vebemence  of  purauiL 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  orily 
the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattared 
through  the  unrverae,  but  the  hardest  bodies  ate 
BO  poroua,  that,  if  all  matter  were  compreaaed  to 
perfect  aolidily,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 
.  of  a  few  feet.  In  like  manner,  if  all  the  emploj- 
.  menl  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it 
I  really  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeka,  days,  <H 
hours,  would  be  sufficient  for  ita  accompliahment, 
so  far  BB  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance. For  such  iB  the  inequality  of  our  corporeal 
to  our  intellectual  faculties,  that  we  contnre  in 
minotes  what  we  execute  in  years,  and  tbe  sool 
often  stands  an  idleapectaiorof  iha  labour  of  the 
handa,  and  expedition  of  the  feeL 

For  this  reaaon  the  ancient  generala  often 
found  themBelvea  at  leiaure  to  puraue  the  atud* 
of  pbiloBOfdiy  in  the  camp ;  and  Lucan,  with 
histoncsJ  veracity,  makes  CsBar  relats  of  him- 
aelf that  he  noted  the  revolutiona  of  the  stHB  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 


SvUnt*M  cmUfiufUgit,  n^tntftt  va 


though  the  common  occaaions  of  oui  preaent  eo 
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dkkm  reqniie  but  a  nnall  put  of  that  iocetiant 
cogitation ;  and  by  tbe  na&iral  frame  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we 
ajre  so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that 
aa  through  all  our  time  we  are  thinking,  so  for  a 
great  part  of  our  time  we  can  only  think. 

Lest  a  power  so  restless  should  be  either  un- 
profitably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  super- 
fluities of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain 
speculation  to  consider  how  we  may  govern  our 
thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irregular  motions, 
or  confine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to 
be  led  forwards  in  its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be 
cored  of  its  defects,  and  habituated  to  new  stu- 
dies, has  been  the  inquiry  of  many  acute  and 
learned  men,  whose  observations  I  shall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  moral  discipline  of  tne  mind,  and 
to  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
learning. 

This  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for 
want  of  remembering,  that  all  action  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  suffer  the 
Uioughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  morali^  ;  irregular  desires  will  produce 
licentious  practices ;  wnat  men  allow  themselves 
to  wish  they  will  soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  last 
incited  to  execute  what  they  please  themselves 
with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  gain,  by  confession,  ereat  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  human  nature,  nave  generally 
determined  that  what  is  a  crime  to  do^  it  is  a 
crime  to  think.*^  Since  by  revolving  with  plea- 
sure the  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  be^ns  to  find  his  constancy  re- 
lax, and  his  detestation  soflen ;  the  happiness  of 
success  gUttering  before  him,  withdraws  his  at- 
tention m>m  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt,  and 
acts  are  at  last  confidently  perpetrated,  of  which 
the  first  conception  only  crept  mto  the  mind,  dis- 
guised in  pleasinf  complications,  and  permitted 
mther  than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love 
or  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  but  he  can  tell  how 
easily  he  mi^t  at  first  have  repelled  the  tempta- 
tion, how  r^dily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed  a 
call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  his  pas- 
sion has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till  he 
bas  recalled  it  again  to  his  heart,  and  revived  the 
viper  by  too  warm  a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping 
reason  a  constant  guard  over  imagination,  that 
we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  virtue, 
but  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in  the  most  recluse  so- 
litude, with  more  pernicious  and  tjrrannical  appe- 
tites and  wishes  uian  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  ^nerally  produce ;  for  we  are  easily  shocked 
by  cmnes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude, but  the  gradual  growth  of  our  own  wicked- 
ness, endeared  bv  interest,  and  palliated  bv  all 
the  artifices  of  s^^^eceit,  gives  us  time  to  form 
distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  de- 
grees submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in  time 
accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning . 

*  llui  wai  determiiiad  b«lbr«  their  time.  See  Mett. 
M    C. 


and  therefore  I  shall  endeaTour  to  cImw  irliat 
thou^ts  are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  they 
regani  the  past,  present,  or  future ;  in  hopee  that 
some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance, 
who,  pernaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because, 
being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  in- 
nocent 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  on!  v  useful  by 
way  of  provision  for  the  future ;  bim,  therefore, 
in  reviewing  all  occurrences  that  fall  under  a  re- 
ligious consideration,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  stop 
at  the  first  thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was  led 
thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If 
he  is  dwelling  with  delight  upon  a  stratagem  of 
successful  fraud,  a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an 
intrigue  of  £[uilty  pleasure,  let  him  summon  off 
his  imagination  as  from  an  unlawful  pursuit,  ex* 
pel  those  passages  from  his  remembrance,  of 
which,  though  he  cannot  seriously  approve  them, 
the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  ana  refer  then 
to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  considered 
with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainlv 
come :  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  at 
ways  lessening,  but  the  s^nse  of  guilt,  which  r»- 
spects  futurity,  continues  the  same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct,  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confiziii< 
ation  or  recovenr  of  virtue,  and  is.  therefore,  re 
commended  under  the  name  of  seu-examinatiott, 
by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  repentance. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  we 
should  always  be  to  begin  Ufe,  be  seduced  for 
ever  by  the  same  allurements,  and  misled  by  the 
same  mllacies.  But  in  order  that  we  Biay  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  our  experience,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  see  every  thing  in  its  proper  form,  and 
excite  in  ourselves  those  sentmients,  whiui  the 
great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  concomi- 
tants or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

MiT^*  (hrvoy  fta\aKolciv  /ir'  iftftaffi  irpQffSilaa6i% 
llfiv  T&v  ^fttpivCiv  Ufy^^  ''P^f  ixamv  iiru<$tiv, 
Uij  rapifiriv ;  rt  i'  fpt(a  ;  rluoi  iiov  oIk  heXifB^  \ 
'Ap^dfttvoi  y  ivi  wftirov  M(i$i'  xai  fttrhrttTOi 
AuXi  ftiv  imrp^^asf  iwivX^tnOf  Xf^'^^  ^i  ripmv. 

Let  not  sUep  (sayt  Pythagoras) /ott  upon  thf  eyes 
till  thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  treRsaetioiu  of  the 
past  day.  Where  haoe  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  7 
What  have  I  been  doing  7  What  have  J  left  undone^ 
which  I  ought  to  have  done  7  Begin  thus  from,  iha 
first  actf  and  proceed;  and  in  conclusion,  at  the  HI 
which  thou  hast  done  he  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  Hu 
good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  before  us,  fall  not  under 
those  indulgences,  or  excursions,  which  I  am  now 
considering.  But  I  cannot  forbear,  under  this 
head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  miadsj  that  are 
disturbed  by  the  irruptions  of  wicked  unagina* 
tions,  against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxioqa 
alarms;  for  thoughts  are  only  criminal,  when 
they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  cop- 
tbued. 

Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  go,  ao  unappro>ved,  end  leeve 

No  q>ot  or  atain  behind.  lOLTeK. 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  bj 
which  the  imagination  ii  entam^ed.  Futurity  m 
the  proper  aboae  of  hope  and  foar,  with  aU  their 
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tnm  and  progeny  of  subordinate  apprehensions 
and  desires.  In  futurity  events  ana  chances  arc 
Tet  floating  at  large,  without  apparent  connexion 
with  their  causes,  and  we  therctorc  easily  indulge 
the  hberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pleas- 
ing choice.  I'o  pick  and  cull  among  possible 
a^antages  is,  as  the  civil  law  terms  it  in  vacuum 
ttnire,  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but  it 
has  this  hazard  in  it,  that  wc  shall  be  unwilling 
to  quit  what  wc  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
should  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  think  on  that 
which  may  be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to 
gain  it,  and  to  image  the  happiness  of  particular 
oonditiona,  till  we  can  be  easy  in  no  other.  We 
oug^t,  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  fix  upon  no- 
thing in  another's  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
<^  in  another's  possession,  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
nocence. When  a  man  finds  liimself  led  though 
by  a  train  of  honest  sentiments,  to  wish  for  that 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  he  should  start  back 
as  from  a  pitfal  covered  with  flowers.  He  that 
&ncie8  he  should  benefit  the  public  more  in  a 
great  station  than  the  man  that  fills  it,  will  in 
time  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him ; 
and  aa  opposition  readily  kindles  into  natred,  his 
eaffemess  to  do  that  good,  to  which  he  is  not 
cafied,  wiU  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his 
orismal  adieme  were  never  proposed. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by 
the  laws  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by 
those  of  reasoi\;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  the  re- 
ceaaea  of  hia  h^ut,  and  remember  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  desire,  are 
more  dangerous  as  they  arc  more  hidden,  since 
they  escape  the  awe  of  observation,  and  operate 
equally 'in  every  situation,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  external  opportunities. 


No.  9.]      TuESDAT,  April  17,  1750. 

Qii«^  «u  Mte  veliSy  nikUque  maliM,  mart. 

C^ooM  what  you  are ;  no  other  state  prefer. 

Elphinston. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever 
evary  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
*»*-M«'p*  of  his  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ;  for 
whether  it  be  that  he,  who  follows  an  emptoj- 
nent,  made  choice  of  it  at  first  on  account  of  its 
suitaMeness  to  his  inclination ;  or  that  when  ac- 
cident, or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed 
him  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  hhnself  to  it,  ^s  the  custom  of  view- 
ing it  only  on  the  fairest  side ;  or  whether  every 
man  thinks  that  class  to  wluch  he  belongs  the 
most  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  honoured 
it  with  his  name ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active 
prejudioe  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always 
working  upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their 
behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every 
rank  of  the  human  species :  but  it  exerts  itself 
more  firequently  and  with  greater  force  among 
those  who  have  never  learned  to  conceal  their 
ssBtJiuents  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model  their 
nipiiiBsiinns  by  the  laws  of  pohteness ;  and  there- 
fore the  chiet  contesti  of  wit  among  artificers 
mi  haadkraAaDMa  wise  from  a  mutual  en- 
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deavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depreciating  an- 
other. 

From  the  same  principle  are  derived  many 
consolations  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  every  calling  is  peculiarly  exposed.  A 
blacksmith  was  lately  pleasing  himselt  at  his  an- 
vil, with  observing  tliat  tliougn  his  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  unhealthy,  yet  he  had 
the  honour  of  living  by  his  hammer,  he  got  his 
bread  like  a  man,  and  if  his  son  should  rise  in 
the  world,  and  keep  his  coach,  nobody  could  re- 
proach him  that  his  fatlier  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity  is  never 
so  irresistibly  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  call- 
ing is  mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this 
principle  a  linen-draper  boasted  that  he  had  got 
a  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely  trust, 
for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since 
it  was  known,  from  unquestionable  authority, 
that  he  was  now  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay 

ffayment  for  the  clothes  wliich  he  had  worn  the 
ast  seven  years ;  and  he  himself  had  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  public  coffee-house,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  generation  of  woollen-drapers  to 
be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

It  has  been  observed  tliat  physicians  and  law- 
yers are  no  friends  to  religion ;  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  formed  to  discover  the  reason 
of  such  a  combination  between  men  who  agree 
in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  afiectr 
ed,  in  their  own  provinces,  by  rehgious  opinions, 
than  any  otlier  part  of  the  community.  The 
truth  is,  ver}'  few  of  them  have  thought  about 
religion ;  but  the\'  have  all  seen  a  parson :  seen 
him  in  a  habit  diflercnt  from  their  own,  and  there- 
fore declared  war  against  him.  A  young  stu- 
dent from  the  inns  of  court,  who  has  often  attack- 
ed the  curate  of  his  father's  parish  with  such 
arguments  as  his  acquaintances  could  furnish, 
and  returned  to  town  without  success,  is  now 
gone  down  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ;  for 
he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  he  pretends  to  hold  him  again  to  syllogism,  he 
has  a  catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  logic  nor 
metaphysics  can  resist. 

1  luifrh  to  think  how  yonr  unihaken  Caio 
Will  look  af  hast,  when  unforeseen  deatructaw 
Poun  in  upon  him  thus. 

• 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against 
each  other  has  been  oflen  experienced  at  the  cost 
of  their  country ;  and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men 
have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  con- 
tinuance. When,  upon  our  late  successes  at  sea, 
some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for  esta. 
blishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a 
captain  of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  no- 
thing  was  more  absurd  than  to  give  any  honor- 
ary rewards  to  seamen ;  "for  honour,"  says  he 
"  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  no  c\idence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  aggrandiz- 
ing themselves,  by  raising  their  profession,  be- 
trays men  to  a  thousand  ndiculous  and  mischiev- 
ouB  acts  of  snpplantation  and  detraction,  yet  as 
almost  all  passions  have  their  good  as  well  as  bad 
effects,  it  Ukewise  excites  ingenuity,  and  som»> 
times  raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  of 
diligence.    It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that 
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no  trade  had  ever  reached  the  excellence  to  which 
it  is  now  improved,  had  its  professors  looked 
upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  indifferent  spectators ; 
the  advances,  from  the  first  rude  essays,  must 
have  been  made  by  men  who  valued  themselves 
for  performances,  for  which  scarce  any  other 
would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  gradually  from  its  first  mean  state  by  the 
successive  labours  of  innumerable  minds;  to  con- 
sider the  first  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to 
cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
terrifying  nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at 
defiance,  and  visiting  tlie  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe.    And  it  might  contribute  to  dispose  us  to 
a  kinder  regard  for  the  labours  of  one  another, 
if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  unpromising 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art 
have  probably  arisen.     Who,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intenseness  of 
heat,  melted  into  a  metaline  form,  rugged  with 
excrescences,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeless  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  Ufe,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world  ?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  li- 
quefaction was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new 
ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more 
importance  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succour  old  age  with  subsidiary  sight  Thus 
was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.   He 
was  faciUtating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures ; 
he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  na- 
ture, and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession, 
like  that  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country, 
is  to  be  regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  aninftitc  his  endeavours  with 
the  hopes  of  bein^  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and 
for  that  end  he  must  necessarily  consider  the 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  its  importance.  But  let  him  not  too 
readily  imagine  tnat  another  is  ill  employed,  be- 
cause, for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity. 
Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  interrupt- 
ing others  in  the  same  felicity.  The  philoso- 
pher may  very  justly  bo  delighted  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  and  the  artificer  with  the 
readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let  the  one  re- 
member, that,  without  mechanical  performan- 
ces, refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream ; 
and  the  other,  that,  without  theoretical  reason- 
mg,  dexterity  is  little  more  than  a  brute  in- 
stinct 
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PoitkabtU  tafiun  illortsm  mea  seria  ludo. 


For  trifling  Bport^  I  quitted  grave  affairs. 


VIE6 


The  number  of  correspondents  which  increase! 
every  day  upon  me,  shows  tliat  my  paper  is  it 
least  distinguished  from  the  common  produc- 
tions of  tlie  press.  It  is  no  less  a  proof  of  emi- 
nence to  have  many  enemies  tlian  many  friends; 
and  I  look  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  con- 
tains encomiums  or  reproaches,  as  an  equal  it> 
testation  of  rising  credit  The  only  pain,  whidi 
1  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  Uie  fett 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  I  shall  neglect; 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing them,  that  in  disapproving  tlieir  attempti^ 
whenever  it  may  happen,  I  only  return  the  trettF* 
ment  which  I  oflen  receive.  Besides,  many 
particular  motives  infiuence  a  writer,  knowi 
only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ;  and  itmtj 
be  justly  concluded,  that  not  all  letters  which  an 
postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  tliat  are  rejects^ 
critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  ap* 
prehension  that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  pletae 
myself  with  the  candour  of  Benevolus,  wno  eih 
courages  me  to  proceed,  without  sinking  undar 
the  anger  of  FUrtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me  fix 
being  old  and  ugly,  and  for  wanting  both  actiritj 
of  body  and  sprightliness  of  mind ;  feeds  her 
monkey  with  my  lucubrdliuns,  and  refuses  anj 
reconciliation  till  I  have  appeared  in  vindicatioo 
of  masquerades.  That  she  may  not  howertf 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  pub- 
lish some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  men 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  favou^ 
ite ;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  1  sincerdij 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  ai 
fashionable,  and  as  oflen  toasted  and  treated  as 
herself. 

^*  A  SET  of  candid  readers  send  their  respecti 
to  the  Rambler,  and  acknoM'lcdgc  his  merit  in 
so  well  beginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  public 
benefit  But,  superior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  a  trifling  age,  they  cannot  buthav« 
a  wish,  that  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  soflened  by  perpetual  amus^ 
ments,  and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  Iiis  pre- 
decessors, some  papers  of  a  gay  and  humouroos 
turn.  Too  fair  a  held  now  lies  open,  with  too 
plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies !  let  the  cheerful 
Thaha  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her 
work,  deck  her  hair  with  red  and  blue." 

'*  A  LADT  sends  her  compliments  to  the  Ram- 
bler, and  desires  to  know  by  what  other  name 
she  may  direct  to  him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends, 
his  amusements ;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  living  world,  and  its  w^ays;  in 
short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and  in 
town  7  If  he  be,  she  wul  do  herself  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions;  for  liis  animadversions  on  her 
neighbours  at  least  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essay- 
ist, and  troubles  not  himself  with  tlie  mannen 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the 
genius  and  correctness  of  an  Addison  will  not 
secure  him  from  neglect'' 
No  man  ia  so  miu:h  abstracted  firom  eommoo 
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Bfe,  as  not  to  feel  a  particular  pleasure  from 
die  regard  of  the  female  world ;  the  candid 
writers  of  tlie  first  billet  will  not  be  ofllended, 
that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  ray  mind,  and  that  I  re- 
fa  them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in 
Older  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  after  my 
other  name,  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a 
muij  who  meeting  him  in  the  street,  desired  to 
lee  what  he  carried  under  his  cloak  ;  "  I  carry 
it  there,"  says  he,  "  that  you  may  not  see  it" 
But,  though  she  is  never  to  know  my  name, 
fkn  may  often  see  my  face ;  for  I  am  of  her 

r'  ion,    that  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  view 
world,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  con- 
ItBporaries,  may  be  with  justice  neglected  by 


"Ladt  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the 
Kambler,  and  lets  him  know  she  shall  have  cards 
It  ker  house,  every  Sunday,  the  remainder  of 
tht  season,  where  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
iB  die  good  company  in  town.  By  this  means 
ike  hopes  to  see  his  papers  interspersed  with 
Eiioff  characters.  She  longs  to  sec  the  torch  of 
Trau  produced  at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire 
the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewels, 
eoBplexions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear  crea- 
tm  there." 

It  if  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  oflcr  with 
lb  nme  civility  as  it  is  made ;  and,  therefore, 
llMmgh  Lady  Racket  may  have  had  some  reason 
to  guess,  that  I  seldom  frequent  card-tables  on 
Sttdays,  I  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception, 
vhitk  may  to  her  appear  of  so  little  force.  My 
bomess  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was 
And,  every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to 
Wieai;  but  at  card-tables,  however  brilliant,  I 
MiTe  always  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  could 
Uiow  nothing  of  the  company,  but  their  clothes 
ad  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded  at  the 
ctBoing  of  every  game  with  a  uniform  solici- 
i«e^  now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a 
Mrt  triumph,  at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cun- 
■g^  at  another  deadened  with  despondency,  or 
raecident  flushed  with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or 
ifaieky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  assem- 
'm,  in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enter 
BB,  I  was  quickly  forced  to  retire ;  they  were 
>  trifling  for  me  when  I  was  grave,  and  too 
B  when  I  was  cheerful. 

Yen  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  to- 
a  of  regard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to 
ad  before  the  torch  of  Truth.  Let  her  not, 
irever,  consult  her  curiosity  more  than  her 
idence ,  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fate  of 
ORMle,  who  might  have  lived  the  favourite  of 
piter,  if  she  could  have  been  content  without 
thimder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty, 
torrestrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  too  strong 
}fjblL  The  torch  of  Truth  shows  much  that 
eannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a 
e  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  often  disco- 
ed  malevolence  and  envy,  and  detected,  un- 

jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of 
iBrty  and  distress.  A  fine  hand  of  cards  have 
jiged  before  it  into  a  thousand  spectres  of 
mess,  misery  and  vexation;  and  immense 
18  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  them 
h  transport,  have  ai  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
irelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If 
kdyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her 
embiy,  i  would  advise  her  to  shun  such  dan- 


gerous experiments,  to  satisfy  herself  with  com- 
mon appearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apart- 
ments rather  witJi  myrtle  than  the  torch  of 
Truth. 

"  A  MODEST  young  man  sends  his  service  to 
the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  will- 
ing to  assist  him  in  his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid 
of  being  discoiunged  by  having  his  first  essay 
rejected,  a  disgrace  he  has  wofully  experienced 
in  every  offer  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
writer  of  every  new  paper ;  but  he  comforts  him- 
self bv  thinking,  without  vanity,  that  this  has 
been  from  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  Muses,  who 
saved  his  performance  from  being  buned  in 
trash,  and  reserved  it  to  appear  with  lustre  in 
the  Rambler." 

I  am  eaually  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enter- 
prise ;  and  therefore  shall  think  it  an  honour  to 
correspond  with  a  young  man  who  possesses 
both  in  so  eminent  a  degree.    Youth  is,  indeed, 
the  time  in  which  these  qualities  ought  chiefly  to 
be  found ;  modesty  suits  well  with  inexperience, 
and  enterprise  vrith  health  and  vigour,  and  an 
extensive  prospect  of  life.    One  of  my  prede- 
cessors has  justly,  observed,  that,  thougn  mo- 
desty has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance, 
it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of^  the  active 
powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show  under  his 
blushes  a  latent  resolution.    This  point  of  per- 
fection, nice  as  it  is,  my  correspondent  seems  to 
have  attained.    That  he  is  modest,  his  own  de- 
claration may  evince ;  and,  I  think,  the  latent 
resolution  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acute  observer.    I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so 
well  deserves  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged 
though  the  Rambler  should  prove  equally  en- 
vious, or  tasteless,  with  the  rest  of  this  fraternity. 
If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  England 
are  open,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
I^  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general  com- 
binations against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the 
world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to 
his  friends;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  w\ih  the 
epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  ge- 
nius, or  will  not  confess  it,  let  him  then  refer  his 
cause  to  posterity,  and  reserve  his  labours  for  a 
wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents in  the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words 
and  general  civility.  But  to  Flirtilla,  the  gay 
FlirtiUa,  what  shall  I  reply  7  Unable  as  I  am  to 
fly  at  her  command,  ovtr  land  and  seas,  or  to 
supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashions 
of  Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet 
not  wilhng  to  incur  her  further  displeasure,  and 
would  save  nriy  papers  from  her  monkey  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  there- 
fore, may  I  atone  for  my  former  gravity,  and  open 
without  trembhng,  the  future  letters  of  this 
sprightly  persecutor?  To  write  in  defence  of 
masquerades  is  no  easy  task;  yet  something 
difficult  and  daring  may  well  be  required,  as  the 
price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I  there- 
fore, consuhea,  in  this  great  emergency,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  having  added,  to 
his  other  acomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency 
in  the  minute  philos<tphy,  after  the  fiilh  perusal 
of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rapture  into  these 
words  :  "And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  stand  out 
against  this  charming  creature?  Let  her  know, 
at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes 
his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there 
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any  stubborn  prejudice  of  education,  that  stands 
between  thee  and  the  most  amiable  of  mankind  ? 
Behold,  FUrtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  gray 
in  the  study  of  those  noble  arts  by  which  right 
and  wrong  mav  be  confounded;  by  which  reason 
may  be  bhnde^,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  escape 
from  her  inspection ;  and  caprice  and  appetite  in- 
stated in  uncontrolled  command  and  boundless 
dominion !  Such  a  casuist  may  surely  engage, 
with  certainty  of  success,  in  vindication  of  an 
entertainment,  which  in  an  instant  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  ardour  in  the 
cold ;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of 
Jealousy  has  so  oilen  been  eluded,  and  the  virgin 
IS  set  free  from  the  necessity  of  languishing  in 
silence ;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  are 
at  once  demolished ;  where  the  heart  is  laid  open 
without  ablush;  where  bashful  ness  may  sur\'ive 
virtue,  and  no  wish  is  crushed  under  the  frown 
of  modesty.  Far  weaker  influence  than  FUr- 
tilla's  might  gain  over  an  advocate  for  such 
amusements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that 
if  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could 
stamp  with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of 
the  ground ;  if  the  rights  of  pleasure  are  again 
invaBcd,  let  but  Flirtilla  crack  her  fan,  neither 
pens  nor  swords  shall  be  wanting  at  the  sum- 
mons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  out 
at  her  conunand,  and  neither  law  nor  reason 
shall  stand  before  us."^ 


No.  1 1.]     Tuesday,  April  24,  1750. 

Hon  Dimdffwt^ne,  turn,  adftiaquatit 
Mentem  sacerdotum  ineola  Pytkius, 
7V<m  Liber  eque,  non  acnta 
Sic  geminant  Coryhanitt  mra^ 

Trisles  «( tr«.  noR. 

Yet  OI  reraomlior,  nor  the  goJ  of  win«», 

Nor  Pftkian  Phabua  from  lib  inmost  iihrinr, 

Nor  Dindymene,  nor  her  prioftt*  poiweas'd, 

Can  with  their  sounding  cymbala  Hhake  the  breast. 

Like  furious  anger.  rfUNCis. 

The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial 
of  his  knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  ;^4Xov 
Kf^rei,  Be  master  of  thy  anger.  He  considered 
anger  as  the  great  disturber  of  human  life,  the 
chief  enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private 
tranquillity,  and  thought  that  he  could  not  lay 
on  posterity  a  stronger  obligation  to  reverence 
his  memory,  than  by  leaving  them  a  salutary 
caution  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the 
word,  the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  al- 
low us  to  conjecture,  rrom  anger,  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  exert- 
ed in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  hfe  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  ope- 
rating upon  power  are  produced  the  subversion 
of  cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  ma»- 
sacre  of  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and  as- 
tonishing calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of 
the  world,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any 
distant  point  of  time,  whei^the  passions  stand 


*  The  four  billets  in  this  paper  were  written  by  Miss 
Mulso,  aAerwards  Mm.  Chapone,  who  survived  this  work 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  died  Dec.  «5,  1801.  See  an 
account  of  her  in  the  Preface  to  the  Adventurer,  "British 
EsMiyists,"  vol.  33.-^. 


neutral,  and  every  motive  and  principle  arc  left 
to  its  natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  tht 
truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  sec  the  saoM 
causes  still  tending  to  the  same  effects,  and  only 
acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  of  the  sanif 
concurrent  opportunities. 

But  this  gigantic  and  enormous  species  of  an- 
ger falls  not  properly  under  the  ammadvernon 
of  a  writer,  whose  chief  end  is  the  regulation  of 
common  life,  and  whose  precepts  are  to  recom- 
mond  tlicinsclvcs  by  their  general  use.  Noria 
this  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal 
effl'cts  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger 
which  I  propose  now  for  my  subject,  is  auch  as 
makes  tnose  who  indulge  it  more  troublesome 
than  formidable,  and  ranks  them  ratlier  with  hor- 
nets and  wasps,  than  with  basilisks  and  lioni. 
I  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  motto,  which  cha- 
racterist.'s  tliis  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  mi^ 
cliief  that  it  causes,  as  by  the  noise  that  it  utten. 

There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mor- 
tals known,  and  contentedly  knovm,  by  the  ap> 
pcllation  of  passionate  men,  who  imagine  them- 
selves entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be  provoked 
on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  their  rage 
in  vehement  and  fierce  vociferations,  in  fiirious 
menaces  and  licentious  reproaches.  Their  race, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  lumcs  away  in  outcnea 
of  injury,  and  protestations  of  vengeance,  and 
seldom  proceecis  to  actual  violence,  imless  a 
drawer  or  Unkboy  falls  in  their  way ;  but  they 
interrupt  the  quiet  of  those  that  happen  lo  be 
within  the  reach  of  their  clamours,  obstruct  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  disturb  the  enjoymoit 
of  society. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without 
understanding  or  virtue,  and  arc,  therefore  not 
always  treated  with  the  severity  which  their 
neglect  of  the  ease  of  all  about  them  might  just- 
ly provoke  ;  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of  pre- 
scnption  for  their  folly,  and  are  considered  by 
their  companions  as  under  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, that  leaves  them  not  masters  of  their 
conduct  or  language,  as  acting  without  con- 
sciousness, and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a  mia- 
before  their  eyes ;  they  are  therefore  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  are  passed  over 
as  the  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by 
the  spasms  of  a  convulsion. 

It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indigo 
nation,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretch- 
es who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  pri\'ilege  of  mad- 
men, and  can,  without  shame,  and  without  regret, 
consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardons 
from  their  companions,  and  ^vins  them  conti- 
nual opportunities  of  exercising  tneir  patience^ 
and  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger; 
but  pride,  like  every  other  passion,  if  it  once 
breaks  loose  from  reason,  counteracts  its  own 
purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon  the  review 
of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to 
offer  to  his  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how 
his  outrages  were  caused,  why  they  were  borne, 
and  in  what  they  are  likely  to  end  at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  oJT  rage  generally  break 
out  upon  small  occasions ;  for  life,  unhappy  as  it 
is,  cannot  supply  great  evils  as  frequently  as  the 
man  of  fire  thinks  it  fit  to  be  enraged ;  therefore 
the  first  reflection  upon  his  violence,  must  show 
him  that  he  is  mean  enough  to  be  dnven  fiom  \im 
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post  by  every  petty  incident,  that  he  is  the  mere 
•bve  of  caauaJty,  and  that  hia  reason  and  virtue 
are  in  the  power  of  the  wind. 

Qne  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravagan- 
ces, which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others, 
and  does  not  always  discover  to  himself.  He 
that  finds  his  knowledge  narrow,  and  his  argu- 
ments weak,  and  by  consequence  his  suffrage 
■ot  much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  can- 
not otherwise  obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  remem- 
beiing.  that  at  least  he  made  himself  heard,  that 
he  haa  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he 
oouid  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 

Se  way  among  their  servants  and  domestics ; 
J  feel  their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  o'wn 
maignificance ;  and  merefore  tliey  endeavour,  by 
their  fiuy,  to  fright  awaj^  contempt  from  before 
theoiy  when  they  know  it  must  follow  tliem  be- 
hind, and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with, 
only  leet  refusal  or  delay  should  provoke  them  to 


r. 


"heae  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to 
have  some  force.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any 
Bua  to  aee  himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
UMM  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a 
few  ezpedienta  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sup- 
plemental dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to 
•fdd  weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the 
li^tnese  of  his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now 
been  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most 
exact  estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages  equal 
to  ita  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not  that  a 
man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter 
any  one*s  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain 
inmience,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or 
natore  have  made  his  dependents.  He  may,  by 
a  steady  perseverance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his 
children,  and  harass  his  servants,  but  the  rest 
of  the  worid  will  look  on  and  laugh;  and  he 
will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  thinking  that  he 
fives  only  to  raise  contempt  and  hatred,  emotions 
to  which  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  always 
nnwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
only  to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  rea- 
sonable being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kind- 
neaa,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  triumph  obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who 
cotdd  not  resist.  He  must  perceive  that  the  ap- 
pfidiension  which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutality, 
and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  being 
kyved,  without  gaining  the  honour  of  being  re- 
▼Gienced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the 
fre^ent  indulgence  of  this  blustering  passion, 
which  a  man,  by  often  calling  to  his  assistance, 
win  teach  in  a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the 
svmmionfl,  to  rush  upon  him  with  resistless  vio- 
lence, and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. He  will  find  himself  liable  to  be  inflam- 
ed at  the  first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable 
to  retain  his  resentment,  till  he  has  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  offence,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  it  by  prudence  or  by 
duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind 
to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most 
hatefol  and  nnhamnr  beings.  He  can  give  no 
to  himteir  that  he  shall  not,  at  &e  next 


interview,  alienate  by  some  sudden  transport  his 
dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  some  slight 
contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeness  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  con- 
verses with  him,  lives  i^ith  the  suspicion  and 
solicitude  of  a  man  that  plays  with  a  tame  tiger, 
always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growL 

U  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used  to  put  them- 
selves in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  because 
he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  suffer.  This  is  ue 
round  of  a  passionate  man's  life ;  he  contracts 
debts  when  he  is  furious,  which  his  virtue,  if  he 
has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return 
of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  m  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injury  and  reparation.  Or,  if 
there  be  any  who  hardens  liimself  in  oppression, 
and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done  it, 
his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise, 
or  his  happiness;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to 
hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  destroys  the  only  plea  that  he  can  offer  for 
the  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet  even  this  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be 
content  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  pu- 
nishment equal  to  its  guilt  Nothing  is  more  des- 
picable or  more  miserable  than  the  old  age  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  of^  youth 
fails  him,  and  his  amusements  paU  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of 
strength  into  peevishness ;  that  peevishness,  for 
want  of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual ; 
the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is 
left,  as  Homer  expresses  it  06ivv0wv  ^ov  idrp  to 
devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt 
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Mitentmparva  tiipefociUatf  %t  pudHmidM 

Exereere  gale*  inter  convivia  pottiU 

Tu  mitit,  et  aeri 

Jgperitate  caretUt  po$iioqueptr  owmiafagtu 
Inter  ut  ^qmaleg  unn*  nMrnerartM  amieo*^ 
Oh9€quwmfU4  doces,  et  amorem  qu^ru  amand^. 

LUCAlfUfl  md  FiaONSM. 

Unlike  the  ribald  whose  licentious  jest 

Pollutes  his  banauet^  and  insults  his  guest ; 

From  wealth  and  grandeur  easy  to  descend, 

Thou  joy'st  to  lose  the  master  in  the  friend  : 

We  round  thy  board  the  cheerful  meniab  see, 

Gay  with  the  smile  of  bland  equality ; 

No  social  care  the  gracious  lord  disdains ; 

Love  prompts  to  love,  and  reverence  revereoce  ftiat. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to 
virtue,  I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  you  of  one 
species  of  cruelty  with  which  the  lire  of  a  man 
of  letters  perhaps  does  not  often  make  him  ac- 
quainted ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no 
other  advantage  to  those  that  practise  it  than  a 
short  gratification  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may  be- 
come less  common  when  it  has  been  once  expos- 
ed in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman, 
whose  family  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not 
at  first  sufficient  to  supply  us  with  affluence, 
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has  been  lately  so  much  impaired  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit,  that  all  the  younger  children  are 
obliged  to  try  such  means  as  their  education  af- 
fords them,  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Distress  and  curiosity  concurred  to  bring  me  to 
London,  where  I  was  received  by  a  relation 
with  the  coldness  which  misfortune  generally 
finds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  I  lived  with  my 
cousin,  before  tlie  most  vigilant  inquiry  could 
procure  us  tlic  least  hopes  of  a  place,  in  which 
time,  I  was  much  better  qualirted  to  bear  all  the 
vexations  of  senitude.  The  first  two  days  she 
was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  wished  I  had 
not  been  quite  so  well  bred;  but  people  must 
comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity, 
however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week,  I  heard  every  hour  of 
the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  and  of  people  better  bom  than  myself 
that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine, 
the  great  silk  mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and 
a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  httle  miss  just 
come  from  nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  nee- 
dle. But  madam  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  I 
should  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily 
to  be  got 

WiOi  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bom- 
basine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ra- 
viahing  ideas.  She  was  two  yards  round  the 
waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeak- 
ing, and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture 
of  the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  woman, 
says  she,  that  are  come  to  oflTer  yourself?  It  is 
strange  when  people  of  substance  want  a  serv- 
ant, how  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  But  they 
know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  with 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take 
any  body  without  a  character ;  what  friends  do 
you  come  oflT?.  I  then  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfor- 
tunate.— A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to 
me,  and  have  three  meals  a-day!  So  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
I  suppose :  such  gentlewomen !  Madam,  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  I  only  an- 
swered your  inquiry — Such  gentlewomen !  peo- 
ple should  set  their  children  to  good  trades,  and 
keep  them  ofl*  the  parish.  Pray  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  tliere  are  gentlewomen  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
enough  by  gentlewomen.  Upon  this,  her  broad 
face  grew  broader  with  triumph,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing her  insult;  but  happily  the  next  word  was. 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentlewoman,  troop  down  stairs. — 
You  may  believe  1  obeyed  her. 

returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
my  cousin  than  I  expected ;  for  while  I  was  out, 
she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hus- 
band had  lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an 
ofiice,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  excise,  had  taken 
a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  went,  and,  after  having 
waited  six  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  when  she  came  out  of  her  room, 


with  two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  smell  of 
punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place; 
whence  do  you  come  ? — From  the  country,  Ma- 
dam.— Yes,  they  all  come  out  of  the  countiT- 
And  what  brought  you  to  town,  a  bastard? 
Where  do  you  lodge  ? — At  the  Seven-Dials,— 
What,  you  have  heard  of  the  foundling-house! 
Upon  tJiis  they  all  laughed  so  obstreperously, 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off  in  the 
tumult 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's. 
She  was  at  cards ;  but  in  two  hours,  I  was  told, 
she  would  speak  to  me.  She  asked  me  if  I  cookl 
keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  1 
wrote  two  lines  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant  to  breed  up 
poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine 
stuff! — You  may  walk,  I  will  not  have  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  house  to  every  young  fellow 
in  tlie  street 

Two  days  after  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to 
Lady  Lofty,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  in  what 
little  ornaments  I  had,  because  she  had  lately 
got  a  place  at  court  V  pon  the  first  sight  of  me, 
she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is 
this  the  lady  that  wants  a  place  ?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have.  Miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's 
place  ?  Servants  now-a-days ! — Madam,  I  heard 
you  wanted — Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer 
than  myself?  A  pretty  servant  indeed !  I  should 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx, 
these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting — a  servant 
indeed !  Pray  move  ofT— I  am  resolved  to  be  the 
head  person  in  this  house.  You  are  ready 
dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open. 

I  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would 
not  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you 
the  trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  come  for 
my  place?    What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty 

fown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better. — Madam, 
have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk.— 
Then  these  are  your  manners,  with  your  blushes 
and  your  courtesies,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worst 
gown. — Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
m  my  other. — Wait  on  me,  you  saucy  slut!  Thai 
you  are  sure  of  coming.  I  could  not  let  such  a 
drab  come  near  me.  Here,  you  girl  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her?  If  you  ha^'e, 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me.  Such 
trollops!  Get  you  down.  What,  whimpering? 
Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  mv  cousin  had  lost 
all  patience.  However,  she  told  me,  that  having 
a  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  willing  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  faAve 
anotlier  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places. 
At  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived?  And 
upon  my  answer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  peo- 
ple should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  places, 
for  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  fol- 
low ^rls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirking  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make 
money  of— For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her 
never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  hersdf 
handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  BlofTs 
entr}',  where  I  waited  six  hours  every  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  servants  peep  at  me,  and 
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go  awmy  laughing.— Madam  will  stretch  her 
■mil  shanks  in  the  entry;  she  will  know  the 
boose  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days  I  was 
told,  that  mj  lady  would  see  me  to-morrow,  &nd 
on  the  third,  that  her  woman  stayed. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
hopes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  wlio  always  laid 
upon  me  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage,  told 
me  that  1  must  learn  to  humble  myself,  and  tliat 
all  great  ladies  had  particular  ways :  that  if  I 
went  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who 
would  keep  me;  she  had  known  many  that  had 
refused  places,  sell  their  clothes  and  beg  in  the 
streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  de- 
dared  by  me  to  be  never  on  my  side ;  I  was  rea- 
soning against  interest  and  against  stupidity ; 
and  therefore  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hope 
of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had 
routes  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company 
in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi- 
quet, in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I 
looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
mon questions.  At  last  Mr.  Courtly  called  out, 
after  a  whisper.  Stand  facing  the  light,  that  one 
may  see  you. — I  changed  my  place  and  blushed. 
They  frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and 
seemed  to  discover  many  subjects  of  merriment ; 
for  at  every  look  they  whispered  and  laughed 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight  At 
last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out.  Is  that  colour  yciu* 
own,  child  ? — ^x  es,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not 
robbed  the  kitchen  hearth. — This  was  so  happy  a 
conceit,  that  it  renewed  the  storm  of  laughter, 
and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter sport  The  lady  then  called  me  to  her,  and 
began  with  an  affected  gravity  to  inauire  what  I 
could  do  ?  But  first  turn  about,  and  let  us  see 
your  fine, shape.  Well,  what  are  you  fit  for, 
Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would  fmd  your  tongue,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  kitchen. — No,  no,  says  Mr.  Courtly, 
the  giri's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I  am  alraid  a  brisk 
\*oung  fellow,  wth  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder — 
Come, child,  hold  up  your  head  ;  What!  you 
hare  stole  nothing. — Not  yet,  says  the  lady,  but 
she  hopes  to  steal  yoiu*  heart  quickly.  Here 
was  a  laugh  of  happmess  and  triumph)  prolong- 
ed by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  the  lady  recollected  herself: 
Stole !  no — but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her : 
for  that  downcast  eye — why  cannot  you  look 
peofde  in  the  face  ?--Steal !  says  her  husband, 
she  would  steal  nothing  but,  perhaps,  a  few  ri- 
bands before  they  wereleft  off  by  her  lady. — Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposing  me  a 
thiei^  insult  one  from  whom  you  have  received 
no  injury? — ^Insult !  says  the  lady ;  are  you  come 
hei«  to  be  a  servant,  you  saucy  baggage,  and  talk 
of  insulting !  What  will  this  world  come  to,  if  a 
gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  servant !  Well, 
such  servants !  pray  be  gone,  and  see  when  you 
will  have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again. 
Serrants  insulted ! — a  fine  time ! — Insulted !  Get 
down  stairs,  you  slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult 
you. 

The  last  day  of  the  last  week  was  now  com- 
iag,  and  my  kmd  cousin  talked  of  sending  me 
down  in  the  wagon  to  preserve  me  from  bad 


courses.  Bat  in  the  morning  ibe  came  and  told 
me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me;  Enphe- 
mia  wanted  a  maid,  and  p«rfaape  I  might  do  for 
her ;  for,  like  me,  she  must  fall  her  crest,  being 
forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loss  of 
half  her  fortune  by  bad  securities,  and  with  her 
way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body  that  pro- 
tended to  want  it,  she  could  have  litUe  before- 
hand ;  therefore  I  might  serve  her ;  for,  with  all 
her  fine  sense,  she  must  not  pretend  to  be  nice. 
I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,  who  told  me  she  had  her- 
self been  hired  that  morning,  but  that  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  any  that  offered  up  stairs.  I 
was  accordingly  introduced  to  Euphemia,  who, 
when  I  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  ciuiosi- 
ty,  but  lest  my  disappointment  might  be  made 
still  more  grating  by  incivility ;  that  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour ;  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wish  for  my  company ; 
but  that  another,  whose  claims  might  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  mc.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought 
tears  into  my  eycii,  and  my  sobs  hmdered  me 
from  returning  my  acknowl&dgments.  She  rose 
up  confused,  and  supposing  by  my  concern  that 
I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and  made 
mc  tell  her  my  story  ;  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  order- 
ing me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her 
table  till  she  could  provide  for  me.  I  am  now 
under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  account 
to  the  Rambler. 

ZOSIMA. 
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CotMmiuumque  tegetf  et  vino  tortus  €t  ira^—  hoe. 

And  let  not  wine  or  anger  wrest 

Th'  intrusted  secret  from  your  breast.—     riAMCU. 

It  is  related  by  Ctuintus  Curtius,  that  the  Per- 
sians always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt 
of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy ; 
for  they  thought  that,  however  he  might  be  dfe- 
ficient  m  the  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excel- 
lence, the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his 
power,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  speak 
well  if  he  was  to  try,  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not 
to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  se- 
crecy, they  seem  to  nave  considered  it  as  oppos- 
ed, not  to  treachery,  but  loquacity,  and  to  have 
conceived  the  man  whom  they  thus  censured,  not 
frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  pro- 
mises to  betray,  but  incited  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  talkmg,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling, 
to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection  and  to 
let  whatever  he  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for 
want  of  power  to  retain  it  Whether,  by  their 
settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to  any  great 
extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hmdered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being  able 
to  discover,  there  being  very  few  memoirs  re- 
maining of  the  court  of  Persepolis,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  their  office- 
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deriis,  their  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  their  at- 
torneys, their  chamber-maids,  or  their  footmen. 

In  these  latter  ages,  though  the  old  animosity 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears 
wholly  to  nave  lost  its  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  mankind ;  for  secrets  are  so  seldom  kept,  that 
it  may  with  some  reason  be  doubted,  whether 
the  ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  their  first 
postulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so 
generally  bestowed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtle  volatility,  by  which  it  escapes 
imperceptibly  at  the  smallest  vent,  or  some 
power  of  fermentation,  by  which  it  expands  itp 
self  so  as  to  burst  the  heart  that  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind 
of  man,  very  often  find  the  most  specious  and 
pleasing  theory  falling  under  the  weight  of  con- 
trary experience ;  and,  instead  of  gratifying  their 
vamty  by  inferring  effects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
efiects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be  secret,  the  specu- 
latiat  can  demonstrate  m  his  retreat,  and  tnere- 
fore  thinks  himself  justified  in  placing  confi- 
dence ^  the  man  of  the  world  knows,  that,  whe- 
ther difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  there- 
fore finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  afler 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret,  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to 
disclose  it;  for  however  absurd  it  may  be 
thought  to  boast  an  honour  by  an  act  which 
shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
most  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the 
want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more 
willingly  show  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  through  Ufe 
with  no  other  pleasure  than  the  private  con- 
sciousness of  fidelity;  which,  while  it  is  pre- 
served,mu8t  be  without  praise,  except  from  the 
single  person  who  tries  and  knows  it 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by 
which  a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  and  gratifies  his 
pride,  without  suffering  himself  to  beueve  that  he 
impairs  his  virtue.  He  tells  the  private  affidrs 
of  nis  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  those  finom 
whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own  ;  he  tells 
them  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  for- 
feiture of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  that  they 
become  public 

Secrets  are  very  frequently  told  in  the  first  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of 
proving,  by  so  important  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or 
tenderness ;  but  with  this  motive,  though  it  be 
strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  since  every  man 
desires  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whom  he  converses,  with  whom 
he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he 
retires  from  business  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consi- 
deration, there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully 
to  be  made  between  our  own  and  those  of  an- 
other ;  those  of  which  we  are  fully  masters,  as 
they  afiect  only  our  own  interest,  and  those 
which  are  reposited  with  us  in  trust,  and  involve 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have 
no  rignt  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  with- 
out guilt ;  to  communicate  those  with  wfaicfa  we 


are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  •treacherf 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastic 
and  irrational  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have 
maintained,  and  perhaps  believeid,  that  one 
friend  has  a  right  to  all  that  is  in  possession  of 
another ;  and  mat,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of 
kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  bound- 
less confidence.  Accordingly,  a  late  female 
minister  of  statc^  has  been  shameless  enou^  to 
inform  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigne's  reasoning,  who  his 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  fnend  is  no 
breach  of  fidelity,  because  the  number  of  persons 
trusted  is  not  multiplied,  a  man  and  his  fnend 
being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon 
any  human  understanding,  or  that  an  autoor 
could  have  advanced  a  position  so  remote  fixMB 
truth  and  reason,  any  other  ways  than  as  a  de- 
claimer,  to  show  to  what  extent  he  could  stretch 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he 
could  press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindly  shown 
us  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in* 
dolence  amused.  But  since  it  appears,  that  even 
this  sophistry,  has  been  able^  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  qmet  upon  the  under- 
standmg  of  another  to  mislead  honest  intention^ 
and  an  understanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  those  things 
which  are  common  among  friends  are  only  such 
as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  injury  to  any  other 
person.  Without  this  limitation,  conndenoe 
must  run  on  without  end,  the  second  person 
may  tell  the  secret  to  the  third,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  from  tne  first,  and  a 
third  may  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 
it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  froa 
whom  it  was  the  first  intention  to  conceal  it 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
which  himself  cannot  luiow  to  be  true,  and 
which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  secret  to 
Caius,  may  know  to  be  false ;  and  therefore  the 
trust  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what 
has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  the  person 
originally  concerned  would  have  withheld  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  ha- 
zarded the  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  ne- 
cessity and  without  permission,  and  has  put  that 
trust  in  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was  given 
only  to  virtue. 

All  the  ar^ments  upon  which  a  man  who  is 
telling  the  pnvate  afi*airs  of  another  may  ground 
his  confidence  of  security,  he  must  upon  reflec- 
tion know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them 
without  efiect  upon  himself.  When  he  is  ima- 
gining that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  himself  at  that 
instant  acting  in  opposition  to  all  these  reasons, 
and  revealing  what  interest,  reputation,  and  du^, 
direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should 
consider  the  man  incapable  of  trust,  who  believed 
himself  at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the 
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fine  whom  he  tbould  conclude  desemiig  of  his 
own  confidence ;  therefore  Caius,  in  admitting 
Titicn  to  the  af&in  imparted  only  to  himself  must 
know  that  he  violates  nis  failii,  smce  he  acts  con- 
tiary  to  the  intention  of  Claudius,  to  whom  that 
frith  was  piven.  For  promises  of  friendship  are 
fike  all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are 
made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  mat  many  questions  may  be 
■tarted  rdating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the 
mffiura  are  of  public  concern  ;  where  subsequent 
leaaons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and 
Bature  of  the  trust ;  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  degree  of 
•bUgation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
■MUi  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always 
«{iiaUy  constrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
loo  intricate,  are  of  too  extensive  consideration 
fiv  my  present  purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  ge- 
Aereliy  occur  in  common  life ;  and  though  casu- 
Mtical  knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  himds,  yet 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
■nee  moet  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awak- 
mk.  their  own  consciences ;  and  the  threads  of 
mooning,  on  which  truth  is  suspended,  are  fre- 
qooDtly  dirawn  to  such  subtilty,  that  common 
ojoo  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
fiuinot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine  as  well  as  practice  of  se- 
cncj,  is  so  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next 
to  him  who  IS  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  un- 
liappy  who  is  chosen  to  be  trusted ;  for  he  is 
often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liberty  of 
collinff  in  the  help  of  any  other  understanding ; 
ho  is  frequently  arawn  mto  guilt  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  fnendship  and  honesty ;  and  some- 
tioies  subiected  to  suspicion,  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  who  are  engaged  without  his  knowledge 
in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  conn- 
ibnt  has  ^nerally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  (ix  the 
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The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  con- 
eeming  secrecy,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not 
Mfe  to  deviate,  without  long  and  exact  delibera- 
taoQ,  are— Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  Not  willingly,  nor  without  many  liniita- 
tioii%  to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  ofier- 
odL  When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consi- 
dtr  the  trust  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important 
OS  society,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  violated  for  any  incidental  convenience,  or 
dight  appearance  of'^contrary  fitness. 
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Hoa. 


Bare  mch  m  ruiooi  creature  ne'er  wat  known. 

riAircis. 

Amovo  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
foodoces,  or  infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  mind. 
there  has  often  been  observed  a  manifest  ana 
striking  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an  author 
and  his  writings ;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited, 
vith  ^reat  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
eoosciousness  of  being  found  equal  to  his  own 

E 


character,  and  having  preserved  in  a  private  and 
familiar  interview,  mat  reputation  which  his 
works  had  procured  him. 

Those  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the 
evidence  of  genius,  nave  tempted  to  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  whose  performances 
they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  had  frequent 
reason  to  repent  their  curiosity :  the  bubble  that 
sparkled  before  them  has  become  common  wa- 
ter at  the  touch ;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has 
vanished  when  they  wished  to  press  it  to  their 
bosom.  They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  imagin- 
ing how  far  humanity  may  be  exalted,  and,  per- 
haps, felt  themselves  less  mclined  to  toil  up  the 
steeps  of  virtue,  when  they  observe  those  who 
seem  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below, 
as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the 
reward. 

It  has  long  been  tlie  custom  of  the  oriental  rao- 
narchs  to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palaces, 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to  be 
known  to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  The 
same  policy  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  that 
writes,  than  to  him  that  governs ;  for  men  would 
not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught  than  com- 
manded, by  one  known  to  have  the  same  follies 
and  weaknesses  with  themselves.  A  sudden 
intruder  into  the  closet  of  an  author  would  per- 
haps feel  equal  indignation  with  the  officer,  who 
having  long  solicitco  admission  into  the  presence 
of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon 
laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modelling  ar- 
mies, but  employed  in  feminine  amusements, 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for 
many  reasons  a  man  writes  much  better  than  he 
lives.  For  without  entering  into  refined  specula- 
tions, it  may  be  shown  much  easier  to  design 
than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his  schemes 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengage- 
ment, exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the 
solicitations  of  affection,  the  importunities  of  ap- 
petite, or  the  dc'pi  ossions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the 
same  state  witli  turn  tliat  teaches  upon  land  the 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  iilways  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  difference  between  pure  science,  which  has  to 
do  only  with  ideas,  and  the  application  of  its 
laws  to  the  use  of  fife,  in  which  they  are  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  imperfection  of  mattei 
and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  moral 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  im- 
pediments obstruct ourpractice,  which  very  easily 
§ive  way  to  theory.  The  speculatist  is  only  in 
anger  of  erroneous  reasoning  j  but  the  man  in- 
volved in  life  has  his  own  passions  and  those  of 
others  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconveniences  which  confound  him 
with  variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or  ob- 
struct his  way.  He  is  forced  to  act  without  de- 
liberation, and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can 
examine ;  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superiicial  appearances ;  he  is  led 
by  others,  either  because  ne  is  indolent,  or  be- 
cause he  is  timorous ;  be  is  sometimes  afraid  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  sometimes  finds  friends 
or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  most 
fail,  amidst  tumult,  and  snares,  and  danger,  in 
the  observance  of  tnose  precepts,  which  tl^  Ian 
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down  in  solitude,  safety,  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
mind  unbiassed,  and  with  hberty  unobstructed. 
It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more 
than  we  can  attain  ;  the  exactest  vigilance  and 
caution  can  never  maintain  a  single  day  of  un- 
mingled  innocence,  much  less  can  the  utmost  ef> 
forts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  summits  of 
speculative  virtue. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  ob- 
ject to  which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed ; 
and  he  that  is  the  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he 
warns  others  acainst  his  own  failings,  and  hin- 
ders, by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  the  con- 
tagion of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  unjust,  however  conmion, 
than  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses 
zeal  for  those  virtues  which  he  neglects  to  prac- 
tise ;  since  he  may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  without 
having  yet  obtained  the  victory,  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
jotuney,  without  having  courage  or  industry  to 
undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to 
others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himself. 
The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  uem  to  give 
to  these  contradictions,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
duced against  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case. 
They  see  men  act  in  opposition  to  their  interest, 
without  supi)osing  that  they  do  not  know  it; 
those  who  give  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pur- 
suits for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct    In  moral  or  religious  questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  whose  writings  are  not  con- 
firmed by  his  life.    They  never  consider  that 
themselves  neglect  or  practise  something  every 
day  inconsistently  with  their  own  settled  judg- 
ment, nor  discover  tliat  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates for  virtue  can  little  increase  or  lessen  the 
obligations  of  their  dictates  ;  argument  is  to  be 
invflJidatcd  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself  of 
the  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him 
by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasona- 
ble, is  always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  own  instructions. 
When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others,  he 
should  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and  when 
he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings, 
he  should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 
Thus  much  at  least  maybe  required  of  him,  that 
he  shall  not  act  worse  than  others,  because  he 
writes  better ;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of 
his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence,  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  be  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  after  having 
ofiered  something  to  the  imagination  as  desirable, 
often  proposes  lower  advantages  in  its  place  to 
the  reason  as  attainable.  The  same  method 
may  be  sometime  pursued  in  moral  endeavours, 
which  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natural 
inquiries ;  having  first  set  positive  and  absolute 


excellence  before  us,  we  may  be  pardoned  though 
we  mk  down  to  humbler  virtue,  trying,  howeva, 
to  keep  our  point  always  in  view,  and  stru^iing 
not  to  lose  g^und,  though  we  cannot  gain  it 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  h«^ 
for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  rehgion,  lest,  by 
some  flagitious  and  shameful  actions,  he  should 
bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  the  same  reason 
it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxiois  by  his 
domestic  character,  to  conceal  his  name  that  be 
may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curi- 
osity to  gain  a  more  famihar  knowledge  of  suc- 
cessful writers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  by  an 
opinion  of  their  nower  to  improve  as  to  delight, 
and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  against 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  justice, 
but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  at 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distmctions,  juBtoess 
of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  diction. 

This  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  pro- 
bable, and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human 
hopes,  that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  those 
who  raise  admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by 
their  company.  A  man  of  letters,  for  the  moat 
part  spenas,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  that  season 
of  Ufe  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  softened 
into  ease,  and  poUshed  into  elegance ;  and,  when 
he  has  gained  Knowledge  enough  to  be  respected, 
has  neglected  the  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might 
have  pleased.  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  tem- 
per be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and  bash- 
ful, from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects :  or  if  be 
was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  fero- 
cious and  arrogant,  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
merit ;  he  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  com- 
pany, and  unable  to  recollect  his  reading,  and 
arrange  his  arguments  ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogma- 
tical, quick  in  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  de- 
fence, disabled  by  nisown  violence,  and  confused 
by  his  haste  to  triumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of 
different  kinds;  and  though  he  who  excels  in 
one  might  have  been,  with  opportunities  and  ap- 
plication, equally  successful  m  the  other,  yet  as 
many  please,  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utteriy 
imacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method^ 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  composition 
requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly 
accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be  without 
that  readiness  of  conception,  and  affluence  of 
language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tainment They  may  want  address  to  watch 
the  hints  which  conversation  offers  for  the  dis{day 
of  their  particular  attainments,  or  they  may  be  so 
much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  sub- 
jects, that  discourse  not  professedly  literary  ^lidea 
over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without 
adniitting  their  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circa- 
lation. 

A  transition  from  an  author's  book  to  his  con- 
versation, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect  Remotely, 
we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrelB 
of  palaces,  and  imagine  it  the  residence  of  Bpleo- 
dour,  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  passages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
tages, embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  cloud- 
with  smoke. 


KalS.] 
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>  mkeritr  viti§rmm  e0pi»7  Qjiumdo 

f  JUT. 

It  af*  ao  larfe  m  crop  of  vicet  bore  ? 
Wb  w«a  mTarica  extended  more  7 

the  dice  with  laore  profuuon  thrown  9 

DKTDKN. 


Tbbrb  is  no  grieyance,  public  or  private,  of 
which,  BDce  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  pe- 
nodical  monitor,  I  have  received  so  many  or  so 
ctmeat  complaints,  as  of  the  predominance  of 
pkj ;  of  a  fatal  passion  for  cards  and  dice,  which 
taons  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition 
of  excellence,  but  the  desire  of  pleasure;  to  have 
atiiigiiished  the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of 
dbaoatriot ;  and  threatens,  in  its  further  prospress, 
to  deaCroy  all  distinctions,  both  of  rank  and  sex. 
Id  cmah  all  emulation  but  that  of  fraud,  to  cor- 
rapt  mil  those  classes  of  our  people  whose  an- 
eolori  have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
parsimony,  ^ven  them  the  power  of  living 
extravagance,  idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave 
without  knowledge,  but  of  the  modish 
and  without  wishes,  but  for  lucky  hands. 
I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  there 
lew  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with 
the  fashion,  in  which  the  opponents  are  not  only 
confident  by  their  numbers,  and  strong  by 
imion,  but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of 
antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon 
wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  views, 
conversation,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  en- 
the  elevations  which  he  cannot  reach,  who 
WDold  gladly  embitter  the  happiness  which  his 
■wlegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake,  and 
who  nas  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  re- 
fenge  his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those 
friKmi  their  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him. 
fiom  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and 
bringing  them  down  to  a  level  witn  himself. 

T%o^g;fa  I  have  never  found  myself  much  af- 
fected by  this  formidable  censure,  which  I  have 
■Muuied  often  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
Ml  force,  yet  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  obviate  it 
this  occasion,  bv  oflering  very  little  in  my 
name,  either  or  argimient  or  entreaty,  since 
who  sufler  by  this  general  infatuation  may 
Im  ■nppoaed  best  able  to  relate  its  efllccts. 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowledge  left  in 
IIm  world,  and  so  little  of  that  reflection  prac- 
twed,  by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  I 
am  in  doobt,  whether  I  sludl  be  understood,  when 
I  oompUin  of  want  of  opportunity  for  thinking ; 
or  whether  a  condemnation,  wmch  at  present 
irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will 
any  compassion,  either  in  you  or  your  read- 
yet  I  wul  venture  to  lay  my  state  before 
joo,  becanoe  I  believe  it  is  natural  to  most  minds. 
Id  take  some  (deasore  in  complaining  of  evils,  of 
wfeodi  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
I  am  tlie  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
diflidence  of  mankind^  and  perhaps  the 
of  continual  accumulation,  incline  him 
Id  reside  upon  his  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his 
cUdren  in  his  own  house,  where  I  was  bred,  if 
■oC  with  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  virtue 
before  my  eyea,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
to  vice ;  and,  wanting  neither  leisure 


nor  books,  nor  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons 
of  learning  in  the  neignbourhood,  I  endeavoured 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  might  most  recom- 
mend me  to  esteem,  ana  thought  myself  able  to 
support  a  conversation  upon  most  of  the  sub- 
jects, which  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  propei 
for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  besides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma 
and  my  maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face  and  ele- 
gant shape,  and  with  all  these  advantages  had 
been  seventeen  months  the  reigning  toast  for 
twelve  miles  round,  and  never  came  to  the  month- 
ly assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sat 
by  wishing  that  U  might  end  welly  and  their 
daughters  criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  my 
dress. 

You  know,  Mr.  F.ambler,  that  ambition  is  na 
tural  to  youth,  and  curiosihr  to  understanding, 
and  therefore  will  hear,  without  wonder,  that  I 
was  desirous  to  extend  my  victories  over  those 
who  might  give  more  honour  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual  re- 
petition of  the  same  pleasures,  which  was  not 
suflicient  to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  present,  or 
raise  any  expectations  of  the  future  ;  and  I  will 
confess  to  you,  that  I  was  impatient  for  a  sight 
of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  dis- 
coveries which  I  should  make,  the  triumphs  that 
I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  I  should 
receive. 

At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  hus- 
band has  a  seat  in  Pariiament,  and  a  place  at 
court,  buried  her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that  I  should  so  far 
insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to  obtain  a 
considerable  augmentation  to  my  fortune,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  mv  departure, 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  I  could  not,  amidst 
all  my  transports,  forbear  some  indignation  to 
see  with  what  readiness  the  natural  guardians  of 
my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  wliich  they  thought 
more  hazardous  than  it  really  was,  as  soon  as  a 
new  accession  of  fortune  glittered  in  their  eyes. 

Three  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the 
fourth  mommg  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of 
London.  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt's  and  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  of  action.  I  expected  now, 
from  the  age  and  experience  of  my  aunt,  some 
prudential  lessons ;  but,  after  the  nrst  civilitiM 
and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it 
was  to  have  kept  so  fine  a  ^rl  so  long  in  the 
country ;  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin  youn^ 
seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely,  or  playra 
them  tolerably. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
I  smiled,  perhaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  my  time 
had  not  been  passed  in  such  trivial  attainments. 
But  I  soon  found  that  things  are  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  importance  of  their  eflfects,  but  the 
freouency  of  their  use. 

A  few  days  after,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that 
some  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks 
in  collecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she 
expected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  been  seen  all 
the  winter.  She  expressed  this  in  the  jar^n  of 
a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  exphcation  of 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  lived. 
I  had  already  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any 
rational  conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  everV 
thing,  whether  great  or  little,  that  I  had  lost  all 
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regard  to  her  opinion,  and  dressed  myself  with 
great  expectations  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
my  charms  among  rivals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishonour  me.  The  company  came 
in,  and  after  the  cursory  compliments  of  saluta- 
tion, alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  un- 
derstanding, what  was  the  result?  The  cards 
were  broken  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the 
whole  night  passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the 
young  and  old  were  equally  employed ;  nor  was 
I  able  to  attract  an  eye,  or  gain  an  ear,  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  play  without  skill  I  perpetually 
embarrassed  my  partner,  and  soon  perceived 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering  upon 


me. 


I  cannot  but  suspect,  Sir,  that  this  odious 
fashion  is  produced  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  old, 
the  ueWf  and  the  ignorant,  agamst  tne  young  and 
beautifiil,  the  witty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance 
to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to 
confound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  and  to 
take  from  those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  youth 
from  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  beauty  of  its  channs,  to  fix  those  hearts 
upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto  been  en- 
titled, to  sink  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  those  of 
robbing,  and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who 
have  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that, 
if  they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasures 
and  tneir  prerogatives,  they  may  fix  a  time,  at 
which  caras  shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  be 
left  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge 
to  teach,  nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having 
passed  their  youth  in  vice,  are  justly  condemned 
to  spend  tbeir  age  in  folly. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.  Cleora. 

Sir, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give 
it  vent  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  wo- 
man of  taste,  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it 
pubUshed  to  the  world,  how  deserving  wives  are 
used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that  henceforth  no 
woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience  of 
Grizzel.  Nay,  if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married 
to  a  gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held 
out.  A  i^Tetch  that  loses  his  good  humour  and 
humanity  along  with  his  money,  and  will  not  al*- 
low  enough  from  his  own  extravagances  to  support 
a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  necessary  amusements 
of  life !  Why  does  not  he  employ  his  wise  head 
to  make  a  fi^gure  in  parUament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  titlt;  ?  Tiiat  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  rattling  a  noisy  dice-box; 
and  then  he  might  indulge  his  ^nfe  in  a  few 
slight  expenses  and  elegant  diversions. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag?  should  he 
not  have  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  ano- 
ther time  ?  Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but 
picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  ^ith  loss  of  beauty, 
abuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  and 
insults  my  underatanding ;  says  forsooth,  that 
women  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any 
thinfl[  but  dolls,  and  that  they  should  be  employed 
m  things  proportionable  to  their  understanding, 
keep  at  home,  and  mind  family  aiTairs. 


I  do  stay  at  home,  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows 
1  aqi  at  home  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  six 
routes  this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  of 
cards  in  invitations  to  private  parties.  As  for 
management,  I  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  ex- 
travagant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The 
cliildren  are  out  at  nurae  in  villages  as  cheap  as 
any  two  little  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  tliem  since ;  so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them. 
The  servants  live  at  board  wages.  My  own  din- 
ners come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  any  tiling  I  have  bought 
since  I  was  married.  As  for  play,  I  do  think  1 
may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I 
was  tired  of  it ;  and,  far  from  wanting  a  head, 
Mr  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars. 
I  thought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  I  was  at 
liberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading 
romances,  things  so  forbidden  at  our  house,  and 
so  railed  at,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy 
them  very  charming.  Most  fortunately,  to  save 
me  from  absolute  undutifulness,  just  as  I  was 
married,  came  dear  brag  into  fashion,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life ;  so  easy,  so 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so 
genteel !  Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  per- 
fidious thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  late,  ana  to- 
morrow I  should  have  changed  it  for  faro.  But, 
oh!  this  detestable  to-morrow,  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected, and  never  found. Within  these  few 

hours  must  I  be  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch,  Sir,  left  me  in  a  fit,  which  hia  toreateo- 
ings  had  occasioned,  and  unmercifully  ordered  a 
post-chaise.  Stay  I  cannot,  for  money  I  have 
none,  and  credit  f  cannot  get — But  I  will  make 
the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet  upon  the 
road  for  all  I  want  I  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  I  know  he  will  pay. 
Then  who  can  tell  but  1  may  still  come  badi 
and  conouer  Lady  Packer;  Sir,  you  need  not 
print  this  last  scheme ;  and,  upon  second  thoughts, 

you  may. Oh,  distraction!  the  post  chaise  is 

at  the  door.  Sir,  publish  what  you  will,  only  let 
it  be  printed  without  a  name. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Mat  12,  1760. 


■Torrent  dieendi  copia  multit. 


Et  $na  morti/era  tstfacundia- 


JlfV. 


Some  who  the  depth*  of  eloquence  have  foand. 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown'd. 


DavoKic. 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  favour- 
ed with  your  advice  in  a  late  paper ;  and  as  I  am 
very  far  from  suspecting  that  you  foresaw  the 
numberless  inconveniences  which  I  have,  by 
following  it,  brought  upon  myself,  I  will  Lay  my 
condition  open  before  you,  for  you  seem  bound 
to  extricate  me  from  the  perplexities  in  which 
your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intentioii, 
has  contributed  to  involve  me. 


Facilu  dtteericMt  Avemi, 

NocU$  atqme  diespaUt  atrijama  DitU. 

The  gatee  of  hell  are  open  nigrht  and  daj ; 
Smooth  the  deecent  and  ea^y  ia  the  way. 


nmo. 


DaVDEK. 
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The  meuifl  of  doing  hurt  to  ourselves  are  al- 
WATB  at  hand.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer, 
•Bd  contracted  with  him  for  an  impression  of 
itTsral  thousands  of  my  pamphlet  While  it 
was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
ptintiiig-house,  and  continually  urged  the  work- 
Men,  to  haste,  by  solicitations,  promises,  and 
rewards.  From  the  day  all  other  pleasures  were 
eiduded,  by  the  delightful  employment  of  coi^ 
ncting  the  sheets;  and  from  the  night,  sleep 
wae  ^^enerally  banished,  by  anticipations  of  the 
kapptness  which  every  hour  was  brmging  nearer. 

At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  tne  raptures  otan  author. 
I  was  above  all  Uttle  precautions,  and,  in  defiance 
of  envy  or  of  criticism,  set  my  name  upon  the 
lido,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that  what 
hoe  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  thoujz^  the  printing-house  may  properij^  be 
oonparedto  the  infernal  re^ons.  tor  the  facility 
of  ito  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with  whicn 
•Otbora  return  from  it ;  yet  there  is  this  difference, 
that  a  great  genius  can  never  return  to  his  for- 

w  state,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 


I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  au- 
thor, and  am  condemned,  irreversibly  condenmed, 
to  all  the  miseries  of  high  reputation.  The  first 
■MNrning  after  publication  my  friends  assembled 
•boot  me ;  1  presented  each,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
oopy  of  my  hook.  They  looked  into  the  first 
■Ofoe,  but  were  hindered,  by  their  admiration, 
bom  reading  further.  The  first  pages  are,  in- 
deed, very  eu^borate.  Some  passages  they  par- 
dcolarly  dwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently  beautiful 
dMUi  the  rest;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which 
hod  escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged 
of  them  to  forbear  their  compliments,  and  invit- 
ed them,  I  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at 
a  tavern.  After  dinner,  the  book  was  resumed ; 
bat  their  praises  very  often  so  much  overpower- 
ed mv  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about 
tho  ^lass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing 
Ifae  damoun  of  their  admiration,  but  by  tbunder- 
ing  to  the  drawer  for  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance 
eongratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with 
men  importunity  of  praise,  that  I  was  again  forc- 
ed to  obviate  their  avilities  by  a  treat.  On  the 
third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number  of  applaud- 
eis  to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
oo  the  fourth,  those  whom  I  had  entertained  the 
fint  day  came  again,  having,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
remaimng  part  of  the  bool^  discovered  so  many 
fiMcible  sentences  and  masterly  touches,  that  it 
impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  repetition  of 
commendations.  I  therefore  persuaded 
once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and 
le  some  other  subject,  on  which  I  might 
in  their  conversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my 
performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
■eoskm  of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine 
cmdd  change  their  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
Mifle,  with  daret,  that  praise,  which  neither  my 
modesty  could  hinder,  nor  my  uneasiness  re- 


The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of 
fiCerary  revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothing 
ii  ao  expensive  as  ^at  abilities,  unless  there  is 
joined  with  them  an  insatiable  eagerness  of  praise ; 


for  to  escape  from  the  pain  of  hearing  myself 
exalted  above  the  greatest  names,  dead  ana  liv- 
ing, of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack, 
ten  dozen  of  claret,  and  five-and-for^  bottles  of 
champaign. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
therefore  rose  early  and  went  to  the  cofiee- 
house ;  but  found  that  I  had  now  made  myself 
too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that  I  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  mixing,  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company 
raging  with  envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  laughter, 
and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt:  but  the 
disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover  tne  secret 
rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deserv- 
edly its  own  punishment,  I  firequently  indulge 
myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  though  there  may  be  some  shght  satisfac- 
tion received  from  the  mortification  of  my  ene- 
mies, yet  my  benevolence  will  not  suffer  me  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  my  (riends,  1 
have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premeditated  airs 
of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid  humility  might 
allow.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  a 
manner  that  showed  a  consciousness  of  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  conversation, 
when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suflering  the 
speaker  to  waste  his  time  in  explaining  his  senti- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  myself  for  two 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themselves  in 
absurdities,  or  to  encroach  upon  subjects  which 
I  knew  them  unoualified  to  discuss.  But  I  ge- 
nerally acted  witii  great  appearance  of  respect, 
even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my 
heart  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  mo- 
deration, so  universal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  such  the  unwillingness  of  mankind 
to  be  made  wiser,  that  I  have  now  for  some  days 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  aoauaintance. 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home ;  if  I 
enter  a  coflfee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  mysdf. 
I  live  in  the  town  like  a  lion  in  his  desert,  or  an 
eagle  on  his  rock,  too  great  for  friendship  or 
society,  and  condemned  to  solitude  by  unhappy 
elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  ftmudable  to  others, 
but  burdensome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to 
talk  vnthout  much  thinking,  to  scatter  my  mer- 
riment at  random,  and  to  relax  my  thoughts 
with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  ima^s ;  but 
such  is  now  the  importance  of  my  opimon,  that 
I  am  afraid  to  offer  it,  les^  by  bemg  established 
too  hastily  into  a  maxim,  it  snould  he  the  occa« 
sion  of  error  to  half  the  nation ;  and  such  is  the 
expectation  virith  which  I  am  attended,  when  1 
am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause  to  re- 
flect, whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  myself. 

This,  Sir,  is  sufficiently  miserable ;  but  there 
are  still  greater  calamities  behind.  You  must 
have  read  in  Pope  and  Swift  how  men  of  parts 
have  had  their  closets  rifled,  and  their  cabmets 
broken  open,  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  book- 
sellers, for  the  profit  of  their  works ;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  many  prints  now  sold  in 
I  the  slK>ps,  of  men  whom  yon  cannot  suspect  of 
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sittinff  for  that  purpose,  and  whose  likenesses 
must  have  been  certainly  stolen  when  tlieir  names 
made  their  faces  vendible.  These  considerations 
at  first  put  me  on  ray  guard  and  I  have,  indeed, 
found  sufficient  reason  for  my  caution,  for  I  have 
discovered  many  people  examining  my  counte- 
nance, with  a  curiofiity  that  showed  meir  intention 
to  draw  it ;  I  immediately  lefl  the  house,  but  find 
the  same  behaviour  in  another. 

Others  may  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted ; 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  eleven  paint- 
ers are  now  dogging  me,  for  they  know  that  he 
who  can  get  my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune. 
I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear  my  hat  over 
my  eyes,  by  which  1  hope  somewhat  to  confound 
them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  my  face, 
without  admitting  me  to  share  the  profit 

I  am,  however,  not  so  much  in  pain  for  my 
face  as  for  my  papers,  which  I  dare  neither  carry 
with  me  nor  leave  behind.  I  have  indeed,  taken 
some  measures  for  their  preservation,  having  put 
them  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed  a  padlock  upon 
my  closet  I  change  my  lodgings  five  times  a 
week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  df  night 

Thus  I  live,  m  consequence  of  having  given 
too  great  proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the 
solitude  Ota  hermit,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser, 
and  the  caution  of  an  outlaw ;  afraid  to  show  my 
face  lest  it  should  be  copied ;  afraid  to  speak,  lest 
I  should  injure  my  character,  and  to  write,  lest  my 
correspondents  should  publish  my  letters;  al- 
ways uneasy  lest  my  servants  should  steal  my 
papers  for  tne  sake  of  money,  or  my  friends  for 
that  of  the  pubhc.  This  it  is  to  soar  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  and  this  representation  I  lay 
before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how  to  divest 
myself  of  the  laurels  which  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjojrment  of 
that  quiet,  from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first 
class  so  fatally  debarred. 

MiSELLUS. 


No.  17.]    Tuesday,  Mat  15,  1750. 

Me  turn  oraeula  etrtum, 

Sed  mor*  ctrta  facit. 


LUCAN. 


Let  thoM  weak  minds,  who  lire  in  doubt  and  foar, 
To  juggling  priests  for  oracles  repair; 
One  certain  nour  of  death  to  each  decreed, 
My  fix'd,  my  certain  4|il,  from  doubt  has  freed. 

RowE. 

It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  house,  whose  emplojmient 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling 
out  eveiy  morning,  at  a  stated  hour,  RememheTy 
prineiy  that  thou  shiiU  die!  And  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  of  our  pre- 
sent state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to 
Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  lefl  this  precept  to 
future  ages :  Keep  ttdne  eye  fixed  upon  the  end  of 
life, 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed 
of  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational 
reflation  of  our  lives;  nor  would  ever  any 
thing  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undei^ 
taken  or  prosecuted  by  nim  who  should  begin 
every  day  with  a  serious  reflection  that  he  is  bom 
to  die. 


The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  wodd, 
are  our  desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to 
all  these,  the  consideration  of  mortality  is  a  cer- 
tain ana  adequate  remedy.  Think,  says  Epio* 
tetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment,  and 
death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  de- 
sires or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments,  «Mh 
ohitnort  rairfivdi'  iv^vfi^ffjj,  ovre  iyav  irt^ft^trut  rtwit' 

That  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  oo 
just  observation  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we 
reflect,  how  that  vehemence  of  eagerness  after 
the  common  objects  of  pursuit  is  kmdled  in  our 
minds.  We  represent  to  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  some  future  possession,  and  suflerour  thoughts 
to  dwell  attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  en- 
grossed the  imagination,  and  permits  us  not  to 
conceive  any  happiness  but  its  attainment,  or  any 
misery  but  its  loss ;  every  other  satisfaction  whka 
the  bounty  of  Providence  has  scattered  over  life 
is  neglected  as  inconsiderable,  in  comparisoo 
of  the  great  object  which  we  have  placed  bef<»« 
us,  and  is  thrown  from  us  as  incumbering  our 
activity,  or  trampled  under  foot  as  standmg  in 
our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  tins 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedknis 
sickness  has  set  death  before  his  eyes.  The  ex- 
tensive influence  of  greatness,  the  gutter  of  wealth, 
the  praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance  of 
supplicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things 
when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ; 
and  the  same  appearance  they  would  always 
have,  if  tlie  same  thought  was  always  predoDU- 
nant  Wo  should  then  find  the  absurdity  of 
stretching  out  our  arms  incessantly  to  grasp  that 
which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives 
in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of 
ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering 
away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire ;  we  are 
uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  aS 
vanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  with- 
holds fix)m  us;  and  therefore  whatever  depressa 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set 
the  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  ex- 
empt us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  most 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hatefid  to  the 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  and  sor- 
did projects.  He  that  considers  how  soon  be 
must  close  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  close,  it  well ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, look  with  indiflference  upon  whatever  is  use- 
less to  that  purpose.  Whoever  reflects  frequent- 
ly upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  wfll 
nnd  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  per* 
manent,  and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on 
himself  very  desirable,  cannot  so  much  improve 
the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to  make  him  much 
superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has  carried  thQ 
prize,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deserve  a  very  obsti- 
nate opposition. 

Even  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  viituoos 
and  tender  mind  is  particularly  subject,  vrill  be 
obviated  or  alleviated  by  the  same  thoughts.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blessings  of  our  condi- 
tion are  enjoyed  with  a  constant  sense  of  this  un- 
certain tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever 
we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  Uttle 
time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  most  lively 
hopes  can  promise  us,  may  be  made  less  by  ten 
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tiMKnand  accidents;  we  shall  not  much  repine 
at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  value, 
bat  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the 
least  amount,  we  know,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  greatest,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greatest 
m  not  much  to  be  regretted. 

But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our 
understanding,  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
ta^es  wi^  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  18  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we 
find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  and  inclined 
to  pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanished. 
We  may  then  usefully  revolve  the  uncertaint}r  of 
our  own  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting 
tbat  from  which,  if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer, 
we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken  away. 

Whh  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
MMiow,  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tenderness,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  friendship  between  mortals  can  be 
cootracted  on  no  other  terms,  than  that  one  must 
aome  time  mourn  for  the  other's  death :  and  this 
nief  will  always  yield  to  the  survivor  one  conso- 
wbon  proportionate  to  his  affliction ;  forthepain, 
wbntever  it  be,  that  he  himself  feels,  his  friend 
bna  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resist- 
of  all  our  passions,  less  to  be  temperated  by 
this  anirersal  medicine  of  the  mind.  The  fre- 
qoent  contemplation  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
fsnity  of  all  human  good,  discovers  likewise  the 
fightnessof  all  terrestnal  evil,  which  certainly  can 
last  no  longer  than  the  subject  upon  which  it 
acts ;  and,  according  to  the  old  observation,  must 
bs  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent  The  most  cruel 
cslsmity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  must, 
bj  the  necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
"Aie  soul  cannot  long  be  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly 
away,  and  leave  a  iSeless  body  to  human  malice. 

Ridttque  tmi  Imdibria  trtmci. 

AjmI  KMTinf  mockf  the  broken  tnmo  below. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  ano- 
&er  is  that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  preci- 
mtate,  but  cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  there- 
me,  it  cannot  become  a  wise  man  to  buy  a  re- 
prieve at  the  expense  of  virtue,  since  he  knows 
not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase, 
but  knows,  that  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be 
made  less  valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
priee  at  which  it  has  been  obtained.  He  is  sure 
mit  he  destroys  his  happiness,  but  is  not  sure 
that  be  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal 
pn^fiety,  contract  our  designs.  There  is  not 
tone  for  the  most  forcible  genius,  and  most  active 
iDdustry,  to  extend  its  e&cts  beyond  a  certain 
sphere.  To  project  the  concjuest  of  the  world, 
is  the  madness  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for 
eiodlence  in  every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of 
litefary  heroes ;  and  both  have  found  at  last,  that 
digrbave  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied 
lo  fuunanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities 
of  making  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a 
nin  ambition  of  obtaining  a  species  of^  honour, 
vUch  the  eternal  laws  of  Providence  have  placed 
bsgrond  the  reach  of  man. 

The  miscaniapes  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
■n  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the  world,  out  are 
tf  littie  use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem 


veiy  littie  interested  in  admonitions  against  er- 
rora  which  they  cannot  commit  But  the  fate  of 
learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  eveiy 
scholar  to  consider ;  for  wno  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in 
a  boundless  multiplicity  of  purauits,  to  lament 
the  sudden  desertion  of  excellent  designs,  upon 
the  ofifer  of  some  other  subject  made  inviting  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccuracy  and 
deficiencies,  of  works  left  unfinished  by  too  great 
an  extension  of  the  plan? 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much 
more  our  minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies 
can  perform !  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  con- 
tinue in  this  complicated  state,  to  regulate  one 
part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  the 
other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  ap- 
petites with  pleasures  that  impair  our  mtcJlectuai 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which 
we  know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  exe- 
cute. The  imcertainty  of  our  duration  ought  at 
once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  in- 
citements to  our  industry;  and  when  we  find 
ourselves  inclined  either  to  immensity  in  our 
schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our  endeavours,  we 
ma)r  either  check  or  animate  ourselves,  by  recol- 
lecting, with  the  faUier  of  physic,  that  art  it  long, 
and  Ufi  is  short. 


No.  18.]    Saturday,  Mat  19, 1750 

tUic  matre  ecrentibutf 

Privifnis  wutHer  temperat  inmouns, 
Nee  dotaia  regit  vinum 

Conjnxy  nee  nittdoJidU  admUen : 
Do*  est  wutgnaparentium 

Firtutt  et  metuena  eUteriut  tori 
Cirto/eedere  ctuiitas. 


BOK. 


Not  there  the'^uiltlen  step-dame  koowa 
The  baleAil  draught  for  orphazia  to  compoae ; 

No  wife  high  portion'd  rulea  her  apouae, 
Or  trusts  her  essenced  lover'a  faithleas  vowa : 

The  lovera  there  for  dowry  claim 
The  father's  virtue,  and  the  spoCleaa  fame, 

Which  darea  not  break  the  nuptial  tie. 

raANcia. 

There  is  no  observation  more  frequenUy  made 
by  such  as  employ  themselves  in  surveying  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  than  that  marriage  though 
the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  yet  very  oflen  the  cause  of  misery, 
and  that  those  who  enter  in&  that  state  can  sel- 
dom forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and 
their  envy  of  those  whom  either  chance  or  cau* 
tion  hath  withheld  from  it 

This  general  unhappiness  has  given  occasion 
to  many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and 
smart  remarks  among  the  gay ;  the  moralist  and 
the  writer  of  epigrams  have  equally  shown  their 
abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented,  and  some 
have  ridiculed  it ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the  re- 
proach of  makmgthe  world  miserable  Ims  been 
always  thrown  upon  the  women,  and  the  grave 
and  the  merry  have  equally  thought  themselves 
at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  declamatory 
complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  female  folly 
or  fickleness,  ambition  or  cruelty,  extravagance 
or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited 
by  my  share  in  the  common  interest,  I  sometimes 
venture  to  consider  this  universal  grievance,  hav- 
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inff  endeafoured  to  divest  my  heart  of  all  pai^ 
wityi  and  place  myself  as  a  kind  of  neutral  bo- 
ing  between  the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being 
equally  vented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of 
justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  virtue, 
seem  entitled  to  equal  regard.  The  men  have, 
indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  many  ages,  and  raise 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testi- 
monies of  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  but 
the  plea  ol  the  ladies  appeal  to  passions  of  more 
forcible  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side  they 
have  stronger  aimiments ;  it  is  to  little  purpose, 
that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  sofbiess  and  the  tears  of  beauty. 
The  most  frigid  and  inexorable  judfe  would  at 
least  stand  suspended  between  equalpowers,  as 
Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the  determination  of  the 
cause,  where  me  deities  were  on  one  side,  and 
Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and 
most  abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the 
cool  maturity  of  ufe,  amved  at  such  command 
over  my  passions,  that  I  can  hear  the  vocifersr 
lions  fiom  either  sex,  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  lonff  experience,  that  a  man  will  some- 
times rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  mis- 
tress has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  nas  no 
other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  any  longer  imposed  upon  by  oaths 
on  one  side,  or  fits  on  the  other,  nor  when  the 
husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  re- 
tires to  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident  that 
they  are  driven  by  their  miseries ;  since  I  have 
sometimes  reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose 
not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  as  to  ani- 
mate their  fiiry.  But  how  little  credit  soever 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusations,  the  ffene- 
lal  accumulation  of  the  charge  shows,  wim  too 
much  evidence,  that  marriea  persons  are  not 
very  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenues  so 
many  evils  have  made  their  way  into  the  world. 
Witn  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives  of 
my  friends,  wno  have  been  least  successful  in 
connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered 
by  what  motives  they  were  incited  to  marry,  and 
by  what  principles  they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  ot  the  nrst  of  my  acquaintances  that  re- 
solved to  quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  was  Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow 
parts,  but  not  without  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  ^adually 
before  he  determined  them.  Whenever  we  met 
at  a  tavern,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the 
scheme  of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the 
cook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave 
considerer  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a  man 
was  no  loser  by  marrying  eariy,  even  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  less  fortune;  for  esti- 
mating the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found 
that  considering  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
value  of  life,  with  the  probable  fall  of  the  inter- 
est of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
years,  than  a  much  larger  fortune  at  thirty ;  for 
many  opportunities,  says  he,  occur  of  improving 


money,  which  if  a  man  misses  he  may  not  afiei^ 
wards  recover. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  he  threw  lus  eya 
about  him,  not  in  searchof  beauty  or  elegance,mg> 
nity  or  understanding,  but  of  a  woman  virith  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  woman,  in  a  weaUhj 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  vetry  difficuh  to 
find ;  and  by  aitful  management  witn  her  father, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughta  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boasted 
to  us  in  confidence  two  days  after  his  marriage, 
for  a  setdement  of  seventy-three  pounds  a  year 
less  than  her  fortune  might  have  claimed^  and 
less  than  he  would  himself  have  given,  if  the 
fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  d^ay  the 
bargain. 

1  bus,  at  once  deUghted  with  the  supeiioiity  of 
his  parts  and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune, 
he  carried  Furia  to  his  own  house,  in  which  he 
never  afterwards  enjoyed  one  hour  of  happiness. 
For  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  inteUects,  vio- 
lent passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  educatioQ, 
without  any  sense  of  happiness  but  that  whicfa 
consisted  in  eating  and  counting  money. — ^Foria 
was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Prudentius  was  for 
growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Pni^ 
dentins  would  venture  his  money  with  chances 
very  much  in  his  favour;  but  Furia  very  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had,  was  while  they 
had  it,  thiir  own,  thought  all  traffic  too  jgreat  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  mterest, 
upon  good  security.  Prudentius  ventured  how- 
ever, to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  unreasonable 
price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  witn  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he 
never  durst  tiy  a  second  experiment  He  has 
now  grovelled  seven  and  forty  years  nnder  Fu- 
ria's  oirection.  who  never  once  mentioned  him, 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that 
of  the  insurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was 
Florentius.  He  happened  to  see  Zephyretta  is 
a  chariot  at  a  horse-race,  danced  with  her  at 
night,  was  confirmed  in  his  first  ardour,  waited 
on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  hiniself  her 
lover.  Florentius  had  not  knowledge  enough  of 
the  world,  to  distinguish  between  Uie  flutter  of 
coquetry  and  the  sprightliness  of  wit,  or  between 
the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerfulness. 
He  was  soon  waked  from  his  rapture,  by  con- 
viction that  his  pleasure  was  but  the  pleasure  of 
a  day.  Zephyretta  had  in  four  and  twenty  hoars 
spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  cir- 
cle of  her  airs,  and  dad  noming  remaining  tor 
him  but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the 
practice  of  the  same  artinces  upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  en- 
joying and  improving  life.  He  nad  passed 
through  the  various  scenes  of  gayety  witxi  that 
indifierence  and  possession  of  himself,  natural  to 
men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect.  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  village  uttle  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  lanthe,  and  was  una- 
voidably drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which  her 
wit  ana  politeness  soon  invited  him  to  improve. 
Having  no  opportunity  of  any  other  company, 
they  were  always  together ;  and  as  they  owed 
their  pleasures  to  each  other,  they  began  to  for- 
get that  any  pleasure  was  enjoyed  before  their 
meeting.    Melissus,  firom  being  deUgfatod  with 
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Ker  oomptny,  quickl  j  began  to  be  uneasy  in  her 
absence,  and  being  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
§otce  of  her  understanding,  and  finding,  as  he 
imagined,  such  a  conformity  of  temper  as  de- 
dLared  them  formed  for  each  other,  adaressed  her 
as  a  lover,  after  no  very  long  courtship  obtained 
ber  for  his  wife,  and  brought  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melissus  had 
only  seen  her  in  one  scene,  where  there  was  no 
vanety  of  objects,  to  produce  the  proper  excite- 
ments to  contrary  desires.  They  had  both  loved 
■olitode  and  reflection,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved;  but  when 
they  came  into  pubUc  life,  lanthe  discovered 
Iboae  passions  which  accident  rather  than  hy- 
pocrisy had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was  in- 
deed, not  without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  was 
wboUy  without  the  exertion  of  that  power  when 
other  gayety  or  splendour  played  on  her  ima- 
fnation.  She  was  expensive  in  her  diversions, 
fahement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasure, 
however  dangerous  to  her  reputation,  and  eager 
of  applause,  tiy  whomsoever  it  might  be  given. 
Tfab  was  the  wife  which  Mehssus  the  philoso- 
phar  fbond  in  his  retirement,  and  from  whom  he 
aqtected  an  associate  in  his  studies,  and  an  as- 
■stint to  his  virtues. 

Prosapius,  upon  the  death  of  his  younger  bro- 
dier.  that  the  family  might  not  be  extinct,  married 
his  housekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  com- 
plyitiii^g  to  his  friends  that  mean  notions  are  in- 
aliUed  mto  his  children,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to 
him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him 
bj  a  rich  unde,  who  made  that  marriage  the 
condition  on  which  he  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro 
BOW  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune,  his 
wife's  and  his  uncle's,  insufficient  to  give  him 
tfiat  happiness  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
a  woman  of  virtue. 

I  intoid  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  importp 
ant  article  of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
mflection  upon  these  histories,  except  that  all 
whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to  obtain  happi- 
for  want  of  considering  that  marriage  is  tne 
est  tie  of  perpetual  friendship ;  tluit  there 
be  no  (nendship  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  integrity ;  and  that  he  must 
eipect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  riches, 
or  politeness,  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and 
piety  can  claim. 

17a  19.]      Tuesday,  Mat  22, 1750. 
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now,  and  now  to  law  inclined, 
wiiere  to  fix  thy  chnnyiny  mind; 
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It  is  oerer  withont  very  melancholy  reflections, 
that  we  can  observe  the  misconduct,  or  miscar- 
of  those  men,  who  seem,  by  the  force  of 
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understanding,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  frailties  of  human  nature^  and 
privileged  from  the  common  infelicities  of  life. 
Thou^  the  worid  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity, we  look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretch- 
edness with  very  little  regard,  and  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  state  of  particular  persons,  whom  the 
eminence  of  their  qualities  marks  out  from  the 
multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle, 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaugh- 
ter, but  follow  the  hero  ¥nth  our  whole  attention, 
throu^  all  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a 
thou^t  of  the  thousands  that  are  falling  round 
him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  i 
have  for  manv  years  been  making  observations 
on  the  Ufe  of  t'olyphilus,  a  man  whom  all  his  ao- 

3uaintances  have,  from  his  first  appearance  in 
ie  worid,  feared  for  the  quickness  othis  discern- 
ment, and  admired  for  the  multiplicitv  of  his  at- 
tainments, but  whose  progress  m  life,  and  use- 
fiilness  to  mankind,  have  been  hindered  by  the 
superfluity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  celerity  of 
his  mind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for 
surpassing  all  his  companions,  without  any  visi- 
ble application,  and  at  the  university  was  distin- 
guishcMd  equally  for  his  successful  progress  as 
well  through  tlie  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  the 
flowery  path  of  politer  hterature,  without  any 
strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study,  or  remark** 
able  forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of 
young  men. 

Wnen  Poljrphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men 
usually  choose  their  profession,  and  prepare  to 
enter  into  a  public  character,  every  acaaemical 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were  curious  to  in- 
ouire  what  this  universal  genius  would  fix  upon 
for  the  employment  of  his  life ;  and  no  doubt  was 
made  but  that  he  would  leave  all  his  contempo- 
raries behind  him,  and  mount  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  that  class  in  which  he  should  enlist  him- 
self, without  those  delays  and  pauses  which  most 
be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  as> 
suming,  had  been  sufficiently  encouraged  by  un- 
interrupted success,  to  place  great  confidence  in 
his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his  companions 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  world  would 
be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  oat 
upon  it ;  nor  could  be  forbear  (for  whom  does 
not  constant  flattery  intoxicate?)  to  ioin  some- 
times in  the  mirth  of  his  firiends,  at  the  sadden 
disappearance  of  those,  who,  having  shone 
awhile,  and  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  puUic  upon 
their  feeble  radiance,  were  now  doomed  to  nde 
away  before  hinu. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous 
notions  of  the  condition  which  those  with  whom 
he  converses  are  striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus, 
in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell  accidentally  among 
the  physicians,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  and 
so  hi^y  delighted  with  a  new  theory  of  fevers 
which  darted  mto  his  imagination,  and  which  aA 
ter  having  considered  it  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  ame  to  maintain  against  all  the  advocates 
for  the  ancient  system,  tfa^t  he  resolved  to  appl^ 
himself  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistry,  and 
to  leave  no  part  nnconouered,  either  of  the 
mal,  raineni,  or  vegetable  kingdoms. 
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He  therefore  read  authors,  constructed  systems, 
and  tried  experiments;  but  unhappily,  as  he  was 
goin^  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he 
met,  m  crossing  Westminster  to  take  water,  the 
chancellor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiosity  to  follow 
him  into  the  hall,  where  a  remarkable  cause  hap- 
pened to  be  tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce 80  many  arguments,  which  the  lawyers  had 
omitted  on  both  sides,  that  he  determined  to  quit 
physic  for  a  profession  in  which  he  found  it  would 
oe  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  promised  higher 
honours,  and  larger  profits,  without  melancholy 
attendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission  to 
peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

He  immediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
bought  a  common-place  book,  and  confined  him- 
self for  some  monthB  to  the  perusal  of  the  statutes, 
year-books,  pleadings,  and  reports;  he  was  a 
constant  hearer  of  me  courts,  and  began  to  put 
cases  with  reasonable  accuracy.    But  he  soon 
discovered,  by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers, 
that  preferment  was  not  to  be  got  by  acuteness, 
learning,  and  eloquence.    He  was  perplexed  by 
the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions made  by  his  clients  of  their  own  causes,  by 
the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  incessant  im- 
portunity of  another;  he  began  to  repent  of  hav- 
mg  devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  nar- 
row in  its  comprehension,  that  it  could  never 
carry  his  name  to  any  other  country,  and  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life  only 
for  money.     The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents forced  him  generally  into  other  company 
at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  va- 
rieties of  conversation  through  which  his  curi- 
osity was  daily  wandering,  he,  b^  chance,  min- 
§led  at  a  tavern  with  some  intelligent  oflicers  of 
le  army.     A  man  of  letters  was  easily  dazzled 
¥nth  the  gayety  of  their  appearance,  ana  softened 
into  kindness  by  the  politeness  .of  their  address; 
he  therefore,  cultivated  this  new  acquaintance, 
and  when  he  saw  bow  readily  they  found  in  every 
place  admission  and  regard,  and  how  fainiUarly 
they  mingled  with  every  rank  and  order  of  men, 
he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 
university  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of 
that  ambition,  which  has  fired  so  many  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  which  is, 
above  all  others,  universally  and  invariably  illus- 
trious, and  which  gives,  even  to  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  its  professors,  a  dignity  and  freedom 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  favourable  impressions  were  made  still 
deeper  by  his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  re- 
garo  for  soldiers  he  could  not  observe,  without 
wishing  himself  one  of  that  happy  fraternity,  to 
which  the  female  world  seemea  to  have  devoted 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  predominant  in- 
clination, was  gratified  by  the  recital  of  adven- 
tures, and  accounts  of  foreign  countries;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  way  of 
life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  completely 
concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  of 
war  he  thought  it  not  diflicult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
served his  new  friends  not  very  much  versed  in 
the  piinciples  of  tactics  or  fortification  ;  he  there- 
fere  studied  all  the  military  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and,  in  a  short  time,  could  tell  how 
to  have  gained  every  remarkable  battle  that  has 


been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^vorld.  He 
oflen  showed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have 
been  checked  in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fa- 
tal error  at  Pharsalia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden 
might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at  Pnltowa,  and 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  intrenched  armies 
upon  paper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  force  them,  and  modelled  in  day  many 
impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  the  present 
arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted  without  ef- 
fect 

Polyphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion ;  but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemnity 
of  a  scholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  mihtary  vi- 
vacity, a  war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to 
the  continent  Here  Polyphilus  unhappily 
found  that  study  alone  would  not  make  a  sol- 
dier; for  being  much  accustomed  to  think,  he 
let  the  sense  of  danger  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
felt  at  the  approach  of  any  action,  that  tenor 
which  a  sentence  of  death  would  have  brought 
upon  him.  He  saw  that,  instead  of  conqu^ing 
their  fears,  the  endeavour  of  his  gay  friends  was 
only  to  escape  them ;  but  his  philosophy  chained 
his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him 
with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with  arms. 
He,  however,  suppressed  his  misery  in  silence, 
and  passed  through  the  campaign  with  honour, 
but  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  support 
another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and 
continued  to  range  from  one  study  to  another. 
As  I  usually  visit  him  once  a  month,  and  am  ad- 
mitted to  mm  without  previous  notice,  I  have 
found  him  witliin  this  last  half  year  deciphering 
the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  collecting 
a  vocabulary  of  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  English 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ancient 
Corinthian  brass,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of 
the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might 
have  extended  tlie  sphere  of  any  science,  or  be- 
nefited the  world  in  any  profession,  dissipated 
in  a  boundless  variety,  without  profit  to  others  oi 
himself!  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
way  before  him :  but  he  never  stays  long  enough 
to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or 
bring  away  the  spoils. 

Such  is  oflen  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature 
has  enabled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on 
tenns  so  easy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  acquisition ;  they  are  quaUfied  to  make 
such  speedy  progress  in  learning,  that  they  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by 
turning  aside  after  every  new  object,lo8e  the  race, 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  preM 
diligently  forward,  and  whose  force  is  directed 
to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have 
been  fixed,  from  the  &st  dawn  of  tnought,  in  a 
determination  to  some  state  of  life,  by  the  choice 
of  one  whose  authority  may  preclude  caprice, 
and  whose  influence  may  prejudice  them  in  fib- 
vour  of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of 
consulting  the  genius  is  of  Httle  use,  unless  we 
are  told  how  the  genius  can  be  known.  If  it  if 
to  be  discovered  only  by  experiment,  Ufe  will  be 
lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  ^ed ;  if  any 
other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  peiv 
haps,  be  very  early  discerned.    At  least,  n  to 
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in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  mis- 
taken the  direction  of  the  genius,  men  appear 
not  less  frequently  deceived  with  regara  to 
themselves  than  to  others ;  and  tliereforc  no  one 
haa  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  life  wa? 
pianned  out  by  his  frienas,  or  to  be  confident 
that  he  should  have  had  either  more  honour  or 
happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
bis  own  fancy. 

It  waa  said  of  the  learned  Bishop  Sanderson, 
diat  when  he  was  preparing  liis  lectures,  he  he- 
aitated  ao  much,  and  rejected  so  oflen,  that,  at  the 
time  of  reading,  he  was  often  forced  to  produce, 
■ot  what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  This  will  be  the  state  of  every  man  who, 
in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  tlie 
aiguments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  is  so 
iBthcate,  the  motives  and  objections  so  numerous, 
there  is  so  much  play  for  the  imagination,  and 
■Qmuch  remains  m  the  power  of  others,  that 
maon  is  forced  at  last  to  rest  in  neutrality,  the 
dactaion  devolves  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and 
after  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which 
can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  must  oflen  pass 
hi  repenting  the  unnecessary  delay,  and  can  be 
■KfVil  to  few  other  purposes  than  to  warn  others 
against  the  same  folly ;  and  to  show,  that  of  two 
alates  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  he  who    chooses  earliest   chooses 


Now  80.]      SATUaDAT,  Mat  26,  1750. 
JdptfmbMmfkmUroi.  Ego  tt  imtu*  et  in  cMte  novi, 

PERSIUS. 

0aeh  pafeutrjT  be  to  tbe  people  shown ; 
There  boeit  thy  horse's  trappiofs  and  thy  own ; 
I  know  the«>  to  thy  bottom,  from  within 
Thj  ahnllow  centre,  to  thy  utmost  skin. 

DKYDCN. 

Amowc  the  ntmierous  stratagems,  by  which  pride 
oideavourB  to  recommend  foUy  to  regard,  there 
m  acareely  one  that  meets  with  less  success  than 
afitGtation,  or  a  perpetual  disguise  of  the  real 
character,  by  fictitious  appearances ;  whether  it 
be,  that  everj  man  hates  falsehood,  from  the  na- 
tnrai  congnuty  of  truths  to  his  faculties  of  reason, 
or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
onderstanding,  and  thinks  his  discernment  con- 
sequently called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing 
is  exhibited  under  a  borrowed  form. 

This  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  disguise,  what- 
erer  be  its  cause,  is  universally  diffused,  and  in- 
oeasantiy  in  action ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to 
Bxasperate  detestation  or  excite  contempt,  any 
ioteiest  should  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
Kttempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  an  in- 
tCBtion  to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every 
hflut  swells  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy 
to  detect 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by 
i  wwry  common  practice  among  my  correspond- 
of  writing  under  characters  which    they 
support,  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  ex- 
m  or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  de- 
or   recommend;  and   which,   therefore, 
m  they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
'ng  their  abihties,  I  will  advise  them  for  the 
to  forbear,  as  laborious   without  advan- 


It  is  almost  a  general  ambition  of  those  who 
favour  me  with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of 
my  conduct,  or  their  contribution  for  the  assist- 
ance of  my  understanding,  to  aflect  the  style  and 
the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  always  with- 
hold 9ome  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
the  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman 
has  a  bearcl.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle 
Phyllis,  tliat  she  send  me  no  more  letters  from  the 
Horse  Guards;  and  require  of  Belinda,  that  she 
be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female 
elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  without 
hearing  the  politics  of  Batson*s  coffeehouse.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observation, 
that  tliere  were  some  allusions  m  Chloris's  pro- 
duction, sufficient  to  show  that  Bracton  and 
Plowden  are  her  favourite  authors;  and  that 
Euplielia  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home,  to 
wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  wfajch 
she  learned  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none 
who  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true 
character  than  Penthesilea,  whose  letter  lay 
upon  my  desk  three  days  before  I  could  fix  upon 
the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confusion  of  ima- 
ges, and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me  lone 
in  suspense ;  till  by  perseverance  I  disentangled 
the  perplexity,  and  found  that  Penthesilea  is  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  his 
morning  under  his  father's  eye  in  Change-aUe^, 
dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-garden,  passes  his 
evening  in  the  play-house,  and  part  of^  the  ni^^t 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  learned  the  oiai- 
lects  of  these  various  redone,  has  mingled  them 
all  in  a  studied  composition. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but 
easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if  in  imitSF 
tion  of  this  ^at  author^  I  presume  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wishers, 
who,  without  departing  from  their  sex,  have  found 
very  wonderful  appellations.  A  very  smart  let- 
ter has  been  sent  me  from  a  puny  ensign,  signed 
Aiax  Telamonius ;  another,  m  recommendation 
of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester, 
who  calls  himself  Sesostris :  and  another  iipon 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Dioclesian ; 
but  as  these  seem  only  to  have  picked  up  their 
appellations  by  chance,  without  endeavouring  at 
any  particular  imposture,  their  improprieties  are 
rattier  instances  of  blunder  than  of  afiectation, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
the  hostile  passions :  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride, 
not  error,  but  deceit,  which  the  world  means  to 
persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to 
nunt  down  afl^tation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimuktion  always  draws 
upon  itself  is  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how 
much  cunning  dmfers  from  wisdom,  I  should  won- 
der that  any  men  have  so  little  knowledge  of  their 
own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask  for 
life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  charac^ 
ter,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any 
just  claim ;  and  to  hazard  tlieir  quiet,  their  fame, 
and  even  their  profit,  by  c.xposiniz  themselves  to 
the  danger,  of  that  reproach,  malevolence,  and 
neglect,  which  such  a  discovery  as  they  have  al- 
ways to  fear  will  certainly  bring  upon  thenk 
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It  miffht  be  ima^ned  that  the  pleasure  of  repu- 
tation would  constat  in  the  satisiaction  of  having 
our  opinion  of  our  own  merit  confirmed  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  pubhc  ;  and  that,  to  be  extolled 
ibr  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to 
want,  snoula  give  him  no  other  happiness  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over 
which  he  chances  to  he  travelling.  But  he  who 
subsists  upon  affectation,  knows  nothing  of  this 
clelicacy ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  in  com- 
merce, he  takes  up  reputation  upon  trust,  mort- 
eages  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unneces- 
sary splendour  of  borrowed  riches. 

Affectation  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
hypocrisy,  as  being  the  art  of  counterfeiting  those 
qualities  which  we  might  with  innocence  and 
safety,  be  known  to  want  Thus  the  man  who, 
to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime, 
pretends  to  ricours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of 
ufe,  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  great- 
er, as  the  end,  for  which  he  puts  on  the  false  ap- 
pearance, is  more  pernicious.  But  he  that,  with 
an  awkward  address,  and  unpleasing  counte- 
nance, boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  him 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands 
which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have 
submitted  to  theyoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargea- 
ble only  with  affectation.  Hypocrisy  is  the  ne- 
cessary burthen  of  villany,  affectation  part  of 
Che  chosen  trappings  of  foUy ;  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  only  finishes  a  fop.  Con- 
tempt is  the  proper  punishment  of  affectation,  and 
detestation  the  just  consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  in- 
tention to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be 
taught  the  excellency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeming  to  be  virtuous ;  but  the  man  of  affect- 
ation may,  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by  finding 
how  httle  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint and  incessant  viguance,  and  how  much 
more  securely  he  might  make  his  way  to  esteem, 
by  cultivating  real,  than  displaying  counterfeit 
qualities. 

Evftry  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining 
it,  and  its  value,  when  attained ;  and  neither  of 
these  considerations  will  much  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  afiectation.  For,  if  the  pinna* 
des  of  mme  be,  at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation !  If  praise  be  made  W  the  in- 
constancy and  maliciousness  of  those  who  must 
confer  it  a  blessing  which  no  man  can  promise 
himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vi- 
gorous industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multipheid  by 
the  weakness  of  the  pretensions !  He  tnat  pur- 
sues fame  with  just  claims,  trusts  his  happiness 
to  the  winds :  but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  by 
false  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel.  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time, 
by  the  help  of  a  soft  breeze,  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the 
first  gust  he  must  inevitably  founder,  with  this 
mdancholy  reflection,  that,  if^he  would  have  been 
content  with  his  natural  station,  he  might  have 
escaped  his  calamity.  Affectation  may  possibly 
succeed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  atp 
tentien,  persuade  others,  that  he  really  has  the 
quaUtiM  of  which  he  presumes  to  boast;  but  the 


hour  will  come  when  he  should  eiert  them,  and 
then,  whatever  he  enjoyed  in  praise,  he  mustsof- 
fer  in  reproach. 

Applause  and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to 
be  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
therefore  any  indirect  arts  to  obtain  them  have 
very  little  claim  to  pardon  or  compassion.  There 
is  scarcely  any  man  without  some  valuable  or 
improveable  qualities,  by  which  he  might  always 
secure  himself  from  contempt  And  perhaps  ex- 
emption from  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  repu- 
tation, as  freedom  from  pain  is,  among  some  phi- 
losophers, the  definition  of  happiness. 

Ifwc  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  praise 
obtained  by  fictitious  excellence,  even  whue  the 
cheat  is  yet  undiscovered,  with  that  kindnem 
which  every  man  may  suit  by  his  virtue,  and  that 
esteem  to  which  most  men  may  rise  by  common 
understanding  steadily  and  honestly  applied,  we 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  adscititioua  ba|^ 
ness  all  the  deductions  are  made  by  fear  and 
casualty,  there  will  remain  nothing  equiponde* 
rant  to  the  security  of  truth.  The  state  of  the 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  aiSecter  of 
great  excellences,  is  that  of  a  small  oottaM  of 
stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the  Elm- 

f>ress  of  Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendid  and 
uminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to  no- 
thing. 


No.  21.]      Tuesday,  Mat  29,  1750. 

Terra  talutiferat  kerhas,  eademque  mouMU» 
Ifmtrit ;  et  urlie^t  proximo  tttpt  r09»  eti.       ovm. 

Our  bane  and  phytic  the  came  earth  bestows, 
And  near  the  noiaome  nettle  blooms  the  rase. 

EvKRT  man  is  prompted  by  thb  love  of  himself  to 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  sup^ 
rior,  either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  which 
he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  suibr 
in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invi- 
sible distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excel- 
lence, which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  by 
which  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  hit 
favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind 
always  seem  to  consider  their  fntemity  u 
placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  those  who  an 
engaged  in  the  tumult  of  pubUc  business ;  and 
have  pleased  themselves  from  age  to  age  wuhce* 
lebratmg  the  felicity  of  their  own  condition,  and 
without  recounting  the  perplexity  of  polidca,  die 
dangers  of  greatness,  tne  anxieties  of  ambitioQ, 
and  the  miseries  of  riches. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation, 
that  their  industry  has  discovered  on  this  subject, 
there  is  none  which  they  press  with  sreater  ef^ 
forts,  or  on  which  they  have  more  copiously  laid 
out  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  than  the 
instabihty  of  high  stations,  and  the  imcertainty 
with  which  the  profits  and  honours  aro  possess 
ed,  that  must  be  acquired  with  so  much  haiaid, 
vigilance  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  consider  as  an  irrefitga> 
ble  ailment  against  the  choice  of  the  statesmsa 
and  the  warrior ;  and  swell  with  confidenee  of 
victory,  thus  furnished  by  the  Muses  with  the 
arms  which  never  can  be  blunted,  and  which  ns 
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ut  or  strength  of  their  advenaries  can  elude  or 


It  was  well  known  by  experience  to  the  na- 
tknia  which  employed  elephants  in  war,  that 
tiMMigfa  by  the  terror  of  their  bulk,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  their  impreaaiona,  they  oflen  threw  the 
enemy  into  diaoraer,  yet  there  was  always  dan- 
ger m  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
Um  adranta^e;  for  if  their  first  cnarge  could  be 
•oppofted,  Uiey  were  easily  driven  back  upon 
ikeir  confederates ;  they  then  broke  through  the 
troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less  havoc  in 
the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  fury 
of  tneir  onset 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  so  vehe- 
Msndjf  ursed  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of 
an  acthre  ufe,  have  not  made  use  of  arguments 
Ikat  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  upon  them- 
;  and  whether  the  mippineas  ot  a  candi- 
for  literary  fame  be  not  subject  to  the  same 
with  that  of  him  who  governs  pro- 
commands  armies,  presides  in  the  senate, 
sr  dictates  in  the  cabinet 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained 
wkfaoot  labour,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  any 


kind  of  greatness  can  require,  will  be 
lowed  by  those  who  wish  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  a  scholar;  since  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  every  human  acouisition  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attain- 
ment And  that  those  who  have  gained  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  the  world,  by  their  know- 
ledge or  their  genius,  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  solicitude  which  any  other  kind  of  dig- 
nity produces,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  in- 
■nmerable  artifices  which  they  make  lise  of  to 
degrade  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  or  obstruct 
a  follower ;  artifices  so  gross  and  mean,  as  to 
prove  evidently  how  muf»  a  man  may  excel  in 
leaning  without  being  either  more  wise  or  more 
viitnous  than  those  whose  ignorance  he  pities  or 


lothing  therefore  remains,  by  which  the  stu- 
can  gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have 
b«ilthis  happineaa  on  si  more  firm  basis  than  his 
antagODist,  except  the  certainty  with  which  his 
hMKiiits  are  enjoyed.  The  garlands  gained  by 
Iks  heroes  of  hterature  most  be  gathered  from 
sannits  equally  difficult  to  climb  with  those  that 
bear  the  civic  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  must  be 
won  with  equal  envy,  and  guarded  with  equal 
care  horn  those  han^  that  are  always  employed 
in  effi>rta  to  tear  them  awajr ;  the  only  remaining 
hope  i%  that  their  verdure  is  more  lasting,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less 
to  the  blasts  of  accident 
this  hope  Mrill  receive  venr  little  encou- 
from  the  examination  of^the  history  of 
or  observation  of  the  fate  of  scholars  in 
Ike  preseot  age.  If  we  look  back  into  past  times, 
wa  find  innumerable  names  of  authors  once  in 
hl^  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful, 
qnoted  by  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the 
gntfV;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they 
aaea  existed.  If  we  conaider  the  distribution  of 
fiterafj  &me  in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a 
of  very  uncertain  tenure;  sometimes 
wed  by  a  sodden  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
trmnnerred  to  a  new  favourite,  tor  no  other 
I ..  ■  yO  than  that  he  is  new :  sometimes  refused 
Id  long  labour  and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes 
gants^  to  Tsiy  slight  pretensioDs;  lost  some- 


times by  security  and  negligence,  and  sometimes 
by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it 

A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of 
the  dimunition  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues 
or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  ia 
not  to  be  kept  but  by  tribute,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  past  service  will  quickly  languish,  un- 
less successive  performances  frequently  revive  it 
Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hazard, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky 
time,  injure  their  own  characters  by  attempting 
to  enlarge  them. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  ine- 
auality  which  we  may  so  frequently  observe  in 
tne  performances  of  the  same  man,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  which  no  ability  or  industry  is  suffi- 
ciently secured,  and  which  have  so  often  suUied 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit^  as  well  as 
the  conoueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to 
indulge  nis  pride  with  too  eariy  triumphs,  but  to 
defer  to  the  end  of  life  his  estimate  of  nappiness. 


•l7ZtMM«e«p«r 


ErpeeUmdm  iU»  kominif  dieiqu*  htmhu 
JtU€  okitmm  nemo  nprtmapujkiter*  4e^€t, 


Bot  no  fhul  man,  however  freat  or  Ufli, 
Can  be  concluded  bleis'd  before  he  die. 


AODUOR. 


Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  un- 
dertakings by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  must  be  mentioned  with 
tenderness,  because  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It  veiy  often  hap- 
pens that  the  works  of  learning  or  of  wit  are  per- 
formed at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  tney 
are  to  be  rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  alwajrs 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  but  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept any  task  which  is  thrown  b^ore  him,  with- 
out much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience, 
and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  previool 
studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequent- 
ly the  con8ec|uence  of  that  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  tho 
chief  privileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  man 
who  has  once  learned  to  think  himself  exalted  b^ 
familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but  their 
birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are 
seldom  gained  by  moral  excellence,  aet  above 
him,  will  not  be  long  without  submitting  his  un- 
derstanding to  their  conduct ;  he  will  suSer  them 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ 
him  for  their  own  purposes  either  of  diversion  or 
interest  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose  &■ 
vour  he  has  weakly  maae  necessary  to  himself 
will  not  sufibr  him  always  to  consider  how  little 
he  is  qualified  for  the  work  imposed.  Blither  his 
vanity  will  tempt  him  to  conceal  his  deficiencies, 
or  that  cowardice,  which  always  encroaches  fast 
upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  m  the  company  of 
persons  higher  than  themselves,  will  not  leave 
nim  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  for- 
tune can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and 
by  his  spirit  can  repel  the  usurpations  of  patron- 
age, }[et  he  may  easily,  by  writing  long,  happen 
to  write  ill.  There  is  a  general  succession  of 
events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  peri- 
odical vicissitudes ;  labour  and  care  are  reward- 
ed with  success,  success  produces  confidence, 
confidence  relaxes  industry,  and  nefl^igence  ruins 
that  reputation  which  accuracy  had  raised. 
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He  that  happens  not  to  be  lulled  b^  praise  in- 
to supineness,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  under- 
takings  above  his  strength,  or  incited  to  fancy 
himself  alike  qualified  for  every  kind  of  compo- 
sitic:;,  and  able  to  comply  with  the  pubUc  taste 
through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion  Uke 
this,  many  men  have  been  engaged,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  attempts  which  they  had  not  time 
to  complete,  and  after  a  few  weak  efforts,  sunk 
into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  the  rising  ge- 
neration gain  ground  upon  them.  From  Uiese 
failures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt;  that 
judgment  which  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it 
IS  employed  upon  the  works  of  others,  very  often 
fails  where  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  pow- 
er. We  are  blinded  in  examining  our  own  la- 
bours by  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile 
compositions  please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  later  per- 
formances we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we 
are  unwiUing  to  think  that  we  have  made  no 
improvement;  what  flows  easily  from  the  pen 
charms  us,  because  we  read  witli  pleasure  that 
which  flatters  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  the 
mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because  we  cannot 
bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be  fruitless. 
But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  prepossessions, 
and  wonders  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  himself^ 
without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with 
diflerent  culture,  am>rd  diflicrent  products. 


No.  22.]       Saturday,  Jume  2,  1750. 


Ef0  ute  $tudium  nme  duriU  vtUm 

/fee  TMde  qmidproait  vide*  imgeuimM ;  oXlertau  tie 
Altera  po»eU  opem  ret  et  camptrmt  mmice.  noa. 

Without  a  ^nias  leariun|f  aoan  in  tub  ; 
Ajid  irithout  leamiof  |^eiuu«  links  again ; 
Hieir  force  nnited  crowns  the  sprii^tly  reign. 

BLraiitrroN. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
by  diflerent  mothers :  Wit  was  the  ofllspring  of 
Euphrosjrne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness 
ana  vivacity :  Learning  was  bom  of  Sophia,  and 
retained  her  seriousness  and  caution.  As  their 
mothers  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
from  their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all 
means  were  so  incessantly  employed  to  impress 
upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other, 
that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  eflects  of 
their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  di- 
viding his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his 
impartiahty  and  kindness  were  without  eflect ; 
the  material  animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having 
been  intermingled  with  their  Brst  ideas,  and  was 
confirmed  every  hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  oc- 
curred of  exerting  it  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  received  into  the  apartments  of  the 
other  celestials,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Ve- 
nus at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solenmity  of  Learn- 
ing, and  Learning  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom, 
by  exposing  the  blunders  and  ignorance  of  Wit 
'  Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually 
mcreasing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  re- 
ceived from  Uiose  whom  their  mothers  had  per- 
saaded  to  patronize  and  support  them ;  and  longed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
ibr  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of  excluding 
a  rival  from  all  pretenaions  to  regard,  and  of  put- 


ting an  everlasting  stop  to  the  progresB  of  that 
influence  which  either  beheved  the  other  to  have 
obtained  by  mean  arts  and  false  appearances. 

At  last  the  day  came,  when  they  were  bodi, 
witli  the  usual  solemnities,  received  into  the  claM 
of  superior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  Con- 
cord lost  her  authority  at  the  table  of  Jupiter. 
The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and 
incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  associate 
powers,  harassed  each  other  by  incessant  con- 
tests, with  such  a  regular  vicissitude  of  vidoiy, 
that  neither  was  depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that  at  the  b^inniiig  of 
every  debate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  akfe  ot 
Wit ;  and  that,  at  the  flrst  salUes,  the  wholes^ 
sembly  sparkled,  according  to  Homer's  eqwet- 
sion,  with  unextinguishable  merriment  Bat 
Learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  bant 
of  applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  wfaidi 
the  violence  of  joy  is  always  succeeded,  began  to 
promise  more  calm  and  patient  attention.  She 
then  attempted  her  defence,  and  by  comparing 
one  part  of^  her  antagonist's  objections  with  an- 
other, commonly  made  him  confute  himself;  or, 
by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  oueatioci  be 
had  taken  into  his  view,  proved  that  (us  opinioo 
could  have  no  M'eigfat  The  audience  begao 
gradually  to  lay  aside  their  prepossessions,  and 
rose,  at  last,  with  greater  veneration  for  Learn- 
ing, but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  deorad  to 
recommend  themselves  to  distinction,  entirely 
opposite.  Wit  was  daring  and  adventuroos; 
Learning  cautious  and  deliberate.  Wit  thoi^ght 
nothing  reproachful  but  dulness  j  Leamisg  was 
afraid  of  no  imputation,  but  that  of  error.  Wit 
answered  before  he  understood,  l^t  his  miickiMii 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioned ;  Lomung 
paused,  where  there  was  no  difficulty,  lest  any, 
msidious  sophism  should  lie  undiscovered.  WA 
perplexed  ever}'  debate  by  rapidity  and  ooafb- 
sion ;  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endless  dis- 
tinctions, and  prolonged  the  dispute  without  ad- 
vantage, by  proving  that  which  never  was  de- 
nied. Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  ventore 
to  produce  what  he  had  not  considered,  and  oft- 
en succeeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by 
following  the  train  of  a  lucky  thought ;  Learmng 
would  reject  every  new  nodon,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not 
foresee,  and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  cautioB, 
from  pressing  her  advantages,  and  subduing  her 
opponent 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree 
hindered  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
left  them  open  to  attacks.  Novelty  vras  the  dar- 
ling of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Learning.  To  Wit, 
all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to  Lemming 
whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  how- 
ever, seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could 
not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  ofien  his 
ambition ;  Learning  alwavs  supported  her  opi- 
nion with  so  many  collateral  truths,  that,  whenUn 
cause  was  decided  against  her,  her  alignments 
were  remembered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  cominon,  on  either  side, 
than  to  quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to  hope 
for  a  complete  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  wea- 
pons which  had  been  employed  against  diem. 
Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  s^offism,  and 
Learning  distort  her  features  with  a  jett;  hot 
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rmys  suffered  by  the  experiment,  and  be- 
themselves  to  confutation  or  contempt, 
busness  of  Wit  was  without  dignity,  and 
riment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 
'  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at 
oitant,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  par- 
ITit  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  the 
vloving  Venus,  had  a  retinue  allowed 
Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  often  permit- 
anoe  among  the  Graces.  Learning  still 
9d  the  favourite  of  Minerva,  and  seldom 
t  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the  se- 
rtaes,  Chastity,  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
KHir.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Malice,  had 
imed  Satyr,  who  followed  him,  carrying 
r  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  whiclL 
key  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill 
BKtracted.  These  arrows  he  frequently 
Learning,  when  she  was  most  earnestly 
lly  employed,  engaged  in  abstruse  inqm- 
;mng  mstructions  to  her  followers.  Mi- 
erefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her  aid,  who 
f  broke  the  point  of  Satyr's  arrows,  turn- 
•tide,  or  retorted  them  on  himself, 
r  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the 
f  regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger 
ioD,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  these  trou- 
antagonisiB  to  the  lower  world.  Hither 
I  tiiey  came,  and  carried  on  their  ancient 
imong  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  with- 
NM  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gayety,  capti- 
»TOung;  and  Learning,  by  her  authority, 
M  the  old.  Their  power  quickly  ap- 
9j  very  eminent  effects  ;  theatres  were 
the  reception  of  Wit;  and  colleges  en- 
IT  the  residence  of  Learning.  Each  party 
ued  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag- 
1^  and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it 
Msary,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life, 
in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none 
fie  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who 
I  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 
I  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
I  Learning  were  equally  disregarded ; 
are  the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of 
tBong  these  it  seldom  happened  that 
^of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  elo- 
X  Learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
tliifl  contempt  they  agrcfl&d  to  incite  their 
I  against  them ;  but  uie  forces  that  were 
those  expeditions  frequently  betrayed 
It ;  and,  in  contempt  of  tlie  orders  which 
I  received,  flattered  the  rich  in  public, 
mj  scorned  them  in  their  hearts;  and 
f  this  treachery,  they  had  obtain^  the 
I  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of 
itT  on  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
a  Wit  and  Learning. 
■led  with  these  desertions,  the  two  ri- 
lie  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re- 
in to  their  native  habitations.  Jupiter 
fid  on  the  right  hand,  and  they  prepared 
the  happy  summons.  Wit  readily  spread 
^  and  soared  alofl,  but  not  being  able  to 
■ras  bewildered  in  the  pathless  immensi- 
I  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
',  shook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of 
rigour,  could  only  take  short  flights ;  so, 
loy  efforts,  they  both  sunk  again  to  the 
and  learned  from  their  mutual  distress 
easity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined 
ida  and  renewed  their  flight ;  Learning 


was  borne  up  by  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit 
guided  by  the  perspicacity  of  Learning.  They 
soon  reached  the  dwelUngs  of  Jupiter,  and  were 
so  endeared  to  each  other,  that  they  lived  after- 
wards in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  persuaded 
Learning  to  converse  with  the  Graces,  and 
Learning  engaged  Wit  in  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
tues. They  were  now  the  favourites  of  all  the 
powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  banouet 
by  their  presence.  They  soon  after  marriea,  at 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  numerous 
progeny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


No.  23.]        Tuesday,  June  5, 1750. 

7Ve«  snJU  convive  prope  iittenHrt  vidtntWTt 
Po9C*nU»  vario  immltmm  diversa  pmUtt0,  aoa. 


Three  ^etts  I  baTe,  dinentiiif  at  my  fesft, 
Requiring  each  to  rratify  his  taate 


With  difbrent  fo 


rKAMCIt. 


That  every  man  should  regulate  his  actions  by 
his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
first  precepts  of  moral  prudence ;  justified  not 
only  by  the  suffrage  of  reason,  which  declares 
that  none  of  the  gifls  of  Heaven  are  to  Ue  useless, 
but  by  the  voice  likewise  of  experience,  which 
will  soon  inform  us  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or 
blame  of  others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  shall 
be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  irrecon- 
cileable  judgments,  be  held  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  contrary  impulses,  and  consult  for  ever 
without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confi- 
dence in  his  own  skill,  and  to  satisfy  himself  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  not  deviated  from  the 
established  laws  of  composition,  without  submit- 
ting his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  them  to  the  public,  or  endeavouring  to 
secure  success  by  a  solicitous  conformity  to  ad- 
vice and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  con- 
sultation and  comphance  can  conduce  little  to 
the  perfection  of  any  literary  performance ;  for 
whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  as  to 
encourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find  him- 
self every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difficulties, 
and  will  harass  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hope- 
less labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  di- 
gesting independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light, 
emitted  often  with  contrarv  directions. 

Of  all  authors,  those  who  retail  their  labours 
in  periodical 'sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if 
they  were  much  to  regard  the  censures  or  the 
admonitions  of  their  readers ;  for,  as  their  works 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but  by  smaL 
parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagin- 
ed, by  those  who  think  themselves  qualifira  to 
give  mstructions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their 
former  failings  by  hearkening  to  better  judges, 
and  supply  me  deficiencies  of  their  fllan,  bv  tiie 
help  of  the  criticisms  which  are  so  liberally  af> 
forced. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
vexation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the 
diflerent  temper  with  which  the  same  man  readt 
a  printed  and  manuscript  performance.  When 
a  book  is  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  it  ia 
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ooMideffed  ai  permanent  and  unalterable,  and 
the  leader,  if  he  be  free  from  personal  prejudices, 
takea  it  up  with  no  other  intention  than  of  pleas- 
ing or  instructing  himself:  he  accommodates  his 
nund  to  the  author's  design ;  and  having  no  ihte- 
rest  in  refusing  the  amusement  that  is  offered 
him,  never  interrupts  his  own  tranquillity  by  stu- 
died cavils,  or  destroys  his  satisfaction  in  that 
which  is  already  weU,  by  an  anxious  inquiry 
how  it  might  be  better :  but  is  often  contented 
without  pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings 
mn  imagination  heated  with  objections  to  pas- 
sages which  he  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  me- 
mory with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delica- 
cy, Mainners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having 
been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them, 
have  been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and 
kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  worid,  by  a 
constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to  ano- 
ther. He  considers  himself  as  obliged  to  show, 
by  some  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  bs  is  not  con- 
sulted to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection^  and  looks  round  for  every 
Ojppoitunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration, 
buck  oppoftnmties  a  vety  small  degree  of  sagap 
city  win  enable  him  to  nnd ;  fbr,  in  every  work 
of  imagination,  tke  disposition  of  parts,  the  in- 
sertion of  inddentB,  ana  use  of  decorations,  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety; 
and  as  in  things  nearly  equal,  that  will  always 
seem  best  to  every  man  wnich  he  himself  pro- 
duces ;  the  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pix>- 
pose,  without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satirfaction  of  believing  that  he  has 
suggested  very  important  improvements,  nor  the 
power  of  enmrdng  his  advice  by  arguments, 
whiGJi,  as  they  appear  convincing  to  himself 
either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  wul  press  obsti- 
nately and  importunately  without  suspicion  that 
he  may  possibly  judge  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his 
own  advice,  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  tne  younger  Pliny,  that  an 
orator  ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest 
aivuments  which  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ 
all  which  his  imagination  can  afibrd :  for,  in 
pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value,  which 
will  most  affect  the  judges ;  and  the  iudges,  says 
he,  will  be  always  most  touched  witn  tluit  which 
they  had  before  Conceived.  Every  man  who  is 
called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  de- 
cides upon  the  same  principle :  he  first  suflfers  him- 
self to  form  expectations,  and  then  is  angry  at  his 
disappointBMnt  He  lets  his  imaghiation  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  un- 
confiiMd  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibiUty, 
takes  a  different  course. 

But,  though  the  rule  of  Phny  be  judiciously 
laid  down)  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  writer's 
cause,  because  there  always  lies  an  appeal  from 
domestic  criticism  to  a  higner  judicature,  and  the 
public,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  de- 
oflived,  is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literary 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  preconceived  opinions  I 
bad  many  proofs  when  I  first  entered  upon  this 
weekly  labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the 
peiformancea  of  my  predeeeosors,  esUblished  an 
idea  of  vneonneelea  eeeays^  to  winch  they  be- 


lieved aQ  future  authors  under  a  necessity  of 
conforming,  were  impatient  of  the  least  devia- 
tion from  their  system,  and  numerous  remon- 
strances were  accordingly  made  bv  each,  as  he 
found  his  favourite  subiect  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  angry  that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like 
the  Spectator,  mtroduce  himself  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  public,  by  an  account  of  his  own 
birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  a  description  of  his  physiognemy. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  m  was  a  so- 
lemn, serious,  dictatorial  writer,  without  sprigfatr 
liness  or  gayety,  and  called  out  with  vehemencs 
for  mirth  and  humour.  Another  admonished 
him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  dubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of 
the  Spectator's  vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  such 
assemblies.  He  has  been  censured  fbr  not  inu- 
tating  the  politeness  of  his  predeceeeors,  having 
hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  juet  oppo- 
sition of  cotours,  and  the  proper  ^i«i>t»«^*"«  of 
ruffles  and  pinners.  He  has  been  required  by 
one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  thoee  ma- 
trons who  play  at  cards  with  spectacles:  and 
another  is  very  much  ofiended  whenever  he 
meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  pre- 
cepts are  comprised  without  the  iUnstraSioB  of 
examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  mo- 
nitors intend  the  promotion  of  my  design,  and 
the  instruction  of  my  readers ;  but  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  ms  a  rule 
of  choice  peculiar  to  himself^  and  selects  those 
subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  tne  accidents  of  his  life; 
that  some  topics  of  amusement  have  been  alrea- 
dy treated  with  too  much  success  to  invite  aeom- 
petition ;  and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  gain 
many  readers  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation, 
essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure,  and  sMke  fre- 
quent changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  but  consider  myself^  anndst  this  tu- 
mult of  criticism,  as  a  ship  m  a  poetical  tempest, 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  wmds, 
and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but 
held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the  asmiUaots, 
and  secured  in  some  measure  by  multiplkity  of 
distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  been 
unanimous,  it  might  perhaps  have  overset  my  re- 
solution ;  but  since  I  find  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  I  can,  without  scruple,  neglect  th«n, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  public 
by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and 
indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imaginalian. 


No.  24.]        Saturday,  June  9, 1760. 

Nemo  in  test  tentat  detctndert, — tbrsics. 

Ifont,  none  deacendi  into  kinisalf. — DavDSii. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms  admitted  by 
general  consent,  and  inculcated  by  fi^equent  r»> 
petition,  there  is  none  more  famous  among  tiie 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  that  compendi- 
ous lesson,  Tvtidi  <rcavrdv,  Be  aequamUd  wUh  thf- 
sdf;  ascribed  by  some  to  an  oracle,  and  by  oth- 
em  to  Chile  of  Lacedemon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dictate,  which,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  its  meanuig,  may  be  said  to  eompriie 
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•n  the  speculation  requisite  to  a  moral  agent 
For  what  more  can  be  necessary  to  the  rc^pla- 
tion  of  life,  than  the  knowledge  of  our  original, 
our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 
beings? 

It  is  however  very  improbable  that  the  first 
author,  whoever  he  was,  mtended  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  this  unUmited  and  complicated  sense; 
for  of  the  inauiries,  which  in  so  large  an  accepta- 
tion it  woula  seem  to  reconunend,  some  are  too 
extensive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some  re- 

3 aire  light  from  above,  which  was  not  yet  in- 
uLeed  to  the  heathen  world. 
We  might  have  had  more  satisfaction  concern- 
ing the  original  import  of  this  celebrated  sen- 
ienoe,  if  history  had  mformed  us,  whether  it  was 
uttered  as  a  general  instruction  to  mankind,  or 
as  a  particular  caution  to  some  private  inquirer ; 
wheUier  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  down  as  tne  universal  rule  of  life. 

There  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consider- 
ation,  many  possible  cuxumstances,  in  which  this 
monition  mi^ht  very  properly  be  enforced;  for 
every  error  m  human  conduct  n^uai  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or  tem- 
porary; and  happen  either  because  we  do  not 
know  what  is  best  and  fittest,  or  because  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  subjects,  and  wastes  his  life 
imon  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
or  which  the  solution  would  conduce  very  little 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness :  when  he  la- 
vishes his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  or  in  adjustmg  successive  sys- 
tems of  worlcU  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ; 
he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from  his  excur- 
sions by  this  precept,  and  reminded,  that  there  is 
4  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  bos  duty  to  be 
more  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies,  to  which 
he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. 
The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  exam- 
ple from  the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  to 
moral  inquiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
Stan  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the 
various  modes  of  virtue  and  relations  of  liie.  All 
his  lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this 
saving;  if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves recommended  by  Chilo,  in  opposition  to 
other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the  state  of  man. 

The  great  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that 
they  o£nd  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing 
to  study  any  thing  rather  than  themselves ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  oflen  despised  by  those 
with  whom  they  imagine  themselves  above  com- 
parison; despised,  as  useless  to  common  pur- 
poses, as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  af- 
tairs,  and  unqualified  to  perform  those  offices  bv 
which  the  concatenation  of  society  is  preserved, 
and  mutual  tenderness  excited  and  mamtained. 

Gelidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep 
researches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed 
for  the  abstruser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  in- 
tricate combinations  without  confusion,  and  be- 
ins  of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  is 
sc£lom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  conse- 
quences. He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulg- 
ed hopes,  that  the  solution  of  some  problems,  by 
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which  the  professors  of  science  have  been  hitheik 
to  baffled,  is  reserved  for  his  j[cnius  and  industiT. 
He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest  room  of  his 
house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  suflered 
to  enter ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner, 
or  his  rest,  ho  walks  about  like  a  stranger  that 
is  there  only  for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  re- 
gard or  tenderness.  He  has  totally  divested 
himself  of  aU  human  sensations ;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  nis  nearest  friendp 
nor  mourns  for  any  public  or  private  calamity. 
Having  once  received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his 
servant  to  read,  ho  was  informed,  that  it  was 
written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  shipwreckecL 
had  swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  oi 
necessaries  in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and 
destitute!  says  Gelidus — reach  down  the  last 
volume  of  meteorological  observations^  extract  an 
exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefiiUj 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  family  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  his 
study,  to  show  him  that  a  town  at  a  small  dis- 
tance was  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  ssv> 
vant  came  up  to  tell  him,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  thi^  tha 
inhabitants  were  confounded,  and  began  to  think 
of  rather  escaping  with  their  lives  man  saviiy 
their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  says  GeliF* 
dus,  is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  • 
circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to 
every  spectacle  of  distress,  and  unmoved  by  tlM 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  consi- 
dering that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  each  other;  that  though  there  aro 
hours  which  may  be  laudably  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immediately  useful,  yet  the  first  atten- 
tion is  due  to  practical  virtue :  and  that  he  may 
be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind^ who  has  so  far  abstracted  himself  from  the 
species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor 
griefs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of 
his  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  his  childreii|  to 
count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of^tho 
wind,  and  calculate  the  edipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

1  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  ralip 
gious  and  important  meaning  of  this  epitome  eif 
wisdom,  and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  gay  and  light,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  and 
solemn  parts  of  lue  ;  and  that  not  only  the  plulo- 
sopher  may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  lftamin|[^ 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  thegff 
schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal  requi^t^b 
the  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  foo 
such  numbers  resolutely  struggling  against  n%> 
ture,  and  contending  for  that  whidi  they  nevcor 
can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contraaicti<»iSy 
and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  inoonais^ 
ent  with  each  oUier;  that  stock-jobbers  afiect 
dress,  gayety,  and  elegance,  and  mathematid^iis 
labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  soldier  teases  hb  ac- 
quaintance with  questions  in  theology,  ana  the 
academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  by  a  recital 
of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proceed  only  from  ignorance  of  themselves  by 
which  Garth  attempted  criticism,  and  Congrevo 
waived  his  title  to  aramatic  reputation,  ana  do- 
sired  to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 
Euphues,   with  great  parts,  and  eztemPTQ 
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knowledge,  has  a  cloaded  aspect  and  unsraciouB 
fiMrm;  yet  it  haa  been  hia  ambition,  from  bis 
first  entrance  into  life,  to  distinguiBh  himself  by 
paiticulahtiefl  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  beaus  in 
embroidery,  to  iniport  new  trimmings,  and  to  be 
foremost  m  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned 
on  his  exterior  appearance  that  attention  which 
would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had  it  been 
fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  though  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  contempt 
which  he  has  so  diUgently  soUcited,  he  has,  at 
least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ; 
fince  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many,  who  discern  that  he 
if  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  beUeve  that  he  can  be 
wise. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are 
particularly  unwilling  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chi- 
lo.  They  are  desirous  to  hide  from  tliemselves 
the  advances  of  age,  and  endeavour  tcM>  frequent- 
ly to  supply  the  spnghtliness  and  bloom  of  youth 
by  artificial  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  which  have 
lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no 
longer  deUcate ;  they  play  over  the  airs  which 
pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  expected  only 
to  please,  and  forget  that  airs  ought  in  time  to 
flhre  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle, 
because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till 
those  who  shared  their  early  pleasures  are  with- 
drawn to  more  serious  engagements;  and  are 
scarcely  awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetu- 
al youth,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they 
endeavour  to  nvaL* 


No.  25.]      Tuesday,  June  12, 1750. 

Pouunt  qui»  po99t  wdentur.  viegil. 

For  they  can  conquer  who  beliefe  they  can. 

DBYDEK. 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have 
jret,  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been 
oonsiaered  as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  contemptu- 
ous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  mo- 
ralists with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  ge- 
neral partiality  will  be  found  in  the  different  re- 
gard which  has  always  been  shown  to  rashness 
and  cowardice ;  two  vices,  of  which,  though  they 
may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the  mid- 
dle point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  interest,  yet 
tne  one  is  never  mentioned  without  some  kind  of 
veneration,  and  the  other  always  considered  as 
a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  censure,  on 
which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  law- 
fully exerted. 

The  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common 
•ofirage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  and, 


*  Mrt.  Pioszi  aaya,  that  by  QtUitu^  in  thia  paper,  the 
ilhor  meant  to  repreaent  Mr.  Coulaoo,  a  ntathematicianT 


who  fornMriy  lived  at  Rocheater.  Thia  ia  not  Tery  proba- 
ble, if  we  coatrider  the  character  Daviea  fivea  of  Bur.  Cool- 
■oa  (Colaon)  in  hia  Life  of  Oarrick,  wUch  waa  certainly 
written  nnder  Dr.  Joonaon's  Inapection,  and,  what  relatea 
ta  CoboN,  prohaMy  tnm  his  information.— C. 


perhaps,  between  many  other  opposite  vices: 
adl^as  1  have  found  reason  to  pay  mat  regard 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where  know- 
ledge has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience, 
without  long  deductions,  or  deep  researches,  I 
am  incUned  to  believe,  that  this  distribution  of 
respect  is  not  without  some  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  faults,  wfaidi 
are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
there  are  generally  some  latent  principles  oH  me- 
rit, some  possibiUties  of  future  virtue,  which  may, 
by  degrees,  break  from  obstruction,  and  by  time 
and  opportunity  be  brought  into  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  is 
more  easy  to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  sup- 
ply defects ;  and  therefore  he  that  is  culpame, 
because  he  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue, 
is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than 
he  who  fails  by  falUng  short  The  one  has  all 
that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  ex- 
cess may  be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants 
the  qualities  requisite  to  excellence,  and  who  can 
tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  ?  We  are  certain 
that  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with 
his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  leaves  them 
behind  ?  We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe 
will  lop  a  cedar ;  but  what  arts  of  cultivation 
can  elevate  a  shnjb  ? 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness 
in  the  right  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  extremes  of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  reasonable  being  ;  nor  can  1 
think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to 
be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlar^ng  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  du- 
ties, and  providing  rather  excuses  fSr  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  of^n,  and  to 
all  sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  to- 
wards one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to 
employ  our  vigilance,  with  most  attention,  on 
that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards  those 
parts  from  whence  we  may  qmckly  and  easily 
return. 

Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  may  become  dangerous,  though  in  di£^- 
ent  degrees,  I  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  contrary  effects  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency; of  heady  confidence,  which  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest,  and  heartless 
pusillanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the 
thought  of  great  undertakings,  confounds  diffi- 
culty with  impossibility,  and  considers  all  ad- 
vancement towards  any  new  attainment  as  irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every 
experiment  will  teach  caution,  and  miscaniages 
will  houriy  show,  that  attempts  are  not  always 
rewarded  with  success.  The  most  precipitate 
ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures ; 
and  the  most  daring  confidence  be  convinced 
that  neither  merit  nor  abilities  can  command 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity, 
that  they  are  always  hastening  to  their  «wn  re- 
formation ;  because  they  incite  us  to  try  whe- 
ther our  expectations  are  wdl  crounded,  and 
therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are  apt 
to  occasion.  But  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the 
mind  more  obstinate  and  fatal ;  for  a  man  once 
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penuaded  that  any  impediment  is  insuperable, 
has  given  it,  with  respect  to  himselfl  that  stren^^ 
and  weight  which  it  had  not  before.  He  can 
scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  offfaining  the  victory;  and 
since  he  never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never 
discover  the  unreasonableness  oftds  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to 
literature,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which 
whoever  converses  much  among  them,  may  ob- 
serve freauently  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enter- 
prise, ana  by  consequence  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character 
of  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  with- 
out much  reflection,  from  one  to  another ;  they  first 
fright  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panic 
to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance.  One  study 
is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the 
eari^r  parts  oflife,  another  requires  so  much  time, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  advanced  age ; 
one  is  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another 
is  difiuse  and  overburdens  the  memory ;  one  is 
insu&rable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  ana  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  use- 
Jess  to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  know- 
ledge of  things. 

But  of  all  the  bugbears  of  which  the'  it\fanies 
barbiMy  bovs  both  young  and  old,  have  been  hi^ 
therto  frighted  from  digressing  into  new  tracts 
of  learning,  none  has  been  more  mischievously 
efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental 
constitution  framed  for  the  reception  of  some 
ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of  others :  and  that  to 
him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  study 
which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shaU  be  vain 
and  fruitlesiB,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chymistry.  to 
amalgamato  bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

This  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to 
have  beeii  propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the 
truth.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a 
reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt  themselves  as 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  peculiar  powers,  or 
marked  out  by  an  extraordinary  desi^ation  for 
their  profession ;  and  to  fright  competitors  away 
by  representing  the  difficidties  with  which  they 
must  contend,  and  the  necessity  of  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and 
which  no  man  can  know  but  by  experience  whe- 
ther he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  possibly  an- 
swered, that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like 
fire  in  a  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collision 
with  a  proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  try  whether  his  faculties  may  not  happily 
co-operate  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  whose 
proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only 
Dj  the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same 
undertaking  with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasonsr 
bly  hope  for  equal  success. 

There  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence, 

S'ven  by  those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to 
le  summit  of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to 
depress  the  mind  with  false  distrust  of  itself,  and 
weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejection. 
When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  animate 
consults  them  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  stu- 
dy, it  is  common  to  make  flattering  representa- 
tions of  its  pleasantness  and  (adUty.    Thus  they 


^nerally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  equally 
desirable ;  they  either  incite  his  industry  by  ele- 
vating his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  abiUties,  since  they  are  supposed  to 
relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and  to  have 
proceeded  with  no  less  ease  than  they  promise  to 
their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement, 
sets  forward  in  the  new  path,  and  proceeds  a  few 
steps  with  great  alacrity,  but  he  soon  finds  aspe- 
nties  and  intricacies  of  which  he  has  not  been 
forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  were 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks  sud- 
denly into  despair,  and  desists  as  from  an  expe- 
dition in  which  fate  opposes  him.  Thus  his 
terrors  are  multiplied  by  his  hopes,  and  he  is  de- 
feated without  resistance,  because  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructors,  the  one  de- 
stroys industry,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain, 
the  other  by  representing  it  as  needless ;  the  one 
cuts  away  the  root  of  hope,  the  other  raises  it 
only  to  be  blasted ;  the  one  confines  his  pupil  to 
the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  cer- 
tain, the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  prepar- 
ing him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Every  man,  who  proposes  to  grow 
eminent  by  learning,  should  carry  in  his  mind  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  excellence  and  the  force  of 
industry ;  and  remember,  that  fame  is  not  con- 
ferred but  as  the  recompense  of  labour,  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued  has  not  ouen  failed 
of  its  reward. 
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ingentes  dominotf  el  tiara  naming  fmmm, 

JUnstrique  graves  nokUitate  domoM 
DevitA^  et  long*  eantusfmge ;  eontrakt  «el^ 

El  te  littoriBut  eymtba  propinqua  vekat. 

•BNICA 

Each  mif  hty  lord,  bif  with  a  pompoo*  name, 
And  each  high  houae  of  fortune  and  of  fame, 
With  caution  fly ;  contract  thy  ample  aaila, 
And  near  the  ahore  improve  the  fentle  falea. 

BLPHINtTOIf. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  same  pur- 
suits, to  be  inquisitive  after  the  conduct  and  foiv 
tune  of  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unpleasing  to  you.  to  read  an  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  have  happened  in 
part  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  My  narrative 
will  not  exhibit  any  ^preat  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  rovolutions;  but  may,  perhape, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothuiff 
which  is  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  thousand 
others. 

I  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and 
Icfl  by  my  father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  He  having  no  children, 
always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and  finding  in  me 
those  Qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover  in 
sprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love 
them,  declared  that  a  senilis  like  mme  should  n^ 
ver  be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore 
placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a  great  school, 
and  then  sent  me  to  the  university,  with  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  have 
afibrdcd,  that  I  might  not  keep  mean  company. 
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bat  learn  to  become  my  dienity  when  I  should 
be  made  lord  chancellor,  which  he  often  lament- 
ed, that  the  increase  of  his  infirmities  was  very 
likely  to  preclude  him  firom  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in 
gayety  of  appearance,  and  wantonness  of  ex- 
pense, and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
those  whom  the  same  superfluity  of  fortune  be- 
trayed to  the  same  hcense  and  ostentation : 
young  heirs,  who  pleased  themselves  with  a  re- 
mark very  bequent  in  their  mouths,  that  though 
they  were  sent  by  their  fathers  to  the  university, 
they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  living  by 
their  learning. 

Among  men  of  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded 
that  with  such  uveliness  of  imagination,  and  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law.  I  therefore 
gave  myself  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  elegant 
parts  of  learning,  and  was  often  so  much  elated 
with  my  superiority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  I  began  to  listen,  with  great  at- 
tention, to  those  that  recommended  to  me  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  was  particu- 
larly touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends — That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in 
the  university  that  Prior  became  ambassador,  or 
Addison  secretary  of  state. 

This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  soli- 
dtation  of  my  companions,  who  removing  one 
by  one  to  London,  as  the  caprice  of  their  rela- 
tions allowed  them,  or  the  legal  dismission  from 
the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their  pow- 
er, never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  the  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate 
how  much  was  lost  by  every  hour's  continuance 
in  a  place  of  retirement  and  constraint 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harass- 
ed me  with  monitory  letters,  which  I  sometimes 
neglected  to  open  ror  a  week  afler  I  received 
them,  and  generally  read  in  a  tavern,  with  such 
comments  as  might  show  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but 
wonder,  how  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and 
acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  things, 
should  imagine  himself  qualified  to  instruct  a 
rising  genius,  bom  to  ^ve  laws  to  the  age,  re- 
fine Its  taste,  and  multiply  its  pleasures. 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring 
me  new  remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  very 
little  depressed  by  the  ridicule  and  reproach 
which  he  never  heard.  But  men  of  parts  have 
quick  resentments ;  it  was  impossible  to  bear  his 
usurpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  make  him  an  example  to  those  who  imamne 
themselves  wise  because  they  are  old,  and  to 
teach  young  men,  who  are  too  tame  under  re- 
presentation, in  what  manner  gray-bearded  in- 
solence ought  to  be  treated.  1  therefore  one 
evening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  after  having 
animated  myseu  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  genenQ 
answer  to  all  his  precepts  with  such  vivacity  of 
turn,  such  elegance  of  urony,  and  such  asperity 
of  sarcasm,  that  I  convulsed  a  large  company 
with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferations  of  applause,  and  five 
days  afterwards  was  answered,  that  I  must  be 
content  to  live  upon  my  own  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no 
disturbance ;  for  a  genius  like  mine  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  want    I  had  friends  that  would  be  I 


proud  to  open  their  purses  at  my  call,  and  pros- 
pects of  such  advancement  as  would  soon  re- 
concile my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  delibera- 
tion, I  resolved  to  receive  into  favour  without  in- 
sisting on  any  acknowledgment  of  his  ofience, 
when  the  splendour  of  my  condition  should  in- 
duce him  to  wish  for  my  countenance.  I  there- 
fore went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  shown 
the  alteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement 
of  my  way  of  Uvmg,  and  was  received  by  all 
my  academical  acquaintance  with  triumph  and 
congratulation.  I  was  immediately  introduced 
among  the  wits  and  men  of  spirit ;  and  in  a  short 
time  had  divested  myself  of  all  my  scholar's  grap 
vity,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fel- 
low. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  I  had  been  hinder- 
ed, by  the  general  disinclination  every  man  feels 
to  confess  poverty,  from  telling  to  any  one  the 
resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time  sul^ 
sisted  upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  and  contributed  my  share  u 
before  to  all  our  entertainments.  But  my  pock- 
et was  soon  emptied,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask 
my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This  was  a  favour, 
which  we  had  often'  reciprocally  received  from 
one  another ;  they  supposed  my  wants  only  ao* 
cidental,  and  therefore  willingly  supplied  tnem. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  a  necessity  of  askins 
again,  and  was  a^ain  treated  with  the  same  ci- 
vility ;  but  the  tlurd  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  uncle  could  mean  by 
Sending  a  gentleman  to  town  without  money; 
and  when  they  gave  me  what  I  asked  for,  advis- 
ed me  to  stipulate  for  more  regular  remittances. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  con- 
stant affluence ;  but  I  was  three  days  after  oon>- 
pletely  awakened ;  for  entering  the  tavern  where 
we  met  every  evening,  I  found  the  waiters  remit- 
ted their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of  contend- 
ing to  U^ht  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
some  minutes  at  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my 
company,  I  found  them  unusually  grave  and 
formal,  arid  one  of  them  took  the  hint  to  turn  the 
conversation  upon  the  misconduct  of  young  men, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to 
support  the  expense,  an  obsor\'ation  which  the 
rest  contributed  either  to  enforce  by  repetition, 
or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of  them 
tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  com- 
mon topics. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  easily  believes  him- 
self suspected.  I  went,  however,  next  morning 
to  breakfast  with  him,  who  appeared  ignorant  of 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of 
inquiries  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point,  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  perhaps  much  against  his  will, 
to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Dash,  whose  father  was 
a  wealthy  attorney  near  my  native  place,  had, 
the  mommg  before,  received  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence with  the  utmost  industry  of  grovelling  in- 
solence. 

It  was  now  no  longer  practicable  to  consort 
with  my  former  friencfe,  unless  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  used  as  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to 
pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and  flattery ;  a  charac- 
ter which,  if  I  coiud  not  escape  it,  I  resolved  to 
endure  only  among  those  who  had  never  known 
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die  in  the  pride  of  plenty.  I  changed  my  lod^ 
ings,  and  freqaented  the  cofiee-hoosce  in  a  difier- 
ent  re^on  ot  the  town ;  where  I  was  very  quick- 
Ij  dietin^uished  by  several  young  gentlemen  of 
mgh  birth  and  large  estates,  and  began  again  to 
amuse  my  imagination  with  hopes  of  preferment, 
though  not  quite  so  confidently  as  when  I  had 
leas  experience. 

The  first  great  conquest  which  this  new  scene 
enabled  me  to  gain  over  myself  was,  when  I  sub- 
mitted to  confess  to  a  party,  who  invited  me  to 
m  expensive  diversion,  that  my  revenues  were 
DoC  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures ;  they  would 
Dot  aimer  me,  however,  to  stay  behind,  and  with 
mat  reluctance  I  3rielded  to  be  treated.  I  took 
mat  opportunity  of  recommending  myself  to 
MMBe  omce  or  employment,  which  they  unani- 
Bioiuly  promised  to  procure  me  by  their  joint  in- 
tarest. 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence, 
lad  had  hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man 
[  aaw.  If  it  be  unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what 
m  hu  misery  who  has  many  7  I  was  obliged  to 
Domply  with  a  thousand  caprices,  to  concur  in  a 
thouaand  follies,  and  to  countenance  a  thousand 
BrroiB.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if 
BoC  fit>m  cruelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which 
arfll  creep  in  upon  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
muds,  when  tney  converse  without  the  mutual 
iwe  of  equal  condition.  I  found  the  spirit  and 
rigoor  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me, 
iBd  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  stealing  by  de- 
fteea  upon  all  my  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or 
ook,  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  tlie  solicitude 
o  please  increased,  the  power  of  pleasing  grew 
eae,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  diffidence 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to 
he  community,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charge  of 
my  particular  person,  made  no  scruple  of  ne- 
{Mctmg  anv  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which 
tfanr  one  thought  more  properly  the  business  of 
iiMrtncr.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
JiippointmentB,  and  the  succeedmg  vicissitudes 
if  my  life,  I  shall  give  you  in  my  following  letter, 
rUdi  will  be,  I  hope,  of  use  to  show  how  ill  he 
orms  his  schemes,  who  expects  happiness  with- 
lot  freedom.    I  am,  &c 
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Pamptriem  metutntpotiort  metalUt 


LiktrtMU  caret. 


Hoa. 


8o  be,  wbo  poverty  with  horror  viewe, 
Who  eells  hts  freedom  in  exchuif^  for  fold, 
(Freedom  for  mines  of  wealth  too  cheaply  told,) 
Shall  make  eternal  servitude  his  fate, 
And  feel  a  haughty  master's  galling  weight. 

PaANCIt. 

Ma.  Rambler, 
ks  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himself  of 
mportance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
noioe  you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curi- 
aity  io  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my 
larration,  as  to  make  you  desire  that  I  should 
coeeed  without  anv  unnecessary  arts  of  connex- 
».  I  shall,  therek>re,  not  keep  you  longer  in 
aefa  Busrpense,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may 
ot  compensate. 

la  the  gay  company  with  which  I  was  now 


imited,  I  found  those  alluremeats  and  delighu, 
which  the  friendship  of  young  men  always  af> 
fords ;  there  was  that  openness  which  naturally 
produced  confidence,  that  a£&bility  which,  in 
some  measure,  soilcned  dependence,  and  that 
ardour  of  profession  which  incited  hope.    When 
our  hearts  w^ere  dilated  with  memment,  pro- 
mises were  poured  out  with  unlimited  profusion, 
and  life  ana  fortime  were  but  a  scanty  sacrifice 
to  friendship ;  but  when  the  hour  came,  at  which 
any  efibrt  was  to  be  made,  I  had  generally  the 
vexation  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing 
against  the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every 
petty  avocation  was  found  a  sufficient  plea  for 
continuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want    Their 
kindness  was  indeed  sincere:  when  they  pro- 
mised, they  had  no  intention  to  deceive ;  but  the 
same  juvenile  warmth  which  kindled  their  be- 
nevolence, gave  force  in  the  same  proportion  to 
every  other  passion,  and  I  was  forgotten  as  soon 
as  any  new  pleasures  seized  on  their  attention. 
Ya^rio  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  per- 
plexities should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desured 
me,  from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care 
of  my  fortune,  for  a  post  of  considerable  value 
was  that  day  become  vacant,  and  he  knew  his 
interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  in  the  morning. 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might 
be  dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  minister 
before  any  other  application  should  be  made.    1 
came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  flame  of  grati- 
tude, and  was  told  by  his  servant,  that  having 
found  at  his  lodgings,  when  he  came  home,  an 
acquaintance  who  was  going  to  travel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and 
that  tney  had  taken  post-norses  two  hours  before 
day. 

1  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the 
kindness  of  Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went 
to  beg  a  place,  which  he  thought  me  Ukely  to 
fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in  which  I  should 
have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his  in* 
terest  in  return ;  and  he  pleased  himself  with 
imagining  the  mutual  benefits  that  we  should 
confer,  and  the  advances  that  we  should  make 
by  our  united  strength.  Away  therefore  he 
went,  equally  wann  with  friendship  and  ambi- 
tion, ana  left  me  to  prepare  acknowledgments 
against  his  return.  At  length  he  came  back, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  met  in  his  wav  a  party 
^ing  to  breakfast  in  the  country,  that  the  ladies 
importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that 
having  passed  the  morning  with  them,  he  was 
comeback  to  dress  himself  for  a  ball,  to  which  he 
was  invited  for  the  evening. 

I  have  sufiered  several  disappointments  from 
tailors  and  periwig-makers,  wno,  by  neglecting 
to  perform  tneir  work,  withheld  my  patrons  from 
court ;  and  once  faileid  of  an  establishment  for 
life  by  the  delay  of  a  servant,  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring shop  to  replenish  a  snuff-box. 

At  last  I  thought  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for 
an  office  fell  into  the  gift  of  Hippodamus's  father, 
who,  being  then  in  the  country,  could  not  very 
speedily  ml  it,  and  whose  fondness  would  not 
have  sufiered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a  less  reason- 
able request.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  for- 
ward with  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  every 
hour  an  account  oi  his  success.  A  long  time  I 
waited  widiout  any  intelligence,  but  at  last  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Newmarket,  by  which  I  was 
informed  that  the  races  were  begun,  and  I  knew 
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the  Tebemence  of  his  Daasions  too  well  to  ima^ 
gine  that  he  could  refuse  himflelf  his  favourite 
amusement. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  was  at  last  weary 
of  the  patronage  of  young  men,  especially  as  I 
found  them  not  generally  to  promise  much  great- 
er fidelity  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  for  I  observed 
that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in 
benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own. 
I  was  convinced  that  their  liberalitv  was  only 
profuseness,  that  as  chance  directed,  they  were 
equally  generous  to  vice  and  virtue,  that  they 
were  warm  but  because  they  were  thoughtless, 
and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only  amongst 
other  gratifications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established, 
whose  high  stations  enabled  them  to  prefer  me, 
and  whose  age  exempted  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  inclination.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admis- 
•ion  to  the  table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  orar 
tor,  renowned  equaUy  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me  with  an 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his 
discourse  in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play his  imagination.  I  had  now  learned  my  own 
mterest  enough  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
smart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  I  never 
fiuled  to  echo  and  applaud.  Thus  I  was  gaining 
every  hour  on  his  affections,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  assembly  was  more  splendid  than  usu- 
al, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn 
his  raillery  upon  me.  I  bore  it  for  some  time  with 
great  submission,  and  success  encouraged  him  to 
redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  my  vanity  prevailed 
over  my  prudence,  I  retorted  his  irony  with  such 
spirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance, 
was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  con- 
vincing me,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encou- 
T!  a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite, 
was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Ar^- 
tio,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  cnti- 
cism.  He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by 
the  praises  which  he  had  often  bestowed  upon 
my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there  were 
proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  hi^h  degrees 
of  excellence,  when  time  or  information  had  re- 
duced its  exuberance.  He  therefore  required 
me  to  consult  him  before  the  publication  of  any 
new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  in- 
numerable alterations,  without  sufncient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  desi^,  or  re^rd  to  my  form 
of  style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But.  these 
corrections  he  never  failed  to  press  as  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of 
compliance  an  act  of  rebellion.  The  pride  of  an 
author  made  this  treatment  insufferable,  and  I 
thought  any  tyranny  easier  to  be  borne  than 
that  which  took  from  me  the  use  of  my  under- 
standing. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman, 
who  was  wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  powerful 
and  rich.  I  found  his  favour  more  permanent 
than  that  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a  certain 
price  at  which  it  might  be  bought ;  he  allowed 
nothing  to  humour  or  to  aflfecUon,  but  was  al- 
ways ready  to  pay  Uberally  for  the  service  that 


he  required.    His  demands  were,  indeed,  veq^ 

often  such  as  virtue  could  not  easily  consent  to 
gratify  ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted  whMi 
men  are  to  raise  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of 
the  great.  His  measures  were  censured ;  I  wrote 
in  h^  defence,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  place, 
of  which  the  profits  were  never  received  by  me 
without  the  pan^  of  remembering  that  they  were 
the  reward  of  wickedness — a  reward  whi^  no- 
thing but  that  necessity  which  the  consumption 
of  my  Uttle  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing 
back  in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and 
I  became  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  1  had  reeolo- 
tion  to  throw  off  the  splendour  which  reproached 
me  to  myself,  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state,  in 
which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  repa- 
ration for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing 
others,  who  may  be  led  after  the  same  pageanti^ 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  to  purcluse,  by  a  thousand 
miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 

I  am,  kc 

EuBULirs. 


No.  28.]     Saturday,  June  23,  1750. 


lUi  mutrtgrmvu  imcmk^ 
Qms,  notuB  mimn*  owmibn$, 
QnotMM  moritmr  tiki. 


samscA. 


To  him,  alaa !  to  him,  I  fear, 
The  face  of  death  will  terrible  app««r, 
Who  in  his  life,  flatt'rinf  his  seBs«i«M  pride, 
By  beinf  known  to  all  the  world  bende, 
Does  not  himself,  when  he  is  dyinf ,  know, 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he's  to  go. 

COWt.BT. 

I  HAVE  shown,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  emxn 
men  are  hourly  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion 
of  their  own  powers,  and  a  negligent  inspecti^Hi 
of  their  own  character.  But  as  I  then  confined 
my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and  fih 
miUar  scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how 
far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  preservation  from  crimes  as  wdl 
as  folhes,  and  now  much  the  attentive  study  (^ 
our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us 
the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions, 
and  whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  to- 
tal happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
any  enterprise  bv  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may 
justly  be  concluded  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  kjaow  himself,  for  wheresoever  we  turn  oar 
view,  we  shall  find  almost  all,  vrith  whom  we 
converse  so  neariy  as  to  judge  of  their  senti- 
mentSj  indulging  more  favourable  conceptions 
of  their  own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to 
impress  upon  others,  and  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  degrees  of  excellence,  which  their 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  aU 
tained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  an 
generally  considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as 
snares  laid  for  confidence  and  praise.  JSnt  I  be- 
lieve the  suspicion  often  unjust;  those  who  thus 
propagate  their  own  reputation,  only  extend  the 
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mod  by  which  they  have  been  themselves  de- 
oived;  for  this  failing  is  incident  to  numbers, 
rfao  seem  to  live  without  designs,  competitions, 
•r  pufBuits ;  it  appears  on  occasions  wnich  pro- 
aiae  no  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 
cnons  from  whom  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  or 
Bared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  we 
my  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when 
re  reflect  how  much  a  secondary  passion  can 
ioiid  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man, 
a  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can  discover  in  the 
lenon  or  conduct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  error 
bw8  in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own 
iiarmcter  would  require  more  exact  knowledge 
f  the  human  heart,  than  perhaps  the  roost  acute 
ind  laborious  observers  have  acquired.  And 
ince  falsehood  may  be  diversified  without  end, 
t  b  not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  impos- 
ure,  in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself,  as  his 
iews  have  been  accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas 
laiticularly  combined. 

Some  fiulacies,  however,  there  are,  more  fire- 
(uently  insidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  bo 
iseless  to  detect ;  because,  though  they  are  gross, 
bey  may  be  fatal,  and  because  nothing  but  atten- 
ion  is  necessary  to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  them- 
elves  that  they  Kave  those  virtues  which  they 
eally  want,  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  sin- 
jjie  acts  for  habits.  A  miser  who  once  relieved 
I  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers  his 
maginationto  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic 
^erosity ;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation 
It  those  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to 
nisery,  and  who  can  please  themselves  with  the 
njoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  per- 
mt  others  to  partake.  From  an^  censures  otthe 
irorld,  or  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he  has  an 
ippeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though 
us  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
lie  eonclttdes  himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  be- 
cause he  has  once  performed  an  act  of  libertdity 
ind  tenderness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  end  to  theeye,  lessens  them  by  the 
Implication  of  the  other,  so  vices  are  extenuated 
l^  the  inversion  of  that  fallacy,  bv  which  virtues 
ire  aofmented.  Those  faults  which  we  cannot 
Dooceu  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered, 
bowerer  frequent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or 
leCtied  practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  sin- 
gle lapaea.  A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year 
tethb  country  to  sale,  either  for  the  gratification 
of  Ins  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the 
heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  severest 
viztoe  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his  passions  of- 
tentimes overpower  his  resolutions.  But  each 
comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  with- 
out precedent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 
tations. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise 
of  foodneas  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe 
tfaemaelves  mild  and  moderate,  charitable,  and 
fiiMifnl,  because  they  have  exerted  their  elo- 
qoence  in  commendation  of  mildness,  fidelity, 
and  other  virtues.  This  is  an  error  almost  uni- 
vflfial  among  those  that  converse  much  with  de- 
pcadenta,  with  such  whose  fear  or  interest  dis- 


poses them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for  any  decla- 
mation, however  enthusiastic,  and  submission  to 
any  boast,  however  arrogant  Having  none  to 
recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate 
themselves  by  the  goodness  of  their  opinions, 
and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may  show 
their  virtue  in  their  talk  than  in  tlieir  actions. 

The  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  of  those 
who  regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of 
religion,  but  the  measure  of  otner  men's  virtue ; 
who  lull  their  own  remorse  with  the  remem- 
brance of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own, 
and  seem  to  believe  they  are  not  bad,  while  ano- 
ther can  be  found  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other  de- 
ceits, many  expedients  have  been  proposed. 
Some  have  recommended  the  frequent  consulta^ 
tion  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and 
encouraged  to  sincerihr.  But  this  appears  a  re- 
medy by  no  means  adapted  to  general  use :  for 
in  order  to  secure  the  virtue  of  one,  it  presup- 
poses more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be 
found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire  of  rectitude 
and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to  hear  his 
own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  he  will  always 
hope  that  his  faults  are  not  discovered ;  and  m 
the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  his 
kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can 
equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value 
at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge. 
A  man  of  the  world,  however  penetrating,  is  not 
fit  to  counsel.  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  si- 
militude of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates 
the  other's  failings  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain,  or 
they  are  interested,  and  fearful  to  ofifend. 

These  objections  have  inclined  others  to  advise, 
that  he  who  would  know  himself,  should  consult 
his  enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  are 
vented  to  his  face,  and  listen  for  the  censures 
that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  But 
this  precept  may  be  oilen  frustrated ;  for  it  sel- 
dom nappens  that  rivals  or  opponents  are  suffered 
to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with 
so  much  exactness,  as  that  conscience  should  al- 
low and  reflect  the  accusation.  The  charge  of 
an  enemy  is  oflen  totally  false,  and  commoruy  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  ad- 
vantage from  the  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit 
the  rest,  and  never  sufifers  any  disturbance  after- 
ward from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always 
found  by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ; 
for  adversity  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes  ac- 

3uainted  with  himself,  and  this  eflect  it  must  pro- 
uce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hide  our  weuness  from  us,  or  by  giving 
loose  to  malice,  and  license  to  reproach ;  or  at 
least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasures  which  called 
us  away  from  meditation  on  our  conduct,  and  re- 
pressing that  pride  which  too  easily  persuades  us 
that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  procure  himself,  by  assigning  proper  portions 
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of  has  life  to  the  examination  of  the  rest,  and  by 
putting  himself  frequently  in  such  a  situation,  by 
retirement  and  abstraction,  as  may  weaken  the 
influence  of  ejttemal  objects.  By  this  practice 
he  may  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without 
its  melancholy,  its  instructions  without  its  cen- 
sures, and  its  sensibility  without  its  perturbations. 
The  necessity  of  setting  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  we  are  to  take  a  survey  of 
ourselves,  has  sent  many  from  high  stations  to 
the  severities  of  a  monastic  life ;  and,  indeed, 
every  man  deeply  engaged  in  business,  if  aU  re- 
gard to  another  state  be  not  extinguished,  must 
have  the  conviction,  tlioueh,  perhaps,  not  the  re- 
solution of  Yaldesso,  who,  when  he  solicited 
Charles  the  Fiflh  to  dismiss  him,  being  asked, 
whether  he  retired  upon  disgust,  answered  that 
he  laid  down  his  commission,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  there  ought  to  be  iome  time  for  so- 
ber reflection  between  the  life  of  a  wldier  md  Ha 
death. 

There  are  few  conditions  which  do  not  entan- 
gle us  with  sublunary  hopes  and  fears,  from 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  intervals  disencum- 
bered, that  we  may  place  ourselves  in  his  presence 
who  views  efiects  m  their  causes,  and  actions  in 
their  motives;  that  we  may,  as  ChilUngworth 
expresses  it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no 
other  beings  in  the  world  but  God  and  ourselves : 
or,  to  use  language  yet  more  awful,  may  commune 
unlh  our  own  hearts  and  be  still. 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who 
is  too  much  known  to  others,  ana  too  little  to 
himself;  and  Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  among 
the  early  restorers  of  Uterature,  thought  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb.    Sum  Joan- 
nes Jovianus  Pontanus,  quern  anua>erunt  bona 
Musa,  suspexerunt  viri  prdti,  hanestaverunt  reges 
domini;  jam  sets  qui  sun^  vel  qui  potiusfuerim; 
ego  vero  te,  hospes,  noscere  in  tenebris  nequeo^  sed 
Uipeum  ut  noscas  rof^o.    *'  I  am  Pontanus,  beloved 
by  the  powers  of  literature,  admired  by  men  of 
worth,  and  dignified  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
world.    Thou  knowest  now  who  I  am,  or  more 
properly  who  I  was.    For  thee,  stranger,  I  who 
■TO  m  darkness  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat 
thee  to  know  thyself.^ 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider 
himself  as  engaged  to  the  observation  of  a  pre- 
cept, which  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  ages 
have  concurred  to  enforce :  a  precept  dictated  by 
philosophers^  inculcated  by  poets,  and  ratified 
by  saints. 
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Prmdensjutwri  tew^toria  ttitmm 
Cmli^iMo§a  nocU  premit  Deus : 

RuUtquCt  si  wufrtalis  mltrm 

Fas  treptdet ror. 

But  God  bas  wisely  bid  iVtun  buman  sifbl 

The  dark  decree*  of  future  fate, 
And  aoirn  their  seeds  in  depth  of  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  fiddy  turns  of  state, 
;h  1 


When  mortals  searci 


too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

DRTDBN. 


There  is  nothing  recommended  with  srreater 
frequency  among  the  g^yer  poets  of  antiauity, 
than  the  secure  possession  of  the  present  iiour, 
and  the  dismission  of  all  the  cares  which  intrude 


upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  impoitanmte  pertow 
bations,  the  enjoyment  of  those  deliglrts  whick 
our  condition  liappens  to  set  before  ua. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means 
unexceptionable  teachers  of  moraiitj;  their  m^ 
cepts  are  to  be  always  considered  aa  the  aa&es 
of  a  genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  ^easot 
than  instruction,  eager  to  take  every  aavantaM 
of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  paasionflatiDM 
engaged  on  its  side,  very  solicitous  about  the  atf- 
frage  of  reason. 

The  darkness  and  uncertainty  tliroaa^  wUck 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wan£r  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as 
an  excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  inTitatioa* 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  modenu^  bv 
whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  nol  to  pleal 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  as  had  no  ptomiae  of 
another  state  should  eagerly  turn  their  Hww^^f 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  bSan 
them ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acquainted  widi 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  dunk  it  ne> 
cessary  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, and  reflect  that  by  echoing  the  aonga  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  transmitting  the  w^nma 
of  past  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  suomit  to  the  ser- 
vility of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the 
writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  olt«i  be 
ashamed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  gMt  genius 
are  seldom  without  some  radiations  of  under- 
standing, by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  ep- 
lightens,  the  incitements  to  pleasure  are,  in 
those  authors,  generaUy  minted  with  such  reflee* 
tions  upon  life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  conaidenKl 
distinctly  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up  as  the  settled 
conclusions  of  extensive  observation^  acute  saga- 
city, and  mative  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment,  that  on  thsse 
occasions  they  often  warn  their  readers  againit 
inquiries  into  futurity,  and  solicitude  about  ereDti 
which  lie  hid  in  causes  yet  inactive,  and  winch 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of 
reason.  An  idle  and  thoughtlesa  resignation  to 
chance,  without  any  struggle  against  calamitjr, 
or  endeavour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  bebw 
the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  whose  pow- 
er Providence  has  put  a  great  part  even  of  his 
present  happiness;  but  it  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rance of  our  proper  sphere,  to  harass  our  thoiuhti 
with  conjectures  about  things  not  yet  in  bemg. 
How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet 
know  not  whether  they  will  ever  happen?  And 
why  should  we  think,  with  painful  anzielj,  shoot 
that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  no  infill- 
ence. 

It  is  a  maxim  conmionly  received,  that  a  wm 
man  is  never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps^  this  ex- 
emption from  astonishment  may  be  inn^gv^^  to 
proceed  from  such  a  prospect  into  futurity,  as 
gave  previous  intimatMn  of  those  evila  which 
often  fall  unexpected  upon  others  that  have  len 
foresight  But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  cone, 
except  when  they  approach  very  nearly,  are  eqa8i> 
ly  hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  underetand- 
ing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden 
occurrences,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more. 
but  less  upon  futurity.  He  never  oonaideiea 
things  not  yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of 
his  attention ;  he  never  indidged  dreams  tiD  he 
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deceived  by  their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realb- 
ed  Donentitiee  to  his  mind.  He  is  not  surprised 
because  he  is  not  disappointed,  and  he  escapes 
disappointment  because  he  never  forms  any  ex- 
pectationa. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so 
joetly  censured,  is  not  the  result  of  those  gene- 
ral reflections  on  the  variableness  of  fortune,  the 
uncertainty  of  life^  and  the  universal  insecurity 
of  all  human  acquisitions,  which  must  always  be 
suggested  by  the^  view  of  the  world ;  but  such  a 
desponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  fixes 
the  mind  upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
and  makes  fear  predominate  in  eveiy  imagina- 


Anziety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  same  na- 
with  jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the 
seiieral  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
9ie  man  always  in  alarms ;  disposes  him  to  jud^ 
of  every«thinff  in  a  manner  that  least  favours  his 
own  quet,  fiffii  him  with  perpetual  stratagems  of 
eoonteractioii,  wears  him  out  in  schemes  to  obvi- 
ate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
leogCh,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
those  misi^iefs,  of  which  it  had  raised  such 
drsadfiil  apprdiensions. 

It  has  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  re- 
praes  the  swellings  of  vain  hope^  by  representa- 
tioiis  of  the  innumerable  casualties  to  which  life 
is  subject,  and  by  instances  of  the  unexpected  de- 
feat of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and  sudden 
sabvenkms  of  the  highest  eminences  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observ- 
ed, that  all  these  examples  afford  the  proper  anti- 
dote to  lear,  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied wUh  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the 
ImiDroiis,  than  as  restraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good, 
and  fi>r  the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
letmcly,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jeelioii.    The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
chan^inff,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
iiii|BMtii5^    Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  stream  of 
may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
J  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen 
i  the  seneral  course  of  the  current    The 
moaHmtB  by  which  the  powerful  are  de- 
woMod,  may  (all  upon  those  whose  malice  we 
Kar ;  and  the  greatness  by  which  we  expect  to 
be  oveibonie,  may  become  another  proof  of  the 
ftbe  flatteries  of  fortune.    Our  enemies  may  be- 
come weak,  or  we  grow  strong  before  our  en- 
eoanter,  or  we  may  advance  a^^iinst  each  other 
without  ever  meetmg.    There  are,  indeed,  natu- 
lal  evib  which  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying; 
but  of  tiie  iDs  whidb  are  apprehended  fix>m  human 
malignitf  ,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we 
nay  always  aUeviate  the  tenor,  by  considering 
that  our  persecutors  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
■Mital  fise  ourselves. 
The  niafbrtnnes  which  arise  from  the  concur- 
of  unhuypy  incidents  should  never  be  suf- 
to  distiiro  us  before  they  happen ;  because, 
breast  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
poenbilities  of  misery,  life  must  be  given  a 
to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost 


the  sentiment  be  entirely  just  I  shall  not  exa- 
mine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events 
which  must  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con- 
trary to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  ne- 
ver happen,  and  which,  if  they  should  come  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  'because  the  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  so  we 
ought  not  to  trust  the  representations  of  one 
more  than  of  the  other,  because  they  are  both 
equally  faUacious;  as  hope  enlarges  happiness, 
fear  aggravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  no  man  ever  found  the  happiness  of  pos- 
session proportionate  to  that  expectation  wnich 
incited  his  desire,  and  invigorated  his  pursuit ; 
nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formi- 
dable in  reality,  as  they  were  described  to  hbn 
by  his  own  imagination ;  every  species  of  distrem 
brings  with  it  some  peculiar  supports,  some  un- 
foreseen means  of  resisting,  or  power  of  enduring. 
Taylor  justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  themselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  tiie 
ancient  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the 
validity  of  their  own  faith,  because  they  shrink 
at  the  thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is, 
says  he,  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter 
the  temptations  which  now  assault  you ;  when 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painful,  and  when  it  con- 
duces not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  by  which  ffroundless  tei^ 
rors  may  be  removed,  ados  something  to  human 
happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ- 
ed upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  fh>m  tne 
present,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call 
our  own,  and  of  which  if  we  neglect  the  apparent 
duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary  at- 
tacks, we  shall  certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  his  true  in- 
tereist,  who  thinks  that  he  can  increase  his  safety 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


to 
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JMmlnt  populOf  grmtutr  it  iUt, 
Ei  rntUt  wulku  witetU. 

Whenever  thy  countanaiice  diTin« 
Th'  alittBdant  people  cheers, 

Hie  genial  nrot  more  radiaat  dune, 
TIm  day  more  flad  appear*. 


■oa. 
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It  is  fcmaiked  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  be  afraid  of  uie  natural  dissolution  of  the 
body,  beeanse  it  must  certainly  happen,  and  can. 
If  BO  caotion  or  artifice,  be  avoidfed.    VThether 

H 


Mr.  Rambler, 
There  are  few  tasks  more  unffratefril  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises. 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for 
the  general  good,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  on 
such  occasions  assert  its  merit,  and  vindicate  it- 
self with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances.  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  pe- 
culiar. Could  the  worid  be  brou^t  to  treat  me 
as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  This 
makes  me  apply  to  jrou,  that  my  case  beinff  fiuN 
ly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generafly  esteemed,  I  may 
sufier  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  pre- 
judices. 

My  elder  brother  waa  a  Jew ;  a  very  reepecta- 
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ble  penon,  but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner ; 
highly  and  deservedly  valued  by  his  near  rela- 
tions and  intimates,  but  utterly  unfit  for  mixing 
in  a  larger  society,  or  gaining  a  general  acauaint- 
ance  among  mankincC  In  a  venerable  old  age 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  came  into  it,  succeeding  him  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  formed,  as  I  might  reasonably  flatter 
myself^  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and 
esteem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  mo ; 
cheerfulness,  ffood  humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy. 
That  time  is  long  past :  so  lon^,  that  idle  ima- 

finations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wnnkled,  old,  and 
isagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  de- 
ceives me,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  clmnn,  one 
beauty  of  my  earliest  years.  However,  thus  far 
is  too  certain,  I  am  to  every  body  just  what  they 
choose  to  think  me,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear 
in  mjT  riffht  shape ;  and  thoiu[h  naturally  I  am 
the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the.  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  or 
places  and  companies ;  and  I  am  therefore  liable 
to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts  and  injuries. 
Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many 
and  many  an  assembly  am  I  forced  to  endure ; 
and  though  rest  and  composure  are  my  peculiar 
joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  death  with 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party. 
Some,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive 
me  but  in  bed,  where  they  spend  at  least  half  of 
the  time  I  have  to  stay  witn  them ;  and  others 
are  so  monstrously  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on 
purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me. 
Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  poUteness 
with  me  are  g[enerally  so  cold  and  constrained 
in  their  behaviour,  tmit  I  cannot  but  perceive 
myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  among 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly 
nave  a  value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  gene- 
rally wherever  I  come  I  throw  a  dulness  over 
the  whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with 
a  formal,  stiff  civility,  and  that  they  are  glad 
when  1  am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to 
one  formed  to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and 
love  ?  To  one  capable  of  answering  and  re- 
warding the  greatest  warmth  and  delicacy  of 
sentiments ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  afiectionately  lov^  me,  and  treated  me  with 
the  utmost  honour  and  respect  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Here  in  England  there  was  a 
time  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  desire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  public  assemblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  per- 
sons of  quality  and  fashion,  early  dressed  as  for 
a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hos- 
pitality every  where  crowned  my  board,  and  I 
was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parish  as  a 
kind  of  social  oond  between  the  squire,  the  par- 
son, and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every 
where  blessed  my  appearance ;  they  do  so  still, 
and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country 
folks,  they  do  now  and  then  throw  a  pot  of  ale  at  i 


my  head,  and  sometimes  an  unlucky  boy  vil 
dnve  his  cricket-ball  full  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  peraoat 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grare.  I  most 
forsooth  by  all  means  be  instru<Sed  by  fiwiMfB 
masters,  and  taught  to  dance  and  play.  Toil 
method  of  education  was  so  contrary  to  my  f»> 
nius,  formed  for  much  nobler  entertainmeoti^ 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 

I  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  difierent  set 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the 
gayety  of  my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil 
me  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  the  pamt  and  the 

f)atches  that  I  had  been  tricked  out  with  by  m? 
ast  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  me  or 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  nt>m  my  infimey 
been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gmrdeos : 
nay,  thev  blacked  my  facej,  and  coverra  nie  au 
over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  vaiy 
coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obiigied  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons;  nor  psiw 
mitted  so  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occtAon. 

In  this  melancholy  disffuise  I  became  a  psr- 
fect  bugbear  to  all  chil(&en  and  young  ioUu. 
Wherever  I  came  there  was  a  general  hiiah,aiid 
immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of  look  ordb* 
course ;  and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  tUne^thej  took 
such  a  disfi[U8t  to  me  in  those  tedious  hoon  sf 
yawning;  that  having  transmitted  it  to  their  ofa^ 
dren,  I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  w  loM 
since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  tM 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.    Would  they  but  reosifs 
my  visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  coold  till 
them — let  me  say  it  without  vanity — how  chant- 
ing a  companion  should  I  be  I  to  every  oneeooy 
I  tolk  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  and  most 
pleasinff.     With   the  great   and  ambttkrai^  I 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancementiL 
of  distinctions  to  which  the  whole  woM  slioaU 
be  vritness,  of  unenvied  dignities  and  dnmhlt 
preferments.    To  the  rich  1  would  tell  of  ioa^ 
naustible  treasures,  and  the  sore  method  to  at* 
tain  them.    I  would  teach  them  to  put  out  thsir 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  inatmct  tbs 
lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improTo  it 
to  the  highest  degree.    The  beauty  should  laaii 
of  me  how  to  preserve  an  everiasting  bloom.  To 
the  afflicted  1  would  administer  comfort,  and  rs- 
laxation  to  the  busy. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  tiba 
truth  of  all  I  have  advanced^  there  is  no  doubt 
but  many  will  be  desirous  of  improving  their  ao- 
ouaintance  with  me;  and  that  I  may  not  be 
tnought  too  difficult,  I  will  tell  you,  in  aoort,  how 
I  wim  to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  lazy  idle  nil 
and  hufry.  I  would  every  where  be  wdcomed 
at  a  tolerably  early  hour  with  decent  good-hiH 
mour  and  gratitude.  I  must  be  attended  in  the 
great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  iritk 
respect;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  fineiy:  pn>- 

Friety  of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is  all 
require.  I  must  at  dinner  be  treated  widi  a 
temperate,  but  cheerftil  social  meal ;  both  tbs 
neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for 
me.  Some  time  I  must  have  Ute-dmu  with  niy 
kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  myyisitshoaU 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among 
sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  asl 
shall  naturally  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  llsir 
selected  out  of  those  numberless  books  that  ai^ 
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to  iBe,.miid  fp  by  my  name.    A  name 

tlMt,  alas!  as  the  wqild  stands  at  present,  makes 
Iksm  oftener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As 
flMMe  ooovenations  and  books  should  be  both 
vail  chosen,  to  give  some  advice  on  that  head 
mmj  poBsiblj  famish  jou  with  a  future  paper, 
■ad  any  thing  you  shall  offer  on  my  behalf  will 
km  of  gnat  service  to, 

Good  Mr.  Rambler, 

Tour  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Sunday.* 


Na  St.]      TuBSOAT,  July  3,  1750. 


de/tndere  moret, 
Untre  auu.— otid. 


Commtod  BaBiMn  I  sball  ne'er  defend ; 
llor,  IoImIx  wktjr,  for  my  fkulu  contend. 

ELPniNtTON. 

Tbovob  the  fidlibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the 
■mowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally 
MofeMed,  jet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
Imllj  admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
•MUM  to  discern  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
aoC  altogether  sincere;  at  least,  that  most  make 
it  with  a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and 
fct  with  whatever  ease  they  give  up  the  claim 
€f  tiMir  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being 
Ihooflbt  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  conduct, 
iM  fiom  error  in  their  opinions: 

The  oeitain  and  obstinate  opposition,  which 
1M  may  observe  made  to  confutation  however 
dbVf  and  to  reproof  however  tender,  is  an  un- 
iwbled  afgmnent,  that  some  dormant  privilege 
ii  thooght  to  be  attacked ;  foras  no  man  can  lose 
vbtt  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
tt  poeesai^  or  be  defraudeid  of  that  to  which  he 
BO  right,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
^  mreak  out  into  fury  at  the  sottest  con- 
ly.or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they 
ly  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
me  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  some 

preroffative  invaded.    To  be  mistaken. 

If  Ihey  thoo^t  themselves  liable  to  mistake, 
•Mdd  not  be  considered,  as  either  shameful  or 
vmidetfiil,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  so 
'k  emotion  inteUigence  which  only  informed 
i  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  struggle  with 
earnestness  against  an  attack  that  deprived 
of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themselves 


It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that 
an  account  was  brought  him  of  his  son's 
,  he  received  it  only  with  this  reflection,  / 
Usf  my  ten  voas  mortaL    He  that  is  con- 
'  of  an  error,  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge 
_  own^  weaktiess,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only 
such  oversights  as  the  appendages  of 


kmmuatff  and  pacify  himself  with  considering 


*f» 


always  known  man  to  be  a  fallible 


V  Jt  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  ez- 
hy  the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  rea^ 
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son  for  doubting,  that  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  fallacies  of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  maAind  entirely 
new  J  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
pany where  there  is  not  some  regular  and  es- 
tablished subordination,  without  finding  rage 
and  vehemence  produced  only  by  difierence  of 
sentiments  about  things  in  which  neither  of  the 
disputants  have  any  other  interest,  than  what 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwiUingness  to  give 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them 
the  disgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  miving  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  thev  were  conftited : 
and  the  observation  of  every  day  will  give  new 
proofs  with  how  much  industry  subterfuges  and 
evasions  are  sought  to  decUne  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments,  how  often  the  state  of  the 
question  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is 
wilfully  misrepresented,  and  in  how  much  per- 
plexity the  clearest  positions  are  involved  by 
those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more 
infected  with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race 
of  writers,  whose  reputation,  arising  solely  from 
their  understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate 
sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remark 
with  what  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abili- 
ties will  endeavour  to  palliate  absiurdities  and 
reconcile  contradictions,  only  to  obviate  criti- 
cisms to  which  all  human  performances  must 
ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
suficr,  but  when  they  teach  the  world,  by  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  im- 
portance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste  , 
of  composition,   very  frequently   hurried  him  * 
into  inaccuracies,  heard  hmiself^  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  having  said  iii  one  of  his 
tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  which  does  too  faat  purtue. 


That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  fol- 
lowed, was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be 
long  disputed ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden 
was  apparently  betraved  into  the  blunder  by  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  Fate,  to  which  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death ; 
so  that  the  sense  only  was.  Though  pursued  by 
Death,  I  wiil  not  resign  mysdfto  despair,  but  will 
foUow  Fortune,  and  do  and  si^er  what  is  appointed. 
This,  however,  was  not  completely  expressed, 
and  Dryden  being  determined  not  to  give  way  to 
his  critics,  never  confessed  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Virail  an  account  of  a  man  moving  in  a  circle, 
with  this  expression,  Et  se  stquiturque  fugitque, 
"Here,"  says  he,  "  is  the  passage  m  imitation  of 
which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my  critics  were  pleas- 
ed to  condemn  as  nonsense;  not  but  I  may 
sometimes  write  nonsense,  though  they  have 
not  the  fortone  tofind  it" 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  dou- 
blings to  escape  the  pursmt  of  criticism;  nor  is 
there  a  single  reader  of  this  poet,  who  would  not 
have  paid  mm  greater  veneration,  had  he  shown 
consciousness  enough  of  his  own  superiority  to 
set  such  cavils  at  oefiance,  and  owned  that  he 
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■ometimes  slipped  into  erron  by  the  tomolt  of 
his  imaeiiuuion,  and  the  multitade  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself 
only  in  httle  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong 
without  any  influence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  mankind.  We  may,  with  very  little  inquie- 
tude, see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  he  has 
found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  inconveni- 
ent house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself^  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  paiticular  cut,  in  hopes  by  per- 
severance to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are 
indeed  follies,  but  they  are  only  follies,  and, 
however  wild  and  ridiculous,  can  very  httle  af- 
fect others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  frequently 
operates  upon  more  important  objects,  and  in- 
cunes  men  not  only  to  vindicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices;  to  persist  in  practices  which  their 
own  hearts  condemn,  only  lest  they  should  seem 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the  ad- 
/ice  of  others ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending 
to  the  confusion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  duties,  that  they  ma^  not  appear  to 
met  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predo- 
minant, as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this 
last  degree  of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
plea  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to 
which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  rear 
■on,  but  impelled  by  the  violence  of  desire,  sur- 
prised by  the  suddenness  of  passion,  or  seduced 
by  the  soft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  im* 

Serceptible  gradations  of  guilt  Let  him  consi- 
er  what  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which 
it  is  its  chief  business  to  hinder  and  reform. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  de- 
fend it,  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been 
once  shown,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  that 
such  apologists  seldom  earn  proselytes  to  their 
party,  nor  nave  their  fallacies  power  to  deceive 
any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment.  All  that  the  best  faculties  thus 
employed  can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  hear- 
ers that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  they  only 
thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passed  from 
his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recovery  are  without  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  avoid 
him  as  mfectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  destruc- 
tive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on 
his  audience  by  pa[rtial  representations  of  con- 
sequences, intncate  deductions  of  remote  causes, 
or  perplexed  combinations  of  ideas,  which,  hav- 
ing various  relations,  appear  difierent  as  viewed 
on  different  sides ;  Uiat  ne  may  sometimes  piu^ 
xle  the  weak  and  well-meaninff^  and  now  and 
then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a 
young  mind  still  fluctuating  in  unsettled  notions, 
and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  enlight- 
ened by  experience';  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this 
life  in  frohc :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will 
brine  some  hours  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  wmthen  aflbrd  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has 
extended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  load- 
ed himself  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  can 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or 
make  reparation  for  the  mischief  that  he  has 
caused.    Tbero  m  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the  stores 


of  ideal  anguish,  a  thou^t  more  pminfol,  ihuk 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  coimp- 
tion  by  vitiating  principles,  of  naving  not  on^ 
drawn  others  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  bat  bloek* 
ed  up  the  way  by  which  they  should  retmn,  of 
having  blindeid  them  to  every  beauty  bat  the 
paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  eveiy 
call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  syrena  of  de- 
struction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practiee: 
men  who  cannot  deceive  others,  are  verj  often 
successful  in  deceivinjg  themselves;  they  weave 
their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entansled. 
and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  creotsd 
by  themselves ;  by  often  contendmg  tber  grow 
sincere  in  the  cause ;  and  by  long  wiahmg  lor 
demonstrative  arguments,  tney  at  last  hraig 
themselves  to  fancy  that  they  have  found  tbaoL 
They  are  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  wicked- 
ness, and  may  die  without  having  that  li^ht  re- 
kindled in  their  minds,  which  their  own  piide 
and  contumacy  have  extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewest  fell- 
ings, either  with  respect  to  abilities  or  virtne,  are 
generally  most  ready  to  allow  them:  for,  not  to 
dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and  awful  condd«a- 
tion,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  tears  of 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  persons  ^MWiiifif 
for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that 
Caesar  wrote  an  account  of  the  errors  comoitled 
by  him  in  his  wars  of  Oaul,  and  that  Hippocra- 
tes, whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  estima- 
tion greater  than  Cfesar's,  warned  posterity 
against  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  felien.  ''So 
much,*'  says  Celsus,  ^  does  the  open  uid  aitlssi 
confession  of  an  error  become  a  man  oonsdoos 
that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  siq^Mirt  hii 
character." 

As  all  error  is  meanness,  it  is  incombeot  so 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  di^tf,  to  re- 
tract it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without  feaiw 
ing  any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  miod. 
As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  shoold  be  r^ 
paired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  has  sedaoed 
others  by  bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  en- 
deavour that  such  as  have  adopted  bb  enon 
should  know  his  retraction,  and  that  those  wiio 
have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  ahould  by  hk 
example  be  taught  amendment 
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Of  all  the  woes  that  load  the  mortal  atata. 
Whatever  thy  portion,  mildly  meet  thy  ftitof 
But  eaae  it  aa  thou  canat. 


So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  ait  of  * 
bearing  calamities.  And  such  is  the  certainty  of 
evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  famish 
his  mind  with  those  principles  that  may  enable 
him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 
The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  noasted 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  tfaehi||^ 
est  perfection,  were  the  stoics,  or  •«*^—  qt 
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Z«io»  whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pretended 
to  an  ezemptioii  from  the  sensibilities  of  unen- 
ii^^iteDed  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed  them*- 
Mvea  exalted,  bj  the  doctnnes  of  their  sect, 
above  the  reach  or  those  miseries  which  embitter 
USe  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  therefore  re- 
moved pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  and 
violent  deadi,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils ;  and 
IMssed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever- 
■Ue  decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be 
counted  any  longer  amonff  the  objects  of  terror 
or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  tran- 
qniUity  ofa  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observ- 
ed: fi>r  though  one  of  the  more  resolute,  when 
lie  was  tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out, 
that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it 
Aonid  never  force  him  to  consider  it  as  other 
Serent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub- 
to  hold  out  against  their  senses ;  for  a 
pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  fu  now 
Jmmd  p&in  to  he  an  eviL 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these 
pluloaophers  can  be  very  properly  numbered 
■mooff  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  evu,  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how 
it  may  be  borne ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  en- 
to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments 
it,  thej  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
first  poatioii.  But  such  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
when  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  by  sin^- 
lanty,  and  employ  their  strength  in  establishing 
opinoas  opposite  to  nature. 

The  oontroversy  about  the  reality  of  ei^mal 
evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  me  has  many 
miseriw,  and  that  those  miseries  are,  sometimes 
•I  least,  equal  to  all  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is 
uofw  universally  confessed:  and  therefore  it  is 
Msufui  to  eonsider  not  only  now  we  may  escape 
them,  but  br  what  means  those  which  either  tne 
eecidents  or  aifiurs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
biing  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  light- 
and  how  we  may  make  those  hours  less 
~  which  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 
The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries 
M  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involv- 
ed in  corporal  nature,  and  interwoven  vrith  our 
being;  aO  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly 
are  useless  and  vain ;  the  armies  of  pain  send 
tbeir  arrows  against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice 
is  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  less 
sbarp,  or  tinged  with  poison  of  greater  or  less 
flsalignity;  vid  the  strongest  armour  which  rea^ 
son  can  supply,  will  only  blunt  their  points,  but 
cannoC  repel  them. 
The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though  wc  can- 
'  ssen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a 
measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind, 
shall  sufier  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
I  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimo- 
wjjCr  pnUonging its  efiects. 

There  is  indrnd  nothing  more  unsuitable  to 
llm  nature  of  man  in  any  calamity  than  rage  and 
lariraleDce,  which,  without  examining  whether 
ibey  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least 
always  ofiensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
jHto  and  desmse  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If 
w  sdmr  has  been  nought  upon  us  by 


ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  that 
patience  is  eminently  our  duty,  since  no  one 
should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  has 
deserved. 

Leniter  ez  mirito  quUquid  patiare  fereudum  §•. 
Let  psin  deaenred  without  compUint  be  borae. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not 
contributed  to  our  own  sufierings,  if  punishment 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happens 
to  industry  and  prudence,  patience,  whether 
more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier,  since  our 
pain  is  then  without  aggravation,  and  we  have 
not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aspe* 
rity  of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  <^the 
senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  impatience  can  have  no  present  efiect,  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  con- 
dition admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  diose  by 
whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  be 
ainused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futn^ 
rity  it  is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  vrithout 
lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  ofi'the  hope  of  that  re- 
ward which  He,  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will  con- 
fer upon  them  that  bear  it  well. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatienoe 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  tune  and 
attention  in  complaints,  that,  if  properiy  applied, 
might  remove  the  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in  con- 
versation to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned 
ope  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend 
his  time  in  regretting  any  mistake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  set  himselfimmediately  and  vigor- 
ously to  repair  it 

Patience  and  submission  are  very  carefiilly  to 
be  distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolence. 
We  are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  strug- 
gle; for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessities 
of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
diUgence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclude  that  we  can  only 
obey  the  will  of  Heaven  by  languishing  under  it, 
any  more  than  when  we  perceive  the  pain  of 
thirst,  we  are  to  imagine  that  water  is  pronibited. 
Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certainly  known 
whether,  as  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  Glod,  it 
is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  analo- 
gy of  things,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a  right 
to  remove  one  inconvenience  as  well  as  another; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase 
ease  with  cuilt;  and  that  our  Maker's  purpose, 
whether  oireward  or  severity,  will  be  answered 
by  the  labours  which  he  lays  us  under  the  nece^ 
sity  of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than 
in  diseases  intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed 
Buffer  such  exacerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the 
powera  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave 
very  Uttle  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  or 
reproof.  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  requires 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but 
impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest 
we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to 
the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  nuseiy,  it  is 
proper  to  rdlect,  that  the  utmost  angoirii  which 
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hamui  wit  can  oontnve,  or  human  malice  can  in- 
ifict,  has  been  borae  with  constancy ;  and  that  if 
the  pains  of  disease  be,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
sometimes  greater  than  those  of  artificial  torture, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter : 
the  vital  frame  is  quickly  broken,  or  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time  suspended 
by  insensibility,  and  we  soon  cease  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  violent  to 
be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so 
proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot 
ftand  its  ground  as  long  as  Ufe,  and  whether  a 
■onl  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner 
than  subdued. 

In  calamities  which  operate  chiefly  on  our 
passions,  such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of 
niends,  or  declension  of  character,  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  impatience  is  upon  the  first  attack,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.    Of  these  the  most 

Sneral  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
ing,  of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsel,  when 
we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  ad- 
vantage, as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual 
solicitude  for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just, 
mnd  delivered  by  that  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but,  m  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like 
advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or 
not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  light  upon  de- 
formity? It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
bles8in|[8  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign 
them  with  submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  which  we  possess  without  inso- 
lence or  voluptuousness,  as  for  the  restitution  of 
that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  mur- 
murs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  an- 
foish  of  impatience^  must  arise  fiom  frequent 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
God  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are  riches  and 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  lire  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the 
tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  good,  and  of  the 

EsibilitjT  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
receiving  them  nghtly,  will  incline  us  to 
ff  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  gives  or 
takit  away. 


No.  S3.]    TuBSDAT,  July  10,  1750. 


QkmI  earn  ait§ma  reqmie  dmroHle  mm  est. 
Alttmate  rMt  and  labour  long  endare. 


OVID. 


Ill  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  simpli- 
city miadulterated,  mankind  was  happy  in  the 
enjojrment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  di- 
vinity, who  required  of  her  worshippers  neither 
altars  nor  sacrifices,  and  whose  rites  were  only 
performed  by  prostrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  shades  of  Jasmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 
^  Under  this  easy  sovemment  the  first  genera* 
tMM  bvntfiod  tna  nignnoo  of  perpetual  springs 


ate  the  firuits,  wUcIl  widioiit  eoltiirv^  fell  tipt 
into  their  hands,  and  slept  onder  bowers  arcM 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  singmg  over  tiieir 
heads,  and  the  beasts  spotting  about  them.  Bat 
by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  original  in* 
tcgrity;  each,  though  there  was  naore  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriatiiit 
part  to  himself.  Then  entered  vioienoe  nd 
fraud,  and  theft,  and  rapme.  Soon  after  piidi 
and  envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth;  for  men,  who 
till  then  thought  themselves  rich  when  they  want- 
ed nothing,  now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the 
calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of  otfaera;  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when  thsy 
beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  oocdd  be 
happy,  because  only  one  could  have  most,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  lest  the  sane 
arts  by  which  he  had  supplanted  othera  siiodd 
be  practised  upon  himselt. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  conupCioii,  the 
state  of  the  earth  was  changed ;  the  year  was  dh 
vided  into  seasons :  part  of  the  sround  became 
barren,  and  the  rest  yielded  only  berries,  aooraL 
and  herbs.  The  summer  ana  autunm  mdeed 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inelegant  sufficiencj,  bat 
winter  was  vrithout  any  rehef ;  Famtne,  with  a 
thousand  diseases  whicn  the  inclemency  of  ^ 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  nuAe  bsvee 
among  men,  and  there  appeured  to  be  dangv 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  weia 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famme,  whs 
scattered  the  OTound  every  wherewith  care— M^ 
Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  tibe 
son  of  Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  andtibe 
pupil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strei^|th  of  ma  motlMr, 
the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexteri^  of  Ui 
governess.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  tbft 
wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun :  he  had  the  IB- 

Elements  of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  whkk 
e  turned  up  the  earth;  in  the  other  he  had  tibe 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  waUs  and  towen 
at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  with  a  rough 
voice,  ''Mortals!  see  here  the  power  to  iHiom 
you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  aie  to 
hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety. 
You  have  long  languished  under  the  donuaioii 
of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  ntm» 
you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Di^ 
ease,  and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by 
every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by  every  accident 

"  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour.  I 
will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  severity  of  the  sky ;  I  will  compd  soii^ 
mer  to  find  provisions  for  tne  winter;  I  will  feroe 
the  waters  to  ^ve  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fbwla, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pieree 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  whidh  shall  pva 
strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your  M>> 
dies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  the  aa> 
saults  of  the  fiercest  b^sts,  and  wiUi  whidi  VM 
shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  wib|eet 
all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure.** 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  inVitatkm,  IIm 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  considoed  Labour  m 
their  only  friend,  and  hasted  to  hie  coi 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  i 
diowed  them  hofirto  opanmmea,  to  lt««ll 
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dfmoi  manhet,  and  change  the  course  of  riven. 
Tnie  face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed; 
tbe  land  was  covered  with  towns  and  villages, 
•noompasaod  with  fields  of  com,  and  plantations 
of  fivit-trees :  and  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and 
crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followers  added  every 
hour  new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and 
taw  Famine  gradually  dispossessed  of  his  domi- 
Dioos ;  till  at  last,  amidst  their  jollity  and  tri- 
umphfl,  they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the 
approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
sank  eyes  and  dejected  countenance.  She  came 
fbrwmid  trembling  and  groaning;  at  every  groan 
the  lieaitfl  of  all  those  mat  beheld  her  lost  their 
ooorage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
abook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from 


grasp. 

Shocked  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  re- 
flected with  regret  on  their  easy  compUance  with 
the  solicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wish 
Min  lor  the  golden  hours  which  they  remember- 
ea  to  have  pused  under  the  reign  ofRest,  whom 
tliejr  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  the^ 
iotoided  to  de£cate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
liveSb  Rest  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and,  to  atone  for  their  former  deser- 
lioo,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  acqui- 
■tions  which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
▼afleys,  which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and 
•■tered  into  palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves, 
mod  slumbered  away  tne  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
ossosdes  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed 
■Iwmjs  something  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
otjf  and  she  eoiud  never  luU  her  returning  iiigi- 
tiv«s  to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
tksir  sngagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 
doaunkm  entirely  without  control,  for  she  was 
oM^ed  to  share  it  with  Luxury,  though  she  al- 
ways looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom 
hsr  infliieDce  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it 
iswned  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  son  associates,  however,  reined  for 
some  time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last 
Luxury  betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease 
to  seiie  upon  her  worshippers.  Rest  then  flew 
away,  «nd  left  the  place  to  the  usurpers ;  who 
•aipioyBd  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves  in 
thsff  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest 
of  sadi  other. 

Rest  hsd  not  always  the  same  enemy ;  in  some 
nboes  she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ; 
but  had  her  rraidence  invaded  by  a  more  slow 
and  sobde  mtruder,  for  very  freijuently,  when 
•very  thing  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there 
was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
when  eyery  flower  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale 
firaiightad  with  perfumes.  Satiety  would  enter  with 
a  languishing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her- 
self upon  the  oouch^lacM  and  adorned  for  the 
aoeonunodation  of  Rest  No  sooner  was  she 
ssated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
sveiy  side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  ver- 
dure, and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  their 
■elody,  the  breeae  snnk  in  sighs,  and  the  flow- 
Ms  cootiactsd  their  leaves,  and  shut  up  their 
Nothing  was  seen  on  every  side  but 
wandering  about  they  knew  not 
ibey  knew  not  of  what;  no 


voice  was  heard  but  of  complaints  that  mentkni- 
ed  no  pain,  and  murmurs  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfoVtune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowers again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
some  of  Uiem  united  themselves  more  closely  to 
Luxury,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Sati&> 
ty  away ;  and  others,  that  were  more  wise,  or 
had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satio- 
ty,  but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
forced  by  her  to  the  bowers  ofRest. 

Thus  Kcst  and  Labour  equally  |>erceived  their 
rei^  of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  those  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each  found 
their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  saw  the  riches 
which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  an 
ofliering  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in 
every  exigence  flying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  La^. 
hour.  They,  therefore,  at  last  determined  upon 
an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  tha 


world  between  thern,  and  govern  it  alternately, 
allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one,  wad 
that  of  the  night  to  the  other,  and  promised  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  each  other,  so  that,  when> 
ever  hostilities  were  attempted.  Satiety  should 
be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expel- 
led by  Rest  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased, and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its 
contrary.  Rest  afterwards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  delivered  of  Healtn,  a  benevo- 
lent goddess,  who  consoUdated  the  union  of  her 
parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to 
those  only  who  snared  their  Uvea  mjust  propoiw 
tions  between  Rest  and  Labour. 


No.  34.]     Satusdat,  July  14, 1750. 

Non  tine  vano 

Awrarmm  et  $ilve  mein. 


Alanned  with  every  rising  rale, 
In  every  wood,  in  every  inue. 


ELraiifiToii. 


I  HAVE  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedic»> 
ted  so  few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and 
indeed  the  moralist,  whose  instructions  are  n^ 
commodated  only  to  one  half  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, must  be  confessed  not  sufficiently  to  have 
extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  mascuUne  duties  aflbrd  more  room  for  coun- 
sels and  observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform, 
and  connected  with  things  more  subject  to  vicis- 
situde and  accident ;  we  therefore  find  that  in 
philosophical  discourses  which  teach  by  precept, 
or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  examfMS, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faults  of  women  fill  but  a 
small  part ;  perliaps,  generally,  too  small,  for  so 
much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  in  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  earliest 
years,  that  the  universal  interest  of  the  world 
requires  them  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  pro- 
vince ;  nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  quali- 
ties by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  bo 
given,  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my 
paper  to  a  letter,  which,  pertiapa,  may  not  be 
whoUy  useless  to  them  whose  chief  unbnioa  is  10 
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please,  m  it  ihows  how  certainly  the  end  is  miss- 
ed by  absurd  and  injudicious  endeavours  at  di»- 
tinction. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sia, 


I  AM  a  youns  gentleman  at  ray  own  disposal, 
with  a  considerable  estate ;  and  having  pkased 
through  the  common  forms  of  education,  spent 
some  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  myself 
distinguished  since  m^  return  in  the  poutest 
company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
which  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  pro- 
nde  for  the  continuation  of  his  Uneage.  I  with- 
■tood  for  some  time  the  sohcitations  and  remon- 
strances of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  at  last  was 
persuaded  to  visit  Anthea,  an  heiress,  whose  land 
ues  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose  birth  and 
beaa^  are  vrathout  objection.  Our  fiiends  de- 
daredf  that  we  were  born  for  each  other :  all  those 
on  both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  nindering 
our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were 
oonspiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
kad  any  opportnnity  of  knowing  one  another.  I 
was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  having  happened  to  pick 
up  an  opinion,  which  to  many  of  my  relations 
teemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  mieht  be  un- 
happy with  a  larse  estate,  determinedto  obtain 
a  nearer  knowleoge  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  pro- 
tract the  courtship  was  by  no  means  difficult,  for 
Anthea  had  a  wonderful  ncility  of  evading  ques- 
tions which  I  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring 
approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to 
press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  civili- 
ties without  anv  ardent  professions  of  love,  or 
formal  ofkn  ot  settlements.  I  often  attended 
her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom, 
that  very  litde  insight  can  be  gained  into  the 
private  character,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet 
able  to  inform  myself  of  her  humour  and  incli- 
nations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make 
ene  of  a  small  party,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing 
a  seat  and  garaens  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  hav- 
ing, upon  her  compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  brougnt,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  an  acauaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself  till  I  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion,  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended.  Antnea  came  down, 
but  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  start- 
ed back  with  great  appearance  of  terror,  and 
told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shocking 
eolour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the 
mouminff-coach  in  which  she  followed  her  aunt's 
funeral  three  years  before,  that  she  should  never 
have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with 
their  mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  coach, 
and  sot  another  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  en- 
term^  the  coachman  b^an  to  drive,  and  we  were 
amusmg  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  what 
we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination 
of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out  that  we 
were  overthrown.  We  were  obliged  to  fix  all 
our  atteBtkA  upon  her,  which  she  took  care  to 
kMp  ip  bj  NBewing  lier  outcriet,  at  every  oor>- 


ner  where  we  had  occasion  to  torn ;  at  intervals 
she  entertained  us  with  fi^tfiil  complaints  oftbs 
uneasiness  of  the  coadi,  and  obliged  me  to  call 
several  times  on  the  coachman  to  take  car»  and 
drive  without  jolting.  The  poor  fellow  eade^' 
voured  to  please  us,  and  therefore  moved  veiT 
slowly,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this  pace  woom 
only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stones,  and  denrsd 
that  I  would  order  him  to  make  more  speed. 
He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again, 
and  Antnea  very  complaisantly  told  as  now 
much  she  repented  that  she  made  one  of  ov 
company. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road,  and  b^ 
gan  to  think  our  difficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  Anthea  saw  a  brook  before  vm,  vHnch 
she  could  not  venture  to  pass.  We  were,  thei^ 
fore,  obliged  to  alight,  that  we  mi^t  wdlk  over 
the  bridge ;  but  when  we  came  to  it,  we  foond  it 
so  narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  was  content,  after  long  oonsaltatiol^ 
to  call  the  coach  back,  and  with  innunerafals 
precautions,  terrors  and  lamentationSy  croBsed 
the  brook. 

It  was  necessary  after  this  delay  to  mend  ov 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  given  ts 
the  coachman,  when  Anthea  informed  us^  thst 
it  was  common  for  the  axle  to  catch  fire  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  begged  of  me  to  look  out  eveiy 
minute,  lest  we  should  all  be  consumed.  I  wis 
forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  tims 
the  most  solemn  declarations  that  all  was  safe^ 
and  that  I  hoped  we  should  reach  the  place  with- 
out losing  our  lives  either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over  ways  soft  and  hard, 
with  more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with 
new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If  the  ground  was 
hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were  sinkinfi 
If  we  went  fast  we  should  be  overturned;  if  slow- 
ly, we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length 
she  saw  something  which  she  called  a  cloud,  and 
began  to  consider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
fre(}uently  thundered.  This  seemed  to  be  tibs 
capital  terror,  for  after  that  the  coach  was  sufir* 
ed  to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thongfat  too 
dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  could 
get  into  a  house  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dan- 
gers, and  cares,  and  fears,  and  consolations,  and 
stories  of  ladies  dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to 
spend  all  the  ni^ht  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  ri- 
versj  or  burnt  with  lightning ;  and  no  sooner  had 
a  hairbreadth  escape  set  us  Tree  fit>m  one  calami- 
ty, but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  in- 
tended to  regale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to 
Anthea  the  <moice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes^ 
which  the  place,  being  well  provided  for  enter- 
tainment, happened  to  sJbrd.  She  made  soms 
objection  to  every  thing  that  was  offered ;  one 
thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another 
she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled 
at  Lady  Feedwell's  table,  another  die  wee  sue 
they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  touch  without  French  sauce.  At 
last,  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  bat  theie 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  however 
procured  with  great  expedition,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  tabfo,  she  found  that  her  finght  had 
taken  away  her  stomach,  which  indeed  she 
thought  no  great  lose,  for  she  could  never  heliie 
that  any  thmg  tan  inn  cenld  be  lal  ■laly  ft 
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Dbmer  wm  now  orer,  and  the  company  pro- 
poaed,  for  I  waa  now  past  the  condition  of  mak- 
ing oveitiirea,  that  we  ahould  pursue  our  oricinal 
demga  of  Tiaiting  the  gardens.  Anthoa  declared 
that  she  could  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
pected from  the  sight  of  a  few  fpieen  trees  and  a 
little  gravel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water : 
that  ror  her  part  she  hated  walking  till  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  thought  it  very  likely  to  rain ; 
and  again  wished  that  she  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  then  reconciled  ourselves  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  began  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Anthena  told  us  that  since  we  came  to  see 
gufdens,  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
We  all  arose,  and  walked  through  the  inclosures 
for  some  time,  with  no  other  trouble  than  the  ne- 
ceaaity  of  watching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across 
the  way,  which  i^thea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her,  if  she  should  happen  to  see  him. 

Froga,  as  it  fell  out.  there  were  none ;  but  when 
we  were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea 
saw  some  sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his 
beU,  which  she  was  certain  was  not  hung  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor 
tetreatiea  should  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step 
forther;  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compa- 
ny^but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 
^  We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now 
diacovered  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
letnming,  for  the  night  would  come  upon  us,  and 
a  thousand  misfortunes  mi^ht  happen  m  the  dark. 
The  horses  were  immediately  harnessed,  and 
Anthea,  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her 
to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out  But  we 
had  now  a  new  scene  of  terror,  every  man  we 
■aw  was  a  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  some- 
tbnes  to  drive  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we 
■aw  behind  should  overtake  us ;  and  sometimes 
to  slop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who  was 
paasing  before  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  ho- 
iMst  man,  bv  begging  him  to  spare  her  ufe  as  he 
paased  by  the  coach,  and  drew  me  into  Gfteen 
marreb  with  persons  who  increased  her  fright, 
Dj  kimlly  8top|nng  to  inquire  whether  thev  could 
■Mist  ua.  At  last  we  came  home,  and  sne  told 
bar  oompany  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she 
had  been  taking. 

I  m^poae.  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of.  you  what 
dadnctions  may  be  made  from  tnis  narrative^  nor 
what  happiness  can  arise  from  the  society  of  that 
womaD  who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance, 
and  imagines  all  delioacy  to  consist  in  refusing 
lobeplnsed. 

1  am,  4cc 
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Sib, 


As  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 
of  the  promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to 
bope  for  another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  ima- 
you  desifoua  of  collecting  more  materials 

1 


than  your  own  experience  or  observation  can 
supply;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candidly  before 
you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  mto  the 
conjugal  state. 

I  was  about  eight  and  twenty  years  old,  when 
having  tried  the  oiversions  of  the  town  till  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary,  and  being  awakened  into  at- 
tention to  more  serious  business,  by  the  failure 
of  an  attorney,  to  whom  I  had  imphcitly  trusted 
the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whole 
life  acording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  I  took  leave  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dismissed  me  with  num- 
berless jests  upon  my  new  system ;  having  first 
endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  a  design  so  Uttle 
worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  ignorance  and  rusticity  into  which  many 
had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  after  having  distin- 
guished themselves  in  taverns  and  play-nousea, 
and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  eminence 
among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

When  I  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by 
a  neglect  not  uncommon  among  young  heirs,! 
had  never  seen  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
found  every  thing  in  such  confiision,  tnat  being 
utterly  witnout  practice  in  business,  I  had  great, 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the  per- 
plexities of  my  circumstances;  they  however 
gave  way  to  diligent  application ;  ana  I  perceiv- 
ed that  the  advantage  of  keeping  my  own  ao 
counts  would  very  much  overbafince  the  time 
which  they  could  reouire. 

I  had  now  visitea  my  tenants,  surveyed  my 
land,  and  repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some 
years,  had  been  nmning  to  decay.  These  proofs 
of  pecuniary  wisdom  b^^an  to  recommend  mis  as 
a  sober,  judicious,  thrivmg  gentleman,  to  all  my 
graver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who  never  fail- 
ed to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
Thriftless  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who 
had  estates  in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  visited  now  and  then  in  a  froBc,  to 
take  up  their  rents  beforehand,  debauch  a  milk- 
maid, make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  tell  sto- 
ries of  their  own  intriguer,  ana  then  rode  post 
back  to  town  to  spend  meir  money. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  be  able  to  hold  my  resolution ;  but 
a  short  perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.  I 
rose  every  day  in  reputation,  by  the  decency  of 
my  conversation  and  the  regularity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  was  mentioned  wim  a  great  regard  at 
the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  be  put  in  com- 
mission for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  afiTairs,  and  the 
daily  necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  con- 
tracts, letting  leases,  ana  superintending  repairs, 
I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my  life,  and  mere- 
fore  had  not  many  thou^ts  of  marriage:  but,  in 
a  httle  while  the  tumult  of  business  subsiaed,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  established  ena- 
bled me  to  despatch  my  accounts  with  great  fa- 
ciUty.  I  had,  therefore,  now  unon  my  hands,  the 
task  of  findinjg  means  to  spena  my  time,  witnout 
falling  back  into  the  poor  amusements  which  I 
had  hitherto  indulged,  or  changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  ao 
much  eagerness  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
that  they  were  indeed  the  only  pleasures  m 
I  which  I  could  promiie  myself  any  partaker. 
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The  inoonvenience  of  this  ntaation  natiinlly 
disposed  me  to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the 
known  value  of  my  estate,  with  my  reputation 
for  frugality  and  pnidence,  easily  gained  me  ad- 
mission into  every  family ;  for  I  soon  found  that 
no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  other  virtue,  nor 
any  testimonial  necessary,  but  of  my  freedom 
from  incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  they 
termed  the  main  chance,    1  saw,  not  without  in- 
dignation, the  eagerness  with  which  the  daugh- 
ters, wherever  I  came,  were  set  out  to  show ;  nor 
could  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  different 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to 
play  their  airs  before  me,  and  to  exhibit,  by  some 
seeming  chance,  specimens  of  their  music,  their 
work,  or  tlieir  housewifery.    No  sooner  was  I 
placed  at  table,  than  the  young  lady  was  called 
upon  to  pay  me  some  civilitv  or  other ;  nor  could 
1  find  means  of  escaping,  u'om  either  father  or 
mother,  some  account  of  their  daughter's  excel- 
lences, with  a  declaration  that  they  were  now 
leaving  the  world,  and  had  no  business  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  to  see  their  children  happily 
disposed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been  pleased 
to  conipliment  at  table  was  indeed  the  chief  plea- 
sure of^  their  age,  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a 
relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care  of  the  house,  and 
so  much  her  papa's  favourite  for  her  cheerfulness 
and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with  the  last  reluctance 
that  they  should  part ;  but  to  a  worthy  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  oflen 
visit^  they  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own 
gratification,  as  to  refuse  her;  and  their  tender- 
ness should  be  shown  in  her  fortune,  whenever 
a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 

As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from 
any  preference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich, 
I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  young  persons 
condemned  to  be  set  to  auction,  and  made  cheap 
by  injudicious  commendations;  for  how  could 
they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected  a 
hundred  times,  without  some  loss  of  that  sofl 
elevation,  and  maiden  dignity,  so  necessaiy  to 
the  completion  of  female  excellence  7 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  history  of  the 
stratagems  practised  upon  my  judgment,  or  the 
allurements  tried  upon  my  heart,  which,  if  you 
have,  in  any  part  or  your  life,  been  acquainted 
with  rural  politics  you  will  easily  conceive.  Their 
arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think  nothing 
worth  their  care  but  money,  and  supposing  its 
influence  the  same  upon  aU  the  world,  seldom 
endeavour  to  deceive  by  any  other  means  than 
false  computations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  loudly 
commended  for  my  discretion,  1  began  to  set 
some  value  upon  my  character,  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  lose  my  credit  by  marrving  for  love.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  know  tlic  fortune  of  the  lady 
whom  I  should  address,  before  I  inquired  after 
her  wit,  dehcacy,  or  beauty. 

This  determination  led  me  to  Mitissa,  the 
daughter  of  Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at 
least  without  deformity,  and  whose  manners 
were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  had  been  bred 
up  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temntations. 
To  Mitissa  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her 
parents  to  pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her 
acain  to  her  mther,  whose  direction  she  was  re- 
•Mved  to  follow.  The  Question  then  was,  only, 
what  should  be  settled?  The  old  gentleman 
made  an  eiKNniioiis  demand,  with  which  I  nftw- 


ed  to  comply.    Mitissa  was  ordered  to  eiert  ber 

rswer ;  she  told  me,  that  if  I  could  refuse  li»  papn 
had  no  love  for  her;  that  she  was  an  nnhappy 
creature,  and  that  I  was  a  perfidious  man :  tnea 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into  fits.  AU  tfaiii 
as  I  was  no  passionate  lover,  had  little  eflect 
She  next  refused  to  see  me,  and  because  1  thought 
myself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  tbey 
had  once  hopes  of  starving  me  into  measures: 
but,  finding  me  inflexible,  the  father  complied 
with  my  proposal,  and  told  me  he  liked  me  the 
more  for  being  so  ^ood  at  a  bargain. 

1  was  now  married  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  ex- 
perience the  happiness  of  a  match  made  without 
passion.    Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
equally  prudent  with  myself^  and  had  taken  a 
husband  only  to  be  at  her  own  cooEunand,  and 
have  a  chariot  at  her  own  call    She  brought  with 
her  an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  motbeiv 
who  taught  her  all  the  arts  of  domestic  manage* 
ment,  and  was,  on  eveiy  occasion,  herchieTagenl 
and  directress.    They  soon  invented  one  reasos 
or  other  to  quarrel  with  all  my  servants,  and 
either  prevailed  on  me  to  turn  them  away,  or 
treated  them  so  ill  that  they  left  me  of  themsdve^ 
and  always  supplied  their  places  with  soms 
brought  from  my  wife's  relations.    Thus  they  es> 
tablished  a  family,  over  which  I  had  no  aatbori- 
ty,  and  which  was  in  a  perpetual  ccmspiiacy 
against  me ;  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  u 
having  a  separate  interest,  and  thought  nothing 
her  own,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  my  know- 
ledge.   For  this  reason  she  brought  roe  ulse  a^ 
counts  of  the  expenses  of  the  house,  joined  with 
my  tenants  in  complaints  of  hard  times,  and  bjr 
means  of  a  stewarcl  of  her  own,  took  rewards  hi 
soliciting  abatements  of  the  renL    Her  grssft 
hope  is  to  outhve  me,  that  she  may  enjoy  whit 
she  has  thus  accumulated,  and  therefore  bIm  is 
always  contriving  some  improvements  of  her 
jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  iiK 
junction  to  hinder  me  from  feUing  timber  imon  it 
for  repairs.    Her  father  and  mother  assist  her  in 
her  projects,  and  are  frequently  hinting  that  she 
is  ill  used,  and  reproaching  me  with  the  presents 
that  other  ladies  receive  from  their  hosbandft 

Such,  Sir,  was  my  situation  for  seven  yeni^ 
till  at  last  my  patience  was  exhausted^  and  hay- 
ing one  day  invited  her  father  to  my  house,  I  laid 
the  state  of  my  affairs  before  him,  detected  my 
wife  in  several  of  her  frauds,  turned  out  her  sCe«> 
ard,  charged  a  constable  with  her  maid,  took  my 
business  m  my  own  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  se^ 
tied  allowance,  and  now  write  this  account  to 
warn  others  against  marrying  those  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  esteem. 

I  am,  4cc. 


No.  36.]      Satusdat,  July  21,  1750. 
'Aft*  tKom  vo/t^tf 


Piping  on  their  reeds  the  diepberds  go, 

Nor  fear  an  unbiuh  nor  eiupect  a  foe. 


Thsrb  is  scarcely  any  species  of  poeCiy  that  has 
allured  more  readers,  or  excited  more  writen, 
than  the  pastoral  It  is  generally  pleasing,  bch 
cause  it  entertains  the  mimi  with  representations 
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to  UMflt  WMj  imigiiiitiuHy 

«f  wUeb  itt  ciD  aqiMflj  jodoe  wlieUier  they 
Itcadiiiiiti  a  fife,  to  which  we 
kawa  been  ahraTi  aoeunloiiied  to  Msodate  peace, 
and  leiaure,  and  innooence:  and  therefore  we 
readily  set  open  the  heart  for  the  adnuBsion  of 
iti  imagee,  which  contribute  to  drive  away  cares 
and  peitiiri>ations,  and  sufier  ourselves,  without 
restUnoe,  to  be  transported  to  elysian  regions, 
where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and 
plenty,  and  contentment ;  where  every  gale  whis- 
peia  pleasure,  and  every  shade  promises  repose. 

It  nas  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is 
the  most  andent  poetry;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is 
probable  that  poetry  is  nearly  of  the  same  anti- 
Quity  with  rational  nature,  and  since  the  life  of 
ine  first  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasona* 
biy  conjecture,  that,  as  tneir  ideas  would  neces- 
■sinly  bie  borrowed  from  ^ose  objects  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  their  composures  being  filled 
chiefly  with  such  thoughts  on  the  visible  creation 
as  must  occur  to  the  first  observers,  were  pastor- 
al hymns,  like  those  which  Milton  introduces  the 
origmal  pair  sin^ng,  in  the  day  of  innocence,  to 
thepiaise  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was 
tbe  6r8t  employment  of  the  human  imagination, 
H  is  ffenenuiy  the  first  literary  amusement  of  our 
mimb.  We  have  seen  fields,  and  meadows,  and 
groves,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened  upon 
Efe;  aad  are  pleased  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and 
breeses,  mncn  earlier  than  we  engage  among  the 
actmia  and  paasions  of  mankind.  We  are  tnere- 
fon  delighted  with  rural  pictures,  because  we 
know  the  original  at  an  age  when  our  curiosity 
can  be  very  uttle  awakened  by  descriptions  of 
courta  which  we  never  beheld,  or  representations 
of  passions  which  we  never  felt 

The  satisfaction  received  from  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing not  only  begins  early,  but  lasts  long;  we  do 
not,  at  we  advance  into  the  intellectual  worid, 
throw  it  away  among  other  childish  amusements 
and  pastimes,  but  willingly  return  to  it  in  any 
bow  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The  images 
of  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  excit- 
ing doliffht,  because  the  works  of  nature,  from 
which  mey  are  drawn,  have  always  the  same  or- 
der and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  themselves 
upon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  regurd,  and  more  than  adequate  to 
the  strongest  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Oar  inclination  to  stillness  and  tranouillity  is  sel- 
dom much  lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the 
busy  and  tumultuary  part  of  me  world.  In  child- 
hood we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  country,  as  to 
the  region  of  pleasure ;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age 
as  a  port  of  rest,  and  perhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  j^dness,  which  every  man  feels 
oo  reviewing  Ummc  places,  or  recollecting  those 
occarrences,  that  contributed  to  his  youthful  en- 
iormenta,  and  bring  him  back  to  tne  prime  of 
ue,  when  the  world  was  gay  with  the  bloom  of 
novelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  side,  and 
hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  in- 
vited nmmben  wiUumi  number  to  try  their  skill  in 
pastoral  performances  in  which  they  have  gene- 
imfly  soooeeded  after  the  manner  of*^  other  imita> 
tors,  transmitting  the  same  imsges  in  the  same 
combination  from  one  to  anomer,  till  he  that 
the  title  of  a  poem,  may  guess  at.  the  whole 
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of  thaeMBpeatMMi;  nor  will  a  man,  after 
the  perusal  of  tfaiMMMuids  of  these  peifenoance^ 
find  his  knowledge  snkxmd  with  a  sin^  view  of 
nature  not  produced  bmre,or  his  imagination 

amused  with  any  new  appli^tion  of  those  views 
to  moral  purposes. 

The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow:  for 
though  nature  itself,  philosophically  considered, 
be  inexhaustible,  yet  its  general  efiects  on  the  eye 
and  on  the  car  are  uniform,  and  incapable  of 
much  variety  of  description.  Poetry  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  minuter  distinctions,  by  which 
one  species  differs  from  another,  without  departs 
ing  from  that  simplicity  of  grandeur  which  fills  the 
imagination ;  nor  dissect  the  latent  qualities  of 
things,  without  losing  its  general  power  of  grati- 
fying every  mind  by  recalling  its  conceptions. 
However,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries, 
and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  generally 
known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  in- 
troduced, and  by  little  and  little  become  common, 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small 
augmentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  century  a 
scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like 
others,  taken  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were 
not  qualified  to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  the 
face  of  nature  was  so  litUe  known,  that  they  have 
drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imagination,  and 
changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  por- 
traits might  appear  something  more  than  servile 
conies  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  can  be  properly  produced, 
are  few  and  general.  The  state  of  a  man  con- 
fined to  the  emplo3rments  and  pleasures  of  the 
country,  is  so  little  diversified,  and  exposed  to  so 
few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities, 
terron,  and  surprises,  in  more  comphcated  trans- 
actions, that  he  can  be  shown  but  seldom  in  such 
circumstances  as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition 
is  Mrithout  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but 
that  he  is  richer  than  himself^  nor  any  disas- 
tera  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  bad 
harvest 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new 
source  of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove 
the  scene  from  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  substitute 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and  derive  his  senti- 
ments fit>m  the  piscatory  life ;  for  which  he  has 
been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the 
sea 
per 


is  an  object  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  pro- 
to  amuse  the  mind,  and  lay  the  passions 
asleep.  Against  this  objection  he  might  be  de- 
fended by  Uie  established  maxim,  that  the  poet 
has  a  right  to  select  his  inuiges,  and  is  no  more 
obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land 
under  an  inundation:  but  may  display  all  the 
pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers,  of  the  water, 
as  he  may  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech, 
without  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild 
beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  the  pisca- 
tory eclogue,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  sea,  though  in  hot  countries  it  is  considered 
by  those  who  live,  like  Sannazarius,  upon  the 
coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  diversion,  has 
notwithstanding,  much  less  variety  than  the  land, 
and  therefore  will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  de- 
scriptive writer.  When  he  has  once  shown  the 
sun  rising  or  setting  upon  it,  curled  its  waters 
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with  the  vernal  hreexe,  rolled  the  waves  in  gentle 
■uccesnon  to  the  shore,  and  enumerated  the  fish 
sportiug  in  the  shallows,  he  has  nothing  remain- 
ing but  what  is  common  to  all  other  poetry,  the 
complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the 
indignation  of  a  nsher  that  his  oysters  are  refused, 
and  Mycon*8  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime 
pleasures,  in  which  the  ffreater  part  of  mankind 
must  always  live.  To  iDl  the  iiuand  inhabitants 
of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  im- 
mense diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is 
frec^uently  lost.  They  have  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  in  their  own  thoughts  the  de- 
scriptions oi  winding  shores  and  calm  bays,  nor 
can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  they  are  mention- 
ed, with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or 
the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysius. 

This  defect  Sannazarius  was  hindered  from 
perceiving  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to 
readers  generally  acquainted  with  the  woms  of 
nature ;  but  if  he  had  made  his  attempt  in  any 
vulgar  tongue,  he  would  soon  have  discovered 
how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
loved,  which  was  not  understood. 

I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve 
the  pastorals  of  anticmity,  by  9,nj  great  additions 
or  diversifications.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed 
difier  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  EhigUsh  from  an 
Italian  summer,  and,  in  some  respects,  as  mo- 
dem from  ancient  life ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to 
do  rather  with  the  passions  of  men,  which  are 
uniform,  than  their  customs,  which  are  changea- 
ble, the  varieties,  which  time  or  place  can  fur- 
nish, will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  1  shall  endea^ 
▼our  to  show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rustic  muse. 


No.  37.]      Tuesday,  July  24,  1750. 

Canto  qiue  tolitms,  n  quamdo  «r««s(a  v^cabatt 
Ampkiom  Dire^ut.  virg. 

Such  MtrminH  I  nag  u  once  Amphion  play'd 
When  list'ning  lloclu  the  poweiful  cal]  obey'd. 

BLPHINITON. 

Im  writing  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither 
the  authors  nor  critics  of  latter  times  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  originals  lefl  us  by 
antiquity,  but  have  entangled  themselves  with 
unnecessary  difficulties,  by  advancing  principles, 
which  having  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  nsr 
ture  is  to  be  regarded. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  after  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the 
pastorals  of  Virjril,  from  whose  opinion  it  will  not 
appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that 
every  advantage  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  con- 
curred to  complete  his  productions ;  that  he  was 
bom  with  great  accuracy  and  severity  of  judg- 
ment, enlightened  with  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
the  brightest  ages,  and  embellished  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Roman  court ;  that  he  employed  his 
powers  rather  in  improving,  than  inventing,  and 


thtfefore  must  have  endeavoured  to  recompooae 
the  want  of  novelty  bj  exactness ;  that  takinf 
Theocritus  for  his  origmal,  he  found  pastoral  §u 
advanced  towards  penectioii,  and  that  having  so 
great  a  rival,  he  must  have  proceeded  with  un- 
common caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virail,  for  the  tme 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  poem  im 
wkieh  any  action  or  pagtion  is  repretenUd  bffiU^ 
feett  upon  a  country  /(/e.  Whatsoever  therefora 
may,  according  to  the  common  course  of  thinA 
happen  in  the  country,  may  afibrd  a  subject  lor 
a  pastoral  poet 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
dem critics,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  golden 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discover  why  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  nnil 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  writer  has  consistently  preserved  the  Arca- 
dian manners  and  sentiments.  The  only  reason, 
that  I  have  read,  on  which  this  rule  has  been 
founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  mo- 
dem life,  it  is  improbable  Uiat  shepherds  should 
be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate 
sentiments ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exalt 
his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  in  wluch  Uie  can 
of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  bto 
their  hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  in 
general,  as  a  representation  of  rural  nature,  and 
consequently  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to  whom  the 
country  afibrds  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actnlk 
ly  tending  sheep,  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  offices;  from  whence  theyvoy 
readily  concluded,  since  characters  most  nece» 
sarily  be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentiments 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  die  sen- 
timents. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errors,  a  Umn»- 
sand  precepts  have  been  given,  whidi  have  only 
contnbutea  to  perplex  and  confound.  Some 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginair  man- 
ners of  the  golden  age  should  be  universauy  pre- 
served, and  nave  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lilies 
and  roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  which 
are  heard  the  gentle  whispers  of  chaste  fondness, 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impatience. 
In  pastoraL  as  in  other  writings,  chastity  of  sen- 
timent ought  doubtless  to  be  observed,  and  puri- 
ty of  manners  to  be  represented ;  not  because  the 
poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice^ 
he  ought  always  to  consult  the  interest  of  virtoe. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their 
general  plan ;  for  they  tell  us,  that,  to  suppoit 
the  character  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  proper  that 
all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  ana  that  some 
slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  interspers- 
ed. Thus  the  shepherd  in  Vir^  is  supposed  to 
have  forgot  the  name  of  Anaximander,  and  in 
Pope  the  term  Zodiac  is  too  hard  for  a  malic  a^ 
prehension.  But  if  we  place  our  shepheidsm 
their  primitive  condition,  we  may  give  thorn 
learning  among  their  other  qualificationa ;  and  if 
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we  sufler  them  to  allude  at  all  to  things  of  later 
ezietence,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any  great 
piopffiety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger,  of 
■»■»*"£  them  speak  with  too  much  accuracy, 
since  3iey  conversed  wit,h  divinities,  and  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages  tlie  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  degrade  me  language  of  pas- 
toiml  by  obsolete  terms  and  rustic  words,  wnich 
they  very  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting 
that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled  dia- 
lect, which  no  human  being  ever  could  luive  spo- 
ken, that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  speech  as 
the  sentiments  of  their  personages,  and  that  none 
of  the  inconsistencies  which  mey  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  greater  than  that  of  joining  elegance  of 
thought  with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  be- 
gins one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  barbarity ; 

Dinoa  Dane,  I  bid  her  food  day ; 
Or/Dif  ffon  bar  it,  or  I  miMay. 

IXg.    Her  WM  her  wh|le  it  wai  dayliffat. 
Bat  nam  her  it  a  moat  wretched  wight. 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject 
fm  which  speakers  like  these  exercise  their  elo- 
quence 7  Will  he  not  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
when  he  finds  them  met  together  to  condemn 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Surely, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theolo- 
ipr,  he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  na- 
tive language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  be- 
cause persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  the  country. 
It  ezdodes  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  char- 
adefs  necessary  to  be  introduced,  any  elevation 
or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  those,  ideas  only  are  im- 
proper, wnich  not  owinff  their  original  to  rural 
ctbjects,  are  not  pastoral  Such  is  the  ezdama- 
tiooin  Virgil, 


•.MisfKUritAmortdmriiiMeaMHhuiUmm 
»,  mat  Rkodope^  ami  extremi  Garaatontca, 
JRk  gtmtru  iMatri  fmtrMm^  nee  aaafwrna,  timtU 

1  kaow  thee.  Love,  in  deaertt  thoo  wart  bred, 
I  at  the  dufi  of  Mvage  tlgart  fed; 
1  ofbirth,  ttsnrper  of  the  plaim. — ^ortden. 


wlych  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried 
to  still  greater  impropriety : 


thee.  Lore,  wild  at  the  raging  main 
I  faree  than  tigere  on  the  Libyan  iriain 
wert  from  Etna**  burning  entraili  torn ; 
BegoC  ia  tempaila,  and  in  thundert  bom! 


like  these,  as  they  have  no  ground 

ID  nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem; 
but  in  pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  cen- 
aure,  because  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  com- 
mon life,  which  in  tragic  or  heroic  writings  often 
reoondles  us  to  bold  mghts  and  daring  figures. 

Pastoral  being  the  representaHon  of  an  action  or 
ywisw,  6f  Us  ^ectt  upon  a  country  Uft^  has  no- 
thing peculiar  but  its  confinement  to  rural  ima- 
S,  without  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral. 
\  is  its  true  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
»  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of 
ion.    ThePollioofyirgil,withaUi 


^ 


its  elevsr 

,  is  a  composition  truly  bucolic,  though  re- 

jeded  by  the  critics ;  for  all  the  images  are  either 
likflii  from  the  country,  or  fix>m  the  religion  of 
tiM  age  conunon  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Tha  Silanvs  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable 


kind,  because  though  the  scene  lies  in  the  coun- 
try, the  song,  being  religious  and  historical,  had 
been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audience  or 
place.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fio 
tion ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  im- 
ply the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many 
subsequent  transactions,  and  mentions  Gallus, 
the  poet's  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  po- 
em that  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it  be  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  coun- 
try life,  or  less  likely  to  interest  those  who  have 
retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet,  than  the 
more  busy  part  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in 
which  the  speakers,  after  tne  slight  mention  of 
their  flocks,  fall  to  complaints  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  corruptions  in  the  government,  or  to 
lamentations  of  the  death  of  some  illustrious  per> 
son,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a 
shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  his 
hands,  but  can  make  the  cloucu  weep,  and  lilies 
wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
art  or  learning,  genius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  CTaudian's  character  of  his  rustic, 
that  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession 
of  consuls,  out  of  harvests.  Those  who  pass 
their  days  in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of 
business,  are  always  least  likely  to  hurry  their 
imagination  with  public  aflairs. 

Tne  facility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  the 
pastoral  style,  has  incited  many  writers,  from 
whom  more  judgment  might  have  been  expects 
ed,  to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  ioy  which  the  occa- 
sion require  into  the  moutn  of  Daphne  or  of 
Thyrsis ;  and  as  one  absurdity  must  naturally  be 
expected  to  make  way  to  another,  they  nave 
written  with  an  utter  cusregard  both  of  ufe  and 
nature,  and  filled  their  productions  with  mytho- 
logical allusions,  with  incredible  fictions  and  vrith  * 
sentiments  which  neither  passion  nor  reason 
could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  reli- 
gion has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 


No.  38.]      SATuanAT,  July  28,  1750. 

Awream  qmaqvia  medioeritaUm 
DUifit,  tutmM  caret  obeoleti 
SoraibMe  Uetiy  caret  imvidenda 
ScbrimaaMUt, 


Boa. 


The  man  within  the  golden  mean. 

Who  can  hi*  boldest  wish  contain, 

Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell, 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell ; 

And  in  himself  serenely  great, 

DeclinM  an  envied  room  of  state.  fiamcis. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagina- 
tion have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral 
state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ; 
that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necessary,  even  to 
him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass  through 
the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  that 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  seairity,  on  eithei 
side  of  which  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bu 
theprecipices  of  ruin. 

Thus  the  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindian,. 
/i^pov  dpiorovt  nudiocrUy  is  hest^  has  been  long  con- 
sida«d  as  a  universal  principle,  extended  through 
the  whole  compass  or  life  and  nature.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  age  seems  to  have  given  it  new 
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confirmation,  and  to  show  that  nothing,  how- 
ever specious  or  alluring,  is  pursued  with  pro- 
priety, or  enjoyed  with  safety,  beyond  certain 
limits. 

Even  the  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be 
considered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all 
terrestrial  advantages,  are  found,  when  they  ex- 
ceed the  middle  pomt,  to  draw  the  possessor  into 
many  calamities,  easily  avoided  by  others  that 
have  been  less  bountifuily  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perish  wiCh  infamy,  by 
.  having  been  too  willing  to  set  their  beauty  to 
show ;  and  others,  though  not  with  equal  ^uilt 
or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp  remorse,  lan- 
guishing in  decay,  neglect,  ana  obscurity,  for 
having  rated  their  youmful  charms  at  too  nigh  a 
price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be 
thought  to  deserve  much  regard,  very  few  sighs 
woukl  be  vented  for  eminent  and  superlative  ele- 
gance of  form ;  **  for  beautiful  women,**  says  he, 
'*are  seldom  of  any  great  accompUshments,  be- 
cause they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue.** 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet 
a  greater  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thmg  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet  even  these, 
if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  consequences, 
are  sometimes  not  very  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They 
that  frequent  the  chambers  of  the  sick  will  gene- 
rally find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn 
maladiea,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the 
force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed  to  negligence 
and  irregularity ;  and  that  superfluitv  of  strength, 
which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  efl^t 
than  that  it  oontmues.them  long  in  impotence  and 
anguish. 

These  pSia  of  nature  are,  however,  always 
blessings  m  themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  to  him  that  gives  them;  since 
they  are,  in  their  regular  and  legitimate  efiects, 
productive  of  happiness,  and  prove  pernicious 
only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  negligence. 
And  as  there  is  little  oanger  of  pursuing  them 
with  too  much  ardour  or  anxiety,  because  no 
skill  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the 
uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our  lives  is 
mentioned,  not  to  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  repress  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the 
want  (if  them  oflen  gives  occasion  in  those  who 
do  not  enough  suspect  their  own  frailty,  nor  con- 
sider how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of  not  pos- 
sessing great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them 
aright. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to 
others,  there  is  none  so  much  witliin  the  reach  of 
our  endeavours  as  rinhes,  nor  any  thing  more 
eageriy  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty  is  an  evil 
always  in  our  view,  an  evil  comphcated  with  so 
many  circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  every  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it  Some  de- 
gree of  nches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
^  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  necessity :  when  this 
purpose  is  once  attained,  we  naturally  wish  for 
more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regarded  with  so 
much  horror,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  01 ;  as  he  that  has  once  feU  or  dreaded  the  I 
^w  of  a  savage,  will  not  be  at  rest  till  they  are  I 


parted  by  some  barrier,  which  may  take  away  all 
possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  mifeaaonaUy  »• 
dulged,  Cleobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  relbiieto 
extend  his  mediocrity.  But  it  almoet  alwqm 
happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich  cfaanfM 
his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants  by  mom 
new  measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him.  bends  his  endeavours  to  cyreftake 
those  whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  ef 
gratifying  his  appetites  increases  their  demands; 
a  thousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon  him,  impoft^ 
nate  to  be  satisfied,  and  vanity  and  amlntionopca 
prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow  wider,  as 
they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bonndi: 
an  eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions  delnfles 
the  soul,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulfs  of  inaatiafii- 
ty ;  only  because  we  do  not  simiciently  conaide^ 
that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all 
real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  precluded ;  tiMt 
the  claims  of  vanity,  being  witnont  limitfl»  most 
be  denied  at  last:  and  that  the  pain  of  repieaabf 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  loog 
accustomed  to  comphance. 

Whosover  shall  look  heedfully  upon  thoee  whe 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  hia  qnifl^ 
and  much  less  his  virtue  to  obtain  it  For  all  tfiit 
great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  modeiatt 
fortune,  is  more  room  ror  the  freaks  of  caprios^ 
and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vioe^  a 

Slicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  alaIgerd^ 
e  of  voluptuousness. 

There  is  one  reason  seldom  remarited,  wfakk 
makes  riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth 
is  very  frequently  the  occasion  of  poverty.  He 
whom  the  wantonness  of  abundance  has  ooca 
softened,  easily  sinks  into  nep^lect  of  his  aflain; 
and  he  that  thmks  he  can  afl&rd  to  be  negligent, 
is  not  far  from  being  poor.  He  will  soon  M  in- 
volved in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperience  will 
render  unsurmountable ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  should  be  mora 
distressed,  and  will  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortnnef  in 
decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  op  by  a 
long  continuance  of  drought,  Hamet  and  Raa> 
chid,  two  neighbouring  shepherdsL  faint  widi 
thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundary  of  thsir 
grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  fff*»ffff 
round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  sudden  the  air  was  becalmed 
the  birds  ceased  to  chirp,  and  the  flocks  to  bleat. 
They  turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and  saw  a 
being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  throi^  tbs 
valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his  nearer  ap 
proach  to  be  the  Grenius  of  Distribution.  In  one 
hand  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherdf 
stood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  belbre 
him :  but  he  called  to  them  with  a  voice  genda 
as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among 
the  spices  of  Sabaea ;  ''Fly  not  from  your  bene* 
factor,  children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  to  oAr 
you  gifts,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  maka 
vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and  watar  I 
will  bestow ;  let  me  know  with  how  milch  jim 
will  be  satisfied:  speak  not  rashly;  conaiaer, 
that  of  whatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  ax- 
cess  is  no  less  dangerous  than  scaicity.     wImb 
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jOQ  remember  the  pain  of  thint,  do  not  forget 
dM  danger  of  sufibcation.  Now,  Hamet,  teU  me 
jov  requeet.*' 

**  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  says  Hamet, 
'let  thine  eje  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat 
a  little  brook,  which  in  summer  shall  never  be 

Sr,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." — *'  It  is  grant- 
"  replies  the  Genius;  and  inmiediatelv  he 
the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  K>un* 
bubbling  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its 
over  the  meadows:  the  flowers  renewed 
tfasir  fiagiance,  the  trees  spread  a  greener  foli- 
ar and  the  flocks  and  herds  quenched  their 
thmL 
Then  turning  to  Raschid,  the  Oenius  invited 
likewise  to  ofler  his  petition.  **l  request," 
Ukjn  Raschid,  *'that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges 
throii^  m^  grounds^with  all  his  waters,  and  all 
dieir  mhabitants."  Hamet  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his liearL  that  he  had  not  made 
the  samepetition  before  him ;  when  the  Genius 
■poke,  *'Rash  man,  be  not  so  insatiable !  remem- 
ber, to  thee  that  is  nothing  which  thou  canst  not 
use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
wants  of  Hamet  ?"  Raschid  repeated  his  desire, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean  appearance 
that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  re- 
lireQ  towards  the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds 
■lood  waiting  the  event  As  Raschid  was  look- 
ing with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sud- 
den was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found 
stream  that  the  mounds  of  the 
»roken.  The  flood  rolled  forward 
lands  of  Raschid,  his  plantations  were 
vp^  his  flocks  overwhelmed,  he  was  swept 
•EWi^  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 


No.  38.]       TrasniT,  July  31,  1750. 

t^ftlim       ■■fli  htme  nm/rta  wuurito. — AVBotnvt. 
Uableat'dl,  lUll  dnomM  to  wed  with  miiery. 

Ttas  cooStion  of  the  femnle  sex  has  been  fre- 
qnently  the  subject  of  compasHJon  to  medical 
wiilers,  because  their  constitution  of  body  is  such, 
ervery  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseas- 
;  they  are  placed,  according  to  the  proverb, 
in  8<^a  and  Charybdis,  vrith  no  other 
than  of  dangers  equally  formidable  ;  and 
sr  they  embrace  mamage,  or  determine 
a  nn^de  life,  are  exposed,  in  consequence 
ir  dKNce,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  death. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  ^[reat  a  degree  of 
Mtnnd  wMkity  mi^t  not  be  mcreased  by  ad- 
'*'  MM  and  artificial  miseries:  and  that  beings, 
beauty  we  cannot  beholo  without  admira- 
and  wboee  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
■C  tenderness,  might  be  suflered  to  enjoy 
^  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however 
it  hns  happened,  the  custom  of  the  world  seems 
ti  l»ve  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
'  mC  then,  though  it  does  not  ap|>ear  but  they 
theneehres  an  equal  share  in  its  establisli- 
;  and  presciiptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
ibej  WW  begun,  are  now  of  long  continuance, 
mahf  consequence  of  great  authority,  seem  to 
It  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
condition  they  shall  pass  their  lives. 
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If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  oonlinue 
in  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  they 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  conversa- 
tion any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessing  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  whether  it  be  that  they  are  angry  to  sea 
with  what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heed- 
less females  rush  into  slavery,  or  with  what  ab- 
surd vanity  the  married  ladies  boast  the  change 
of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  heroines^ 
who  endeavour  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of 
their  sex  ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  like 
barren  countries  they  are  free,  only  because  they 
were  never  thought  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a 
conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sincerity  is  not 
always  unsuspected,  when  they  declare  their  con* 
tempt  of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  that  they  generally 
appear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  cause 
of  uneasiness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last 
been  persuaded  by  powerful  rhetoricians,  to  trr 
the  lile  which  they  had  so  long  contemned,  and 

f>ut  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they 
east  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience 
which  the  ladies  discover  in  a  virgin  state,  I  shall 
perhaps  take  some  other  occasion  to  examine. 
That  It  is  not  to  be  envied  for  its  happiness,  ap- 
pears from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is  avoid- 
ed; from  the  opinion  universally  prevalent  among 
the  sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but 
because  she  is  not  invited  to  forsake  it :  from  the 
disposition  alwa3rs  shown  to  treat  old  maids  as 
the  refuse  of  the  world ;  and  from  the  willing- 
ness with  which  it  is  often  quitted  at  last,  by 
those  whose  experience  has  enabled  them  to 
judffe  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  it 
is  much  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejectmg  than 
embracing.  Marriage,  thoueh  a  certain  security 
fit)m  the  reproach  and  solitude  of  antiquated  vir- 
^nity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  conducted,  many 
disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  fiom  the 

})leasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  af- 
brd,  if  pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  Miared, 
and  mutual  confidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  sufier 
under  conju^l  vexations,  are  to  be  considered 
with  great  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  often 
not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  afilection,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  resistless 
when  urged  by  those  whom  they  have  been  al« 
ways  accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey ;  and  it 
very  seldom  appears  that  those  who  are  thus  de- 
spotic in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  pay  any 
regard  to  their  domestic  and  personal  feiiaty,  or 
think  it  so  much  to  be  inquired  whether  they  will 
be  happy,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime, 
which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be 
numbered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently 
commit,  that  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  hap- 
piness are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed 
their  lives  with  no  other  wish  than  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  ana 
imagine  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  sufficiently 
considered,  when  they  have  secured  her  a  large 
jointure,  and  siven  her  reasonable  expectations 
of  living  in  tne  midst  of  those  pleasures  with 
which  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  so- 
lacing their  age. 

There  is  an  economical  oracle  received  among  i^ 
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the  prudential  p&rt  of  the  world,  which  advises 
fathers  to  marry  their  daughter,^^  lest  they  »hould 
marry  themsdvu ;  by  which  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
plied, that  women  lefl  to  their  own  conduct  ge- 
nerally unite  themselves  with  such  partners  as 
can  contribute  very  Uttle  to  their  feUcity.  Who 
was  the  author  of  this  maxim,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion it  "was  originally  uttered,  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered ;  but  imamne,  that  however  solemnly  it 
may  be  transmitted,  or  however  implicitly  receiv- 
ed, it  can  confer  no  authority  which  nature  has 
denied;  it  cannot hcense  Titius  to  be  unjust, lest 
Caia  should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  right  to  im- 
prison for  life,  lest  liberty  should  be  ill  employed. 
That  the  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  im- 
putations which  might  naturally  produce  edicts 
not  much  in  their  favour,  must  be  confessed  by 
their  warmest  advocates ;  and  I  have  indeed  sel- 
dom observed,  that  when  the  tenderness  or  virtue 
of  their  parents  has  preserved  them  from  forced 
marriage,  and  left  them  at  large  to  choose  their 
own  path,  in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have 
made  any  great  advantage  of  their  Uberty ;  they 
commonly  take  the  opportunity  of  independence 
to  trifle  away  youth  and  lose  their  bloom  in  a 
hurry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  a  succession  too 

auick  to  leave  room  for  any  settled  reflection ; 
ley  see  the  worid  without  gaining  experience, 
and  at  last  regulate  their  choice  by  motives  tri- 
fling as  those  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of 
a  miser. 

Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of 
her  father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  a  much  larger;  she  was  there- 
fore followed  and  caressea  by  many  men  of 
rank,  and  by  some  of  understanding;  but  having 
an  insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at 
leisure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres, 
visits,  assemblies,  and  masquerades,  to  attend 
seriously  to  any  proposal,  but  was  still  impatient 
for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected  marria^  as  al- 
ways in  her  power:  till  in  time  her  admirers  fell 
away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgusted  at  her 
folly,  or  ofiended  by  her  inconstancy^ ;  she  heard 
of  concerts  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  was 
more  than  once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly 
for  want  of  a  partner.  In  this  distress  chance 
threw  in  her  way  Philotryphus,  a  man  vain,  gUt- 
tering,  and  thouflrhtless  as  nerself,  who  had  spent 
a  small  fortune  m  equipage  and  dressj  and  was 
shinins  in  the  last  suit  for  which  his  tailor  would 
give  him  credit  He  had  been  long  endeavour- 
ing to  retrieve  his  extravagance  by  marriage,  and 
therefore  soon  paid  his  court  to  Melanthia,  who, 
after  some  weeks  of  insensibility,  saw  him  at  a 
ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  by  his  perform- 
ance in  a  minuet  They  married ;  but  a  man 
cannot  always  dance,  and  Philotryphus  had  no 
other  method  of  pleasing ;  however,  as  neither 
was  in  any  great  degree  vicious,  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  no  other  unhappiness  than  vacuity  of 
mind,  and  that  tastelessness  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  ana  an 
utter  inability  to  fill  their  place  by  nobler  employ- 
ments. As  they  have  known  the  fashionable 
worid  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their  no- 
tions of  all  those  subjects  on  which  they  ever 
•peak ;  and,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  the  ideas 
of  each  other,  are  much  inclined  to  conversation, 
but  very  often  ioin  in  one  wish,  ^  That  they  could 
sleep  more  and  think  less.'* 
kxfgynAj  after  having  refused  a  thousand  ofiera, 


at  last  consented  to  marry  Cotylus,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  duke,  a  man  without  elegance  of 
mien,  beauty  of  person,  or  force  of  unaerstand- 
ing;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not  al- 
ways forbear  allusions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  how 
cheaply  she  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so 
illustrious  a  family.  His  conduct  from  the  hour 
of  his  marriage  has  been  insufierably  tyrannical, 
nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  tlian  what 
arises  from  his  desire  that  her  appearance  mij 
not  disgrace  him.  Upon  this  principle,  bowevei; 
he  always  orders  that  she  should  be  sayly  dress- 
ed, and  splendidly  attended;  and  she  naa,  among 
all  her  mortifications,  the  happiness  to  take  place 
of  her  elder  sister. 


No.  40.]      Saturday,  Auoust  4,  1750. 


-Nte  dieetf  emr  ego 


Ofendam  in  wugU  J    Hm  wmgm  9trim 
/b  maUi  derinm  $twuL 


Nor  My,  for  trifles  why  ahoiild  I  diqileMa 
The  man  I  love?    For  trifles  such  as  tbeae 
To  aerious  miachieft  lead  the  man  I  k>r% 
If  once  the  flatterer'a  ndiciile  he  prove. 


rsAacu. 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  gemu  W- 
tabUe,  a  generation  very  eatily  jfut  oul  of  fanpcr, 
and  that  they  seldom  fail  of  giving  proou  of  thflir 
irascibility  upon  the  slightest  atti^  of  criticiiDL 
or  the  most  gentle  or  irodest  ofier  of  advice  and 
information. 

Writers  being  best  accjuainted  with  one  ano- 
ther, have  represented  this  character  as  previil- 
ing  among  men  of  literature,  which  a  more  ex- 
tensive view 'of  the  worid  would  have  shown 
them  to  be  diffused  through  all  human  nature^  to 
mingle  itself  with  every  species  of  ambition  tnd 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  discover  its  effects  wifli 
greater  or  less  restraint,  and  imder  disguises  mors 
or  less  artful,  in  all  places  and  all  conditions. 

The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  mc»o  ob> 
served,  because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  public  Their  enmities  are  incit* 
ed  by  applauses  fh>m  their  parties^  and  prolong 
ed  by  treacherous  encouragement  for  gmeitl 
diversion ;  and  when  the  contest  happens  to  nse 
high  between  men  of  genius  and  leamuig^  iti 
memory  is  continued  for  the  same  reason  as  iti 
vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because  it  gia- 
tifies  the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  readers,  tnd 
relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with  amusement  tnd 
laughter.  The  personal  disputes,  therefbrf^of 
rivds  in  wit  are  sometimes  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, when  the  grudges  and  heart-burnings  of 
men  less  conspicuous,  though  carried  on  wifli 
equal  bitterness,  and  productive  of  greater  evfls, 
are  exposed  to  the  knowledge  of  those  only  whom 
they  nearly  affect,  and  su^red  to  pass  off  tnd 
be  forgotten  among  common  and  casual  tnuiMO- 
tions. 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  fault 
or  folly  produces,  must  bear  a  certain  psoportioB 
to  our  pride,  and  will  regulariy  be  more  menmh 
nious  as  pride  is  more  immediately  the  prindpb 
of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we  unoh  or 
imamne  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  bo 
displeased  to  have  our  claims  to  reputatioii  dit» 
puted ;  and  more  displeased,  if  the  nfcomnliiii 
ment  be  such  as  can  expect  reputatioD  ooiyte 
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it!  rewmid.  For  this  reason  it  is  dftnmon  to  find 
men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insinuations  to 
the  diaadrantage  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals ; 
and  of  women  it  has  been  always  known,  that 
DO  censures  wound  so  deeply,  or  rankle  so  long, 
as  that  which  cliarses  them  with  want  of  beauty. 

As  men  frequenUy  fill  their  imaginations  with 
trifling  pursuits,  and  please  themselves  most  with 
things  of  small  importance,  I  have  oflcn  known 
mry  severe  and  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
imlucky  censures,  which  would  have  fallen  with- 
out any  efiect,  had  they  not  happened  to  wound 
a  part  remarkably  tender.  Gustulus,  who  va- 
hied  himself  upon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disin- 
herited his  elaest  son,  for  telling  him  that  the 
wine,  which  he  was  then  commending,  was  the 
same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day  before  not 
fit  to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his  kindness 
from  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  always  consider- 
ed as  thoBiost  promising  genius  of'^the  age,  for 
happening  to  praise  in  his  presence  the  graceful 
bonemanship  of  Marius.  And  Fortunio,  when 
he  was  privy-counsellor,  procured  a  clerk  to  be 
diamiaaed  from  one  of  the  phblic  ofBces,  in  which 
he  was  eminent  for  bis  skill  and  assiduity,  be- 
eanse  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was 
another  man  in  the  kin^om  on  whose  skill  at 
billiard's  he  would  lay  his  money  against  For- 
tmioHL 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one 
hcMiae,  and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endtar- 
nents  of  infancy  together.  They  entered  upon 
fife  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  their  ccnfi- 
dence  and  friendship;  consulted  each  othe4  in 
ererj  change  of  their  dress,  and  every  admishion 
of  a  new  lover ;  thought  every  diversion  more  en- 
tartaining  whenever  it  happened  that  both  were 
waacnt,  and  when  separated  justified  the  con- 
duet,  and  celebrated  the  excellencies,  of  one  an- 
odber.  Such  was  their  intimacy,  and  such  their 
iSdelfCj,  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when  Flo- 
letta  took  one  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they 
were  consulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her 
fiieod  not  to  dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her 
that  her  performance  the  year  before  had  not 
answered  the  expectation  which  her  other  accom- 
plishmenta  had  raised.  Felicia  commended  her 
■uceiitj,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution ;  but 
told  lier  tiiat  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and 
was  in  venr  little  concern  wnat  the  men  might 
take  the  liberty  of  Mving,  but  that  if  her  appear- 
anee  cave  her  dear  Floretta  any  uneasiness,  she 
wvNila  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  nothing 
kft  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity 
and  afiection,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  sa- 
tis6ed,  that  they  parted  with  more  than  usual 
fiBndneM.  They  still  continued  to  visit,  with  this 
oolj  diilerence,  that  Felicia  was  more  punctual 
tfaan  before,  and  often  declared  how  high  a  va- 
lae  she  put  upon  sincerity,  how  much  she  thought 
that  goodness  to  be  esteemed  which  would  ven- 
tore  to  admonish  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with 
what  ffntitade  advice  was  to  be  received,  even 
when  It  might  happen  to  proceed  from  mistake. 

la  a  few  montlis,  Felicia,  with  great  serious- 
BMs,  told  Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was 
wmkk  as  |[ave  charms  to  whatever  she  did,  and 
bar  onalifications  so  extensive,  that  she  could  not 
ftfl  of  excellence  in  any  attempt,  yet  she  thought 
kmudf  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  in- 
tmm  iMTy  Mt  if  ever  she  betrayed  want  of  judg- 


ment, it  was  by  ^oo  frequent  compliance  with  i 
licitations  to  sin^,  for  that  her  manner  was  some- 
what ungracefiu,  and  her  voice  had  no  great 
compass.  It  is.  true,  says  Floretta,  when  I  sung 
three  nights  ago  at  Lady  Sprightly's  I  was  hoarse 
with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  am  not  in  the  least  pain  whether  1  aitf  liked. 
However,  my  dear  Felicia^s  kindness  is  not  the 
less,  and  I  shall  always  think  myself  happy  in  so 
true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  with- 
out mutual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declara- 
tions of  confidence,  but  went  soon  after  into  the 
country  to  visit  their  relations.  When  they  came 
back,  they  were  prevailed  on,  by  the  importunity 
of  new  acauaintance,  to  take  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  had  frequent  occasion, 
when  they  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which 
they  were  placed,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
each  experienced  of  finding  the  other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  fumest  friendships 
dissolved,  by  such  openness  and  sincerity  as  in- 
terrupt our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approbation, 
or  recall  us  to  the  remembrance  of  those  failings 
which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 
correct. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that 
he  who  18  offended  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fault,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  false 
charge ;  for  perhaps  it  is  most  natural  to  be  en- 
raged, when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  own  guilt  "While  we  can  easily  defend  our 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accu- 
sation, than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom 
we  are  sure  to  conquer;  and  whose  attaca,  there- 
fore, will  bring  us  tionour  without  danger.  But 
when  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  in- 
to resentment  and  revenge,  either  because  he 
hoped  that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  others;  or  that  his 
friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  ex- 
tenuation, and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues ;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach:  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pain  those  reflections  roused  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when  pain  has 
produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe, 
that  it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  others^  rather 
than  on  himself? 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what- 
ever be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  magnani- 
mity suffecient  for  the  practice  of  a  duty,  which, 
above  most  others,  cxposea  its  votaries  to  hard- 
ships and  persecution ;  yet  friendship  without  it  is 
of  very  little  value,  since  the  great  use  of  so  close 
an  inthnacy  is,  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded 
and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  represseo  in  their 
first  appearance  by  timely  detection  and  salutary 
remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly 
valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state, 
but  with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  thaf  hopes 
for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained  from  un- 
restrained communication,  must  sometimes  ha- 
zard, by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit  The  chief  rule  to  be  observw 
ed  in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  l» 
preserve  it  pure  from  all  mixture  of  interest  or 
vanity;  to  forbear  admonition  or  reproof^  wlhen 
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our  oontcienoet  teU  ua  that  tfaej  are  incited,  not 
bj  the  hopes  of  refbrmiiig  faults,  but  the  desire 
of  abowinff  our  discernment,  or  gratifying  our 
own  prideby  the  mortification  of  another.  It  is 
not  indeed  certain,  that  the  most  refined  caution 
will  find  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the 
knowledge  of  nis  own  failings,  or  the  most  zeal- 
ous benevolence  reconcile  him  to  that  judgment, 
by  which  they  are  detected ;  but  he  who  endea- 
Tours  only  the  happiness  of  him  whoin  he  re- 
proTCS,  will  always  have  either  the  satisfaction 
of  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  benefits  his  friend  ;  and  if  he  fails,  he  has  at 
least  the  consciousness  that  he  suffers  for  only 
doing  weU. 


Na  41.]    Tuesday,  August  7, 1750. 

IfmOmreeordsmH  Imx  ut  imfrmU  grmvisqut, 

IHttm^agnt  mam  mtmmmhte  vht. 
Jw^Umt  mtstitfpmtimm  nbi  vir  humma^  hoc  tai 

Fimtre  H«,  vita  paste  friar  t  frmL  wumr. 

No  day*!  remembruec  diall  the  food  refreC, 
If  or  wuh  ooe  bitter  momeiit  to  forget ; 
ThejT  stretdi  the  limits  of  thi«  narrow  ipan, 
Aad,  bjr  e^jojrinf ,  lire  peat  life  agaio^— r.  lewis. 

So  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  ob- 
jects adequate  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  fre- 
quently are  we  in  want  of  present  pleasure  or 
employment,  that  we  are  forced  to  have  recourse 
every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supple- 
mental satisfactions,  and  relieve  the  vacuities  of 
our  being,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  search- 
ing on  every  side  for  matter  on  which  the  atten- 
tion may  be  employed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
superior  and  celestial  nature  of  the  soul  of  man. 
We  have  no  reason  to  belieie  that  other  creatures 
have,  higher  faculties,  or  more  extensive  capaci- 
ties, than  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or  their 
opedee  requires ;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully 
employed,  or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without 
employment,  to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  under- 
itanding  to  lay  out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but 
to  have  their  minds  exactly  adapted  to  their  bo- 
dies, with  few  other  ideas  than  such  as  corporeal 
pain  or  pleasure  impress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  whicn  makes  so  larse  a  part  of  the 
excellence  oi  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  so 
much  influence  upon  all  its  other  powers,  but  a 
■mall  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  animal 
world.  We  do  not  find  the  grief  with  which  the 
dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  joung,  proportion- 
ate to  the  tenderness  with  which  they  caress,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  defend  them.  Their  regard  for 
their  ofispring,  when  it  is  before  their  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance,  less  than  that  of  a  human  parent; 
but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  soon  for- 
gotten, and,  after  a  short  absence,  if  brought 
again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any 
thing  once  out  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and 
■caice  any  power  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  and  regulating  their  conclusions  fiiom 
eiperience,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  their 
intellects  are  produced  in  their  fiill  perfection. 
The  aptiiow  tkat  wia  hatched  last  spmig  maket 


her  first  nest  ike  ensuing  season,  of  tbe 
materials,  and  with  the  same  art,  as  in  any  fid- 
lowing  year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  ahntefs 
her  first  brood  of  chickens  with  all  the  pmdeoos 
that  she  ever  attains. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
any  thing  that  is  plain  to  oomroon  understand- 
ings, how  reason  differs  from  instinct:  and  Priw 
has  with  no  great  propriety  made  SoIoommi  him- 
self declare,  that  to  distinguish  them  is  the  fottt 
ignorance  J  and  tke  pedant^s  pride.  To  mve  an  se> 
curate  answer  to  a  question,  of  which  the  tenns 
are  not  completely  understood,  is  impossiUe ;  wa 
do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  insCiiict 
consist,  and  tht  refore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
how  they  differ;  but  surely  he  that  con  templates 
a  ship  and  a  bird's  nest,  will  not  be  long  without 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  waa  impress- 
ed at  once,  and  continued  through  all  tbe  pro- 
gressive descents  of  the  species,  without  varia- 
tion or  improvement ;  aiul  that  the  othar  is  the 
result  of  experiments  compared  wiV  experi- 
ments ;  has  grown,  by  accumulated  obaervatioo, 
from  less  to  greater  excellence ;  and  exhibits  tbe 
collective  knowledge  •f  difierent  agea  and  vari- 
ous professions. 

Memory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power 
which  places  those  images  before  the  mind  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  to  be  exocised,  and  whidi 
treasures  up  the  determinations  that  are  ones 
passed,  as  the  rules  of  future  action,  or  grounds 
of  subsequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrancs^  wUch 
may  be  said  to  place  us  in  the  class  of  monl 
agents.  If  we  were  to  act  only  in  oonaeqoenoe 
of  some  immediate  impulse,  and  receive  no  di- 
rection from  internal  motives  of  choice,  we  shodd 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality,  witl^ 
out  power  or  reason  for  the  most  part  to  prefar 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  could  make  no 
comparison  but  of  objects  which  might  both  hap- 
pen to  be  present 

We  owe  to  memory  not  o^ly  the  incieaae  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  progress  in  rational  in- 

?|uiries,  but  many  other  intellectual  pleaswsiL 
ndeed,  almost  aU  that  we  can  be  saia  to  enjoy 
is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in  perpetual  mi^ 
tion,  leaves  us  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be 
present  before  its  presence  is  well  perceived,  and 
IS  only  known  to  have  existed  by  the  effects  wUch 
it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of  our  idess 
arises,  therefore,  from  the  view  before  or  behind 
us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  according  as 
we  are  afiected  by  the  survey  of  our  life,  or  oor 
prospect  of  future  existence. 

With  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  an  ai 
such  a  distance  from  us  that  we  caimot  take  die 
whole  concatenation  into  our  view,  we  have  g^ 
nerally  power  enough  over  our  imagination  la 
turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  pramiw 
ourselves,  riches,  honours,  and  delights  without 
intermingling  those  vexations  and  anxieties  with 
which  all  human  enjoyments  are  polluted.  If  fear 
breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms  ua  with  dan- 

§ers  and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on 
le  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  eacapos^ 
and  victories;  so  that  we  are  seldom  wimoot 
means  of  palliating  remote  evils,  and  can 
rally  soothe  oursJves  to  tranquiUity, 
any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack 

It  is  therefore,  I  believe,  much  more  coi 
lor  the  solitaiy  and  thon^tful,  to 
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icbeiiies  of  the  futuiii'than  reviews 
•ft  For  the  future  is  pliant  and  ductile, 
U  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong  fancy 
J  fiMrm:  but  the  images  which  memory 
8  are  of  a  stubborn  and  untcactable  na> 
m  objects  of  remembrance  have  already 
,  and  left  their  signature  behind  them  im- 
upon  the  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
m  or  of  change. 

lie  satis&ctions^  therefore,  arising  from 
f  are  less  arbitrary,  they  are  more  solid, 
I  indeed,  the  only  ioys  which  we  can  call 
a.  Whatever  we  nave  once  reposited,  as 
•Kpresses  it,  in  the  tacrtd  treanire  ^  the 
out  of  the  reach  of  accident,  or  violence, 
I  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or 
^malice: 

— Jliwt  Uumen  irritum 
mdam^pu  retro  est  ^jficiet,  iie^« 
OkMmget.  in/eeiiu»^ue  reddet^ 
^kfo4pigitn»§emel  hora  vmL 

er  Ibulf  or  rain  or  shine, 

fi  I  have  poMeM'd,  in  spite  of  fkte  are  mine. 

sven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power, 

■AhM  been,  Das  been,  ted  I  have  had  my  hour. 

OftTOBN. 

I  it  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
Ua  to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and 
Ijr  employed,  to  trace  our  own  progress 
nee,  by  such  tokens  as  excite  neither 
kor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing  has 
fie  or  sufiered,  to  distinguish  one  day 
BCber,  is  to  him  that  has  passed  it  as  u 
Mrer  been,  except  that  he  is  conscious 
m  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his 
Life,  made  memorable  by  crimes,  and 
id  through  its  several  periods  by  wicked- 
indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
b  borror  and  remorse, 
peat  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
m  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to 
■  tbe  effect,  which,  as  well  or  ill  applied, 
iftfe  upon  the  time  to  come ;  for  uough 
d  eodstence,  be  inconceivably  short,  yet 
t»  are  unlimited;  and  there  is  not  the 
,  point  of  timo  but  may  extend  its  con- 
HL  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  advantage, 
mI  eternity,  and  give  us  reason  to  re- 
iC  for  ever,  with  anguish  or  exultation. 
ine  of  life,  in  which  memory  seems  par- 
te claim  predominance  over  the  other 
I  of  the  mmd,  is  our  declining  age.  It 
m  remarked  by  former  writers,  tmit  old 

rierally  narrative,  and  fall  easily  into 
past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
known  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
Mdi  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more 
if  true: 

■MM  hrevit  tpem  not  vetat  imekoart  longmm, 

I  gpua  forbids  thee  to  extend  thjr  cares, 
rtMleh  diy  hopes  beyond  thy  years. 

CaBBCB. 

re  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vi- 
se in  our  favour :  the  changes  which  are 
en  in  the  worid  will  come  too  late  for  our 
lodation ;  and  those  who  have  no  hope 
tbem,  and  to  whom  their  present  state  is 
and  irksome,  must  of  necessity  turn 
iM^iU  beck  to  try  what  retrospect  w^ 


afford.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fort, to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas, 
as  shall  supDort  the  expenses  of  that  time,  which 
is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fond  already  ae- 
quired. 

PeHte  kanetjtneuegfue  JcaeafiM, 

FiMem  animo  certmrn^wuserupu  vimUe*  esmie. 

Seek  here,  ye  young,  the  anchor  of  your  mind; 
Here,  sufTerinf  a^e,  a  bless'd  provision  find. 

BLFHIIiaTOir. 

In  youth,  however  imhappy,  we  solace  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  how- 
ever vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with  in- 
tentions of  repentance ;  but  the  time  comes  at 
last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  trom  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recol- 
lect with  pleasure. 


No.  42.]      SATuaoAT,  Auouit  11,  1750. 
JIftJU  tarddjimmm  ingrafque  tempcrm. 
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How  heavily  my  time  revohree  alonf ! 

SLPHWSTOir. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  wntings,  and 
therefore  very  frequently  lay  vour  papers  aside 
before  I  have  read  them  tnrougfa ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
confess  that,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  my 
opinion  of  your  understanding:  and  that,  though 
I  believe  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindness,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  tHose 
whom  I  sometimes  make  happy  with  opportuni- 
ties to  fill  my  tea-pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  ahall 
therefore  choose  you  for  the  confidant  of  my  dis- 
tresses, and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  conquering  or  escaping  them,  thoti^ 
I  never  expect  from  you  any  of  that  softness  and 
pliancy,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a 
companion  for  the  ladies:  as,  in  the  place  where 
I  now  am,  I  have  recourse  to  the  mastiff  for  pro- 
tection, though  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  a  lap-dog. 

My  mamma  is  every  fine  lady,  who  has  more 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her 
house  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quaiv 
ter  of  the  town.  I  was  bred  from  my  earliest 
infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  nave  heard  of  little  else  than  mes- 
sages, visits,  play-bouses,  and  balls ;  of  the  awk- 
waidness  of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of 
another;  the  charming  convenience  of  some 
rising  fsishion,  the  difficulty  of  playing  a  new 
game,  the  incidents  of  a  masquerade,  and  the 
dresses  of  a  court-night  I  knew  before  I  was 
ten  years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving 
visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my 
acquaintance  was  entitled ;  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vi- 
vadty^  the  stated  and  established  answer  to  every 
compliment ;  so  that  I  was  very  soon  celebrated 
•e  a  wit  and  a  beeu^,  and  bad  heeid  befoce  I  wee 
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thirteen  all  that  if  ever  said  to  a  young  lady.  My 
mother  was  generous  to  so  uncommon  a  degree 
as  to  be  pleased  y/nth  my  advances  into  life,  and 
allowed  me  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  the 
•ame  happiness  with  herself;  though  most  wo- 
men about  her  own  age  were  very  angry  to  see 
younc  girls  so  forward,  and  many  tine  gentlemen 
told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  new  chains 
upon  mankind,  and  to  tyrannize  over  them  at  the 
same  time  with  her  own  charms  and  those  of  her 
daughter. 

1  have  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
have  passed  of  each  year  nine  months  in  town, 
and  tiiree  at  Richmond;  so  that  my  time  has 
been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  company,  and 
the  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  has  in- 
troduced new  diversions,  or  the  revolutions  of 
the  gay  world  have  afforded  new  successions  of 
wits  and  beaus.  However,  my  mother  is  so 
good  an  economist  of  pleasure,  that  I  have  no 
spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every  morning 
brings  some  new  appointment,  and  every  night 
is  hunied  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our 
appearance  at  different  places,  and  of  being  with 
one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the 
card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  settling  our  scheme 
of  felicity  for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that 
1  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote 
county.  As  you  know  the  chief  conversation  of 
all  tea-tables,  in  the  sprin^;^  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be 
passed  till  winter,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  bar- 
renness of  our  topics,  to  relate  the  pleasures  that 
were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe  my  uncle's  seat, 
with  the  park  and  gardens,  the  charming  walks 
And  beautiful  waterfalls;  and  every  one  told 
me  how  much  she  envied  me,  and  what  satis- 
fiiction  she  had  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation  of  the 
jttme  kind. 

As  we  were  all  credulous  in  our  own  favour, 
and  willing  to  imagine  some  latent  satisfaction  in 
any  thing  which  we  have  not  experienced,  I  will 
confess  to  you  without  restraint,  that  I  had  suf- 
fered my  head  to  be  filled  with  expectations  of 
aome  nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that 
I  hoped  for  the  happy  hour  that  should  set  me 
hee  from  noise,  ana  flutter,  and  ceremony,  dis- 
miss me  to  the  peaceful  shade,  and  lull  me  in 
content  and  tranquiUity.  To  solace  myself  under 
the  misery  of  delay,  I  sometimes  heaurd  a  studi- 
4>UB  lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  pastorals  ;  I 
was  delighted  with  scarce  any  talk  but  of  leav- 
ing the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows,  and  frisking 
iambs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and 
aaw  the  coach  at  the  door ;  I  sprung  in  with  ec- 
■tacy,  quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  too  long 
in  taking  leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  rejoiced 
AS  the  ground  grew  less,  wliich  lay  between  me 
and  the  completion  of  my  wishes.  A  few  days 
brought  me  to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from 
the  front  on  a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
newed all  my  expectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
me  some  regret  for  having  lived  so  long  without 
the  enjoyment  which  these  delightful  scenes  were 
now  to  aiibrd  me.  My  aunt  came  out  to  receive 
me,  but  in  a  dress  so  far  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent faihion,  that  I  could  scarcely  look  upon  her 
«atfaoiit  laughttr,  which  would  have  been  no 


kind  requitaUbr  the  trouble  which  she  had  taken 
to  make  herself  fine  against  my  arrivaL  The 
night  and  the  next  morning  were  driven  along 
with  inquiries  about  our  family;  my  aunt  then 
explained  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  stories  of 
my  great  grandfather's  bravery  in  the  civil  ware; 
nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myself. 

At  last  economy  prevailed ;  she  w^it  in  the 
usual  manner  about  her  own  ajRaira,  and  I  was  it 
liberty  to  range  in  the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the 
cascade.  The  novelty  of  the  objects  about  me 
pleased  me  for  a  while,  but  after  a  few  dajrs  thej 
were  new  no  longer,  and  I  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  the  country  was  not  my  element ;  that 
shades,  and  flowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  had 
very  soon  exhausted  all  their  power  of  pleasing, 
and  that  I  had  not  in  myself  any  fund  ot  satisfac- 
tion, with  which  I  could  supply  the  loss  of  mj 
customary  amusements. 

I  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  fi[|pt  warmth 
of  our  embraces,  that  1  bad  leave  to  stay  with  her 
ten  weeks.  Six  only  are  yet  gone,  and  how  shall 
I  live  through  the  remaining  Tour  7  I  go  out,  and 
return;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and  throw  it  away;  I 
catch  an  insect,  and  when  1  have  examinra  its 
colours,  set  it  at  liberty;  I  fling  a  pebble  into  the 
water,  and  see  one  circle  spread  after  another. 
When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  the  great  hall, 
and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play 
with  a  litter  of  kittens,  which  the  cat  happens  tt 
have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  1  shall  grow  melancholy, 
and  therefore  encourages  the  neighbouring  gen 
try  to  visit  us.  They  came  at  first  with  great 
eagerness  to  see  the  fine  lady  from  London,  bat 
when  we  met  we  had  no  common  topic  on  which 
we  could  converse,  they  had  no  cunoat^  after 
plays,  operas,  or  music :  and  I  find  as  little  satia- 
faction  trom  the  accounts  of  the  quarrelB  or  alli- 
ances of  families,  whose  names,  when  once  I  can 
escape,  I  shall  never  hear.  The  women  have 
now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is  made,  and 
are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of  me, 
and  say  little,  because  they  think  tnemselves  not 
at  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condemned  to  solitude ;  the  day 
moves  slowly  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  witti 
uneasiness,  because  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a 
great  distance.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook, 
but  find  its  murmurs  ineffectual :  so  that  I  am 
forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without 
visits,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  with- 
out flattery.  I  walk  because  I  am  disgusted 
with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  1  am 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motiTe  to  a^ 
tion,  nor  any  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inclination.  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  have 
neither  rival  nor  admirer ;  I  cannot  dance  with- 
out a  partner ;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 
lover. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  like- 
ly to  continue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not 
yet  declared  against  existence,  nor  called  upon 
the  Destinies  to  cut  my  thread ;  but  I  have  sin- 
cerely resolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  sudi 
another  summer,  nor  too  hastily  to  flatter  my^ 
self  with  happiness.  Yet  I  have  heard.  Mi; 
Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought  themaelvea 
so  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  bat 
suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  &iiU| 
that,  without  great  pain,  either  of  nund  or  bod^* 
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I  am  thui  weary  of  rnvBelf :  that  the  current  of 
footh  stagnates  and  tnat  I  am  languishing  in  a 
dead  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulse. 
I  ahall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our 
sex,  if  you  will  teach  me  the  art  of  living  alone ; 
for  I  am  confident  that  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
■and  and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  affect  to  talk 
with  ecstacies  of  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
are  in  reality  like  me,  longing  for  the  winter, 
and  wishing  to  he  delivered  from  themselves  by 
eoBpany  and  diversion. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Euphelia. 


No.  43.]    Tuesday,  August  14,  1750. 

Fhiwdnt  perpetuo  torrens  toUt  aeriuM  tre, 
8»dtmmtMkmcbrevi*  ttttitU  per  enmi*  aqua, 

OVID. 


impetuoui  looii  the  torrent  dries, 
k  a  eontant  peaceful  atream  luppUes. 

r.  Lcwii. 


It  ia  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  eve- 
Tj  man  comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there 
10  DO  temperature  so  exactly  regulated  but  that 
some  humour  is  fatally  predominant,  and  that  we 
•10  generally  impregnated,  in  our  first  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which, 
ni  time,  shall  bring  us  to  the  grave. 

This  remark  has  been  extended  by  others  to 
the  mtellecUial  faculties.  Some  that  imagine 
tbemaelves  to  have  looked  with  more  than  com- 
BOD  penetration  into  human  nature,  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is  bom  with 
a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
mod  with  desires  unalterably  detcrmincMi  to  par- 
tienlar  objects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
bo  long  diverted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  are 
Obeli  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the  praise  or 
bbme,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  future  life. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto 
psoved  with  streniiith  proportionate  to  the  assur- 
ance with  which  it  has  been  advanced,  and  per- 
Ittpa  will  never  gain  much  prevalence  by  a  close 
oiominatioa. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputa- 
bio,  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing 
on  opinion,  which  supposes  that  even  complica- 
tions of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  birth, 
and  that  we  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either 
power  or  money. 

Yet  OS  every  step  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
tfamgs  about  us,  so  as  to  lay  us  open  to  new  as- 
■Milts  and  particular  dangers,  and  subjects  us  to 
inoonveniences  from  which  any  other  situation 
it  exempt ;  as  a  public  or  a  private  life,  youth 
mod  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil 
doaely  adherent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  escap- 
ed but  by  quitting  the  state  to  which  it  is  annex- 
ed, and  submitting  to  the  incumbrances  of  some 
odber  condition  ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
erery  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has 
ice  odvantagea  and  its  wants ;  and  that  failures 
md  defects  being  inseparable  from  humanity, 
however  tlie  powersof  understanding  be  extended 
er  contracted,  there  will  on  one  side  or  the  other 
§Jtmu,ju  be  an  avenue  to  error  and  miscarriage. 


There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great, 
and  others  to  little  emplo3mnents :  some  formed 
to  soar  alofl,  and  take  in  wide  views,  and  others 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard 
to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these  the  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  becoming  useless  by  a  darine  negli- 
gence, the  other  by  a  scrupulous  solicitude ;  the 
one  collects  many  ideas,  but  confused  and  indis- 
tinct ;  the  other  is  busied  in  minute  accuracy,  but 
without  compass  and  without  dignity. 

The  general  error  of  those  who  possess  power- 
ful and  elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
schemes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  them- 
selves too  hastily  with  success ;  they  feel  their 
own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the  complacency 
with  which  every  man  surveys  himself,  imagine 
it  still  greater :  they  therefore  look  out  for  under- 
takings worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  engage  in 
them  with  very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine 
that  without  premeditated  measures,  they  uiall 
be  able  to  find  expedients  in  all  difficulties.  They 
are  naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  max- 
ims as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes  by  established  means, 
and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation,  thus  incited  by  the  pride  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  peat  designs. 
The  resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equu  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  charge.  He  that  meets 
with  an  opposition  which  he  did  not  expect,  loses 
his  courage.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  is 
succeeded  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor; miscarriage  makes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an 
attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ex- 
pectations is  painful  and  vexatious ;  he  therefore 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other  en- 
tertainments, till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  his 
first  pursuit,  and  suffers  some  other  project  to 
take  possession  of  his  thoughts,  in  which  the 
same  ardour  of  mind  promises  him  again  certain 
success,  and  which  disappointments  of  the  same 
kind  compel  him  to  abanaon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the 
steadiness  and  perseverance  always  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  a  complicated  scheme,  where 
many  interests  are  to  be  connected,  many  move- 
ments to  be  adjusted,  and  the  joint  effort  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  powers  to  be  directed  to  a 
single  point  In  all  important  events  which  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance  has  been 
the  agent  rather  than  reason ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever Uiose  who  seemed  to  preside  in 'the  transac- 
tion, may  have  been  celebrated  by  such  as  loved 
or  feared  them,  succeeding  times  have  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  than  prudent. 
Every  design  in  which  the  connexion  is  regularly 
traced  from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  must  be 
formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity,  and  re- 
quires not  only  courage  which  danger  cannot 
turn  aside,  hut  constancy  which  fatigues  cannot 
weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  can- 
not exhaust 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  mstances  of 

Ithe  resistless  force  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  this 
that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that  die- 
tant  countries  are  united  with  canaJs.    If  a  man 
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WM  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pick-axe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with 
the  general  design  ana  last  result,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their  disproportion ; 
^et  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  continued, 
in  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  oceans  bounded,  by 
the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spirit,  the  power  of  persist- 
ing in  their  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  sapping 
what  they  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit  ot  van- 
quishing obstinate  resistance  by  obstinate  attacks. 

The  student  who  would  build  his  knowledge 
on  solid  foundations,  and  proceed  by  just  degrees 
to  the  pinnacles  of  truth,  is  directed  oy  the  great 
philosopher  of  France  to  begin  by  doubting  of  his 
own  existence.  In  hke  manner,  whoever  would 
complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise, 
should,  as  soon  as  his  imagination  can  cool  after 
the  first  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes 
every  possible  embarrassment  that  may  retara  or 
defeat  him.  He  should  first  question  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obiections  that  he  has  raised.  It  is  proper, 
says  Old  Markham,'^  to  exercise  your  horse  on 
the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if 
he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  may 
not  be  discouraged ;  and  Horace  advises  his  po- 
etical friend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will  always 
five  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes, 
if  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  (hifi- 
culties  than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated 
by  unexpected  facility  with  double  spirit;  and  if 
we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  justified  by  the 
consequence,  there  will  however  happen  nothing 
against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
sudden  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main 
scheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too 
•crupulously  balances  probabilities,  and  too  per- 
spicaciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  remain 
always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturing 
upon  attempts  on  which  he  may  perhaps  spend 
hi8  labour  without  advantage.  But  previous  de- 
spondence is  not  the  fault  of  those  for  whom  this 
essay  is  designed ;  they  who  require  to  be  warn- 
ed against  precipitation,  will  not  sufier  more  fear 
to  intrude  into  their  contemplations  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  allay  the  effervescence  of  an  agitated 
fancy.  As  Des  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how  a 
man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if 
once  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  question  it,  so 
the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out finding  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  affairs,  that  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  fullies ;  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages. 
The  numbers  tliat  have  been  stopped  in  their  ca- 
reer of  happiness  are  sufficient  to  snow  the  uncer- 


*  Gerrase  Markham,  in  hii  book  entitled  "Perfect 
Honenuuuhip,"  12nio.  1 671 .  He  was  a  dramatic  poet,  and 
aTolnminotts  writer,  on  varioiM  lubjects. 


tiiinty  of  human  foresight ;  but  there  tie  not 
wanting  contrary  instances  of  sach  success  ob- 
tained against  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant 
the  boldest  flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  sopportsd 
by  unshaken  perseverance. 


No.  44.]    Saturday,  August  18, 1750. 
Dreamt  deacend  from  Jove. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


I H  A  D  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember 
it  ever^'  word ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employ- 
ed, you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as  follows: 

Methougnt  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  veij  enter- 
taining set  of  company,  and  extremely  d&ighted 
in  attending  to  a  lively  conversation,  when  oo  a 
sudden  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  riiockiiig 
figures  imagination  can  frame  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  oon* 
tracted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  looks 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  serentj, 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  B00irpioo& 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  dowol 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  bid 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  methrougjh 
rugged  paths,  beset  with  briars  and  thorns,  iiSo 
a  deep  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  pnssfid, 
the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps; 
her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  mi^ 
lignant  vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  soil 
and  involved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  uxiiveital 
gloom.  Dismal  bowlings  resounded  throii|^  tfis 
iorest,  from  every  baleful  tree  the  night  raven  nU 
tered  his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fiD» 
ed  with  desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  scene  my  execrable  guide  ad* 
dressed  me  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Retire  with  me,  O  rash  unthinkine  moitil, 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  worid, 
and  learn  that  pleasure  was  not  designed  tfie  poi^ 
tion  of  human  life.  Man  was  bom  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretched ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  below 
the  stars,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  ojppose  it, 
acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Fir 
then  from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  ana 
social  delight,  and  here  consecrate  the  solitaiy 
hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  datv 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  M 
an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and 
tears." 

This  melancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  mf 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  nrincipM 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  mjrself  beneau  A  blast- 
ed yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismil 
round  my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chitt- 
ed my  heart.  Here  I  resolvea  to  he  till  the  band 
of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably 
wretched.  In  this  sad  situation  1  espiea  on  one 
hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  wnose  heavy 
waves  rolled  on  in  slow  sullen  munnurs.    ~~ 
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tned  to  plunge,  and  w^a  just  upon  the 
len  I  found  myself  suddenly  drawn  back. 
about,  and  was  surprised  dv  the  siglit  of 
lest  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
\  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared 
'  form :  effulgent  glories  sparkled  in  her 
1  their  awful  splendours  were  softened 
sntiest  looks  of  compassion  and  peace, 
pproach  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had 
irmented  mc,  vanished  away,  and  with 
16  horrors  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy 
(lightened  into  cheerful  sunshine,  the 
KOTered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  re- 
led  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
[  was  Quite  transport^  at  this  unexpect- 
pe,  and  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad 
g^ita,  when,  wim  a  look  of  inexpressible 
H^  my  beauteous  dehverer  thus  uttered 
e  instructions  : 

name  is  Religion.  I  am  the  offspring  of 
id  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
md  Joy.  That  monster  from  whose 
VKve  freed  you  is  called  Superstition,  she 
Qd  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
1  Sorrow.  Thus  different  as  we  are,  she 
I  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and 
r,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
ime,  till  she  at  length  drives  them  to  the 
)f  despair,  that  dreadful  abyss  into  which 
B  just  going  to  sink. 

k  round  and  suney  the  various  beauties 
obe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  the 
he  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a 
at  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for 
e  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
h  hand  of  rro\iaence  diffused  such  innu- 
objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
fihe  privilege  of  existence,  and  be  filled 
ktitade  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it? 
enjoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue 
dience ;  and  to  reject  them,  merely  as 
rpleasure,  is  pitiable  ignorance  or  absurd 
ness.  Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of 
udstence ;  the  proper  tendency  of  every 
being,  from  the  highest  order  of  rap- 
raphs,  to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to 
nantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happiness 
r.  Tnej  have  each  faculties  assigned 
▼arious  orders  of  delights." 
It,"  cried  I,  "is  this  the  lan^age  of  Re- 
Ooes  she  lead  her  votaries  mrough  flow- 
I,  and  bid  tlicm  pass  an  unlaborious  life? 
ire  the  painful  toils  of  virtue,  the  morti- 
of  penitence,  the  self-denying  exercises 
and  hemes  ?" 

true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being," 
d  the  mildly,  "do  not  consist  in  unbound- 
^ence,  or  luxurious  ease,  in  the  tumult 
ma,  the  languor  of  indolence,  or  the  flut- 
|fat  amusements.  Yielding  to  immoral 
I  corrupts  the  mind,  living  to  animal  and 
nee  debases  it :  both  in  uieir  degree  dis- 
t  for  its  genuine  ffood,  and  consign  it 
fMBtchedness.  Whoever  would  be  real- 
ff'must  make  the  diUgent  and  regular 
of  his  superior  powers  his  chief  atten- 
yring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
'  good  will  to  his  fellow  creatiu-es,  culti- 
iward  rectitude.  To  his  lower  faculties 
allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by  re- 
him,  invi^rate  his  nobler  pursuits.  In 
ma  inhabited  by  angelic  natures,  un  min- 


gled felicity  for  erer  blooms,  joy  flows  there  with 
a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs 
there  any  mound  to  check  its  course.  Beings 
conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseased, 
as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be,  must  use 
the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government  Who- 
ever £l8  been  ^ilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  submit  both  to  the  painful  workings  of 
nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medicine,  in  or- 
der to  his  cure.  Still  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate 
share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations 
this  fair  mansion  of  his  merciful  Parent  afibrds, 
consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion 
as  this  recovery  advances,  the  hveUest  ioy  will 
spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amenaed  and 
improving  heart  So  far  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair is  the  condition  even  of  the  guilty.  Shud- 
der, poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into 
which  thou  wast  but  now  going  to  plunge. 

"  While  the  most  faulty  have  ever  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be 
supported  with  still  sweeter  consolations  under 
all  Its  experience  of  human  infirmities ;  support- 
ed by  the  gladdening  assurances  that  every  sin- 
cere endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  assisted, 
accepted,  and  rewai^ed.  To  such  a  one  the 
lowhest  self-abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  found- 
ation for  the  most  elevated  hopes ;  since  they 
who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what 
they  are,  shaU  be  enabled  under  my  conduct  to 
become  what  they  desire.  The  Christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparable :  and  to  aspirings  of  un- 
assuming trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  approbation  firom  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  no  difiiculty  is  insurmountable.  Se- 
cure in  this  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con- 
flict with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little 
more  than  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  mind  in 
health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  Provi- 
dence which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  silent 
resignation,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his 
thoughts  and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  wajs, 
is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  transports.  So- 
ciety is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.  In  so- 
cial, active  Ufe,  difficulties  will  perpetually  be 
met  with ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne* 
cessary ;  and  studying  to  behave  right  in  res- 
pect of  these  is  a  msapline  of  the  human  heart, 
useful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itsel£  Suf- 
fering is  no  duty,  but  wnere  it  is  necessaij  to 
avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  good ;  nor  pleasure  a  cnme, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  in- 
clinations, or  lessens  the  generous  activity  of 
virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  his 
present  state,  is  mdeed  faint  and  low,  compared 
with  his  immortal  prospects  and  noble  capaci- 
ties :  but  yet  whatever jportion  of  it  the  distribut- 
ing hand  of  Heaven  offers  to  each  individual,  is 
a  needful  support  and  refreshment  for  the  present 
moment,  so  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining 
of  his  final  destination. 

"Return  then  with  me  from  continual  misery 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grateful  alacrity.  Re- 
turn from  the  contracted  views  of  solitude  to  the 
S roper  duties  of  a  relative  and  dependent  being. 
Leugion  is  not  confined  to  cells  and  closets,  nor 
restrained  to  sullen  retirement  These  arc  the 
gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which  she 
endeavours  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence 
and  social  affection,  that  link  the  welfare  of  erery 
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pmrticuUr  with  that  of  the  whole.  Remember 
that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  to  the  Au- 
thor of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful  behaviour, 
Bs  discovers  a  mmd  satisfied  with  his  dispensa- 
tions.'* 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  and  I  was  going 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse, 
when  a  ring  of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a  new  rising  sun  darting  his  beams 
through  my  windows,  awaked  me.'*' 

I  am  yours,  ice. 


No.  45.]    Tuesday,  August  21,  1750. 

"Hwtf  iityitmi  YlvviTai  vurtpta^ 

KD*  3'  ix'^pd  ndrra. KUKJP. 

This  if  the  chier  felicity  of  life. 

That  concord  nnile«  on  the  connubial  bed ; 

But  now  'tia  hatred  all. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Though,  in  the  dissertations  which  you  have 

Siven  us  on  marriage,  very  just  cautions  are  laid 
own  against  the  common  causes  of  infelicity  and 
the  necessity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice, 
the  first  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated  ; 
yet  I  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exhausted, 
but  that  a  little  reflection  would  present  to  the 
mind  many  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts 
which  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  and  forci- 
bly impressed. 

Yon  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  that  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  uncon- 
tested principle,  that  marriage  ia  generally  unhap- 
py :  but  I  know  not  whether  a  man,  who  pro- 
fesses to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes  from 
his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  his 
character  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  impli- 
citly, and  receives  maxims  without  recalhng 
them  to  a  new  examination,  especially  when 
they  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and  include 
such  vanety  of  circumstances.  As  I  have  an 
equal  right  vrith  others  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  mc,  and  a  better  title  to  determine 
concerning  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  than 
many  who  talk  of  it  without  experience,  I  am 
unwilHng  to  be  restrained  by  mere  authority  from 
advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  worldwiU  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  com- 
monly unhappy,  otherwise  than  as  life  is  unhap- 
py ;  and  that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  con- 
nubial miseries,  have  as  much  satisfaction  as  their 
nature  would  have  admitted,  or  their  conduct 
procured,  in  any  other  condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their 
eariier  years,  blame  the  folly  ana  rashness  of 
their  own  choice,  and  warn  those  whom  they  eee 
coming  into  the  woHd  against  the  same  precipi- 
tance and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  days  which  they  so  much  wish  to 
call  back,  are  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but 
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of  youth,  the  days  of  novelty  and  improremeDt 
of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health  ana  yigour  oi 
body,  of  gayety  ana  lightness  of  heart.  It  is 
not  easy  to  surround  life  with  any  circimistancei 
in  which  youth  will  not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we 
shall  find  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  more 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  tliey  censure  themselves  for  the  indiscre> 
tion  of  tlicir  choice,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that 
they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we  see  the  same  dis- 
content at  every  other  part  of  fife  which  we  can- 
not change.  Converse  with  almost  any  man, 
grown  olain  a  profession,  and  you  will  mid  him 
regretting  tliat  he  did  not  enter  into  some  diflfereot 
course,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  senius  bet- 
ter adapted,  or  in  which  he  discovers  that  wealth 
and  honoiu*  are  more  easily  attained.  "The 
merchant,"  says  Horace,  "  envies  the  soldier, 
and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  chents  hmraaa  him. 
calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  countrjrman ;  and 
the  countryman,  when  business  calls  him  to 
town,  proclaims  that  there  is  no  happiness  bat 
amidst  opulence,  and  crowds."  Every  man  r^" 
counts  the  inconveniences  of  his  own  station,  and 
thinks  those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  has 
not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married  prmiee  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  a  single  state,  and  the  sindb  fly 
to  marriage  from  the  weariness  of  soUtude.  From 
all  our  observations  we  may  collect  with  certain- 
ty, that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  dis- 
cover in  what  particular  condition  it  wiD  find 
most  alleviations ;  or  whether  all  external  a^ 
pendages  are  not,  as  we  use  them,  the  caues 
either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  fer 
ease  from  change  of  posture  ;  he  changes  it.  and 
finds  himself  eaually  tormented :  and  of  the 
same  kind  are  tne  expedients  by  which  we  en> 
deavour  to  obviate  or  elude  those  imeamneiMi» 
to  which  mortality  will  always  be  subject.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  married  state  is  enunoidy 
miserable,  since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  tlie 
death  of  their  partners  has  set  free  from  it,  eaiO' 
ing  it  again. 

wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  inceesantly 
complaining  of  each  other ;  and  there  wouM  M 
reason  for  imagining  that  almost  every  house  was 
infested  with  pervcrseness  or  oppression  beyond 
human  sufferance,  did  we  not  know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  li^ 
mentations  and  reproaches,  and  how  natniilly 
every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who 
happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancf 
ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  viieii, 
with  repeated  efforta,  we  cannot  reach  it,  pei^ 
suade  ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ilU 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  nnd  sny  other 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  was 
not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  of\en  remarked  dHft  thong^ 
our  diseases  are  sufficiently  numeroof^mnd  a^ 
vere,  yet  when  we  inquire  into  the  stnictuie  ol 
the  body,  the  tenderness  of  some  parts,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  others,  and  the  immense  multif^city 
of  animal  functions  that  must  concur  to  the  healtb* 
ful  and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  povrers,  tbera 
appears  reason  to  wonder  ratherthat  we  are  pre- 
served so  long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,  and 
that  our  frame  subsists  for  a  single  day,  or  hour. 
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without  disorder,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
broken  or  obstructed  by  violence  of  accidents  or 
length  of  time. 

The  same  reflection  arises  in  my  mind,  upon 
obaenration  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
frequently  contracted.  When  I  see  the  avari- 
«aous  and  crafty  taking  companions  to  their  ta- 
bles and  their  beds  without  any  inquiry,  but  af- 
ter forms  and  money ;  or  the  ^ddy  and  thought- 
less uniting  themselves  for  hfe  to  those  whom 
tbev  have  only  seen  by  the  light  of  tapers  at  a 
ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for  their  chil- 
dreUf  without  inquiring  after  their  consent ;  when 
■ome  marry  for  neirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
•nd  others  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
those  whom  they  do  not  love,  because  they  have 
found  themselves  rejected  where  they  were  more 
tolicitous  to  please  ;  when  some  many*  because 
their  servants  cheat  them,  some  because  they 
squander  their  own  money,  some  because  their 
houses  are  pestered  with  company,  some  because 
tbey  will  Uve  hke  other  people,  and  some  only 
beoinse  they  are  sick  of  tnemselvrs,  I  am  not  so 
Buich  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage  is  some- 
thpes  unhapp3%  ^"  ^^  ^^  appears  so  little  loaded 
with  calamity ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  so- 
ciety has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
hardly  overbalance  them. 

Bj  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the 
Ben  and  women  never  saw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  by  this  method  many  unsuita- 
ble matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
■Mocinted  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  other.  Yet  perhaps,  among  a  people  so 
little  delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications, 
and  the  uniformity  of  life,  gave  no  opportunity 
tor  imagination  to  interpose  its  objections,  there 
waa  not  much  danger  of  capricious  dislike ;  and 
while  they  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they 
BHgfat  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thought 
ef  the  defects  of  one  another. 

Amongst  us  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice, 
and  affluence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more 
cantions  requisite  to  secure  tranauillity ;  and  yet 
if  we  observe  the  manner  in  wnich  those  con- 
»,  who  have  singled  out  each  other  for  mar- 
,  we  shall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
lost  much  by  their  restraint  For  the  whole 
endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  times  of 
ecmrtabip,  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and 
ical  desires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  studied 
compliance,  and  continual  affectation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the 
ether  but  in  a  mask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
ten on  both  sides  with  so  much  art,  and  discovered 
afterward  with  so  much  abruptness,  that  each 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transformation 
baa  happened  on  the  wedding  night,  and  that,  by 
a  atran|{i  imposture,  one  has  been  courted,  ana 
another  Married. 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  ques- 
tion all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  ma> 
tnmonial  complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour 
■I  the  time  ot  courtship,  and  inform  them  that 
tbej  are  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine^  when  a 
contract  begun  with  fraud  has  ended  m  disap- 
it 

Iam,4Ee. 
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-—-Gentu,  etproavos,  et  ftut  noufadmut  ipti. 

Fix  ea  mottra  voce  OVXH. 

Nought  from  my  birth  or  anceKtort  I  claiai  | 
All  U  my  own,  my  honour  and  my  ihamo. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


?IR, 


Since  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  regarti 
to  my  complaints  as  to  publish  them,  I  am  in- 
clined by  vanity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  cor- 
respondence ;  and,  indeed,  without  either  of  these 
motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
swells  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom 
1  can  freely  converse.  "While  I  am  thus  em- 
ployed, some  tedious  hours  will  slip  away,  and 
when  I  return  to  watch  the  clock,  I  sh  Jl  find 
that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  the 
dav. 

Vou  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write 
with  much  consideration  of  any  thine  but  my  own 
convenience ;  and,  not  to  conceal  irom  you  my 
real  sentiments,  the  little  time  which  I  have 
spent,  against  my  ^ill,  in  solitary  meditation, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors,  I  have  now  sufificient  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  with  all  your  splendid  professions  of  wis- 
dom, and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  hove 
very  little  sincerity  ;  that  you  either  write  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon 
mankind,  or  that  you  take  no  care  to  tnink  right, 
but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  as  guides,  mis- 
lead your  followers  bv  credulity  or  negligence; 
that  you  produce  to  the  public  whatever  notions 
you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  ex- 
jpress,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  just, 
and  transcribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  ola 
autliors  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careless  aa 
yourselves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  my- 
self with  so  much  acrimony  on  a  question  m 
which  women  are  supposed  to  have  very  little 
interest ;  and  yon  are  likely  enough,  for  1  have 
seen  many  instances  of  the  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  me,  that  I  am  more  properly  employed  in 
playing  with  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myself 
airs  ofcriticism,  and  censuring  the  learned.  But 
you  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  1  am  to  be 
mtimidatcd  by  your  contempt,  or  silenced  by 
your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to  judge: 
as  I  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  and 
these  privileges,  which  I  nave  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
resign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business, 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisure  in  the  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  have  passed  the  superfluities  of  time, 
which  the  diversions  of  the  town  left  upon  my 
hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sen- 
timents, common  to  all  authors  of  this  class.  I 
have  found  almost  every  page  filled  with  the 
charms  and  happiness  of  a  country  hfe :  that 
life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some 
scene  or  other  wishes  to  have  been  bom,  and 
which  is  represented  at  a  certain  refoge  fiom 
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folly,  &om  anxiety,   firom    passion,  and  from 
guilt. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate 
exclamations,  and  soothing  descriptions,  with- 
out feeling  some  desire  to  enjoy  the  state  in  which 
all  this  felicity  was  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  therefore 
I  received  with  raptures  the  invitation  of  my 
good  aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  unknown 
influence  I  should  find  all  hopes  and  fears, 
jealousies  and  competitions,  vanish  from  my 
ncart  upon  my  first  arrival  at  the  seats  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity;  that  I  should  sleep  in 
halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  elysian  gardens, 
where  I  should  meet  with  nothing  but  softness 
of  benevolence,  the  candour  of  simplicity,  and 
tlie  cheerfulness  of  content^  where  i  should  see 
reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  with- 
out any  interruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, and  every  day  passing  m  such  a  manner 
as  the  severest  wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  I  expected,  and 
this  I  had  by  a  hundred  authors  been  taught  to 
expect.  By  this  expectation  I  was  led  hither, 
and  here  I  live  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  without 
any  other  comfort  than  that  of  hoping  to  return 
to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been 
driven,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from 
absolute  inactivity,  to  make  myself  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  and  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  conversation  and  employments,  but  am 
far  from  discovering  in  them  more  innocence  or 
wisdom,  than  in  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more  cheerful 
and  more  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the 
park,  ynth  giving  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ment to  scandal.    1  cannot  wholly  clear  them 
from  the  charge ;  but  must,  however,  observe, 
in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlers,  that,  if  not  by 
principle,  we  are  at  least  by  accident  less  guilty 
of  defamation  than  the  country  ladies.   For  hav- 
ing greater  numbers  to  observe  and  censure,  we 
are  commonly  content  to  charge  them  only  with 
their  own  faults  or  follies,  and  seldom  give  way 
to  malevolence,  but  such  as  arises  from  some  in- 
jury or  affront,  real  or  imaginary,  offered  to  our- 
selves.   But  in  these  distant  provinces,  where 
the  same  families  inhabit  the  same  houses  from 
age  to  age,  they  transmit  and  recount  the  faults 
of  a  whole  succession.    I  have  been  informed 
how  every    estate  in  the    neighbourhood   was 
originally  got,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  tlie  ac- 
counts given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  owner.     I  have  been 
told  of  intrigues  between  beaux,  and  toasts  that 
have  been  now  three  centuries  in  their  quiet 
graves,  and  am  oflen  entertained  with  traditional 
scandal  on  persons  of  whose  names  there  would 
have  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  com- 
mitted somewhat  that  might  disgrace  their  de- 
scendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend 
the  air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just 
left  the  company ;  upon  which  two  grave  matrons 
looked  with  great  slyness  at  each  other,  and  the 
elder  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  Henry  the  Eighth.  You  may  imagine  that 
(  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  propriety  of 
the  question:  but  after  fiaving  waited  a  while  for 
infonnatioa,  I  was  told  that  the  lady's  grandmo- 


ther had  a  great-great-jgrandmotlier  thct  wi«  aa 
attendant  on  Anna  Bul^n,  and  supposed  to  hare 
been  too  much  afavomite  of  the  kmg. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  the 
principal  persons  of  two  fiimilies,  the  maUgmtj 
is  continued  without  end,  and  it  is  conimpn  w 
old  maids  to  fall  out  about  some  election,  in 
which  their  grandfathers  were  competitors;  the 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  jret  extin- 
guished ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood  who  have  destroyed  each  otber*8  game  from 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  wnen  an  m> 
coimt  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injured 
the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  ef 
the  hearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  he 
might  now  have  some  notion,  of  theraragesi 
mittcd  by  his  ancestors  in  their  retreat  from '. 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an 
inheritance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  Tened 
in  history,  that  the  various  factions  of  thtscoontiy 
may  be  understood.  You  cannot  expect  to  bt 
on  good  terms  with  families  who  are  resolved  to 
love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  jooi 
intimates,  you  are  peHiaps  to  consider  inncli 
party  you  most  favour  in  the  barons'  wars.  I 
nave  oflen  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  annt*8  n> 
sitants  by  confounding  the  interests  oi  York  and' 
Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for  sitting  ■> 
lent  when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tjnnt 
I  have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pieteneet 
to  circumspection,  for  I  find  it  impossilue  in  len- 
than  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  can- 
tions.  At  London,  if  you  know  your  company^ 
and  their  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  you  are  bers 
suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-grand'' 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  were  dm 
cided  in  armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  an- 
cient times.  I  hope  therefore  that  yon  will  not 
condemn  my  impatience,  if  I  am  weary  of  attends 
ing  where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  of  muN 
reUing  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  ana  tbit 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  hm 
by  some  facetious  performance. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Euracua. 
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^tumquam  ki*  9oUgHis  oeqtde*eamt  dehUU^  etfrmfw 
eadem  tUa  kumanitate  qua  «m,  mt  hoc  ipf  ■niiMfH 
rem, indrnzit.  Iftm idf  %mm«% elim dmriorjun: imc iff' 
noro  alio*  kujutmodi  eamtt  nikU  awtplitu  voemn  f  w 
damnum ;  eoque  nbi  mafnot  kommes  et  tofinan  «<- 
deri.  Quianma^i»apttntesqu«»mttn€seu:  kmiiut 
non  nmt.  Hommit  ett  «smi  afiei  doUrt^  tmtin  :  n* 
nstere  taaun,  et  tolmtia  mdmttttre ;  mou  solmtiia  MS 
tgere.  ruM. 

These  proeeedinp  hare  afforded  me  eome  comlbrt  fa  agf 
distreu ;  notwithstandiof  which,  I  am  still  dispirilad  taA 
unhinged  by  the  same  motives  of  humanity  that  ii  ' 
me  to  grant  such  iudulf  ences.  However,  I  ~ 
wish  to  become  less  susceptible  of  tendei 
these  kind  of  misfortunes  would  bo  estimi 
persons  only  as  common  losses,  and  iVom  such  i 
they  would  conceive  themselves  groat  and  wiae  Ben.  I 
shall  not  determine  either  their  greatness  or  their 
dom ;  but  I  am  certain  they  have  no  hummity.  h  \ 
part  of  a  man  to  bo  aifocted  with  grief,  to  feel  aorrnWi  i 
the  same  time  that  he  is  to  resist  it,  and  to  admit  of  ea 
fort- — Earl  of  Orrery, 


Of  the  passions  with  which  the  mind  of 

agitated,  it  may  be  obeenred,  that  thej  natm^y 
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toifraidf  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting 
and  quickening  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
Thus  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  animates 
oar  progress ;  and  if  there  are  some  which  per- 
haps may  be  indulged  till  they  outgrow  the  good 
appropriated  to  their  satisfaction,  as  it  is  fre- 
auentiy  observed  of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet 
weir  immediate  tendency  is  to  some  means  of 
happiness  roally  existing,  and  generally  witliin 
die  prospect    The  miser  always  imagines  that 
there  is  a  certain  sum  that  will  fill  his  heart  to 
the  brim ;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like  King 
Pjrrrhus,  has  an  acauiaition  in  his  thoughts  that 
it  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  shall 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  ease  or  gayety,  in  re- 
or  devotion. 
Sorrow  is  perhaps  the  only  aflection  of  the 
that  can  be  excepted  from  this  general  re- 
Baik,  and  it  therefore  oeserves  the  particular  at- 
tantion  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  arduous 
pfoviooe  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mental 
conatitittioa.    The  other  passions  are  diseases 
indeed,  but  they  necessanly  direct  us  to  their 
pnper  cure.    A  man  at  once  feels  the  pain  and 
■JMnrs  the  medicine,  to  which  he  is  carried  with 
gnater  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more 
^yr^rristing^  and  cures  himself  by  unerring  in- 
•Imot,  as  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  rehited 
bv  JEHuk  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary  herbs. 
BdI  ibr  sorrow  there  is  no  remedy  provided  by 
miiare;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
paiahle,  and  dwells  upon  objects  that  have  lost 
er  changed  their  existence ;  it  requires  what  it 
caaooC  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should 
ba  rspealed ;  that  the  dead  should  return,  or  the 
^Mt  should  be  recalled. 

Sorrow  is  not  that  regret  for  negligence  or  er- 
ior  which  may  animate  us  to  future  care  or  acti- 
vity or  that  repentance  of  crimes  for  which,  how- 
•fw  iiTevocahle,  our  Creator  has  promised  to  ac- 
tt^  it  as  an  atonement;  the  nam  which  arises 
fion  these  causes  has  very  salutary  effects,  and 
(l  crery  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation 
a  those  miscarriages  tlmt  produce  it.  Sorrow 
ii  properiy  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our 
Soiree  are  fixed  upon  the  past,  without  looking 
ferwaid  to  the  future,  an  incessant  wish  that 
tgrnrfhing  were  otherwise  than  it  has  been,  a 
lonnenting  and  harassing  want  of  some  enjoy- 
Bent  or  possession  which  we  have  lost,  and 
which  no  endeavours  can  possibly  regain.  Into 
ioch  anguish  manjhave  sunk  upon  some  sudden 
diomiiition  of  their  fortune,  an  unexpected  blast 
ef  their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of 
fiieods.  They  have  suffered  all  sensibility  of 
pleaaure  to  be  destroyed  by  a  single  blow,  have 
ap  for  ever  the  hopes  of  substituting  any 
object  in  the  room  of  that  which  th%y  la- 
,  resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despond- 
fDcy,  and  worn  themselves  out  in  unavailing 


Tec  so  much  is  this  passion  the  natural  conse- 
qamce  |f  jendemess  and  endearment,  that  how- 
#fisr  Pvkd  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  re- 
pmaaiJiil  not  to  feel  it  on  some  occasions;  and 
M  widelj  and  constandy  has  it  always  prevailed, 
Ait  tfaa  laws  of  some  nations,  and  the  customs 
•T  others,  have  limited  a  time  for  the  external 
MpeaiBHCfi  of  grief  caused  by  t|ie  dissolution  of 
wee  ■ffiances,  iad  the  breach  of  domestic  union. 

It  Msms  determined  by  the  general  suffiage  of 
that  eonow  is  to  a  ceMun  point  lauda* 


hie,  as  the  ofispring  of  love,  or  at  least  pardon- 
able, as  the  eflTect  of  weakness ;  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  increase  by  indulgence,  but 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  du- 
ties, and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at 
first  unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed, 
whether  with  or  witliout  our  choice ;  it  may  after- 
wards be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affectionate 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something 
will  be  extorted  by  nature,  and  something  may 
be  given  to  the  world.  But  all  beyond  the  bursts 
of  passion,  or  the  forms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
sacrifice,  to  the  vain  longings  of  afllection,  that 
time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  the  task  of 
our  station. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  law- 
fully entering,  gains  such  a  firm  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  it  is  not  afterward  to  be  ejected : 
the  mournful  ideas,  first  violently  impressed  ana 
afterwards  willingly  received,  so  much  engross 
the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  gayety,  and  perplex  ratiocination.  An 
habitual  sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the 
faculties  are  chained  to  a  single  object,  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  but  with  hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lise  to  clieerfulness  and  alacrity ;  and  therefore 
many,  who  have  laid  down  rules  of  intellectual 
health,  think  preservatives  easier  than  remedies, 
and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves  with  favour- 
ite enioyments,  not  to  indulge  the  luxury  of  fond- 
ness, but  to  keep  our  mincb  always  suspended 
in  such  indifference,  that  we  may  change  the  ob- 
jects about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliance  with  this  rule  might,  pei^ 
haps,  contribute  to  tranquiUity,  but  surely  it 
would  never  produce  happiness.  He  that  re- 
gards none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  losing  them, 
must  hve  for  ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures 
of  sjpipathy  and  confidence ;  he  must  feel  no 
melting  fondness,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor 
any  of  those  honest  joys  which  nature  annexes 
to  the  power  of  pleasing.  And  as  no  man  can 
justly  claim  more  tenderness  than  he  pays,  he 
must  forfeit  his  share  in  that  ofHcious  and  watch- 
ful kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and 
those  lenient  endearments  by  which  love  only 
can  soften  hfe.  He  may  justly  be  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more  warmth  in 
their  heart ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  court- 
ed, and  with  whatever  services  obliged,  his  prin- 
ciples will  not  suffer  to  make  equal  returns,  and 
who,  when  you  have  exhausted  all  the  instances 
of  good-will,  can  only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  be 
an  enemy  ? 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neu- 
traUty  and  indifference,  is  unreasonable  and  vain. 
If  by  excluding  joy  we  could  shut  out  grief,  the 
scheme  would  deserve  very  serious  attention; 
but  since,  however  we  may  debar  ourselves  from 
happiness,  misery  will  find  its  way  at  many  in- 
lets, and  the  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  re- 
grard,  though  we  may  witnhold  it  from  the  invita- 
tions of  pleasure,  we  may  surely  endeavour  to 
raise  life  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain 
happiness  for  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  he  eon* 
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fetsed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
■ession,  will  be  for  some  time  our  sorrow  for  the 
loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  moralist 
to  inquire  whether  such  pains  may  not  quickly 

S've  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought  that 
e  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart' from  its 
embarrassment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes 
of  merriment  Others  imagine,  that  such  a  tran- 
sition is  too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to 
soothe  it  into  tranquilUty,  by  making  it  acquaint- 
ed with  miseries  more  dreadful  and  afflictive,  and 
diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regard 
which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our 
own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  qf  those  re- 
medies will  be  sufficiently  powerful.  The  effi- 
cacy of  mirth  it  is  not  always  easy  to  try,  and 
the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  be  suspected 
to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  will  destroy, 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  thoush  there  is 
much\indness,  there  is  little  grief;  they  see  their 
friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which 
is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care  of  them- 
selves; and  whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts 
equally  busy,  will  find  himself  equally  unaffected 
with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  effects  might  doubtless  be  accelerat- 
ed by  auickenins  the  succession,  and  enlarging 
the  variety  of  objects. 


Si  Umpore  longo 

Leniri  poUrit  luctuM,  tu  $ptmt  morari, 
QiM  «a|nel  nbitemptu  erit. 


caoTius. 


Til  long  ere  tim9  can  mitigate  your  grief', 
To  wisdom  fly,  she  quickly  bringt  relief. 

r.  LEWIS. 

Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  eve- 
ry new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 


No.  48.]        Saturday,  Sept.  1,  1750. 

Non  9tt  vivere,  itd  valere,  vita.  mart. 

For  life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well. 


ELPHIlffSTON. 


Among  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the 
succeeding  part  of^our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any 
against  which  warnings  are  of  less  efficacy  than 
the  neglect  of  health.  When  the  springs  of  mo- 
tion are  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with 
vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  im- 
becility that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced 
with  so  much  strength,  and  the  limbs  which  play 
with  so  mnrh  activity,  will  lose  all  their  power 
under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  with  numbness,  and 
totter  with  debility. 

To  the  argtiments  which  have  been  used 
affainst  complaints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the 
philosophers  have,  I  think,  forgot  to  add  the  in- 


credulity of  those  to  whom  we  reooont  our  suA 
ferings.  But  if  the  purpose  of  lamentation  be  to 
excite  pity,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  age  ami 
weakness  to  tell  their  plaintive  stories ;  for  pit? 
presupposes  sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  will 
show  lliem,  that  those  who  do  not  feel  pain,  sel- 
dom think  that  it  is  felt;  and  a  short  recollectioo 
will  inform  almost  every  man',  that  he  is  only  re- 
paid the  insult  which  he  has  given,  since  he  may 
remember  how  oflen  he  has  mocked  infirmity, 
lau^Iied  at  its  cautions,  and  censiu^  its  im- 
patience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care 
of  health  ridiculous  by  suffering  it  to  prevail  over 
all  other  considerations,  as  the  miser  nas  brought 
frugality  into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  love 
of  money  not  to  share,  but  to  engross,  his  mind : 
they  botn  err  alike,  by  confounding  the  means 
with  the  end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be 
well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  rich:  ana  forget 
that  every  terrestrial  advantage  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  it  furnishes  abiUties  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties, 
as  well  as  pleasures,  of  life,  that  the  crime  of 
squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  and  he  that 
for  a  short  gratification  brings  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasore  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion  uid 
clamours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  maturar 
and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  the  cham- 
ber and  the  couch,  ma^  be  justly  reproached, 
not  only  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  own  happiness^ 
but  as  a  robber  of  the  public ;  as  a  wretdi  that 
has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness of  his  station,  and  refused  that  part  which 
Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general  task  of 
human  nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  man 
to  be  pitied  than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated 
mind,  labouring  under  the  weight  of  a  distem- 
pered body.  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  alwaja 
spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  of 
wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his  powers 
fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  Uie  day 
of  action  never  arrives.  He  Ues  down  delighted 
with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his  am- 
bition with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  be- 
nevolence with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of 
the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  imp^ 
tience  and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer  anj 
wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  mi- 
sery. It  may  be  said  that  disease  generally  be- 
gins that  equality  which  death  completes;  the 
distinctions  which  set  one  man  so  much  above 
another  are  very  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  ol 
a  sick  chamb-^r,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from 
the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated, 
the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  ana 
the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and  bright- 
est of  mortal  bein^  finds  nothing  led  hi%tmt  the 
consciousness  of  mnocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  GredL 
poets  a  short  hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her 
power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  hei^t- 
ening  the  gifls  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjojrment 
to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  much  fore* 
and  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languidi«d 
under  the  discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  linger- 
ing disease,  canread  it  without  feeling  the  ' 
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fM  daiiee  b  bb  heut,  and  adding  from  hit  own 
experience  new  Yigour  to  the  wish,  and  from  his 
own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture. 
The  particular  occasion  of  this  little  composition 
i^  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  author 
had  been  sick,  and  in  the  first  raptures  of  re- 
turning vigour  addressed  Health  in  the  following 

mazmer: 

• 

Mcrj  0*09  valoifti 

El  ydp  rtt  ij  wAoHrov  x^9^i  *)  ftKiiaVf 
Tif  ti6iuiiO¥6f  T  Avdpioirots 

*H  cf  rtf  iXXa  dUStv  ivdptiwott  ripxpiff 

*H  w6im9  iftwoi  iri^avraf 
Mrrit  vei^i  fidKaioa  iYy/cia, 
Tc^Xc  wdrrUf  koJ  Atf/iTCi  j^aptftav  tap' 

ZiBtv  ii  X'f^^*  oi6iis,  cv6alititv  irAu* 

**  Health,  most  venerable  of  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven !  with  thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  be  passed,  nor  do  thou  refune  to  bless  me 
with  thy  residence.  For  whatever  there  is  of 
beauty  or  of  pleasure  in  wealtli,  in  descendants, 
or  tA  sovereign  command,  the  highest  summit  of 
human  enjovment,  or  in  those  objects  of  human 
desire  whicn  we  endeavour  to  chase  into  the 
toiboflove;  whatever  delight,  or  whatever  so- 
lace is  ^nted  by  the  celestials,  to  soflen  our  fa- 
turuea,  m  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happiness, 
afi  those  joys  spread  out  and  flourish ;  m  thy 
l^esence  blooms  the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  with- 
out thee  no  man  is  happy." 

Soch  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its 
oo-operstion  every  other  comfort  is  toipid  and 
lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the 
■on.  And  yet  this  bliss  is  commonlv  thrown 
away  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or  in  foolish  ex- 
periments on  our  own  strength ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remembering  its  value,  or  waste  it  to 
•bow  how  much  we  nave  to  spare ;  it  is  some- 
times given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and 
chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of 
jollity  and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
impropriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the 
followers  of  pleasure.  Some  men  ruin  the  fabric 
of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels,  and  others  by 
intemperate  studies ;  some  batter  it  by  excess, 
and  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy 
root  of  bacchanaUan  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little 
porpose  that  advice  is  offered,  though  it  requires 
DO  great  abiUties  to  prove,  that  he  loses  pleasure 
who  loses  health ;  their  clamours  are  too  loud  for 
the  whispers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the  course 
of  life  with  too  much  precipitance  to  stop  at  the 
call  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
boaied  in  adding  thousands  to  thousands,  pay 
much  regard  to  him  that  shall  direct  them  to  has- 
teo  moir  jiowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lov- 
ers of  mpffey  are  generally  cool,  deliberate  and 
tliougfat^l,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the 
ffreatereood  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
leas.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
moaey,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  pro- 
' ;  but  thousands  and  millions,  are  of  small 
to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the 
to  repair  the  broken  organJibf  sense,  or  re- 


suscitate the  powers  of  digestion.  Porertj  m^ 
indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly ;  but 
let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  another,  nor 
take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness. 

Prcje^e  amimtm !  qnam  veUent  4tthere  tn  mU» 
HuMC  et  pauperiemt «  durot  per/erf  Ubcru  I 

vias. 

For  hralthful  iodigenoe  in  vain  they  prajr, 
In  quest  of  wealth  who  throw  their  liTea  nwaj 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregnlar  and 
impetuous  pureuit  of  literary  accompfishments 
are  yet  less  to  be  excused;  for  th^  ought  to 
know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  its 
strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than  is 
proportionate  to  the  effect  produced.  Whoever 
takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving  himself  of 
rest  ana  refreshment,  must  not  only  pay  back  the 
hours,  but  pav  them  back  with  usur^  ;  and  fbr 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed  must 
give  up  years  to  the  listlessness  of  languor,  and 
the  implacability  of  pain.  They  whose  endea> 
vour  is  mental  excellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too 
late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of 
the  bodv,  and  find  that  knowledffe  may  easil?  be 
lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  the  flights  ofi 
patience,  and  the  peevishness  of  decrepitude. 


No.  49.]     TuESDAT,  Sept.  4,  1750. 

No*  cmnit  «ort«r,  wtultmqu*  pmr§  m§i 
FitiMt  LibithuiiHt  utqiu  ego  potttra 
Crescam  luude  recent. 


•    Whole  Horace  shall  not  die ;  his  soofs  shall  mvs 
The  greatest  portion  from  the  greedy  grave. 

caBBCa. 

The  firat  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  ap- 
petites which  Providence  has  given  to  man  m 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Immediately  afler  our  birth,  thirst  and 
hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw 
by  instinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied,  we  express  our  uneasiness  by  im- 
portunate and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  ob* 
tained  a  place  or  posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  in- 
activity, is  that  of  our  passions :  we  quickly  be- 
gin to  be  sensible  of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  ha- 
tred, desire  and  aversion ;  these  arising  from  the 
power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend  their 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our 
knowledge  enlarges.  At  first  we  have  no  thought 
of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it;  we  after- 
wards begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before  it  approaches 
us  very  nearly :  but  by  degrees  we  discover  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remote 
consequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into 
caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigil- 
ance and  solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at 
which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  perform  or  en- 
dure many  things  in  themselves  toilsome  and  un- 
pleasing,  because  we  know  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perience, that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  br 
the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  posi- 
tive good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than  iteelf. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exercise  of 
its  powers,  the  animal  appetites  and  the  passions 
immediately  arising  from  them,  are  not  soffident 


^ 
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i»  fiad  it  •mpbjiaent;  the  wanU  of  nature  are 
•CMB  fuppliea,  the  fear  of  their  return  is  easily 

^)radudea,  and  something  more  is  necessary  to  re* 
iene  the  long  intervals  of  inactivity,  and  to  give 
•those  faculties,  which  cannot  lie  wholly  quies- 
«eo(^  some  fMuticular  direction.  For  tk^s  reason, 
^[iem  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  by  degrees 
produced ;  and,  from  having  wishes  only  in  con- 
sequence of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
consequence  of  our  wishes  ^  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  set  a  value  upon  thmgs  which  are  of  no 
us^  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  them ; 
thiiigs  which  can  neither  satisfy  hunger  nor  miti- 
gate pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which  therefore,  we  find  of  no  esteem  among 
thoae  nations,  whose  artless  and  barbarous  man- 
ners keep  them  alw^ays  anxious  for  the  necessa- 
hes  of  Uie. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  generally  of  all  those  desires  which  arise 
froM  the  comparison  of  our  condition  with  that  of 
•others.  He  that  thinks  himself  poor  because  his 
AMf  hbour  is  richer ;  he  that,  like  Caesar,  would 
rather  be  the  first  man  of  a  village,  than  the  se- 
cond in  the  capital  of  the  world,  has  apparently 
kindled  in  himself  desires  which  he  never  receiv- 
ed from  nature,  and  acts  upon  principles  esta^ 
bliaked  only  by  the  authority  of  custom. 

Of  those  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  ava- 
Ticeand  envy,  are  universally  condemned:  some, 
«s  friendship  and  curiosity,  generally  praised ; 
but  there  are  others  about  which  the  sunrages  of 
the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted, 
whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  filling  the  minds  of 
-others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
by  ffenerations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
tiuuL  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  nothing  better  than  splendid  mad- 
ness, as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by 
iblly ;  for  what,  say  they,  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by  the 
hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  grave?  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus 
wideljr  put  upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular 
condition,  that,  during  life,  it  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed 7  To  gain  the  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desira- 
ble with  any  other  prerogative  of  superiority,  be- 
cause fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of 
life,  to  terrify  opposition,  and  fortify  tranquillity ; 
but  to  what  end  shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man- 
kind, when  we  can  no  longer  receive  any  bene- 
fits from  their  favour  ?  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed, 
as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give 
him  for  present  use  the  wine  and  garlands  which 
they  purpqpe  to  biestow  upon  his  tomb. 

The  aavoeates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its 
▼indication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  uni- 
yersal ;  a  flame  lighted  by  Heaven,  and  always 
burning  with  greatest  vigour  in  the  most  en- 
larged and  elevated  minds.  That  the  desire  of 
being  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
dessrye  their  praises,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  onfy  a  noble  and  disinterested  gene- 
iQsity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore  not  un- 
dsntood,  by  those  who  have  been  always  accus- 


tomed to  refer  every  thing  to  theqiselyc8|  tnd 
whose  selfishness  lias  contracted  their  under- 
standings. That  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for 
eternal  ufe,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the 
limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  con- 
sidor  herself  as  co-operating  with  future  ages, 
and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration.  That 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the 
reproach  of  labouring  lor  what  cannot  be  enjoyed,* 
is  founded  on  an  opmion  which  may  with  great 
probability  be  doubted ;  for  since  we  suppose  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  separa- 
tion, why  should  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  ex- 
tinguished. 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the 
argument,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is 
to  be  regulated  rather  than  extinguished ;  and 
that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  care> 
less  about  their  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtues, 
since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit 
any  pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  IS  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to 
be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good ;  he 
therefore  has  no  certain  principle  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  And  history  will  inform  us,  that  this 
blind  and  undistinguishmg  appetite  (^renown  has 
always  been  uncertain  in  its  eflects,  and  directed 
by  accident  or  opportunity,  indifferently  to  the 
benefit  or  devastation  of  the  world.  When  The- 
mistocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Millie 
des  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by 
them  to  perform  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.  But  Cssar,  when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of 
Alexander's  picture,  having  no  nonest  oppoitii- 
nities  of  action,  let  his  ambition  break  oat  to  ifae 
ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indidged 
by  the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  pre- 
dominant, it  is  dangerous  and  irregular;  bat  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and  se- 
condary motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes  to  r^ 
vive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and 
lose  siebt  of  that  more  certain,  more  valuable,  and 
more  durable  reward,  which  ought  always  to  be 
our  first  hope  and  our  last  But  it  must  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  ii 
not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  fiuD^ 
but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompense 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  a^ 
ceptcd  with  complacence,  but  not  soufiht  with 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  a  pnvUege  which  saUre  as  well  af 
panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  bf 
Titus  or  Constantinc,  than  by  Timocreon  i 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph, 
that  he  had  eaten  many  a  mealf  drank  many  af»- 
goiiy  and  uttered  many  a  reproach, 

TloWcl  ^y^v,  Koi  roXAd  tiwv,  xat  woXXi  ut£  dwm 

The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drmwn  fiom 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  atten- 
tion of  future  times,  must  arise  from  the  hope^ 
that  with  our  name,  our  virtues  will  be  propanl- 
ed  ;  and  that  those  whom  we  carmot  benefi  ni 
our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our 
amples,  and  iyitement  from  our  renown. 
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nl  ht  rrands  im/m,  ei  morte  piandmm, 
it  vttuui  noH  tufurret  erat ;  *t  »i 
adeumqut  jnur^  licet  ipse  videret 
tmifra£»,  et  majort§  gUauii*  ucervot. 

jxrr. 

not  men  the  hoery  head  revered, 

I  (Mid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd 

■t  have  died,  though  richer  skint  they  wore, 

more  heap*  of  acorns  in  their  store. 

CREECH. 


mys  thought  it  the  business  of  those 
teir  speculations  upon  the  living  world, 
d  the  virtues  as  well  as  to  expose  the 
mt  contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a 
U  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ;  not 
■e  it  lis  peculiarly  the  business  of  a  mo- 
sp  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
can  once  charge  him  with  partiality, 
olge  themselves  afterwards  in  disbe- 
1  at  pleasure;  but  because  he  may 
rimes  sufficient  to  give  full  employ- 
ition  or  repentance,  without  distracting 
rneedless  scruples  and  vain  soUcitudes. 
re  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches 
it  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
Iter,  which  are  regularly  transmitted 
»otinued  successions,  and  which  he 
ce  suffered  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
mdistinguishing  vehemence,  when  he 
d  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescrip- 
r  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  for- 
ured  himself. 

I  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no 
lie  justice,  till  it  becomes  his  interest 
iiy  little  regard  is  to  be  shown ;  since 
appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
or  inquiry,  but  received  implicitly,  or 
I  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion  and 
rather  by  willingness  to  credit,  than 
rove  them. 

Ben  always  the  practice  of  those  who 
m  to  believe  themselves 'made  venera- 
th  of  time,  to  censure  the  new  comers 
V  want  of  respect  to  gray  hairs  and 
iencc,  for  heady  confidence  in  their 
■tandings,  for  hasty  conclusions  upon 
ITS,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which 
n  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afibfd 
a  rebellious  impatience  of  that  subor- 
»  which  youth  is  condemned  by  na^ 
oeiaary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 
ould  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the 
f  passion,  and  the  bUndness  of  igno- 

• 

Id  man  complains  of  the  growing  de- 
the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  inso- 
16  rinng  generation.  He  recounts  the 
id  re^iuarity  of  former  times,  and  cele- 
discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in 
fouth  was  passed ;  a  happy  age,  which 
more  to  be  expected,  smce  confusion 
I  in  upon  the  world  and  thrown  down 
ndaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 
t  aofiicicntly  considered  how  much  he 
'ho  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  com- 
Ibr  as  every  man  has^in  his  own  opinion, 
e  of  the  miseries  of  life,  he  is  inclmed  to 
Jl  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of 
B  rather  than  of  affliction,  and  to  ask, 
rit  haa  this  roan  to  show,  by  which  ha 


has  acquired  8  tight  io  repine  at  the  distributiona 
of  nature  ?  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  ex* 
emptions  should  be  granted  him  from  the  gene* 
ral  condition  of  man  ?  We  find  ourselvei  excited 
rather  to  captiousness  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  baste  to  soothe  his  complaints  by  sym* 
pathy  and  tenderness,  we  inauire,  whether  the 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation  ;  and 
whether,  supposing  the  affliction  real,  it  is  not  tha 
effect  of  vice  and  lolly,  rather  than  calamitjr. 

The  querulousness  and  indignation  which  ia 
observed  so  oflen  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of 
life,  naturally  leads  us  to  inquiries  like  these. 
For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of 
things,  that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and  ridi- 
culed, insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  moat  at 
least  be  equal  on  either  part  Thejr  who  ha^ia 
had  opportunities  of  establishing  their  authoritj 
over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they  wh# 
have  been  the  protectors  of  helplessness,  and  the 
instructors  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in 
their  own  hands  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignity  of  command,  must  defeat  their  influence 
by  their  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  alt 
these  advantages  with  very  little  akili,  if  ther 
cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  or 
respect,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declar- 
ed contempt 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lawful  and  settled  authority  is  very  seldom  re- 
sisted when  it  is  well  employed.  Gross  corrup- 
tion, or  evident  imbecihty  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majoritjr 
of  mankind  look  upon  their  gbvemors ;  on  thoae 
whom  they  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  foi^ 
tified  by  power.  For  thoujffa  men  are  drawn  bjr 
their  passions  into  forgetfilness  of  invisible  re** 
wards  and  punishments,  yet  they  are  easily  kept 
obedient  to  those  who  have  temporal  dominioa 
in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissipated 
by  such  wickedness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  fuapect- 
ed  that  the  old  draw  upon  themselvea  the  great- 
est part  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much 
lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely  despismi  but  when 
it  is  contemptible.  If  men  unagmo  that  excesa 
of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time, 
that  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  long  life^ 
however  idly  and  thoughtlessly  employed,  that 
priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  waht  of  steadi- 
ness or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that 
their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own 
eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  than  enlist  them* 
selves  under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  ti»e 
necessarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which 
might,  by  those  who  have  learned  them  from  ex- 
penence,  be  communicated  to  their  successors  at 
a  cheaper  rate ;  but  dictates,  thouifh  liberallT 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  without  efiect, 
the  teacher  gains  few  prosel3rte8  by  instmction 
which  his  own  behaviour  contradicts  ^  and  young 
men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because  they  are 
not  veiy  ready  to  believe  that  those  who  faU  be- 
low them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  ia  ie» 
tarded,  the  world  ia  kept  lon^  in  the  same  ftate, 
and  every  new  race  is  to  ^n  the  nnideBea  or 
their  predecessors  by  committinf  and  iiiiliaMJaf 
I  the  aame  miscarriagrs. 
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To  Mcureto  the  old  that  influence  which  they 
willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  so  much 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life, 
it  is  ab^Iutely  necessair  that  they  give  them- 
Mlves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years  ;  and 
ContentedW  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  plea- 
^ ,  nres,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hope- 
less endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  spring 
end  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
%ge,  and  retain  the  playthings  of  chilahood.  The 
jtovng  always  form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as 
placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  they 
fied  trifling  with  long  beards  with  contempt  and 
ladignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
•efieninacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  with 
boys  in  those  performances  in  which  boys  must 
always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  dress  crippled 
limbs  in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gayety  with 
faltering  voices,  and  darken  assembhes  of  plea- 
sure with  the  ghastliness  of  disease,  they  may 
well  «xpect  those  who  find  their  diversions  ob- 
■tnictea  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they 
descend  to  competition,  with  youth,  they  must 
kearthe  insolence  of  successful  rivals. 

ZMtitti  ««tM,  edUH  §uti$,  atftie  hHi$ti : 
T*mpu$  abire  tiki  est. 

Yoa*ve  had  ywir  share  of  mirth,  of  me^t  and  drink ; 
*Tis  time  to  quit  the  Mene— 'tis  time  to  think. 

ELPHIKSTON. 

Jbiother  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  gene- 
ifttion  may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  seventy  and 
censoriousness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
fiulimgs  of  eariy  life,  that  expects  artfulness  from 
childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  pe- 
remptory in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
wery  failure.  There  are  many  who  live  merely 
toJMider  happiness,  and  whose  descendants  can 
only  tell  of  long  life,  that  it  produces  suspicion, 
malignity,  pee^shness,  and  persecution :  and 
yet  even  Uiese  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
their  father's  company. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
eonader  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  re- 
member, when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been 
Euqg.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  for 
I  toppiort,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  for- 
flike  nun;  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadvert 
with  ^goor  on  faults  which  experience  only  can 
correct 
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II«w  Iholish  is  the  toil  of  trilling  earee ! 

KLnnitsToit. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


At  Ten  kaye  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to 
EoMiclia't  letters  from  tne  ooontry,  and  appear 
to  tnink  no  form  of  human  life  onworthy  ot  your 
■ttition,  I  hayo  reoohred,  after  many  straggles 
villi  idlMMi  and  diffidence,  to  giyo  yon  eome 


account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  so^  i 
of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  you  the 
employments  of  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and 
employ  all  their  powers  of  censure  and  invective 
upon  the  usclessness,  vanity,  and  folly,  of  dreaa, 
visits,  and  conversation. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  journey  of 
four  days  had  brought  me  to  liie  house,  where 
invitation,  regularly  sent  for  seven  years  toge* 
ther,  had  at  last  induced  me  to  pass  tne  summer, 
I  was  surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  my  first  re- 
ception, to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity, which  a  rural  life  always  proinises,  and, 
if  well  conducted,  might  always  anbrd,  a  confus- 
ed wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of 
diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded,  and 
every  motion  agitated.    The  old  lady,  who  was 
my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed)  very  full  of  the 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  in 
sisted  that  I  should  recompense  the  long  delay 
of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  ti& 
winter.    But,  amidst  all  her  kindness  and  caress- 
es, she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  order 
to  her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  them 
out  with  unpolite  precipitation.    Sometimes  her 
impatience  would  not  sufler  her  to  stay  behind  ^ 
she  begged  my  pardon,  she  must  leave  me  for  a 
moment ;  she  went,  and  returned  and  sat  down 
again,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  some  new 
care,  dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  tre> 
pidation,  and  followed  them  with  the  same  coon* 
tenance  of  business  and  solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eager* 
ness  and  disturbance,  and  however  my  curiosity 
was  excited  by  such  busy  preparations  as  nata* 
rally  promised  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  too 
much  a  stranger  to  gratify  myself  with  inquiries: 
but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  moomiog,  I 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  ahooU 
rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  iii> 
formed  that  one  of  the  young  ladies,  after  whom 
I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mouire,  was  ondaa 
necessity  of  attending  some  amur  that  could  not 
be  neglected :  soon  allerward  my  relation  began 
to  talk  of  the  regularity  of  her  family,  and  the 
inconvenience  of  London  hours ;  and  at  last  kt 
me  know  that  they  had  purposed  that  night  to 
go  to  bed  sooner  than  was  usual,  because  thef 
were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  make  chetw 
cakes.  This  hint  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies,  wii» 
begged  me  to  excuse  some  large  sieves  of  leaves 
and  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  flooi; 
for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when  they 
dry,  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so  con^ 
ently  received  the  rising  sun. 

The  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  n^ 
and  therefore  I  rose  eariy  in  the  morning  with  a 
resolution  to  explore  my  new  babitatioa.  I  stole 
unpcrceived  by  my  busy  cousins  into  the  ganki^ 
where  I  founci  nothing  either  more  great  or  ele^ 
sent,  than  in  the  same  number  of  acres  caltivatBd 
tor  the  market  Of  the  gardener  I  aeon  learned 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that 
part  of  the  ooofltry,  and  that  I 
at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  ta  make  i 
pickles  and  conserves,  than  coold  bo  seen  at  aiqf 
other  boose  a  himdred 
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It  was  not  long  before  her  ladyship  gave  me 
•afllcient  opportunities  of  knowing  her  character, 
for  she  was  too  much  pleased  with  her  own  ac- 
complishments to  conceal  them,  and  took  occa- 
sion, from  some  sweetmeats  which  she  set  next 
day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long 
hours  upon  robs  and  gellics ;  laid  down  the  best 
methods  of  conserving,  reserving,  and  preserving 
all  sorts  of  fruit;  told  us  with  great  contempt  of 
the  London  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
those  terms  were  very  often  confounded ;  and 
hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  company,  at  her  own  house,  sweetmeats 
of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  often  seen  at  Mis- 
tress Sprightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to 
watch  the  skillet  on  the  fire,  to  see  it  simmer  with 
the  due  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off  at 
the  moment  of  projection  ;  and  the  employments 
to  which  she  has  bred  her  daughters,  are  to  turn 
Fose-leaves  in  the  shade,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
comnts  with  a  quill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bruis- 
ing it,  and  to  extract  beau-flower  water  for  the 
ilun.  Such  are  the  tasks  with  which  every  day, 
nnce  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended,  to 
which  the  eariy  hours  of  life  are  sacrificed,  and 
in  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never 
•hall  rvtum. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  hopeless  at- 
tempts. The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  own  performances 
with  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity  accustomed  to 
be  flattered.  Her  daughters  having  never  seen 
any  house  hut  their  own,  believe  their  mother*s 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is  a 
mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  see  his  table 
well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently 
■ooeeesful,  in  which  he  brings  home  a  leash  of 
hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  hooks, 
out  my  lady  soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books 
would  suit  my  taste ;  for  her  part  she  never  loved 
to  see  young  women  give  tlieir  minds  to  such  fol- 
lies, by  which  they  would  only  learn  to  use  hard 
words ;  she  bred  up  her  daughters  to  understand 
a  house,  and  whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never 
repent  it 

There  are,  however,  some  things  in  the  culi- 
naiy  science  too  sublime  for  youthful  intellects, 
mysteries  into  which  they  must  not  be  initiated 
tfli  the  years  of  serious  maturity,  and  which  are 
leferred  to  the  day  of  marriage,  as  the  supreme 
qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  makes  an 
Ofange  pudding,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
neignboarhood,  and  which  she  has  hitherto  found 
means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secrecy, 
that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
has  never  been  discovered.  She  indeed,  con- 
ducts this  ^reat  nfbir  with  all  the  caution  that 
homan  policy  can  suggest  It  is  never  known 
beforehand  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced ; 
dhe  tal^ee  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own 
doeet,  emplo3rsher  maids  and  daughters  in  dif- 
ftraot  parts  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be 
b— ted  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it 
wilii  ber  own  hands,  tne  mouth  of  the  oven  is 
stopped,  and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  how- 
r,  pfomised  Clarinda,  tnat  if  she  pleases  her 
bt  nmnmgBf  she  shall  be  told  without  resenre. 
tto  art  of  mekiDg  Bngliifa  eapers  she  has  not 
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yet  persuaded  herself  to  discover,  bat  seems  rs- 
solved  that  secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as  soma 
alchymists  have  obstiuately  suppressed  the  art  of 
transmuting  metals. 

1  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book 
of  receipts,  which  she  lefl  upon  the  table,  having 
intelligence  that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  haa 
burst  the  hoops.  But  though  the  importance  of 
the  event  suthciently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pre- 
vent any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make  use 
of  the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  here- 
ditary k  no  wledj^e  was  so  well  concealed  by  the 
manner  of  spelhng  used  by  her  grandmother,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con« 
suiting  the  oracle,  for  want  of^ knowing  the  lan- 
guage in  which  its  answers  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to 
her  ladyship^s  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myseb 
to  some  of  these  economical  accomplishments; 
for  I  overheard  her  two  days  ago,  warning  her 
daughters,  by  my  mournful  example,  against  ne- 
gligence of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving^  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong 
way  when  she  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  believe, 
scarcely  knows  the  difference  between  paste  rais- 
ed, and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid 
Lady  Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  whether  1  shall  throw  away 
the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  lady^a  doset  opened,  the  com* 
plete  tervant  moti,  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign 
all  curiosity  after  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of 
scalding  damascenes,  without  bursting  them,  and 
preserving  the  whiteness  of  pickled  mushroopis. 

Lady  Bustle  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessm^jp 
plication  to  fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  n&t 
cares  into  a  narrow  space,  and  set  herself  free 
from  many  perplexities  wiUi  which  other  minds 
are  disturbed.  She  has  no  curiosity  afler  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  m  distress; 
she  can  hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ra- 
vage of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a  storm ;  her 
neighbours  ^jow  rich  or  poor,  comeintothe  worid 
or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  she  is  press- 
ing the  jelly-bag,  or  airing  the  store-room ;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  dis- 
quiets than  those  whose  understandings  take  a 
wider  range.  Her  marigolds,  when  thoy  are 
almost  cured,  are  oflen  scattered  by  the  wind, 
and  the  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit  when  it 
ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  While  her  artificial 
wines  are  fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  restless* 
ness  and  anxiety.  Her  sweetmeats  are  not 
always  bright,  and  the  maid  sometimes  forgets 
the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  peppei^when  veni- 
son is  to  be  baked.  Her  conserves'  iBould,  her 
wines  sour,  and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  she  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and  the  disappoint!' 
ment  of  her  hopes.  * 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtne  she  seems  a 
kind  of  neutral  being.  8hc$  has  no  crime  but  liura* 
ry,  nor  any  virtue  hut  chasCitir ;  she  has  no  < ' 
to  be  praised'but  for  ber  osbkery ;  nor 
ill  to  the  rilt  of  mankiii^  bat  that 
aspire  to  a  feast,  their  dukards  majr  br^ 
and  their  pie-crosti  tough. 
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I  ftm  DOW  TOTj  impft^ent  to  kr  ow  whether  I 
am  to  look  on  these  ladies  as  the  great  patterns 
of  oar  sear,  and  to  consider  conser  *es  ana  pickles 
as  the  business  of  my  life ;  wheth  .r  the  censures 
which  I  now  suffer  be  just,  and  whether  the  brew- 
ers of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes,  have  a 
right  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 

CORNELXA. 
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^aatUMjUmH  T1u»€im»  her— 

Situ  wtodmm,  dixit  nemu  euimjortmmm  fMrca^ 
S0la  !■«  Ml,  mnltf  Miiorum  rtapict  omw, 
MitimM  isia  feres.  arw. 

How  oft  ID  Tftia  the  MM  of  Tbeseut  said. 
The  •tormy  mmtows  be  with  patieiice  Uid; 
Nor  are  thy  fortunee  to  Im  wept  alone ; 
Weif  h  other'*  woes,  and  learn  to  bear  thy  own. 

CATCOTT. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to 
which  the  miseries  inseparable  from  our  present 
state  have  given  occasion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  recommended  by  some  writers 
to  put  the  sufferer  in  mind  of  heavier  pressures, 
and  more  excruciating  calamities,  than  those  of 
which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  prac- 
tised ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius, 
the  great  modem  master  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
has,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  steadiness  qf 
ndndj  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  breast  against 
too  much  sensibihtv  of  misfortune,  by  enumerat- 
mg  the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen 
upon  the  world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended 
regions,  the  sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  na- 
tions. And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude 
oninstnicted  by  precept,  and  unprejudiced  by  au- 
tii|Rity,  which,  in  questions  that  relate  to  the 
lieait  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive 
than  the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the 
efficacy  of  this  procedure ;  for  one  of  the  first 
comforts  which  one  neighbour  administers  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  relation  of  the  like  infelicity,  combined 
with  circumstances  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  manv  re- 
medies applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  thougn  we 
see  the  effects,  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  operation,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
•ome,  who  ars  unwilling  to  suppose  any  thing 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  sagacity,  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  nave  really  those 
virtues  for  which  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether 
their  reputation  is  not  the  mere  gill  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, and  creduUty. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  are  word  a  which,  in 
their  proper  acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation 
of  that  pain  to  wnich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  af- 
ford the  pioper  and  adequate  remedy ;  they  im- 
ply rather  wa.  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bear- 
m|[  than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A  prison- 
er 18  reUeved  by  him  that  sets  him  at  Uberty,  but 
receives  comfort  from  such  as  suggest  considera- 
tioUe  hj  which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  in- 
oonvemence  of  confinement  To  that  grief  which 
arises  from  a  great  loss^  he  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  friencTs  condition  the 
.  eanie  as  before :  but  he  may  be  properly  termed 
a  comibiter,  wno  by  persuasion  extenuates  the 
pMO  of  pdvcnty,  and  shows  in  the  style  of  iXenod, 
that  ka^ii  mart  than  tk»  whoU. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  bmnediately  obvious,  how  it 
can  lull  the  memory  of  miafoitune,  or  appease 
the  throbbings  of  anfuish,  to  hemr  that  others  are 
more  miserable;  others,  perhaps,  unknown  or 
wholly  indifferent,  whose  prosperity  raises  no 
envy,  and  whose  fall  can  gratify  no  resentment 
Some  topics  of  comfort  arising,  like  that  which 
save  hope  and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris, 
from  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  may  as  properly  raise  the 
dejected  as  depress  the  proud,  and  have  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But 
how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  langmshes  in  the 
^loom  of  sorrow  without  prospect  of  emerging 
into  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  to  hear  that 
others  are  sunk  yet  deeper  in  the  dungeon  of 
miserv,  shackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  ma- 
rounaeid  with  darker  desperation? 

The  solace  arising  from  this  consideratioo, 
seems  indeed  the  weakest  of  all  others,  and  ii 
perhaps  never  properly  applied,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections  of  mon 
speedy  and  pleasing  efficacy.  But  even  from  such 
calamities  life  is  by  no  means  free ;  a  thousand 
ills  incurable,  a  thousand  losses  irreparable,  i 
thousand  difficulties  insurmountable,  are  known, 
or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sons  of  men.  Natiis 
deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead  friend  can- 
not return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  awty 
m  folly,  or  lost  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored. 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it 
has  been  found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
world,  to  contemplate  the  various  scenes  of  di^ 
tress  in  which  mankind  are  rtruggling  round  m^ 
and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  taribiUs  sitsj^ 
tme,  the  various  sliapes  of  misery,  which  mtia 
havoc  of  terrestrial  nappiness,  range  all  oomen 
almost  without  restraint,  trample  down  our  hopii 
at  the  hour  of  harvest,  and,  when  we  have  bw 
our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  first  effect  of  this  mediution  is,  that  it 
furnishes  a  new  employment  for  the  mind,  sad 
engages  the  passions  on  remoter  objects ;  as  kipgi 
have  sometimes  freed  themselves  from  a  sofanct 
too  haughty  to  be  governed,  and  too  powerfol  lo 
be  crushed,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  provioot, 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided  or  his  pride  beet 
reprcs'^ed.  The  attention  is  dissipatca  by  va:i^ 
ty,  and  acts  more  weakly  upon  any  single  psit, 
as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  different  a)a» 
nels,  which,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  bodf, 
cannot  be  resisted.  This  species  of  comfort  ii| 
therefore,  unavailing,  in  severe  paroxysms  of  oo^ 
poreal  pain,  when  the  mind  is  every  instant  catt- 
ed back  to  misery,  and  in  the  first  shock  of  anj 
sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use  agiinA 
encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  h^Ht  of 
gloomy  thoughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  0 
with  opportunities  of  making  comparisons  in  otf 
own  favour.  We  know  that  very  little  of  tin 
pain,  or  pleasure,  which  does  not  be^n  and  sad 
in  our  senses,  is  otherwise  than  relative ;  we  sN 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  Uttle,  in  proportion  to  tin 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  io  asj 
of  these  respects ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  whose 
uneasiness  arises  from  reflection  on  any  wou/hh 
tune  that  throws  him  below  those  with  whom  hi 
was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  that  hi 
is  not  yet  the  lowest 

There  is  another  kind  of  comparison,  less  tBOi^ 
tog  towards  the  vice  of  envy,  veij  well  iilnitmtri 
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by  an  old  poet,*  wboM  tystem  will  not  afibrd 
many  reaaonable  motivea  to  content  "It  is/' 
•ays  he,  *'  pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  the 
tumults  of  a  storm,  and  to  see  a  sliip  struggUng 
with  the  billows ;  it  is  pleasing,  not  because  the 
pain  of  another  can  give  us  delight,  but  because 
we  have  a  stronger  impression  of  Uie  happiness 
of  safety.**  Thus,  when  we  look  abroad,  and 
behold  the  multitudes  that  are  groaning  under 
evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  experi- 
enced, we  shrink  back  to  our  own  state,  ana  in- 
stead of  repining  that  so  much  must  be  felt,  learn 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  not  more  to  feeL 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others, 
lortitude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers. 
As  the  heroes  of  action  catch  the  flame  from  one 
to  another,  so  they,  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  suflering  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  may  animate  themselves  by  the  re- 
flionbrance  of  those  evils  which  have  been  laid  on 
9Cber8,  perhaps  naturally  as  wea|^  as  themselves, 
and  bear  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
tbeir  own  oppressions,  when  they  see  it  possible 
dm  more  severe  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why,  to  many 
■inda,  the  relation  of  other  men*s  infelicity  may 
ipve  a  lastiog  and  continual  relief.  Some,  not 
well  instructed  in  the  measures  by  which  Provi- 
dence distributes  happiness,  are  perhaps  misled 
bj  divines,  who,  as  Beliarmine  makes  temporal 

CMperity  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church, 
▼e  represented  wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain 
•oocomitants  of  iQitue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of 
tfw  Divine  approbation.  Such  sufferers  j«e  de- 
fected in  their  misfortunes,  not  so  much  for  what 
ihey  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread;  not  because 
tkey  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the 
wants,  of  their  present  condition,  but  because 
tfwy  consider  them  as  only  the  beginnings  of 
■ore  sharp  and  more  lastinc  pains.  To  these 
aoaraers  it  is  an  act  of  the  hignest  charity  to  re* 
fvetent  the  calamities  which  not  only  virtue  has 
•afiered,  but  virtue  has  incurred ;  to  inform  them 
Ibat  one  evidence  of  a  future  state,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward  for  goodness ;  and 
to  remind  thein,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the 
es  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  the  world 
not  worthy. 


Ho.  53.J      TuisoAT,  Sept.  18,  1750. 


^tUto  rwv  KTcavutv, 
Hasbaad  thy  posteMioni. 


Epigram  Vet. 


Tbbab  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
•ny  so  generally  dreaded  as  poverty.  Every 
OCber  species  of  misery,  those,  wno  are  not  much 
•ocostomed  to  disturb  the  present  moment  with 
nflection,  can  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not  al- 
Wavs  forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
aiien,  without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  eX' 
posed  to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult ;  and,  in 
ati  lowest  state,  to  hunger  and  nakedness ;  to  in- 
jwies  against  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and 
to  wants  which  nature  cannot  sustain. 


Against  o^her  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardaned 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  reputa^ 
tion ;  thus  we  see  dangers  of  every  kind  faced 
with  willingijess,  because  bravery  m  a  good  or 
bad  cause  is  uever  without  its  encomiasts  and  ad- 
mirers. But  in  the  prospect  of  poverty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancnoly;  the  mind  ^ 
and  body  suffer  together;  its  miseries  bring  no 
alleviations ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  every  virtue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheerfulness  is  insen- 
sibilitv,  and  dejection  sullenness,  of  which  the 
hardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  want- 
ing a  general  conviction ;  we  hear  on  every  side 
the  noise  of  trade,  and  see  the  streets  thronged 
with  numberless  multitudes,  whose  faces  are 
clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hur- 
ried by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  gain  ;  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in 
motion,  by  the  desire  of  that  wealth,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  secures  us  from  pover- 
ty; for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acquisi- 
tion, and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  as 
to  exclude  eviL 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  or 
follies  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  so* 
neral  maxims  and  practice  of  mankind ;  some  wno 
seem  to  rush  upon  poverty  with  the  same  eager- 
ness with  which  others  avoid  it,  who  see  their 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering 
away,  without  resolution  to  change  their  course 
of  life ;  who  persevere  against  all  remonstrances, 
and  go  forward  with  full  career,  though  Uiey  see 
before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostu- 
late with  such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  g||ey 
carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  that  promptedVsm 
to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  the  remote  evil  before  the  lighter,  and 
deferring  the  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur 
the  miseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  in- 
tend my  present  admonitions,  are  the  thought- 
less, the  negligent,  and  the  dissolute,  who  having, 
by  the  viciousness  of  their  own  inclinations,  or 
the  seducements  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  condition,  are  without  power  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  of 
customs,  avoid  the  thought  because  they  know  it 
will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  re- 
venues, and  sink  every  hour  deeper  mto  the  gulfs 
of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  pas- 
sion; nor  can  the  mischief  which  it  produces  be 
extenuated  as  the  eflect  of  any  single  act,  which 
rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before  there  could 
be  time  for  an  appeed  to  reason.  These  men  are 
advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  appro^^es, 
and  destroying  themselves,  not  by  the  violence 
of  a  blow,  which  when  once  given,  can  never  be 
recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poison,  hourly  repeated, 
and  obstinately  continued. 

This  ^conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined 

by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  jud|[ment, 

I  that  nothing  but  ezperieoce  oooid  evince  its  poo« 
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!'  abiUtjr;  yet  abraid  as  it  is,  the  sodden  &11  of  some 
femilies,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  others,  prove  it 
to  be  common ;  and  every  year  sees  many  wretch- 
es redoced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it 
Das  passed  the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes, 
to  counteract  its  own  purpose.  Too  much  rage 
hinders  the  warrior  from  circumspection,  too  much 
eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that 
easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delight- 
ed. Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  va- 
nity, and  incited  by  voluptuousness,  seldom  pro- 
cores  ultimately  either  applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  it  is  received,  Uttlc  satisfac- 
tion will  be  aven  to  the  spendthrifl  by  the  enco- 
miums which  he  purchases.  For  who  are  they 
that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but  young  men, 
thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  unac- 
quainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
has  impressed  the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  de- 
void auke  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue !  By  whom 
is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by  wretches  who 
consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  purposes,  si- 
rens that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man  whose  knowledge,  or  whose  vir- 
tue, can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with 
■com,  or  pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  much 
gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom  the  panders 
of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the 
different  ministers  of  folly,  and  abont  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attorneys,  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and 
who  are  secretly  triumphing  over  his  weakness, 
when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his  appe- 
tite^ yfuid  heighten  his  desires  by  counterfeited 
apjNSOse. 

Doch  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by  prodi- 
mlity.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  discovered  to  be 
raise,  it  is  the  praise  only  of  those  whom  it  is  re- 
proachful to  please,  and  whose  sincerity  is  cor- 
ropted  by  their  interest ;  men  who  live  by  the 
tiots  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  ^ows  wise,  they  shall  lose 
their  power.  Yet  with  such  flatteries,  if  they 
could  last,  might  the  cravings  of  vanity,  which  is 
■eldom  very  delicate,  be  satisfied ;  but  the  time  is 
■lwa3rs  hastening  forward  when  this  triumph, 
poor  as  it  is,  shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who 
now  surround  him  with  obsequiousness  and  com- 
pliments, fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate 
liis  riots,  shall  turn  upon  him  with  insolence,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted  by  them- 
■elves. 

And  as  little  pretensions  has  the  man  who 
squanders  his  estate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expenses 
to  greater  d^rees  of  pleasure  than  are  obtained 
by  others.  To  make  any  happiness  sincere,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  believe  it  to  be  lasting ;  since 
whatever  we  suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of 
lonngi  must  be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  un- 
easiness, and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  be  embittered. 
How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  his  felicity,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  expected, 
and  who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  ti^ne  will 
Are  him  op  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be 
taite  to  M  bomoi  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 


excesses,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance,  and 
indulged  his  appetites  with  more  profuseness? 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  necessaiy 
even  to  complete  the  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  it 
may  be  generally  remarked  of  those  who  squan- 
der what  they  know  their  fortune  not  sufficient 
to  allow,  that  in  their  most  jovial  expense,  there 
always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and 
impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wild 
desperation,  and  affected  lavishness,  as  criminals 
brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  it. 
or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish  anxiety,  and 
endeavour  at  once  to  spend  idJy,  and  to  save 
meanly:  having  neither  firmness  to  deny  their 
passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they  mur- 
mur at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  the 
bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost 

Among  these  men  there  is  o(\en  the  vocifera- 
tion of  merriment,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  cheerfulness ;  they  inflame  their  imagina- 
tions to  a  kind  of  momentary  jollity,  by  the  he^ 
of  wine  and  rio%  and  consider  it  as  the  first  bust* 
ness  of  the  night  to  stunify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reason  asleep  whicn  disturbs  their  gayety, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of 
misery  and  regret.  In  a  short  time  the  creditor 
grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  pas- 
sions and  appetites  still  continue  their  tyranny, 
with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifications, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  re- 
pentance, or  impotent  desire. 


No.  54.]     Saturday,  Sept.  22, 175a 

TViufttvr  die*  «(te, 
Nov^eque  pergwut  interire  htnm : 

TV  secunda  marmorm 
Loea»9ubip0umjnnu»;  *t§^^mlekri 

Immewunr,  »trui$  domo*.  Boa* 

Day  prcMet  on  the  heels  of  day, 

And  moons  increase  to  their  decay ; 

But  you,  with  thoaghtlecs  pride  elate, 

Unconscious  of  impendin^t  fate. 

Command  the  pillar'd  dome  to  rise, 

When  lo!  thy  tomb  forgotten  lies. — rSAVCls. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  life 
of  business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last 
hours  of  an  old  friend ;  an  oflice  which  has  filled 
me,  if  not  with  melancholy,  at  least  with  serious 
reflections,  and  turned  my  thoughts  towards  the 
contemplation  of  those  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, are  generally  secluded  from  our  regard,  by 
the  jollity  of  health,  the  hurry  of  employment,  and 
even  by  thecalmerdiversionsofstudyand  specula- 
tion ;  or  if  they  become  accidental  topics  of  con- 
versation and  argument,  yet  rarely  sink  deep  into 
the  heart,  but  give  occasion  only  to  some  subtil- 
ties  of  reasoning,  or  elegances  of  declamation, 
which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  man 
accustomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long 
concatenation  of  causes  and  efiects,  to  traoe 
things  from  their  oricin  to  their  period,  and  com- 
pare means  with  encis,  may  discover  the  weak- 
ness of  human  schemes ;  detect  the  fallacies  by 
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wltteh  mortal!  are  deluded ;  show  the  insufficien- 
ej  of  wealth,  hoooun,  and  power,  to  real  happi- 
nesa ;  and  please  himself^  and  his  auditors,  with 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  show 
the  follj  of  terrestrial  hopes,  feacs,  and  desites, 
every  hour  will  give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it 
Trace  him  through  the  day  or  year,  and  you  will 
find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in 
eommon  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened, 
angry  and  pleased,  hke  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar, 
piunning  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  de- 
•tgas,  grasping,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  trans- 
port, those  riches  which  he  knows  he  cannot 
keep,  and  sweUing  with  the  applause  which  he 
haa  gained  by  provmg  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul, 
and  takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions 
the  power  of  resistance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I 
have  received  it,  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 
To  enter  this  school  of  wisdom  is  not  the  peculiar 
prnrilege  of  geometritians ;  the  mqmt  sublime  and 
important  precepts  require  no  uncommon  oppor- 
tuoitiee,  nor  laborious  preparations ;  they  are  cn- 
fiHced  without  the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  under- 
itood  without  skill  in  analytic  science.  Every 
tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every  understanding 
can  conceive  them.  He  that  wishes  in  earnest 
to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  world,  may  find  instructions  ou  every  side. 
He  that  desires  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  which 
every  art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and 
•very  paSaion  labours  to  illuminate,  and  wishes 
to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which 
make  it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its 
natoral  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness, 
nay  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisy  witnout  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  genius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same 
daaa,  aoffidently  pleased  with  acceptance  and  ap- 
plaoae.  Being  caressed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
wrmentsand  nches  in  their  disposal,  he  consider- 
ed himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement, 
and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  ap- 
praachea  to  its  object  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
nopea,  his  projects,  and  his  gayeties,  he  was 
■ened  by  a  hngering  disease,  which,  from  its  first 
■tage,  he  knew  to  be  incurable.  Here  was  an 
end  of  all  his  visions  of  greatness  and  happi- 
neea :  from  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined, 
all  hta  former  pleasures  ^rew  tasteless.  His 
firimida  expected  to  please  him  by  those  accounts 
of  the  growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  for- 
mally certain  of  being  well  received  ;  but  they 
Boon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by 
compliments,  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by 
iattery,  to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness, 
and  rehere  the  solicitude  of  approaching  death. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  vir- 
toe  anrpaaa  all  external  goods,  misht  here  have 
aaen  them  weighed  against  each  omer,  where  all 
Ihnt  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to 
the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope, 
aad  panta  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  be- 
came dust  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and 
irithoat  resard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise, 
tone  all  tbeir  influence  when  they  are  considered 
wliidi  to-morrow  ihall  be  beatowed 


upon  another,  authority  which  shall  thia  night 
expire  for  ever,  and  praise  which,  however  merit- 
ed, or  however  sincere,  shall,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  no- 
thing appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  hia 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ; 
nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every 
thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  received  with  coldness  and  indifierence,  and 
regarded  rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved 
value;  it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  hia 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of 
another  state  and  all  conversation  was'  tedious, 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him 
from  human  afiairs,  and  open  his  prospects  into 
futurity. 

It  is  now  past ;  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and 
heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At 
the  sight  of  this  last  conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation 
never  known  to  me  before ;  a  confusion  of  pas- 
sions, an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  ter- 
ror without  a  name.  The  thoughts  mat  entered 
my  soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too 
piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  such  violence  can- 
not be  lasting,  the  storm  subsided  in  a  short  time, 
I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in 
my  mind  the  effects  which  the  observation  of 
death  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  wnoUy 
without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection  ;  for  bv 
far  the  greater  part  it  is  wholly  unregardeo. 
Their  fnends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the 
grave  without  raising  any  uncommon  emotion, 
or  reminding  them  that  tney  are  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  nmat 
soon  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increaaea 
our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we 
envied,  as  Horace  observes,because  they  eclipsed 
our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstruct  our  reputa- 
tion, and  we  have  therefore  no  interest  to  sup 
press  their  praise.  That  wickedness,  which  we 
feared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impo- 
tent, and  the  man  whose  name  filled  us  with 
alarm,  and  rage,  and  indignation,  can  at  last  be 
considered  only  with  pity  or  contempt 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  ai 
once  find  excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  palli 
ations  of  every  fault ;  we  recollect  a  thousand  en 
dearments,  which  before  glided  off  our  minda 
without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unrc- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we 
may  receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow,  happiness, 
and  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  instruct- 
ed, a  more  painful  occurrence  than  the  death  of 
one  whom  we  have  injured  without  reparation. 
Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable,  it  is  indelibly 
recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it. 
We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive  anguish, 
the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  caused, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotiona  which  tha 
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4Mtfa  of  an  emulator  or  competitor  im>d 
Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy, 
had  excellence  to  deserve  our  fondness  ;  and  to 
whatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest  may  in- 
flame us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  then  wish  to  have  made  a  friend. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  literary  history  know, 
that  the  eider  Seal ieer  was  the  redouhted  antago- 
nist of  Cardan  and  Erasmus  ;  yet  at  the  death  of 
each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  complain- 
ed that  they  were  snatched  away  from  him  before 
their  tecoaciliation  was  completed. 

Tmu  «Si«m  morUri*  f  Ah!  quid  me  UHfuitf  Ertume^ 
ftuum  sit  concUiatui  mmor  7 


Art  tlMu  too  fallen  1  ere  ui?er  could  subside 
And  love  return,  has  great  ErctwtuB  died  ? 

Such  Are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally 
review  the  eifects  of  passion,  but  which  wesome- 
times  delay  till  we  can  no  longer  rectify  our  er- 
fora.  Let  us  therefore  make  naste  to  do  what 
ure  shaU  certainly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ;  let 
vt  return  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and  endea- 
iwur  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that 
tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be 
<{uick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repentance  may 
net  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  eveirnval  exceUence,  and  pay  eaily  and  will- 
ingly those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us 
to  pay  atlast. 

Athanatus. 


Ko.  ^S.\       Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  1750. 

Mtturo  vnpior  dtting/uneri 

Inter  Imdere  virginet, 
Et  tUlUt  nebtilam  tpargere  eandidi$ : 

Ifon  nqvid  Pholotn  $ati» 
Et  te,  Chl»r%  tUett. aoa. 


Now  Bear  to  death  that  comes  but  slow. 
Now  thou  art  stepping  down  below; 
Sport  not  aioongai  the  blooming  maids, 
B«it  thrak  on  ghosts  and  empty  shades : 
What  suits  with  Pholoe  in  her  bloom, 
Gray  Chloris,  will  not  thee  become ; 
A  bed  is  different  from  a  tomb. 
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I  BATE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in  the 
world,  yet  I  have  already  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  little  eHicacy  of  remon- 
strance and  complamt,  which,  however  extorted 
by  oppression,  or  supported  bv  reason,  are  de- 
tested by  one  part  of  tne  world  as  rebellion,  cen- 
sured by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard 
with  an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  be- 
tray any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  others  passed  over  with  in- 
difference and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which,  if  they  should  endea- 
vour to  examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who 
think  themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for 
others  to  neglect  their  complaints,  1  shall  venture 
to  lay  my  case  before  you,  in  hopes  that  you  will 
enforce  my  opinion,  ifyovL  think  it  just,  or  endea^ 
vonr  to  lectity  my  aentiDieDta,  if  I  am 


I  expect,  at  least  that  yo«  will  4iveat  jwiwif  ef 
paroality,  and  that  whatever  your  age  or  eokmni- 
ty  may  be,  you  will  not,  wim  the  dotarcKs  ins^ 
lence,  pronounce  me  ignorant  and  foolish,  pei^ 
verse  and  refractory,  only  because  you  peroeive 
that  I  am  youn^. 

My  father  dymg  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old, 
le(\  me,  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than 
myself,  to  the  care  of  my  mother,  a  woman  of 
biith  and  education,  whose  prudence  or  virtae  he 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  She  felt,  for  somt 
time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  vpoa 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  anc^ 
ther ;  and  as  her  ffrief  was  exhausted  by  its  own 
violence,  it  subsided  into  tenderness  for  me  and 
my  brother,  and  the  year  of  mourning  was  spent 
in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruction,  in  cele- 
bration of  my  father's  \irtues,  in  profeaaioas  «f 


perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  homly  in- 
stances of  such  fondness  as  gratitode  will  not 
easily  suffer  me  to  forget 

But  when  tl^  term  of  this  moomfal  felicity  ww 
expired,  and  my  mother  appeared  again  without 
the  ensigns  of  sorrow,  the  ladies  of  her  aoqnain^ 
ance  began  to  tell  her,  upon  whatever  molivei^ 
that  it  was  time  to  live  hke  the  rest  ef  the  world; 
a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to  a 
woman  without  effect  Lady  Giddy  was  inces- 
santly relating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Graveljr  told  her  privately,  with  great  ten- 
derness, that  it  began  to  be  publicly  observed  how 
much  she  overacted  her  part,  and  that  most  of 
her  acquaintance  suspected  her  hope  of  procar* 
ing  another  husband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  aU 
that  appearance  of  tenderness  and  pie^. 

All  the  officiousness  of  kindness  and  foQy  was 
busied  to  change  her  conduct.  She  was  at  eos 
time  alarmed  with  censure,  and  at  another  fired 
with  praise.  She  was  told  of  balls,  where  othsn 
shone  only  because  she  was  absent;  of  nev 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  wma  crow<diqg; 
and  of  many  ingenious  ironies,  by  which  domes* 
tic  diligence  was  made  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  for  virtue  to  stand  alone  againit 
fear  on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  othar: 
especially  when  no  actual  crime  is  propCMsed,  ana 

f>rudence  itself  can  suggest  many  reasons  for  r^ 
axation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma  was  it 
last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miss  Giddy  tst 
play.  She  was  received  witn  a  boundless  pro- 
lusion of  compliments,  and  attended  home  by  t 
ver^  fine  gentleman.  Next  day  she  was  with  leai 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs.  Ghavely'i^ 
and  came  home  gay  ana  lively ;  for  the  distmo* 
tions  that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vani- 
ty, and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  fro- 
gality  from  giving  her  disturbance.  She  nov 
made  her  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrious  to  pre- 
vent any  return  to  her  former  life ;  every  monung 
brought  messages  of  invitation,  and  every  even- 
ing was  passed  in  places  of  diversion,  from  m^iadi 
she  for  some  time  complained  that  she  had  father 
be  absent  In  a  short  time  she  beean  to  fed  the 
happiness  of  acting  without  control,  of  being  un- 
accountable for  her  hours,  her  expenses,  and  bet 
company ;  and  learned  by  degrees  to  drop  an 
expression  of  contempt  or  pity,  at  the  meatioo 
of  ladies  whose  husbands  were  suspected  of  r^ 
straining  their  pleasures,  or  their  play,  and  €on> 
fessed  that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  as  shepleaatd. 
I  was  still  fovoored  with  some  incidentAi  fi» 
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otpla  and  traaaent  endeannents,  and  wai  now 
and  then  fondly  kissed  for  smiling  like  mj  papa : 
bot  most  part  of  her  morning  was  spent  m  com- 
paring the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  millineri  con- 
triring  some  vanation  in  her  dress,  visiting  shops, 
and  sending  compliments  ^  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  too  short  for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and 


She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impos- 
able  U»  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Pap 
rants  could  not  have  them  always  in  their  sight ; 
the  society  of  servants  was  contagious;  company 
produced  boldness  and  spirit ;  emulation  excited 
industry  ^  and  a  large  soiool  was  naturally  the 
first  step  mto  the  open  world*  A  thousand  other 
leaaotts  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  them- 
selves,  but  so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity, 
and  idleness,  that  they  soon  overcame  all  the  re- 
maining principles  of  kindness  and  piety,  and 
both  I  and  my  brother  were  despatchea  to  board- 
ingjfchools. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
thus  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you, 
bat  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  trifles  and  amuse- 
raenta  took  still  faster  hold  of  her  heart.  At 
first,  she  Tisited  me  at  school,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  me ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  no- 
tice was  taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my 
snppoft. 

IVbeo  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  T  found 
myself  coldly  received,  with  an  observation,  **  that 
this  girl  will  presently  be  a  woman."  I  was, 
after  the  usuu  stay,  sent  to  school  again,  and 
overheard  my  mother  say,  as  I  was  spgoing, 
"*  WcU^  now  I  shaU  recover.'' 

In  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with 
tiie  ueual  childish  alacrity,  was  running  to  my 
mother's  embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with  ex- 
ciamitioDs  at  the  suddenness  ana  enormity  of  my 
growth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen  any  body 
shoot  up  80  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
other  sirU  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to 
hav»  oiildren  to  look  like  women  before  their 
time.  I  was  disconcerted,  and  retired  without 
hesring  any  thing  more  than,  "  Nay,  if  you  are 
anpYi  Madam  Steeple,  you  may  walk  ofll" 

When  once  the  forms  of  crvility  are  violated, 
thero  remains  httle  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or 
decency.  My  mamma  made  this  appearance  of 
reaentment  a  reason  for  continuing  her  maligni- 
tj;  and  poor  Miss  Majrpole,  for  that  waamy  ap- 
pellation,  was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 

She  had  yet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
diild,  and  1  know  not  when  I  should  liave  been 
thought  fit  to  change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been 
reecned  by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves, 
and  therefore  presented  me  with  brocade  for  a 
gown,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself 
under  great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompa^ 
■ied  her  &vour  with  some  hints  that  my  mamma 
might  now  consider  her  age,  and  give  me  her 
car-iinga,  which  she  had  shown  long  enough  in 
public  places. 

I  BOW  left  the  school,  and  came  to  live  with  my 
rniTTT**,  who  considered  me  as  a  usurper  that 
had  aebed  the  rights  of  a  woman  before  they 
i  due,  and  was  pushing  down  the  precipice 


pidon,  you  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  Afficolli  ^ 
to  please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  ofieoccw 
I  never  speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  quafiliev 
and  excellences,  which  it  is  criminal  to  posses* ; 
if  I  am  gay,  she  thinks  it  early  enough  to  eo> 
quette ;  if  I  am  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibi^ 
if  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  m 
husband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matroo* 
like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  oa 
one  pretence  or  other  generally  excluded  from 
her  assemblies,  nor  am  lever  suffered  to  visit  at 
the  same  place  with  my  mamma.  Every  one 
wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours, 
I  am  certain  that  she  has  heard  either  of  my 
beauty  or  my  wit,  and  expect  nothing  for  the  en- 
suing week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic- 
tion and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution, 
only  because  1  was  bom  ten  years  too  s6eti»  and 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but 
am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  cui 
willingly  cease  to  be  a  giil.  I  believe  you  would 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  many  families,  iL 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  you  could 
moke  mothers  ashamed  of  rivalling  their  children ) 
if  you  could  show  them,  that  though  they  may  re- 
fuse to  grow  wise,  they  roust  inevitably  grow  old ; 
and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  musio 
and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion: 
that  those  who  are  so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world 
will  soon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  tnat  it  is  thera- 
fore  their  interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remaia 
a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments. 

I  am,  dec 
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of  •«•,  that  I  might  reign  without  a  superior. 
WUa  I  am  thna  beheld  with  jealousy  and  sua- 


F«rewell  the  stare ;  for  humbly  I  diadaim 
Such  fond  purnirta  of  pleaaure,  or  of  Aune, 
If  I  nniat  auik  in  shame,  or  sti^U  with  pride, 
Aa  the  gmy  palm  is  granted  or  denied. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that 
offence  has  been  received  when  none  was  intend- 
ed, and  that  pain  has  been  given  to  those  who 
were  not  guilty  of  any  provocation.  As  the  great 
end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  good  man 
IS  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  Ufe ;  because,  though 
his  conscience  may  easily  acquit  him  of  maku 
prepenstf  of  settled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mi^ 
chief,  yet  he  seldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ;  that  ha 
has  not  been  hindered  from  consultiog  the  com* 
mon  interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  case. 
or  too  much  mdifference  to  the  happiness  ot 
others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasines% 
the  mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  dif- 
fusion of  generosity,  or  melted  by  uncommon 
warmth  of  benevolence ;  for  that  prudence  whidi 
the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  pri- 
vate interest,  will  direct  us  to  shtm  needless  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  wo 
may  not  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  wa 
may  not  some  time  sufifer. 

I  have  therefore  frequently  looked 
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der,  and  now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thought- 
lessness with  which  some  alienate  from  them- 
selves the  affections  of  all  whom  chance,  busi- 
ness,  or  inclination,  brings  in  their  way.  When 
we  see  a  man  pursuing  some  darling  interest, 
without  much  regard  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  world, 
we  justly  consider  him  as  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous, but  are  not  long^n  discovering  his  motives ; 
we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which  are  hard 
to  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which 
have  dazzled  stronger  eyes.  But  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  set  mankmd  at  defiance  by  hourly 
irritation,  and  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster, 
DO  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of 
attaining  power  by  insolence,  or  of  climbing  to 
greatness  by  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up 
all  the  sweets  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  pee- 
vishness, petulance,  or  gloom ;  and  alienate  the 
world  by  neglect  of  the  common  forms  of  civili- 
ty, and  breach  of  the  established  laws  of  conver- 
•ation. 

Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  life,  have  met 
with  men  of  whom  all  speak  with  censure,  though 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  any  crime,  and 
whom  none  can  be  persuaded  to  love,  though  a 
reason  can  scarcely  be  assi^ed  why  they  should 
be  hated ;  and  who,  if  their  good  qualities  and 
actions  sometimes  force  a  commendation,  have 
their  panegyric  always  concluded  with  confes- 
sions of  disgust ;  "  he  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot 
like  him."  Surely  such  persons  have  sold  the 
esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a  price,  since  they 
have  lost  one  of  the  rewards  of^  virtue,  without 
gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  stupidity:  men  whose  perceptions  are 
languid  and  sluggish,  who  lament  nothing  but 
loss  of  money,  and  feel  nothing  but  a  blow,  are 
oflen  at  a  difficulty  tcguess  why  they  are  encom- 
passed with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all 
those  arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one  an- 
other. They  comfort  themselves  that  they  have 
lived  irreproachably ;  that  none  can  charge  them 
with  bavinjg  endangered  his  Ufe,  or  diminished 
his  possessions ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  they 
sufier  by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy. 
They  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  innocence,  and 
enjoy  the  congratulations  of  their  own  hearts, 
without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  are 
every  day  deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by 
withholding  from  those  with  whom  they  con- 
verse, that  regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to 
which  every  one  is  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the 
world. 

There  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every 
man  feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and 
which,  upon  those  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  va- 
nity, have  made  delicate  and  tender,  fix  deep  and 
lasting  impressions;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
graciousness  and  conciliation,  which  are  to  be 
practised  without  expense,  and  by  which  those 
may  be  made  our  friends,  who  have  never  receiv- 
ed xrom  us  any  real  benefit  Such  arts,  when 
they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meanness,  it  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that 
love  which  is  so  easily  to  be  gained  ?  And  such 
injuries  are  to  be  avoided ;  for  who  would  be 
hated  without  profit ! 

Some,  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excuse 
konace  or  ne^^gence  cannot  b«  alleged,  be- 


cause it  is  apparent  that  they  are  not  only 
less  of  pleasing,  but  studious  to  ofiend ;  that  ther 
contrive  to  make  all  approaches  to  them  difficuU 
and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  aggrandizs 
themselves  by  wasting  the  time  of  others  in  use- 
less attendance,  by  mortifying  them  with  slighti) 
and  teasing  ihem  with  afironts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  found 
among  those  that  have  not  mingled  much  in  gene- 
ral conversation,  but  spent  tlieir  lives  amidst  the 
obsequiousness  of  dependents,  and  the  flattery 
of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only  thev 
own  inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  hate 
claim  to  the  same  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed  is  indeed  an  ezuberano^ 
of  pride,  by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  Ok^ 
raged,  that  it  is  never  quietly  endured,  except  is 
those  who  can  reward  the  patience  which  they 
exact;  and  insolence  is  generally  surrounded 
only  by  such  whose  baseness  inclines  th^  tk 
think  nothing  insupportable  that  produces  gan,, 
and  who  can  laugh  at  scurrility  and  niden«s 
with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open  purse. 

But  though  all  wanton  provocations  and  osn- 
temptuous  insolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoidbd^ 
there  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  compaance  soi 
tame  resignation.  It  is  common  for  soft  and  fesiw 
ful  tempers  to  give  themselves  up  impliedly  t» 
the  direction  of  the  bold,  the  turbulent,  and  flb» 
overbearing;  of  those  whom  they  do  not  Mievs 
wiser  or  better  than  themselves;  to  recedsfrsai 
the  best  designs  where  opposition  must  fce 
countered,  and  to  fall  offtrom  virtue  for 
censure. 

Some  firmness  and  resolution  is  necsasaiy  to 
the  discharge  of  duty ;  but  it  is  a  very  snliappy 
state  of  life  in  which  the  necessity  of  amdk  str^g> 
gles  frequently  occurs ;  for  no  man  is  defeatra 
without  some  resentment,  which  will  be  oontinii- 
ed  with  obstinacy  while  he  believes  himseUT  is 
the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitterness,  if  even  Is 
his  own  conviction  he  is  detected  is  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external 
consequences  of  contrariety  and  dispute^  it  mutt 
be  painful  to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  odiers  in  pain, 
ana  there  will  be  danger  lest  tne  kindest  natois 
may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debats 
and  contest 

1  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  inseo- 
sibihty  by  many  of  my  correspondents,  who  be- 
lieve their  contributions  unjustly  neglected.  And, 
indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile  of  papers,  of  which 
each  is  the  production  of  laborious  study,  and  the 
offspring  of^a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  thenar 
sions  of  an  author,  cannot  remember  bow  tonf 
they  have  lain  in  my  boxes  unregarded,  witbooC 
imagining  to  myseu  the  various  chances  of  soi^ 
row,  impatience,  and  resentment,  whidi  the  writ- 
ers must  have  felt  in  this  tedious  intervaL 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened, 
when,  upon  perusal,  I  find  some  of  them  calling 
for  a  place  in  the  next  paper,  a  place  which  they 
have  never  yet  obtainea :  others  writing  in  a  styw 
of  superiority  and  haughtiness,  as  secure  of  de* 
ference,  and  above  fear  of  criticism ;  others  hnm- 
bly  offering  theur  weak  assistance  with  softness 
and  submission,  which  they  believe  impossible  Is 
be  resisted ;  some  introducing  their  compositisiiP 
with  a  menace  of  the  contempt  which  he  that  r^ 
fuses  them  will  incur;  others  applying  pti?atel;y 
to  the  booksellers  for  their  interest  and  soiSeH^ 
tion;  Qveiy  one  by  difl^rent  ways 
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to  secure  the  hllaa  of  publication.  I  cannot  but 
consider  m3r8elf  as  placed  in  a  very  incoimnodi* 
ous  situation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confi- 
dence, which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay 
drilities  with  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  fre- 
Quently  to  ofieno  those  by  whom  I  never  was  of- 
randedl 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with 
the  beauties  of  his  new  composition,  contains  his 
raptures  in  his  own  bosom,  and  how  naturally  he 
imparts  to  his  friends  his  expectation  of  renown ; 
and  as  1  can  easily  conceive  the  eai^mess  with 
which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  oy  one  who 
expects  to  fina  it  filled  witli  his  own  production, 
and  peihaps  has  called  his  companions  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  a  second  perusal,  I  grieve  for  the 
disappointment  which  he  is  to  feel  at  the  fatal  in- 
spection. His  hopes,  however,  do  not  vet  for- 
sake him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  lustre  the  next 
day.  The  next  day  coraes,  ana  again  he  pants 
with  expectation,  and  having  dreamed  of  lai^els 
and  Parnassus,  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  barren 
psfe,  with  which  he  is  doomed  never  more  to  be 
demoted. 

For  such  cruelty  what  atonement  can  be  made? 
For  such  calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found  ? 
I  am  afraid  that  the  mischief  already  done  must 
be  without  reparation,  and  all  that  deserves  my 
care  is  prevention  for  the  future.  Let  therefore 
the  next  friendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be,  ob- 
serve the  cautions  of  Swifl,  and  write  secretly  in 
his  own  chamber,  without  communicating  his  de- 
mm  to  his  nearest  friend,  for  the  nearest  friend 
wul  be  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  laughing. 
Let  him  carry  it  to  the  post  himself,  and  wait  m 
siieoce  for  the  event  If  it  is  published  and  prais- 
edy  be  may  then  declare  himself  the  author;  if  it 
be  suppressed,  he  may  wonder  in  private  without 
much  vexation ;  and  if  it  be  censured,  he  may 
join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the  dulness  of  the 
writing  generatioiL. 
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I  AM  alwaTS  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
ns^il,  and  scholars  descending  from  that  eleva- 
tion, which,  at  it  raises  them  above  common  life, 
must  likewise  hinder  them  from  beholding  the 
ways  of  men  otherwise  than  in  a  cloud  of  bus- 
tle and  confusion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  busi- 
neas,  and  remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences 
emerge  lor  which  great  quaUties  are  required,  I 
Ittve  learned  the  necessity  of  regarding  httle 
thii^ ;  and  tbou^  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  laws 
to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to  Hmit  Uie  range 
of  those  powerful  minds  that  carry  light  and  heat 
throoflh  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
kMe  themselves  in  studies  by  which  I  have  not 
fooBd  that  they  grow  much  wiser,  might,  with 
more  advantage  both  to  the  pubUc  and  themselves 
•fifty  their  understandings  to  domestic  arts,  and 
alofe  their  minds  with  axioms  of  humble  pni- 
and  pmite  economy. 

N 


Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  in  my  opinion,  not  simiciently 
adaoted  to  common  readers,  who  pay  little  re- 
gard  to  the  music  of  periods,  the  artince  of  con- 
nexion, or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric; but  rec^uirc  a  few  plain  and  cogent  in- 
structions, which  may  sink  mto  the  mind  by  their 
own  weight 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  so  beneficial  in  its  various  forms  to 
every  rank  of  men,  from  the  highest  of  human 
potentates^  to  the  lowest  labourer  or  artificer; 
and  the  miseries  which  the  neglect  of  it  produoee 
are  so  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ought  to 
be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  adoresSi 
and  adapted  to  every  class  of  understanding. 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  saence 
will  allow  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the 
virtues,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
For  I,  who  draw  my  opinions  from  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  am  satisfied  with  know- 
ing what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  practice, 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  qudity. 
which  can  seldom  exist  without  some  virtues,  and 
without  which  few  virtues  can  exist  Frugality 
may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  Uie 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty* 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  pooi^ 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dependance,  and  invite 
corruption^  it  will  almost  always  produce  a  pas- 
sive comphance  with  the  wickedness  of  others ; 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  ceiv> 


sure. 


If  there  arc  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unani- 
mous enough  in  abhorring  it  as  destructive  to 
happiness  ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible  upon 
whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimo- 
nious ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of 
contracting  expense ;  for  without  frugality  nooo 
can  be  rich,  and  with  it  very  few  would  be  poor* 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  of 
wisdom,  a  concurrence  of  many  circumstances 
is  necessary,  some  previous  knowledge  must  be 
attained,  some  uncommon  gifls  of  nature  pos- 
sessed, or  some  opportuni^  produced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  oflkings ;  but  tne  mere 
power  of  saving  what  is  already  in  our  hands, 
must  be  easy  of  acquisition  to  every  mind ;  and 
as  the  example  of  Bacon  may  show,  that  the 
highest  intellect  cannot  safelv  neglect  it,  a  thou- 
sand instances  will  every  day  prove,  that  tho 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great 
numbers,  because  to  be  rich,  is  to  possess  more 
than  is  commonly  placed  in  a  sin^e  hand ;  and, 
if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  which  now  makes 
a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  must  then  be 
transferred  to  still  greater  accumulations.  But 
I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
exempt  the  lower  classes  of  mankina  from  po- 
vertv ;  because,  though  whatever  be  the  wealth 
of  tne  communitv,  some  will  always  have  least, 
and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  coactive  neces- 
sity that  many  should  be  without  the  indispensap 
ble  conveniences  of  life ;  but  am  sometimes  in- 
cUned  to  imagine,  that,  casual  calamities  excepted, 
there  might,  by  universal  prudence,  be  pnx^irea 
a  universal  exemption  fiom  want ;  and  that  he 
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who  should  happen  to  have  least,  might  notwith- 
standing have  enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations 
which  I  do  not  remember  that  any  political  cal- 
culator has  attempted,  and  in  which  the  most 
perspicacious  reasoncr  may  be  easily  bewildered, 
It  is  evident  that  they  to  whom  Providence  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  tlieir  own  fortune  and 
their  own  virtue,  wliich  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  have  sufhcient  incitements  to  per- 
sonal frugality,  since,  whatever  might  be  its  gene- 
ral efifect  upon  provinces  or  nations,  by  which  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with  certain- 
ty, that  there  is  scarcely  any  individual  entering 
tne  world,  who,  by  prudent  parsimony,  may  not 
reasonably  promise  himself  a  cheerful  compe- 
tence in  the  decline  of  hfe. 

The  prospect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy 
and  terrifying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before 
him  must  resolve  to  avoid  it;  and  it  must  be 
avoided  generally  by  the  science  of  sparing.  For, 
though  in  every  age  there  are  some,  who  by  bold 
adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rise  sud- 
denly to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
hopes  of  such  rare  events  ;  and  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must  owe  their  affluence  to  small  and  gra- 
dual profits,  below  which  their  expense  must  be 
resolutely  reduced. 

You  must  not  therefore  think  me  sinking  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  practical  philosopher,  when 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  your  read> 
ers,  from  the  statesman  to  the  apprentice,  a  posi- 
tion replete  with  mercantile  wisdom,  A  penny 
saved  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  ac- 
commodated to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not 
only  that  they  who  pursue  any  lucrative  employ- 
ment will  save  time  when  they  forbear  expense, 
and  that  the  time  may  be  employed  to  the  in- 
crease of  profit ;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
Buch  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every 
victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strength 
added  to  the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  rems- 
ing  those  solicitations  by  which  the  young  and 
vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and 
folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
willing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the 
just  measure  of  frugality  ?  and  when  expense, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  degenerates  into  profu- 
sion ?  To  such  questions  no  general  answer  can 
be  returned  ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  vaned  widiout 
end,  by  different  circumstances.  It  may,  howe- 
ver, be  laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken, 
that  a  man's  vduntary  expense  shmdd  not  exceed 
bis  reventu,  A  maxim  so  obvious  and  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affaire.  Another  precept 
arising  from  the  former,  and  indeed  included  in 
^it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Let 
no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own 
abilities  for  means  oi"  deliverance  from  penury,  to 
give  a  loose  to  his  present  desires,  and  leave  the 
reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which  I  suppose  are,  at 
least  among  the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undis- 
puted, I  will  add  another,  Let  no  man  squander 
tgabut  his  {ncHnoHm.    With  this  precept  it  may 


be,  perhaps,  imagined  easy  to  comply;  yec  if 
those  whom  profusion  has  buried  in  priaoos,  or 
driven  into  banishment,  were  examined,  it  wodd 
be  found  that  very  few  were  ruined  by  their  owb 
choice,  or  purchased  pleasure  with  the  loss  of 
their  estates ;  but  that  they  sufffered  themsetTes 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  those  wttk 
whom  they  conversed,  and  yielded  reluctantly  to 
a  thousand  prodigaUties,  either  from  a  trivisl 
emulation  of  wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  for  the 
prize  ot  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  foola 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SOPHROV. 
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CrcBcunt  dtvitue,  tamen 

Curta:  netcio  qutd  temper  abett  rtL 


But,  while  in  heaps,  hi«  wicked  wealth 

He  i«  not  '}f  his  with  poMeu'd ; 
There's  something  wanting  still  to  nuJttluia 

raAWcu. 

As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  ooe 
of  the  passions  that  have  given  great  disturbaoee 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  Uxpu 
more  copiously  treated  by  the  ancient  moralisli 
than  the  folly  of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  aoai> 
mulation  of  riches.    They  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  richti 
excite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever 
they  are  mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  ex- 
amples the  dangers  of  large  possessions  is  fllns> 
trated  ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of  reason  sad 
eloouence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavomslo 
eraaicate  a  desire,  which  seems   to  have  en- 
trenched  itself  too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be 
driven  out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  loititf 
power,  even  over  those  who  declaimed  agaiut 
It,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the 
sage,  if  it  had  been  excited  by  opportunity,  sad 
invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper 
object. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  untoo* 
cessfid,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  atiowB, 
that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  this  &TOtn^ 
ite  cause  has  called  forth,  a  single  convert  wu 
ever  made  ;  that  even  one  man  has  refused  to  be 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  fiom  lbs 
conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  naifot 
fortune ;  or  disburdened  himself  of  wealth  wbm 
he  had  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  mean  and  on- 
enAicd  state. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglecfsd 
opportunities  of  raising  themselves  to  hoooon 
and  to  wealth,  and  rejected  the  kindest  ofbn  of 
fortune ;  but  however  their  moderation  may  be 
boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by  sucn  st 
only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be,  perfaefi^ 
selaom  found  that  they  value  riches  less,  botthst 
they  dread  labour  or  danger  more  than  otbsn; 
they  are  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to  actioii,  le 
strain  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  stand  the 
shock  of  contest ;  but  though  they,  therefew, 
decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  neTettheleei 
wish  themselves  aloft,  and  would  willingly  oeijogf 
what  they  dare  not  seize. 


Odien  have  retired  from  hifh  ttationB,  and  to- 
limUrily  oondemned  themselves  to  privacy  and 
obecurity.  But  even  these  will  not  afford  many 
oocaaions  of  triumph  to  the  philosopher  ^  for  they 
have  commonly  eitner  quitted  that  only  which  they 
thought  themselves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevented 
disgrace  by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  try  new  measures  by  general  incon- 
stancy, which  always  dreams  of  happiness  in 
novelty,  or  by  a  gloomy  disposition,  wnich  is  dis- 
gusted m  the  same  degree  with  every  state,  and 
wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found  high  and  low 
stations  equally  unsble  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a 
distempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  closest  retreat  from  disappoint- 
ment, solicitude,  and  misery. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus 
neglected  by  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or 
were  able  to  procure  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be 
determined  that  they  are  altogether  without  use  ; 
for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be 
confined  to  conditions  comparatively  mean,  and 
placed  in  situations  from  which  they  naturally 
look  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them, 
those  writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that 
have  administered  remedies  to  discontent  almost 
universal,  by  showing,  that  what  we.  cannot  reach 
may  very  well  be  forborne,  that  the  inequality  of 
distribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  in  for  the  most 
part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  greatness, 
which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer 
advantages,  and  much  less  splendour,  when  we 
are  sufi^ed  to  approach  it. 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the 
frauds  of  fortune,  and  to  show  that  she  imposes 
opon  the  careless  eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shadows,  which  will  shrink  to  nothing  in  the 
gripe :  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  orna- 
ments, which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ; 
and  that  when  greatness  aspires  either  to  felicity 
or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions 
which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and  awe  the  supplicant 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition 
has  not  afforded  them  Uie  light  of  moral  or  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  who  collect  all  their  ideas 
hy  their  own  eyes,  and  digest  them  by  their  own 
undei standings,  seem  to  consider  those  who  are 
placed  in  ranks  of  remote  superiority,  as  almost 
another  and  higher  species  of  beings.  As  them- 
selves hare  known  little  other  misery  than  the 
oonseauences  of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded that  where  there  is  wealth  there  can  be 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in  dignity,  and 
glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with 
pains  and  cares  like  those  which  lie  heavy  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  isL  indeed,  confined  to  the  low- 
est meanness,  and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is 
so  confined  only  because  others  have  been  shown 
its  fofly,  and  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been 
opposeoin  its  progress  by  history  and  philosophy, 
and  hindered  from  spreading  its  infection  by  pow- 
•dbl  pfeservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth, 
fkon^  h  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice 
m  ambition,  or  suppress  that  reluctance  with 
viiidi  a  man  passes  his  days  in  a  state  of  inferi- 
mkft  most,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower  condi- 
lass  grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  conso- 
le oontriboted  to  the  general  security  of 
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life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and  violence,  rapina 
and  circumvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth, 
arising  from  an  unshaken  conviction  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  finds  himself  incited,  by  some  vio- 
lent impulse  of  passion,  to  pursue  riches  as  the 
chief  end  of  being,  must  surely  be  so  much  alarm* 
ed  by  the  successive  admonitions  of  those  whose 
experience  and  sagacity  have  recommended  them 
as  tlic  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and  consider 
whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  ana  to  examine,  before 
he  rushes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong, 
what  it  will  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it;  and 
his  examination  will  seldom  fail  to  repress  his 
ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us ;  its  value  is  found  only 
in  that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess 
It,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  regard  to 
corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open 
new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  pas- 
sages of  anguish. 

Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  torture 
and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or 
promoted  by  softness.  Witn  respect  to  the  mind, 
It  has  rarely  been  observed,  that  wealth  contri- 
butes much  to  quicken  the  discernment,  enlarge 
tlie  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination;  but  may, 
by  hiring  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  con- 
firm error  and  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  little.  The  bramble  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot-bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak. 
Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to  give  that  dignity 
which  it  happens  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeble 
minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The 
world  has  been  governed  in  the  name  of  kings, 
whose  existence  nas  scarcely  been  perceived  by 
any  real  effects  beyond  their  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking 
hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how 
it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune 
has  obtained  it  When  we  find  them  oppressed 
with   their  own  abundance,  luxurious   without 

{pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  queru- 
ous  in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  by  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shallsoon  be  convinced,  that 
if  the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied, 
there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  solicitude, 
or  desired  with  eagerness. 


No.  59.]    Tuesday,  OcTOBaa  9, 1750. 

Eft  aliqnidjfatale  malum  per  verba  Uvar* : 
Hoe  querulam  Progntn  IJalcyonenque  faeit. 

Hoe  erat  in  solo  qnare  Peantino  antra 
Voetfaiigaret  Lemnia  oaxa  sua. 

StrangMlat  inelusut  dolor,  atqve  eimstuat  inhu : 
CogUw  ei  tireo  multiplicare  $uat.  otio 

Complaining  oft  gives  respite  to  our  grief; 
From  hence  the  wretched  Progne  sought  relief; 
Hence  the  Peantian  chief  his  fate  deplores. 
And  vents  his  sorrow  to  the  Lemnian  shores : 
In  vain  hj  secrecy  he  would  assuage 
Our  cares ;  coneeal'd  they  gather  tenfold  rage. 

r.  LEWIS. 
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It  m  oominon  to  distingiUBh  men  by  the  names 
of  animals  whidi  they  are  supposed  to  resemble. 
Thus  a  hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a 
statesman  a  fox,  an  extortioner  gains  the  appella- 
tion of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the  title  of  monkey. 
There  is  also  among  the  various  anomalies  of 
character,  which  a  sunrey  of  the  world  exhibits, 
a  species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may 
be  properly  marked  out  as  the  screech-owls  of 
mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an 
opinion  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  com- 
plain, and  that  they  were  born  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  others,  to 
lessen  the  little  comforts,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remem- 
Drances  of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of 
the  future ;  their  only  care  is  to  crush  the  rising 
hope,  to  damp  the  kindling  transport,  and  allay 
the  golden  hours  of  gayety  with  the  hateful  dross 
of  jmef  and  suspicion. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity 
of  temper,  subjects  them  to  impressions  from 
others,  and  who  are  apt  to  suffer,  by  fascination, 
and  catch  the  contagion  of  misery,  it  is  extremely 
unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of  a  screech- 
owPs  voice ;  for  it  will  oflcn  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejection,  terrifv  them  with  apprehensions 
which  their  own  thoughts  would  never  have  pro- 
duced, and  sadden,  by  intruded  sorrows,  the  day 
which  might  have  been  passed  in  amusements  or 
in  business;  it  will  burden  the  heart  with  unne- 
cessary discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that 
love  of  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Though  I  have,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many 
failiiiffs  and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either 
friend  or  enemies,  been  charged  with  supersti- 
tion ;  I  never  count  the  company  which  I  enter, 
and  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indifferently  over 
either  shoulder.  1  have,  like  most  other  philoso- 
phers, often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  been  sometimes  reproached 
as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when 
a  raven  flew  over  my  head.  I  never  go  home  ab- 
ruptly because  a  snake  crosses  my  way,  nor  have 
any  particular  dread  of  a  climactencal  year:  yet  I 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scorn  of  old  women,  and 
their  tales,  I  consider  it  as  an  unhappy  day  when 
I  happen  to  be  greeted,  in  the  morning,  by  Sus- 
pirius  the  screech-owl. 

I  have  now  known  Suspirius  fifty-eight  years 
and  four  months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an 
hour  with  him  in  which  he  has  not  made  some 
attack  upon  my  quiet  When  we  were  first  ac- 
quaintea,  his  great  topic  was  the  misery  of  youth 
without  riches ;  and  whenever  we  walked  out 
together  he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration 
of^pleasures,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  verge  of 
my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never  have  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
seasonable representations  placed  them  in  my 
sight 

Another  of  his  topics  is  the  neglect  of  merit, 
with  which  he  never  fails  to  amuse  every  man 
wtrom  he  sees  not  eminently  fortunate.  If  he 
meets  with  a  young  officer,  he  always  informs 
him  of  gentlemen  whose  personal  courage  is  un- 

auestioned,  and  whose    miUtary  skill  qualifies 
lem  to  command  armies,  that  have,  notwith- 
■tandmg  all  their  merit,  grown  old  with  subal- 


tern commissions.  For  a  genius  in  tlM  dmrcl^ 
he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  lifSk  TIm 
lawyer  he  inrbrms  of  many  men  of  great  paiti 
and  deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  oppoftn- 
nity  to  speak  m  the  courts:  and  meeting  Ser^* 
nus  the  physician, "  Ah,  doctor,**  says  he,  ''what, 
a-foot  still,  when  so  many  blockheads  are  *rat- 
tling  in  their  chariots  ?  1  told  you  seven  years 
ago  that  you  would  never  meet  with  encounig»> 
ment,  and  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  nobc^ 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  Qreek,  and  your  dili- 
gence, and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  you 
to  live  like  yonder  apothecary,  who  prewsibeito 
his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  the  physician." 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time,  intercepted  fifteen 
authors  in  their  way  to  the  stage ;  persuaded  nine 
and  thirty  merchants  to  retire  from  a  prosperooa 
trade  for  fear  of  bankruptcy,  broke  ofiTa  hundred 
and  thirteen  matches  by  prognostications  of  im- 
happiness,  and  enabled  the  small  pox  to  kill 
nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss 
of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he 
never  fails  to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pur- 
suits, and  informs  me  that  we  are  much  older 
than  when  we  begun  our  acquaintance,  that  the 
infirmities  of  decrepitude  are  coming  fast  upon 
me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  but  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  of  very  little  importance,  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  ought  to  look  fiM* 
no  other  pleasures  than  a  good  oinner  and  in 
easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  straio, 
displaying  present  miseries,  and  foreboding  mora 
wKTiKdpaf&d  ^avaiii<poooif  every  syllable  is  loaded 
with  misfortune,  ana  death  is  always  broogfat 
nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what  always  raises  my 
resentment  and  indignation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much  efiect 
upon  himself.  He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of 
calamities,  without  discovering  otherwise  than 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  feels  any  of  the 
evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  but  has  the 
same  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  others  of 
telling  stories,  and  falls  into  expressions  of  con- 
dolence for  past,  or  apprehension  of  future  yms- 
chiefs,  as  all  men  studious  of  their  ease  have  n- 
course  to  those  subjects  upon  which  they  eta 
most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  cocks,  that  they  might  <£netm 
out  their  morning  dreams  without  disturtwnoe. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  promote  eflemhiacy 
as  to  propose  tlie  Sybarites  for  an  example,  yd 
since  Uiere  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foobrii,  sot 
something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him,  1 
could  wish  that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  notof^ 
ten  to  be  copied,  some  regulations  rnight  be  mtde 
to  exclude  screech-owls  from  all  company,  ai 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them  to 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle 
sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gioom  of  one 
another. 

Thcu  prophet  of  m/,  says  Homer's  Agimf™- 
non,  thou  never  forteUest  me  good,  but  the  joy  ^Iki 
hectrt  is  to  predict  misfortunet.  Whoever  is  m  the 
same  temper,  might  there  find  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  thoughts,  and  improving  his  rein  of 
denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  screech-owli. 
might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest  oi 
the  world.    Yet,  though  I  have  so  little  kindsMi 
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lor  tihifl  6mA  eeneratioii,'  I  am  yery  far  from  in- 
JmnAin^  to  debar  the  sofl  and  tender  mind  from 
the  pniril^;e  of  oomplainingi  when  the  siffh  arises 
from  the  desire  not  of  living  pain,  but  of  gaining 
ease.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even 
when  complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  friendship ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
be  sufien  most  like  a  hero  that  hides  his  grief  in 
alence, 

Sfptm  prnlU  aimmlati  premit  oltitM  card*  dolor  em. 

His  outward  sniilM  oooceal'd  hit  inward  imart. 

DRYDBM. 

jrot  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  hQ  who  complains 
acts  like  a  man,  like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for 
help  from  his  fellow-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many 
of  the  unhappy  a  source  of  comfort  in  hopeless 
distress,  as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to 
themselves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not  lost 
the  Rsard  of  others  ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  in- 
cUninff  us  to  weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot 


No.  GO.]  Saturday,  October  13,  1750. 

--■Qwfrf  «tt  ^nZeArmi  qtnd  iurpe,  quid  utile^  qvid  iMm, 
me  wulimo  Ckrynppo  tt  Crantore  dicit. 

ROK. 

work*  the  beautiful  and  base  (Contain, 
Of  vica  and  virtue  more  inatructive  rtolea, 

all  tke  sober  sages  of  the  schools.  riuircis. 


All  ioj  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  oUiers  is  prodticed  by  an  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion, tiiat  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  or 
approximates  it  however  remote,  by  placing  us, 
for  a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him  whose  fortune 
we  contemplate ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the  de- 
coption  lasts,  whatever  motions  would  be  excited 
by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening  to  ourselves. 

Our  passions  are  therefore  more  strongly  mov- 
ed, in  proportion  as  we  can  more  readily  adopt 
the  pains  or  pleasure  proposed  to  our  minds,  by 
lecognizing  tnem  as  once  our  own,  or  consider- 
ing mem  as  naturally  incident  to  our  state  of  life. 
It  IS  not  easy  for  the  most  artful  writer  to  ^ve  us 
an  interest  m  happiness  or  misery,  which  we 
dank  ourselves  never  likely  to  feel,  and  with 
which  we  have  never  yet  been  made  acquainted. 
Histories  of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
hrtioosof  empires,  a  re  read  with  great  tranquillity : 
the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  only 
by  its  pomp  of  ornament  and  grandeur  of  ideas  ; 
and  die  men  whose  faculties  have  been  engrossed 
by  burineas,  and  whose  heart  never  fluttered  but 
at  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  wonders  how  the  at- 
tsnlioo  can  be  seized,  or  the  affection  agitated, 
1^  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  ima- 
ges to  which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are, 
shore  all  other  writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  particular  persons ;  and  therefore 
no  species  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation than  biography,  since  none  can  be  more 
deii^tful  or  more  useful,  none  can  more  cer- 
Imlyendiain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest, 
or  moiiB  widely  difiuse  instruction  to  every  diver- 
fl^r  of  condition. 

The  ffeneral  and  rapid  narratives  of  history, 
vfaieh  involve  a  thousand  fortunes  in  the  busi- 


ness of  a  day,  and  complicate  innumerable  inci- 
dents in  one  great  transaction,  afford  few  lessons 
applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts and  its  wretchedness  from  the  right  or  wrong 
management  of  things,  which  nothing  but  their 
frequency  makes  considerable,  Parva  si  nonfiunt 
quoHdie,  says  Pliny,  and  which  can  have  no  place 
in  those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the 
consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  armies, 
and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  pass- 
ed a  life  of  which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative 
would  not  be  useful.  For,  not  only  every  man 
has,  in  the  mighty  mass  of  the  worl^  crreat  num- 
bers in  the  same  condition  with  hinfself,  to  whom 
his  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  escapes  and  expe- 
dients, would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use ; 
but  there  is  such  a  uniformity  in  the  state  of  man, 
considered  apart  frym  adventitious  and  separable 
decorations  and  disguises,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
possibility  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
kind.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  the  greatest  distance  by  fortune,  or  by 
temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are 
satisfied,  caprice,  and  vanity,  and  accident,  begin 
to  produce  discriminations  and  peculiarities,  yet 
the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  which  cannot 
discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating  their 
influence  in  the  same  effects,  though  sometimes 
accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multiphed  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted 
by  the  same  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same 
fallacies,  all  animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  dan- 
ger, entangled  by  desire,  and  seduced  by  pleasure. 

It  is  freauentiy  objected  to  relations  of  particu- 
lar lives,  tnat  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
striking  or  wonderful  vicissitudes.  The  scholar, 
who  passed  his  life  among  his  books,  the  mer- 
chant, who  conducted  only  liis  own  af&irsi  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  of  nis  duty,  are  considered  as  no  pro- 
per objects  of  public  regard,  however  they  might 
nave  excelled  m  their  several  stations,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  pi- 
ety. But  this  notion  arises  from  false  measures 
of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated 
by  considering,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  uncorrupted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  ad- 
vantages of  prejudice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a 
celebrated  name ;  but  the  business  of  the  biogra- 
pher is  of\en  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perform- 
ances and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  great- 
ness, to  lead  the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies, 
and  display  the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  ex- 
cel each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanus  is,  with  great  propriety, 
said  by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
might  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fa- 
miliar character  of  that  man,  cupu  ingenium  el 
eandorem  ex  ipsius  acripHs  stmt  olim  aember  mlrs- 
turi,  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which, 
whether  we  read  as  inquirers  afler  natural  or  mo- 
ral knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  oar 
science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  import- 
ant than  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgotten  in  his 
account  of  Cataline,  to  remark,  that  his  walk  tost 
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pdekf  imd  ofofai  afeiiF,  u  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  lomethinff  with  violent  commo- 
tion. Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a 
striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing 
us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be 
nxed,  that  the  day  might  not  run  out  in  the  idleness 
of  suspense :  and  ul  the  plans  and  enterprises 
of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
world  than  that  part  of  his  personal  character, 
which  represents  him  as  careful  of  his  healthy  and 
negligent  qf  his  l\fe. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to  writ- 
ers who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  task,  br  very  negUgent  about  the  perform- 
ance. They  rarelv  aflbrd  any  other  account  than 
might  be  collected  from  public  papers,  but  ima- 
gine themselves  writing  a  Ufe  wnen  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ; 
and  so  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of 
their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  a  man's  real  character,  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,  and 
ended  with  his  funeral. 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the 
world  of  particular  facts,  they  are  not  always  so 
happy  as  to  select  the  most  important  I  know 
not  well  what  advantage  posterity  can  receive 
from  the  only  circumstance  by  whidi  Tickell  has 
distinguishea  Addison  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
the  irregularity  of  his  pulse :  nor  can  I  think  my- 
self overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life 
of  Maiherb,  by  being  enabled  to  relate,  after  the 
learned  biographer,  that  Maiherb  had  two  predo- 
minant opinions ;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a 
tingle  woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  an- 
cient descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French  bee- 
gars  made  use  very  improperly  and  barbarously 
of  the  phrase  noble  GentUmanf  because  either 
word  included  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  bar- 
ren and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impar- 
tiality, but  must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
inciaentB  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are 
of  a  volatile  ana  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon 
escape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted 
by  tradition.  We  know  how  few  can  portray 
a  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  pronu- 
nent  and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be 
UMt  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession 
of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original. 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  know- 
led^  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the  pubUc  cu- 
riosity, there  is  danger  least  nis  interest,  his  fear, 
his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower  his 
fidehty,  and  tempt  him  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent 
There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection ; 
we  thererore  see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorn- 
ed with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  "  Let  me  remember,"  says  Hale, 
**  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country." 


If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  die  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge, 
to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 
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FaUu*  honor  JMvaty  et  mtndax  infamia  turret 
Qitem,  nisi  mendontm  et  nundactm  ? roe. 

False  praise  can  charm,  UDreal  shame  control,— 
Whom,  but  a  vicious  or  a  sickly  sool  ? —       rsjuicii. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  eafer  and 
thirsty  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  diatance 
from  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only 
never  to  receive  the  current  of  report  till  it  has  a^ 
tiated  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  but  at  last 
to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with 
taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  throuj^ 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear 
what  passes  in  the  world,  to  know  what  are  the 
schemes  of  the  politic,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious ;  what  changes  of  pub- 
lic measures  are  approaching ;  who  is  lik^y  to 
be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;    who  is 
climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering 
on  the  precipice  of  disgrace.     But  as  it  is  veiy 
common  for  us  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least 
qualified  to  obtain,  I  have  suffered  this  appetite 
of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gratifications  which 
my  present  situation  can  anbrd  it;    for  beinf 
placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  at 
ways    to   confound  the   future   with  the  past, 
to  form  prognostications  of  events   no  longer 
doubtful,   and  to   consider  the   expedienor  of 
schemes  already  executed  or  defeated.     I  am 
perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  pros> 
pccts,  like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  re> 
mote  star,  which  before  the  light  reaches  his  eye 
has  forsaken  the  place  from  which  it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  bdiind 
the  active  world  in  my  reflections  and  discove- 
ries, is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  petulance 
of  those  whose  nealth,  or  business,  or  pleasure, 
brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  without 
considering  the  insuperable  disadvantages  oi  mv 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  whits 
absence  must  produce,  they  often  treat  me  with 
the  utmost  superciliousness  of  contempt,  for  not 
knowing  what  no  human  sa^city  can  discover; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wretdi 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  converse,  when  I  hap- 
pen to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  pro- 
pose the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  tnem 
of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mea- 
sures that  have  been  lately  taken.  They  seem 
to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of  their  intelleds 
what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  con- 
ditions, and  think  themselves  indisputably  entitled 
to  airs  of  insolence  and  authority,  when  they  find 
another  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  because  they 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  suppose 
equally  public  in  all  other  places,  and  known 
where  they  could  neither  be  seen,  related,  nor 
conjectured. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are  indeed  too  modi 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which,  they  receive 
amongst  us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
come  from  London.    For  no  sooner  is  the  ar- 
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rinl  of  one  of  these  diseeminaton  of  knowledge 
known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about  him 
from  erery  quarter,  and  by  innumerable  inquiries 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 
He  sees  himself  sunoundcd  by  multitudes,  who 
propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their  controver- 
sies, to  him,  as  to  a  bein^  descended  from  some 
nobler  re^on,  and  he  grows  on  a  sudden  oracu- 
k>us  and  infallible,  solves  all  difficulties,  and  sets 
all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, that  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
this  reverential  modesty,  and  impose  upon  rustic 
onderstandings,  with  a  false  show  of  universal 
intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  own  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or 
that  they  dismiss  anv  inquirer  with  a  positive  and 
decisive  answer.  I'he  court,  the  city,  the  park, 
and  exchange,  are  to  those  men  of  unbounded 
observation  equally  familiar,  and  they  are  alike 
teady  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks  will  rise,  or 
the  ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despot- 
ic and  dictatorial  power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude 
multitude,  whom  tie  condescends  to  honour  with 
a  biennial  visit;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what 
motires,  I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
be  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our 
veneration,  till  we  are  more  authentically  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  claimant 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven 
years  ago,  one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair, 
remarkable  for  stealing  egp,  and  sucking  them, 
was  taken  from  the  school  in  this  parish,  und  sent 
up  to  London  to  study  the  law.  As  he  had  given 
amongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius  design^l  by 
nature  (or  extraordinary  performances,  ne  was, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  forgotten, 
nor  was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his 
good  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  report 
Dorst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic  was  comedown  in 
tlie  first  post-chaise  which  this  village  had  seen, 
baring  travelled  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  his 
postilions  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nar- 
rowly escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Frolic  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for 
foch  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

Bir.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  tlie  een- 
tiemen  at  thdr  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowfing- 
sreeo,  and  now  were  seen  the  effects  of  a  Lon- 
oon  education.  His  dress,  his  language,  his 
ideas,  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  much  endea- 
irour  to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
differed  from  the  opinions,  or  practice  of  the 
iDo£ah  world.  He  showed  us  tne  deformity  of 
our  tk'ttta  and  sleeves,  informed  us  where  hats 
of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  and  recom- 
mended to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  ab- 
surdities in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our 
eoBversation.    When  any  of  his  phrases  were 

itelbgible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of 


link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies,  he  tells  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  whi^  he  can  in- 
troduce  them  ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much 
they  will  be  deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  town.  What  it  is  to  hucw  tk§ 
toion,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  us, 
though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think 
of  so  great  a  value,  or  so  difiicult  attainment 

But  my  curiosity  has  been  most  engaged  by 
the  recital  of  his  own  adventures  and  achieve 
ments.  I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  cha- 
racters in  single  persons,  but  never  met  with  such 
a  constellation  of  great  qualities  as  this  man's 
narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished 
the  hero ;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit ;  what- 
ever has  endeared  the  lover,  are  all  concentrated 
in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has,  for  seven  years, 
been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues,  dangers, 
and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
or  admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officers  of  the  royal 
navy  can  bring  together,  from  all  their  journals, 
a  collection  ofso  many  wonderful  escapes  as  thin 
man  has  known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  he 
has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  on 
the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  the  terrors 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  sometimes 
by  his  own  acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing 
the  river  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  by  snooting 
the  bridge  under  which  he  has  rencounterea 
mountainous  waves  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor 
fewer  his  hazards.  Bfe  has  reeled  with  giddi- 
ness on  the  top  of  the  monument ;  he  has  crossed 
the  street  anudst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has 
been  surrounded  b^  robbers  without  number; 
he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windows  of  every  toast,  of  whatever 
condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for  whole  winters 
by  his  rivals ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coacnmen  ;  he  has  re- 
scued his  friends  from  the  bailiffs ;  has  knocked 
down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled 
the  town  with  wonder  ana  with  merriment 

But  yet  ^eater  is  the  fame  of  his  understand- 
ing than  his  bravery  ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
is,  at  London,  the  established  arbitrator  of  all 
points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive  judge  of  all 
performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per- 
former is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolic 
has  ratlBed  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatres 
suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or 
hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur ;  that  no 
public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  con- 
troversies at  tne  gaming-table  aro  referred  to  his 
determination  ;  that  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at 
every  assembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of 
pleasure  or  of  dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
eoofessed  superiority,  but  frequently  delayed  thefpapers  of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 


eiplanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over 
oor  barbarity. 

When  he  is  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story, 
be  takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streets, 
squares,  and  buildings,  with  which  he  knows  we 
•re  unacquainted.  The  favourite  topics  of  his 
disoourso  are  the  pranks  of  drankards,  and  the 
Ineka  pot  upon  countiy  gentlemen  by  porters  and 


and  there  are  very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state 
or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more  or  less  influ- 
enced the  disposal.  He  has  been  very  freouendj 
consulted  botn  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  tne  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  the  ffennis  of  Frolic 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations  I 
cannot  hitherto  persuade  myself  to  see  that  au* 
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Frolic  has  more  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  courage, 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  that  any  unconmion 
enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened  in  the 
time  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  sub- 
jects known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has 
no  advantage  over  us,  but  by  catches  of  inter- 
ruptiOBi  briskness  of  interrogation,  and  pertness 
of  coatanpt ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  stunned  the 
world  with  his  name,  and  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  either  a  little  understanding  confers  emi- 
nence at  London,  or  that  Mr.  FroUc  thinks  us 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  that 
his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural  stupidity,  as 
the  magnetic  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
polar  chraes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philo- 
sophers, search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain 
of  the  effect ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to  be  inform- 
ed, whether  you  have  yet  heard  the  great  name 
of  Mr,  Frolic  If  he  is  celebrated  by  other 
tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise;  but  if  he  has  swelled  amongst  us 
with  empty  boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only 
by  himself  I  shall  treat  him  with  rustic  sincerity, 
and  drive  him  as  an  impostor  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  credulity. 

I  am,  6£c. 

RURICOLA. 


No.  62.]  Saturday,  October  20, 1750. 

Ifimc  egm  TripUiemi  cupmwm  canteendere  emrruBf 

MitU  i»  ignotam  ami  mde  semtn  hMmmm : 
Hume  ego  Medett  vellem  frttnare  dracontMt 

Ifume  tgo  jaeianioM  optarem  nmure  pennatf 

Siv€  tuat,  PeMtu ;  DttdaU^  five  tua§.  ovio. 

Now  would  I  mount  hin  car,  whose  bounteous  hand 

Fine  sowed  with  teeming  seed  the  Airrow'd  land ; 

New  to  Medea*K  dragons  fix  my  reins, 

That  swiftly  bore  her  from  Corinthian  plains ; 

Now  on  Dvdalian  wsxen  pinions  stray, 

Or  those  which  wafted  Perseus  on  his  way. 

p.  LEWIS. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


I  AM  a  young  woman  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
which,  if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  tlie  po- 
lite part  of  mankind,  might  long  since  have  raised 
me  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  fem^^  world  ; 
but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived  to 
waste  my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of 
twenty,  without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our 
monthly  assembly,  or  been  toasted  but  among  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  seen  any 
company  in  wliich  it  was  worth  a  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in 
aoliciting  a  place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise 
enough  to  cease  his  pursuit ;  and,  to  repair  thf^ 
consequences  of  expensive  attendance  and  negli- 
gence of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  olaer 
3ian  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable 
world  till  she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance 
upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and  as  I  can  collect  from 
incidental  informations,  retired  from  gay  assem- 
blies just  time  enough  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  muTersal  neglect 


She  was,  however,  still  nch,  and  not  yet  wrin- 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distrcWully  nmlnrriiii 
ed  to  think  much  on  any  thing  but  the  VHtJis  of 
extrication,  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversatioii 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  re- 
markably defective,  yet  he  was  contented  with  a 
match,  by  which  he  might  be  set  free  from  idood- 
veniences  that  would  have  destroyed  all  the  ]^eft> 
sures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from  soilness  and 
beauty  tlie  pcrwer  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewtuit  disgusted  with 
their  treatment  in  the  world,  and  married,  thooeh 
without  any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  principaUy 
for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  free  from  de- 
pendence on  caprice  or  fashion,  they  soon  r^ired 
mto  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  ratal 
business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so 
long  been  tormented  by  neglect  and  disappcunW 
ment,  was  here  gratified  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  paid  them.  Their  long  familiarity  with 
pubUc  life,  made  them  the  oracles  of  all  those 
who  aspired  to  intelligence  or  politeness.  My 
father  dictated  politics,  my  mother  prescribed  the 
mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  entitle  any  fanily 
to  some  consideration,  that  they  were  known  tl 
visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly*s. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 
novelists,  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  oo^ 
respondent.  My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I 
was  therefore  not  brow-beaten  by  a  saucy  bro- 
ther, or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  co-heiressea,  wfaoee 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  have  ooo- 
ferred  equal  ment,  and  procured  equal  rq;ini; 
and  as  my  mother  was  now  old,  my  undenrtiod> 
ing  and  my  person  had  fair  play,  my  inqmnei 
were  not  checked,  my  advances  towards  import- 
ance were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  mStih 
ed  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustoo^ 
ed  to  hear  my  own  praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  waa  madi 
exalted  above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  cxm- 
versed,  and  was  treated  by  them  with  great  defei^ 
encG.  I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  to  oonfai 
my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  the 
splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondnev  of 
my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  me  dressed, 
and  my  mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expenies  to 
hinder  her  from  concurring  with  his  indinatioo. 

Thus,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  de- 
sire after  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  riaiti; 
and  here  I  should  have  quietly  continued  to  pQ^ 
tion  out  my  time  among  my  books  and  my  newfle, 
and  my  company,  had  not  my  curiosity  beea 
every  moment  excited  by  the  conversation  of  nif 
parents,  who,  whenever  they  sit  down  to  fiuniliar 
prattle,  and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  seek 
other,  immediately  transport  themselves  to  Lon- 
don, and  relate  some  adventure  in  a  hackney 
coach,  some  frolic  at  a  masquerade,  some  C(mvc^ 
sation  in  the  Park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an  aesom 
blv,  display  the  magnificence  of  a  birtb-nigjht, 
relate  the  conouests  of  maids  of  honour,  T  grrt 
a  history  of  aiversions,  shows,  and  enteitun* 
ments,  which  I  had  never  known  but  from  their 
accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  fay 
world,  that  I  can  relate,  with  great  panctuainj, 
the  Uvea  of  all  the  last  race  of  whs  and  beantka; 
can  enimnerate,  with  exact  chronology,  the  wUk 
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of  celebrated  aingere,  musicians,  trage- 
diana,  yaaedians,  and  hariequins ;  can  tell  toUie 
last  twibj  years  all  the  changes  of  fashions ;  and 
am,  indeed,  a  complete  antiquary  with  respect  to 
head-dresses,  dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
could  not  hear  these  narratives,  for  sixteen  years 
toother,  without  suffering  some  impressions,  and 
wishing  myself  nearer  to  uose  places  where  every 
hour  brings  some  new  pleasure,  and  life  is  diversi- 
fied with  an  inexhausted  succession  of  felicity. 

I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  left  a 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight, 
and  why  she  did  not  visit  London  once  a  year, 
like  some  other  ladies,  and  initiate  me  in  the 
world  by  ahowing  me  its  amusements,  its  gran- 
deur, and  its  variety.  But  she  always  told  me 
that  the  days  which  she  had  seen  were  such  as 
will  never  come  again,  that  all  diversion  is  now 
degenerated,  that  uie  conversation  of  the  present 
age  is  insipid,  that  their  fashions  are  unbecoming, 
their  customs  absurd,  and  their  morals  corrupt ; 
that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  en- 
lightened the  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  perform- 
en^  would  be  able  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this 
deipicable  age:  and  that  there  is  now  neither 
Mbtenes^nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
cBie  therefore  assures  me  that  she  consults  my 
happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should 
DOW  fii|d  nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and 
•he  should  be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with 
■och  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take  up  the  thoughts 
of  the  present  set  of  young  people. 

Witii  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
Tears,  and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
be  confined  to  the  country,  till  last  summer  a 
joung  gentleman  and  his  sister  came  down  to 
pass  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  neighbours. 
They  had  generally  no  great  re^rd  for  the 
oountiy  ladies,  but  distinguished  me  by  a  parti- 
cvlar  complaisance,  and  as  we  grew  intimate 
ve  me  such  a  detail  of  the  elegance,  the  splen- 
mr,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the  town,  that 
I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance 
and  obscurity,  but  to  share  with  other  wits  the 
joy  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beau- 
WB  the  empire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  aileliberate 
and  t^ipartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by 
Belinda  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  know- 
led^  or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  Uvely 
fiuniliarity,  by  which  she  mingles  with  strangers 
as  with  persons  long  acquainted,  and  which  ena- 
bles her  to  display  her  powers  without*  any  ob- 
stmction,  hesitation^  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can 
relate  a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her  in  public, 
can  pfoduce,  from  a  hand  red  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  pniaes,  protestations,  ecstacies,  and  despair ; 
has  been  handed  by  dukes  to  her  chair ;  has  been 
the  occasion  of  innumerable  qvarrels ;  has  paid 
twenty  visitt  in  an  afternoon ;  been  invited  to  six 
balls  m  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 


But  this  tedioua  interval  how  ahall  I  endure? 
Cannot  you  alleviate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
town?  I  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  and  if  you  will  not  soothe  my  impa- 
tience, heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopeSy 
you  may  write  for  those  who  have  more  leisure, 
out  are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  hoiftMir  d 
being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are  now  intent 
only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rhooocua. 


No.  63.]   Tuesday,  October  23,  1750. 


HdbebtU  »mpe  diueiUoM^ 

Smpe  decern  eervos ;  mode  regt*  atftu  Utnn^ehMj 
Omnia  ma^na  lo^nens :  «Mtfo,  tit  miki  mensa  trip»$t 
Concha  talis  pun,  tt  toga^  fU4t  def 


QH4MI9M  crassa  queai. 


defender  e  frign$t 


noa. 


Now  with  two  hundred  tlaTM  he  crowd*  hit  train ; 

Now  walks  with  ten.    In  high  and  hauf  hty  atrain 

At  morn,  of  kings  and  g orernors  he  prates ; 

At  niffht,— "  A  frugal  table,  O  ye  fates, 

A  little  shell  the  sacred  salt  to  hold, 

And  cloches,  though  coarse,  to  keep  me  (hm  ths  edd." 

PEAMCIS. 


It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writer 
who  has  left  behind  him  observations  upon  life, 
that  no  man  is  please4  with  his  present  state ; 
which  proves  eoually  unsatisfactory,  says  Ho- 
race, wnether  fallen  upon  by  chance  or  chosen 
with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and 
imagine  the  condition  j||- others  more  abundant 
in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally 
mentioned  with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  un- 
reasonable in  itself^  since  of  two,  equally  envious 
of  each  other,  both  cannot  have  the  larger  share 
of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with 
unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 

£ve  me  sucti  a  detail  ot  the  elegance,  the  splen-   from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
ur,  the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the  town,  that   happiness  which  our  state  affords  us,  and  fixing 

our  attention  upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only 
behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
misery  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pr^ 
dominates  in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions 
of  obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to 
which  such  transcendent  privileges  are  supposed 
to  be  annexed ;  when  it  bursts  into  action,  and 
produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
puraued  ftit^all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operatinf;  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it 
disturbs  none  but  him  wno  has  happened  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  however  it  may  interrupt  content, 
makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think 
it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  that  it  may 
deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  sup- 
pose none  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  main- 
tain ;  because  though  we  cannot  judge  of  the  con- 
io^gincB  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of  Jjition  of  othere,  yet  every  man  has  found  frequent 


eourtsiip,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tefl  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no 
ionger.  I  have  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother 
to  send  me  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  three 
vseks  on  the  grand  expedition.  I  intend  to  live 
m  poblic,  and  to  crowd  mto  the  winter  every  plea- 
which  money  can  purchase,  and  every  ho- 
which  beauty  can  obtain. 


vicissitudes  in  his  own  state,  and  must  therefore 
be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  felicity.  What  then  shall  forbid  us  to  endear 
vour  the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  improved,  and  to  ^sp  at  augmentations 
of  gm)d,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  increa^ 
ed,  and  believe  that  any  particular  change  of 
situation  will  increase  it? 
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If  he  that  finds  himwlf  uneasy  may  reasonably 
make  efforts  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all 
mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  de^e 
of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion,  in 
favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  leadiness  to  believe,  that  the  misery  which 
our  oi#ft  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is 
brought  upon  us  by  accidental  causes  and  ex- 
ternal efficients. 

It  m,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that 
we  oomplained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships, 
and  imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embar- 
rassments, in  which  other  classes  of  men  are 
equally  entangled.  We  oflen  change  a  lighter 
for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored 
a^n  to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  be  delivered.  But  this  knowledge 
though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al- 
ways attainable  any  other  way ;  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of 
combination,  and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  mortal  intelligences.  Of  the 
state  with  which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us 
we  snatch  a  glimpse,  we  discern  a  point,  and  re- 
flate the  rest  by  passion  and  by  fancy.  In  this 
mquiry  every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate 
desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy, 
at  least  less  happy  than  our  nature  seems  to  ad- 
mit; we  necessarily  desire  the  melioration  of  our 
lot :  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably  seek, 
ana  what  we  seek  we  aiv  naturally  cafer  to  be- 
lieve that  we  have  found.  Our  confidence  is 
often  disappointed,  but  our  reason  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  man  who  does  not  hope 
for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps 
his  wishes  Ue  inactive,  because  he  foresees  the 
difficulty  of  attainment  As  among  the  numerous 
students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears 
to  have  desisted  from  the  task  of  transmutation, 
from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from 
weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  delay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  immutability  are  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide  and  whose 
imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive  because 
they  cannot  confine  their  thoughts  within  their 
own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are  continually 
ranging  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  existence, 
and  consequently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fall  upon  new  regions  of  plem[>ie*and  start 
new  possibilities  of  happiness.  Thus  they  are 
busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  schemes, 
and  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sor- 
row, for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
auiescence  in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
lower  understandings  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a 
certain  point  or  led  on  in  the  pl^n  beaten  track 
which  their  fathers  and  grandsircs  have  trodden 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  fife  equally  inviting  (o 
the  prospect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvan- 
ta^  which  we  have  already  tried ;  because  the 
evils  which  we  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ; 
and  though  we  liavc,  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  as  of  heightening  the  blessing  wc  ex- 
pect, 3ret  ui  those  meditations  which  we  indulge 
Djchoioe,  and  which  are  not  forced  upon  the  mind 


by  necessity,  we  have  alwava  \h%  Art  of  fixinc 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pleasing  inMea,  and 
suffer  hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  fitieh  we 
look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  difierent  modes  of  life  are 
sometimes  so  equally  opposed,  that  perhaps  no 
man  ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upon 
a  full  conviction  and  adequate  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  fluctuation  of  wdl  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful, when  they  are  proposed  to  the  election,  than 
oscillations  ot  a  beam  charged  with  eaual  weights. 
The  mind  no  sooner  imagines  itselt  detipDuned 
by  some  prevalent  advantage,  than  some  conve- 
nience of  equal  weight  is  discovered  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  resolutions  which  are  suggested  by 
the  nicest  examination,  are  often  repented  as  sooo 
as  they  are  taken. 

Eumcnes,  a  young  man  of  mat  abilities,  inh^ 
rited  a  large  estate  from  a  fatner  long  eminent  m 
conspicuous  employments.  His  fatner  harassed 
with  competitions,  and  perplexed  with  mnltifdi- 
city  of  business,  recommenaed  the  quiet  of  a  pri- 
vate station  with  so  much  force,  that  Enmenes 
for  some  ynars  resisted  every  motion  of  ambi- 
tious wishes ;  but  being  once  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  oppression,  which  he  could  not  redresi^ 
he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  l^nest  nM 
to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  ana  gradmS 
felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  thoosuH 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His  foN 
tune  placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge 
and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  Ee 
possessed  that  authority  and  influence  which 
ne  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  happinen  of 
mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatnen, 
and  was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  power  of  doing  well  is  enlarged, 
the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  en- 
forced. Hfe  felt  himself  every  moment  in  din- 
ger  of  being  either  seduced  or  driven  from  hii 
honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be 
gratifieo,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  be  crushed, 
by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  ap- 
prove. Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometimei 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by 
degrees  wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to 
unite'  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retire- 
ment as  the  shelter  of  innocence,  persuaddBtint 
he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind,  by  a 
blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  some  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence; 
but  finding  that  corniption  increased  and  fiJie 
opinion^  in  government  prevailed,  he  thought 
himself  again  summoned  to  posts  of  public  triut, 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weaknoi 
again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue 
and  by  vice,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought; 
yet  inconstancy,  however  dignified  by  its  mo- 
tives, is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  life  allowi 
us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiry  and  experiment, 
and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  is 
whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  man- 
kind than  he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  his  ptit 
till  he  is  called  to  the  performance.     Tlie  timvd- 
ler  that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  journey 
than  he  that  is  always  changing  his  mrecdoa, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  day-light  in  looking  ibr 
smoother  ground  and  shorter  passages. 
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To  Ut«  io  IHendahip  ii  to  bare  the  raAle  desires  and  the 
MUBO  aversions. 


I  of  good  purposes  and  inteorrupted  monds,  but 
they  are  unnt  for  close  and  ■  tender  intimacies. 
He  cannot  properly  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose 
kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen 
by  the  first  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  use* 
fill  counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  :  he  will  not  much  invite  conndence  whose 


Whbm  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
AtheDB,  beinff  asked  by  one  that  observed  the 
littleness  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent 
would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
dignitp  ?  he  replied,  that  he  should  think  himself 
ti^cSntly  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that 
narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human 
life,  concerning  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minds  as  might  deserve  the  name  of  friendship, 
that  amon^  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  cun- 
oatT*  civihty  or  veneration,  crowded  about  him, 
he  did  not  expect,  that  very  spacious  apartments 
would  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that  should  re- 
gafd  him  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  steady  fideht^r. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 

poeaibihty  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 

must  concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that 

the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  themselves 

dlptliout  ii^  and  supply  its  place  as  they  can,  with 

^Merest  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and 
wann  jeciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are 
incapacitated  for  any  other  elevated  excellence, 
by  perpetual  attention  to  their  int^est,  and  unre- 
■stmg  sub^tion  to  their  passions.  Long  habits 
may  supennduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or 
repress,  by  superior  motives,  the  importunities 
olanv immediate  gratification,  and  an  inveterate 
■elfiahneaswilt  imagine  all  advantages  diminished 
in  proportion  as  they  are  commumcated. 

But  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  cor- 
ruption, but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  .not  in- 
consistent with  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may 
exclude  friendship  from  the  heart    Some  airdent 
enou^  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective  nei- 
ther m  officiousness  nor  liberahty,  are  mutable 
and  un^utain,  soon  attracted  by  nqp^r  objects,  dis- 
gusted without  ofience,  and  alienated  without  en- 
mity.   Others  are  soft  and  flexible,  easily  infiu- 
oiced  by  reports  or  wliispers,  ready  to  catch 
alarms  ^om  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to 
liston  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 
shall  suff^est,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  con- 
fident adviser,  and  n;iove  by  the  impulse  of  the 
last  breath.    Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judc:ment, 
than  to  be  indebted  for  a  better  or  a  safer  way  to 
the  eaffacity  of  another,  inclined  to   consider 
coanaei  as  insult,  and  inr^uiry  as  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other 
VesnoB  than  unreser^'ed  submission  and  implicit 
oomplianoe.   Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equal- 
ly careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes; 
and  pleased  with  producing  efl^cts  by  invisible 
and  showing  their  design  only  in  its  exe- 
Others  are  universally  communicative, 
open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  profuse  of 
own  secrets  and  those  of  others,  without 
the  necessary  vigilance  of  caution,  or  the  honest 
aiCs  of  prudent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse  with- 
out malice,  and  to  betray  without   treachery. 
Any  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the  community, 
and  pass  through  the  worid  with  the  reputation 


principal  maxim  is  to  suspect ;  nor  caiy|||p  can- 
dour and  frankness  of  that  man  be  mucnesteem- 
ed,  who  spreads  his  arms  to  human  kind,  and 
makes  every  man  without  distinction,  a  dfjiizen 
of  his  bosom.  f<f 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  anAlRst- 
ing,  there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  the 
same  end  must  be  proposed,  but  the  same  meant 
must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are  often,  by 
superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  can- 
not esteem ;  we  are  sometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  incontestable  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled 
to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love,  de- 
rives from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence 
from  the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only 
that  its  candidates  should  gain  the  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  attract  the  affections ;  that  they 
should  not  only  be  firm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but 
gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity  ;  not  only  useful  in  exi- 
gences, but  pleasing  in  familiar  life  ;  their  pre- 
sence should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dispel  aUke  the  gloom  of  fear  and  of 
melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  re- 
quisite a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  tnose 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  discri- 
minate parties  in  government,  and  sects  in  reli- 
gion, and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  less 
on  the  common  business  ot  life.  For  though 
great  tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
known  to  continue  between  men  eminent  in  con- 
trary factions  ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be  shown 
rather  as  pro(hgies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no 
more  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  in- 
stances, than  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some 
have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  opposi- 
tion, in  which  will  necessarily  be    involved  a 
thousand  incidents  extending  their  influence  to 
conversation  and  privacy.    Men  engaged,  by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties, 
will  generally  look  with  different   eyes   upon 
every  ma|k|^and  decide  almost  every  question 
upon  different  principles.    When  such  occasions 
01  dispute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our 
cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it ;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  independence,  to  live  in  perpetual 
constraint,  and  to  aesert,  if  not  to  betray  :  and 
who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends  shall 
yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken, 
and  both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question? 
What  then  remains  but  contradiction  and  d^ 
bate  ?  And  from  those  what  can  be  expected,  but 
acrimony,  and  vehemence,  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, Uie  vexation,  of  defeat,  and,  in  time,  a 
weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  ben^ 
volence?    Elxchange  of  endearments    and  in- 
tercourse of  civility  may  continue,  indeed,  as 
boughs  may  for  a  while  be  verdant,  when  the 
root  is  wounded  •    but  the  poison  of  discord  is 
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infuMd,  and  though  the  countenance  may  pre- 
serve its  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con- 
tracting. 

That  man  irill  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom 
we  see  only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity ; 
and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  soibiess  and  se- 
renity of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that  friends 
partus  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares, 
and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude 
of  taste.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
as  e^wlly  indispensable  with  conformity  of  prin- 
cipIS)  because  any  man  may  honestly,  acconiing 
to  the  precepts  of  Horace,  resign  the  gratifica- 
tions of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and 
friendship  may  well  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  plea- 
sure, though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confessed  to  me  by  a  painter, 
that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another. 
This  declaration  is  so  far  iiistified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  the  hopes  of  warm  and 
constant  friendship  between  9en  whom  their 
studies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every 
&vourer  and  every  censurer  are  hourly  inciting 
against  each  other.  The  utmost  expectation 
that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  that  they  should 
forbear  open  hostihties  and  secret  machinations 
and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be 
able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some, 
however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower 
generosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower 
Beings  by  nobler  motives  than  the  love  of  fame, 
and  can  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  in- 
terest 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is 
fmucmI  by  some  e<juivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  afTection ;  they  ex- 
cite gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration ; 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  intercourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fideUty,  and  zeal,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are 
all  earthly  blessings ;  the  great  efiect  of  friend- 
ship is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  endangered,  like  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consider- 
ation ought  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
oonpassion ;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  faHcfore 
convenience,  and  he  that  loses  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  m  its 
place  the  gratulation  of  his  conscience. 


No.  65.]      Tuesday,  Oct.  30, 175a 

Oarrit  trniUt 


Ex  r<  fahtUt.- 


Hoa. 


TIm  dMerfbl  m^  when  fnlenm  dictatM  fafl, 
CoocmJs  the  manl  coanael  in  a  tale. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abenstna,  left  the  caravan- 
sary eariy  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  plains  of  Indostan.  He  was 
fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest ;  he  was  animated 
with  hope ;  ne  was  incited  by  desire ;  he  walked 
swiftly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the 
hills  gradually  rising  before  him.  As  he  passed 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the  morning 
song  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  he  was  fanned  by 


the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprink- 
led with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  sometimes 
contemplated  the  towering  hei^t  of  tbe  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills  ;  and  sometimes  caught  ths 
gentle  firagranoe  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  spring ;  all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Titus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached  his 
meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upm 
his  strength ;  he  then  looked  round  about  nim 
for  some  more  commodious  path.    He  saw,  cm 
his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  in 
shades  as  a  sisn  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coomess  and  verdure  irresistibly  plea- 
sant   He  did  not,  however,  foiget  whither  he 
was  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordered 
with  flowers,  which  appeared  to  have  the  same 
direction  with  the  mam  road,  and  was  ideased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  haa  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
^in  the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  sufiering 
Its  fatigues.    He,  therefore,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of 
his  ardour,  except  that  h0  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds  whom  the  neat 
had  assembled  in  the  shade;  and  sometimes 
amused  himself  with  plucking  the  flowers  that 
covered  the  banks  on  either  side,  or^e  fna|| 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.    At  last  the  gistt 
path  besran  to  decUne  from  its  first  tendency,  and 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  coded  witk 
fountains  and  murmuring  with  water-falls.  Hen 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  considv 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forMJie  theknowa 
and  common  track  ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  was  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  tbit 
the  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  ts 
pursue  the  new  path  which  he  suaposed  only  ts 
make  a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  wkh  ths 
varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the 
common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed 
his  pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not 
^ning  ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
mcUned  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and 
give  way  to  •very  sensation  that  might  soothe 
or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  ecbo^  he 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  tnraed 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  himself  with 
tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river  that  roUfd 
among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large  region  with 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  amase> 
ments  the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  hii 
deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  the 
time  of  loitering  was  now  past  While  he  waa 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  skywasorok 
spread  with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  befeie 
bun,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gatheredf  round  hii 
head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger  to  t 
quick  and  painfiil  remembrance  of  his  foUy ;  he 
now  saw  now  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  ii« 
consulted  ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatience 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  srove^ 
and  ciespised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  oa 
from  trine  to  trifle.  While  he'  was  thus  reflect- 
ing,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  tlmoder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolved  to  do  what  remained  yet  m 
his  power,  to  tread  back  the  groi|pd  whkh  hi 
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had  PttBMd,  and  tij  to  find  some  ncue  where  the 
wood  night  open  into  the  olain.  He  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his  life 
to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  ^Ath  his  sabre  in 
his  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  minted 
howls  of  raffe  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira- 
tion ;  an  the  horrors  of  darkness  and  solitude  sur- 
rounded him:  the  winds  roared ii^  the  woods, 
and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  mils, 


T^vii  Tt  miMct  ioifwov  iv  oSpuriv  hcXvt  noi^^, 

Work'd  into  midden  raf  e  by  wintry  tbowen, 
Uown  the  iteep  hill  the  roarinf  torrent  pours! 
Th«  aMMntun  abepherd  bean  the  diiCant  notae. 

Thus  forlorn  and  distressed,  he  wandered 
througifa  the  wild,  irithout  knowing  whither  he 
was  ^ohig,  or  whether  he  was  every  moment 
drawing  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ; 
his  breath  grew  short,  end  his  knees  trembled, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the 

•  bimmbles  the  ^immer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced 
towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
fiom  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  numbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  had  collect- 
ed for  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over, "  Tell  me,"  said  the 
hermit,  "  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man 
before.**  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  his  journey,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

**  Son,"  said  the  hermit,  *'  let  the  errors  snd  fol- 
lies, the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  day,  sink  deep 
into  thy  heart  Remember,  my  son,  that  human 
life  is  tne  journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing of  youth  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ; 
we  set  forward  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayety 
and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
reaL  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeaTour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
and  ooine  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance, 
but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and  venture 
to  apfiroacn  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We 
tfaoB  enter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
■hades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  soflens,  and 
vigilance  subsides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  inquire 
whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
whether  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but 

tfoter  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the  road  of 
virtne,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  temp- 
tation succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  anotner :  we  in  time  lose  tne  hap- 
pineaa  of  innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with 
■ensaal  gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let  fall 
the  mnembrMice  of  our  origiiml  intention,  and 


quit  the  only  adequate  obioct  of  rational  desire 
We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerge  ouiw 
selves  in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct 
our  way.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  lives 
with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and 
wish,  but  too  oflen  vainly  wish,  tnat  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are  they, 
my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not 
to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though  the 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  Iftve 
yet  remains  one  effort  to  be  made  ;  that  reform- 
ation is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours 
ever  unassisted ;  tnat  the  wanderer  may  at  length 
return  afler  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  im* 
plores  strength  and  coura/Ere  from  above  shalt 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. 
Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself 
to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  the  noom- 
ing  calls  again  le  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey 
and  thy  life." 
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-Pauci  dignoaeere  poBntut 


Vera  bona^  atqut  illis  multum  diversa^  rewtota 
£rroriB  nebula.  jxjv 


-How  few 


Know  their  own  good;  or,  knowing  it,  pursue? 
How  void  of  reanon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ? 

uaraui. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  pursuits  has  al- 
ways been  a  standing  subject  of^  mirth  and  d^ 
clamation,  and  has  l^n  ndiculed  and  lamented 
from  age  to  age  ;  till  perhaps  the  fruitless  repe- 
tition of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  justly 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  censure  ana 
complaint 

Some  of  these  instructers  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  over- 
flows of  passion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of 
desire,  but  have  attempted  to  destrov  the  root  as 
well  as  the  branches ;  and  not  onlv  to  confine 
the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smooth  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  their  rea- 
son and  eloquence  to  pereuade  us,  that  nothing 
is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  man,  have  repre- 
sented all  earthly  good  and  evil  as  indificrent, 
and  counted  among  vulgar  errora  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  victo- 
rious disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  diffusing 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  pureue  the  same  train  of  reasomng  to 
establish  some  collateral  truth,  to  remove  some 
adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  com- 
prehension of  our  system.  As  a  prince,  in  the 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his  first 
conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  adds  for- 
tress to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and 
opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  he 
loses  in  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophere  having  found  an  easy  victory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  oureelvea, 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  of 
happiness  unknown  snd  unattainable,  proceeded* 
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to  make  further  inroadt  upon  the  heart,  and  at^ 
tacked  at  last  our  senses  and  our  instincts.  They 
continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by 
which  only  folly  could  be  concjuered ;  they  there- 
fore lost  the  trophies  of  tlieir  former  combats, 
and  were  considered  no  .Ipnger  with  reverence 
or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these 
men  have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have 
lefl  many  proofs  of  strong  reason,  deep  pene- 
tration, ana  accurate  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
lift^  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  separate  from 
the  foam  of  a  boiUng  imagination,  and  to  apply 
judiciously  to  our  own  use.  They  have  shown  that 
most  of  the  conditions  of  hfe,  which  raise  the  envy 
of  the  timorous,  and  rouse  the  ambition  of  the 
daring,  are  empty  shows  of  felicity,  which  when 
they  become  familiar,  lose  their  power  of  delight- 
ing ;  and  that  the  most  prosperous  and  exalted 
have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more 
obscure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  soUci- 
tudes  are  balanced  against  their  equipage,  their 
banquets,  and  their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninstructed  to 
murmur  at  his  condition,  because,  in  the  general 
infelicity  of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miseries,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  species :  and,  therefore,  though  he  will  not 
be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others 
are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  least  be  freed 
from  the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetual 
chanses,  that  ease  which  is  no  where  to  be  found ; 
and,  Uioufh  his  disease  still  continues,  he  escapes 
the  haxara  of  ex^peratins  it  by  remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth, 
extent  o?  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  con- 
fer, must  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined 
to  a  very  small  number;  and  the  life  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  in  empty  wishes 
and  painful  comparisons,  were  not  the  balm  of 
philosophy  shed  upon  us,  and  our  discontent  at 
the  appearances  ofan  unequal  distribution  sooth- 
ed ana  appeased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
mat  masters  of  moml  learning,  to  descend  to 
familiar  life^  and  caution  mankind  against  that 
petty  ambition,  which  is  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  Vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an  un- 
dertaking mat  unworthy  of  the  longest  beard,  and 
most  solemn  austerity.  For  though  the  passions 
of  Uttle  minds,  acting  in  low  stations,  do  not  fill 
the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastations,  or 
mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods  of  time,  yet 
they  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize,  in- 
fest those  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
their  influence,  destroy  private  ouiet  and  private 
virtucj  and  undermine  insensibly  the  happiness 
of  the  world. 

The  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is 
very  frequently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance, 
into  some  class  of  mankind,  and  without  consult- 
ing nature  or  wisdom,  resolve  to  gain  their  regard 
by  those  qualities  which  thev  happen  to  esteem. 
I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim-sighted,  who, 
by  conversing  much  with  country  gentlemen, 
found  himself  irresistibly  determined  to  sylvan 
honours.  His  great  ambition  was  to  sboot  flv- 
ing,  and  he  therefore  spent  whole  days  in  the 
woods  pursuing  game ;  which,  before  he  was 
near  enough  to  see  them,  his  approach  frighted 
away. 
When  it  happens  that  the  desire  tends  to  ob- 


jects which  produce  no  competition^  it  may  bt 
overlooked  with  some  indulgence,  becauee,  how* 
ever  fruitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot  have  iU  efloclf 
upon  the  morals.  But  most  of  our  enjoymenti 
owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  posaeesioo, 
and  when  they  are  ratea  at  too  high  a  value,  give 
occasion  to  stratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite 
opposition,  hatred,  and  defamation.  The  coo. 
test  of  two  rural  beauties  for  preference  and  die> 
tinction,  is  o^n  sufficiently  keen  and  ranooroue 
to  fill  their  breasts  with  all  those  paaaiona,  whidi 
are  generally  thought  the  curse  only  of  aeoatee, 
of  armies,  and  of  courts,  and  the  ri^  dancen 
of  an  obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and 
abettors,  oflen  not  less  exasfierated  against  each 
other  than  those  who  are  promoting  the  intereeti 
of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  fiad 
infected  with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling 
accomplishments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  con- 
sequences of  their  folly,  and  as  the  autbon  of 
their  own    unhappiness;    but    perhapa,   those 
whom  we  thus  scorn  or  detest,  nave  more  t^Wm 
to  tenderness  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them. 
Before  we  permit  our  severity  to  break  loose 
upon  any  fault  or  error,  we  ought  surely  to  oon- 
sider  how  much  we  have  countenanceid  or  pro* 
moted  it.    We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  piuiait  • 
of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  viiw 
tue  ;  but  we  see  the  rest  of  mankind  approving 
their  conduct,  and  inciting  their  eagerness,  by 
paying  that   regard   and  deference  to  wealtk, 
which  wisdom  and  virtue  only  can  deserve.  We 
see  women  universally  jealous  of  the  reputatioa 
of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  care  with  which  they  study  tlieir 
complexions,  endeavour  to  preserve,  or  to  supply 
the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  omameii^ 
twist  their  hair  into  curls,  and  shade  their  fifft 
from  the  weather.    We  recommend  the  care  of 
their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addi> 
tion  is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mind.    But  when  was  it^  known  that   female 
goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  that 
ofiiciousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour,  whidi  beaaty 
produces  whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  what 
hope  can  we  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ladie^ 
that  the  time  spent  at  the  toilet  is  lost  in  vanity, 
when  they  have  every  moment  some  new  ooa* 
viction,  that  their  interest  is  more  efl^tually  pio> 
moted  by  a  riband  well  disposed,  than  by  the 
brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue  / 

In  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  shared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches ;  all  who  exalt  tnflesby 
immoderate  praise,  or  instigate  needless  emnla* 
lation  by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  coa» 
sidered  as  perverters  of  reason,  and  comipienof 
the  world ;  and  since  every  man  is  obliged  to 

f>romote  happiness  and  virtue,  he  should  be  csr»> 
ill  not  to  mislead  unwary  minds,  by  appeaiiof 
to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  woich  to 
real  excellence  is  conferred. 


No.67.]  Tuesday,  November  6,  1750. 
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Exiles,  the  proverb  MVt.  mibdRt  on  hope. 
Delusive  hope  still  points  to  diAt«nt  foorf, 
To  good  that  mocks  approAcb. 
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is  no  temper  so  generally  indulged  as 
liope ;  other  passions  operate  by  starts  on  parti- 
coliar  occasions,  or  in  certain  parts  of  life  ;  but 
hope  begins  with  the  (Irst  power  of  comparing 
irar  actual  with  our  possible  state,  and  attends  us 
tfaroogh  every  stage  and  period,  always  urging 
us  forward  to  new  acquisitions,  and  holding  out 
mne  distant  blessing  to  our  view,  promising  us 
either  relief  from  pain,  or  increase  of  happiness. 
Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The 
misenes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity, 
Rroold,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest  lot  of  terres- 
trial existence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
IWtiire  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it, 
ironld  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
ind  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some  new 
possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by 
irluch  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
tioart  filled  op  to  its  utmost  extent 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises 
irhat  It  seldom  gives  ;  but  its  promises  are  more 
raloable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
tlw  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
vfCfy  man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  consider- 
m^  the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from 
An  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  when,  falling  asleep, 
•a  a  iaaden  I  found  myself  placed  in  a  garden, 
of  which  my  sight  could  descry  no  limits.   Every 
Kene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sonshine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes  ;  the 
fround  was  painted  wiUi  all  the  variety  of  spring, 
lad  all  the  choir  of  nature  was  singing  in  the 
freves.    When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first 
imjpCures,  with  which  the  confusion  of  pleasure 
hwl  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take  a 
pttticalar  and  deliberate  view  of  uiis  delightful 
region.    I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher 
patifications  to  expect,  and  that  at  a  small  dis- 
lucefrom  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer 
Bwmtains,  and  more  lofly  groves,  where  the  birds, 
which  I  yet  heard  but  famtly,  were  exerting  all 
Ihe  power  of  melody.    The  trees  about  me  were 
hciautifal  with  verdure,  and  fragrant  with  blos- 
ioiiis ;  but  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the 
UfjbX  of  ripe  fruits,  which  seemed  to  hang  only  to 
be  plucked.    I  therefore  walked  hastily  forwards, 
Wt  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the 
Said  &ded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
woched  it,  the  birds  new,  still  singing  before  me, 
and  thou^I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity, 
I  was  stiU  in  sight  of  pleasures  of  which  I  could 
Ul  yet  gain  the  possession,  and  which  seemed  to 
nooL  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 
Thoogh  I  was  confoundtd  with  so  many  al- 
tanations  of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  persisted  to 
|D  fixward,  in  hopes  that  these  fugitive  delights 
voold  in  time  be  overtaken.     At  length  I  saw 
HI  iDnumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex, 
wbo  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felici- 
ty; for  every  cheek  was  flushed  wim  confidence, 
ind  every  eye  sparkled  with  eagerness :  yet  each 
Mipeared  to  have  some  particular  and  secret 
IWMare,  and  very  few  were  willing  to  communi- 
cste  their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern  be- 
yond themselves.    Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the 
Apidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the 
Cttiosity  of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  I  was  con- 
^  for  a  while  to  gaze  upon  them^  without  in- 


terrupting them  with  troublesome  inquiries.  At 
last  I  observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and 
unable  to  struggle  in  the  crowd :  and  therefore, 
Bupposinff  him  more  at  leisure,  I  began  to  accost 
him :  but  oe  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and  told 
me  he  must  not  be  dlilurbed,  for  the  great  hour 
of^ojection  was  now  come  when  Mercury  ahould 
lose  his  wings,  and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig 
the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  soft- 
ness of  mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  receptioQ'l  Vut 
he  told  me  with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportunity  of 
serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  K>r  a 
place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  soUdting 
would  be  soon  vacant  From  him  I  had  recourse 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  haste  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  the 
course  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that 
followed  was  preparing  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a 
new-invented  belt ;  ana  another  was  on  the  point 
of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Bein^  thus  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  my- 
self for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to 
desist  from  inouiry,  and  try  what  my  own  obser- 
vation would  oiscover :  but  seeing  a  young  man, 
gay  and  thoughtless,  I  resolved  upon  one  more 
experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desire,  and  that 
all  those  whom  I  saw  thus  tumultuously  busthng 
round  me  were  incited  by  the  promises  of  Hope, 
and  hastening  to  seize  the  gitts  which  she  hela 
in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddess 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  sitting  on  a  throne ;  around 
her  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  the  bless- 
ings of  life  were  spread  abroad  to  view ;  she  had 
a  perpetual  gayety  of  aspect,  and  every  one  ima- 
gined that  her  smile,  which  was  impartial  and 
general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed 
in  his  own  superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceiv- 
ed the  same  confidence  from  the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had 
a  more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and 
could  with  less  perplexity  consider  the  different 
conduct  of  the  crowds  that  filled  it  From  this 
station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance  into  the 
garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  Reason,  and  the  other  by  Fancy. 
Reason  was  surly  and  scrupulous,  ana  seldom 
turned  the  key  without  many  interrogatories,  and 
long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  wel- 
comed all  equally  to  the  district  under  her  super- 
intendency :  so  tnat  the  passage  was  crowdea  by 
all  those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of 
Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  sate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to 
the  throne  of  Hope,  by  a  craggy,  slippery,  and 
winding  path,  called  the  StraU  of  D\ffictutyj  which 
those  who  entered  with  the  permission  of  the 
guard  endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  they 
surveyed  the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they 
began  to  rise,  and  marked  out  the  several  stages 
of  their  progress,  they  commonly  found  imexpect- 
ed  obstacles,  and  were  obliged  frequently  to  stop 
on  the  sudden,  where  they  imagined  the  way 
plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intricacies  embaN 
rassed  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them  back, 
and  a  thousand  pitfalls  impeded  their  advance. 
So  formidable  were  the  dangers,  and  so  frequent 
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the  miscarriages,  that  many  returned  from  the 
first  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of 
the  way,  and  only  a  very  small  number  were  led 
up  to  the  summit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  Forti- 
tude. Of  these  few  the  greater  part,  when  they 
had  obtained  the  gifl  which  Hope  had  promised 
them,  regretted  tlie  labour  which  it  cost,  andftit 
in  their  success  the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the 
rest  retired  with  their  prize,  and  were  led  by  Wis- 
dom to  the  bowers  ot  Content. 

Turning  then  towards  the  eate  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  no  way  to  the  seat  of  Hope ;  but  though 
she  sat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  giils  with 
an  air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  side  inacessi- 
bly  steep,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded,  that 
none  perceived  the  impossibihty  of  ascending  it, 
but  each  imagined  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
way  to  which  the  rest  were  strangers.  Many 
expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this  industrious 
tribe,  of  whom  some  were  making  themselves 
winffs,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  la- 
bour and  all  their  artiHces,  tliey  never  rose  above 
the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  back,  nor  ever  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still 
to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  laughed  at  the  slow 
progress  of  those  whom  they  saw  toihng  in  the 
StraU  of  DifficuUy, 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the 
rest,  an  attempt  to  cHmb  the  mountain,  turned 
immediately  to  the  vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and 
undisturbed  retirement,  from  whence  they  could 
always  have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which  they 
ji^eased  themselves  with  believing  that  she  in- 
tended speedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed 
■corned  by  all  the  rest ;  but  they  seemed  very 
little  afiected  by  contempt,  advice,  or  reproof 
but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  ease  the  favour  of 
the  goddess. 

.Ajnong  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and 
found  them  ready  to  answer  all  my  questions, 
and  willing  to  communicate  their  mirth;  but 
turning  round,  I  saw  two  dreadful  monsters  en- 
tering the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  me  other  Want  Sport  and  revelling  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  a  umversal  shriek  of  afinght 
and  distress  burst  out  and  awaked  me. 


No.  68.]    Saturday,  November  10,  1750. 

Fivendumreetet  cum  propter  plurinuit  turn  kit 
Prtteipue  CMuia,  ut  linguaa  mancipimmm 
Coniemnas ;  nam  liMgna  malipar»pe*Hma  tervi. 

JUT. 

Let  us  lire  well :  were  it  alone  for  thia 

The  baneful  tongues  of  servants  to  despise : 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds.  HEavET. 

The  younger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
of  actions  that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most 
splendid  are  not  always  the  greatest.  Fame,  and 
wonder,  and  applause,  are  not  excited  but  by 
external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  often 
distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism. 
Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  ex- 
cellence in  public  view;  but  fortitude,  diligence, 
and  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide  unob- 


served through  the  crowd  of  life,  and  fufier  and 
act,  though  with  the  same  vigour  and  constancy, 
yet  without  pity  and  without  praise. 

Tlib  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
life.  Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  eflect 
upon  common  eyes  and  common  ears.  A  tho^ 
sand  miseries  make  silent  and  invisible  inroadi 
on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumerabls 
throbs,  wliich  never  break  into  complaint  Pe^ 
haps,  likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  moat  put 
eq^ually  secret,  and  most  are  borne  up  by  ■ons 
pnvate  satisfaction,  some  internal  conscioumei^ 
some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  lolituj 
hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  sma) 
incidents  and  petty  occurrences ;  of  wishes  for 
objects  not  remote,  and  grief  for  <hsappointmarti 
of  no  fatal  consequence ;  of  insect  vexations  whick 
stinff  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  which  bm 
a  while  about  us,  and  are  beard  no  more ;  o(v» 
teorous  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  %n 
dissipated ;  of  compliments  which  glide  off  thi 
soul  like  other  music,  and  are  forgotten  by  him 
that  gave  and  him  that  received  them. 

Such  is  the  general  heap  out  of  which  evoj 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  condition :  for  as  the  chr- 
mists  tell  us,  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  tat 
same  elements,  and  that  the  boundless  vaiie^ 
of  things  arises  from  the  difierent  proportions  of 
very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  km 
pleasures  are  all  the  materials  of  human  life,  tad 
of  these  the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by 
Providence,  and  partly  loft  to  the  arrangensot 
of  reason  and  of  choice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the 
most  part  happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are 
involved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  thread  of 
life  entwistcd  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  whidi 
armies  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  thost 
who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  a^ra,  aad 
elevated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasoiaa 
pass  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  finwilir  tad 
domestic  scenes ;  from  these  they  came  into  pdiK 
lie  life,  to  these  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by 
passions  not  to  be  suppressed  ;'in  these  they  havi 
the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  to  these  at  last  tkoj 
retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  diesiii^ 
ness  to  those  hours  which  splendour  cannot  f34 
and  acclamation  cannot  exhilarate ;  those  softiii> 
teryals  of  unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  na 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  thiovf 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  iiidi 
in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to 
lose  all  efllect  when  they  become  familiar.  To 
be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  aUa» 
bition,  the  end  to  wjiich  every  enterprise  and  la- 
bour tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  proofli 
the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  nuHtbt 
known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just  fntims!* 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  oa^ 
broidery  arc  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind  if 
often  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honour  andfi^ 
titioufl  benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  fitia 
in  every  house  but  their  own,  were  a  continoil 
series  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed  mdor 
fair  appea.'unces  bad  qualities,  which,  whoMW 
they  thought  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  OS- 
sure,  broke  out  from  their  restraint,  like    '  ^ 
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impiMoned  in  their  caverns,  and  whom  every  one 
hM  reason  to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise 
man  it  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure.  And  there 
ITS  others  who,  without  any  show  of  general 
goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
Molarity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among 
Umr  own  families  as  bestowers  of  happiness, 
and  reverenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and  be- 
Bsnctors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man's  cha- 
ftcter  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own  fami- 
ly, and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule  of 
ecmoct,  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes  to 
himself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  him  into 
hb  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advantage 
«f  unlimited  power,  or  probable  secrecy  ;  if  we 
trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find 
ftttt  his  character,  with  those  allowances  which 
mortal  frailty  must  always  want,  is  uniform  and 
regular,  we  have  all  tlie  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
diat  one  man  can  have  with  regard  to  another : 
and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  its  own  re- 
ward, we  may,  without  hesitation,  determine  that 
his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private 
firtue  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants.  For, 
honrever  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with 
ecmtempt  on  the  suffrage  of  men  undignified  by 
wsalth,  and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very 
■sldom  happens  that  thev  commend  or  blame 
without  justice.  Vice  and  virtue  arc  easily  dis- 
llBguiahed.  Oppression,  according  to  Harring- 
hm's  aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  cannot 
we  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  very  often  that, 
bl  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  in  the  gown, 
lad  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  sen- 
IIBMDts,  as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal 
power  of  discerning  right,  though  they  cannot 
peintit  ootto  others  with  equal  suidress. 

There  are  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in 
■oBlnde,  or  without  some  agents,  partners,  con- 
Merates,  or  witnesses ;  and,  therefore,  the  serv- 
nC  must  commonly  know  the  secrets  of  a  mas- 
kff  who  has  anv  secrets  to  intrust ;  and  failings, 
merely  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed  by 
\kU  oecnrity  which  pride  and  folly  generally  pro- 
lees^  and  so  inquisitively  watched  by  that  desire 
of  reducing  the  inequahtics  of  condition,  which 
Ihe  lower  orders  of  the  world  will  always  feel, 
Aet  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  sel- 
dom be  considered  as  defective  for  want  of  know- 
lodlge.  And  thou^  its  impartiality  may  be  some- 
timeo  suspected,  it  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that 
of  ecnials,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or 
ftinosfaip  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our 
owvmnts,  and  the  impossibility  of  concealing  it 
ftom  diem,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  mo- 
ftn  to  a  regular  and  irreproachable  life.  For  no 
condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than  his 
^^10  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  servant ; 
ll  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first 
CORupted  by  makine  him  subservient  to  his 
ifeos,  and  whose  Bdelity  he  therefore  cannot  en- 
fcroe  by  any  precepts  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
iiOsUom  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is 
poooessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 

aot  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or  for- 

that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some 

confidence.    And  his  crime  is  equally 

d,  whatever  part  he  takes  of  the  choice  to 

he  is  rednoeo ;  and  he  is  from  that  fiital 

P 


abroad.    He  is  condemned  to  purchase,  by  con 
tinual  bribes,  that  secrecy  whicn  bribes  never  se- 
cured, and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  submis* 
sidn,  promises,  and  anxieties,  ne  will  find  violated 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence ;  an  exemp- 
tion granted  onh^  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt 
has  always  its  norrors  and  solicitudes :  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detostable,  it  is 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their 
power  of  betraying. 


No.  69.]  TuKSDAT,  November  13, 1750. 

FUt  auoqiUf  ut  m  speetilo  ruraa  etbptxit  rnnileM, 
Tyndaru ;  et  gecufHf  cur  »it  ou  rapta^  requirit 
Tempu*  edax  remm,  iuque  invidio$a  vehutaa 
Omnia  destmiti* :  vitiatmqut  dentihut  ^vi 
J^anlUitim  lenla  eontumitu  omnia  morU,  ovn>» 

The  dreaded  wrinkles  when  poor  Helen  spied, 
Ah !  why  this  second  rap«>  ? — with  tewi  ska  eritd 
Time,  tliou  devourer,  and  thou  envious  age, 
Who  all  destroy  with  keen  corrodinf  raf  e, 
Beneath  your  jaws,  wbate'er  have  pleased  or  pIssM 
Uust  sink,  consumed  by  swift  or  slow  degrees. 

BLPHISfTOH* 

Ax  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show 
the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man, 
imprecates  on  them,  who  are  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to 
grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He  thought 
Siat  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was  requi- 
site ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of 
whatever  is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  neghgent  spectator 
can  indeed  scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of 
heart,  from  a  view  of  Uie  last  scenes  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  life,  in  which  he  finds  those  who,  in  the 
former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
opposition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  deigns,  and 
dissimilitude  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  ia 
one  common  distress,  and  all  stru^ing  with 
affliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  waylay  our  passage 
through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  for- 
titude may  conquer ;  by  caution  and  circumspeo- 
tion  we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct 
or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may 
force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  contort 
by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must 
come  when  our  policy  and  braverv  fhall  be 
equally  useless:  when  we  shall  all  sink  into 
helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that  nave  ibiw 
merly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging 
into  a  second  possession  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  lost 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been 
wanting  in  endeavours  to  procure  comforts  for 
these  hours  of  dejection  ana  melancholv,  and  to 
gild  the  dreadful  gloom  with  artificial  lignt  The 
most  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wealth.  He 
whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  ehesli 
are  full,  imagines  himself  Jways  fortified  afdnot 
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invaiions  on  his  authority.  If  he  has  lost  all 
other  means  of  goverament,  if  his  stren^  and 
his  reason  fail  him,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  must  likewise 
have  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  give  laws 
to  such  as  have  not  ceased  to  regard  their  own 
interest. 

This  is  indeed  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  the 
dotard,  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and 
in  which  he  makes  the  stand  against  the  upstart 
race  that  seizes  his  domains,  disputes  his  com- 
mands, and  cancels  his  prescriptions.  But  here, 
though  there  maybe  safety, there  is  no  pleasure ; 
and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
once  possessed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally 
dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  want  of 
children ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  has  sur- 
vived all  the  companions  of  his  youth,  all  who 
have  participated  his  pleasures  and  his  cares, 
have  been  engaged  in  tne  same  events,  and  filled 
their  minds  with  the  same  conceptions,  this  fulU 

}>eopled  world  is  a  dismal  solitude.  He  stands 
brlom  and  silent,  neglected  or  insulted,  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with  hopes  which 
he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  business  which 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard  ;  nor 
can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are 
of  importance,  unless  he  has  secured  some  do- 
mesUc  eratilications,  some  tender  employments, 
and  endeared  himself  to  some  whoso  interest 
and  gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  different  are  the  colours  of  life  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ; 
and  so  different  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
this  contrariety  of  appearance  naturally  produces, 
that  the  conversation  of  the  old  and  young  ends 
generally  with  contempt  or  pity  on  either  side. 
To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  with  ful- 
ness of  hope,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  nothing  is  so 
unpleasing  as  the  cold  caution,  tlie  faint  expecta- 
tions, the  scrupulous  diffidence,  which  experi- 
ence and  disappointments  certainly  infuse ;  and 
the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  world 
never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither  precepts,  nor 
testinoonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credulity  and 
sufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  convinced 
that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himself 
entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old 
and  young  are  Uke  liquors  of  different  gravity 
and  texture  which  never  can  unite.  The  spirits 
of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  volatilized  by 
passion,  soon  leave  behind  them  the  phlegmatic 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deUberation,  and  burst 
out  in  temerity  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness, 
therefore,  which  nature  infuses,  and  which  long 
habits  of  beneficence  confirm,  is  necessary  to  re- 
concile such  opposition ;  and  an  old  man  must 
be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  those  follies  and 
absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine 
himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations, 
the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows,  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by 
frttstration. 

Yet,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not 
overbalanced  by  the  pain  of  seeing  some  fall  in 
the  blossom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth  : 
some  shaken  down  with  storms,  some  tainted 
with  cankerS|«nd  some  shrivelled  in  the  shade.* 


and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  bejond 
himself,  does  not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  thaa 
his  pleasures,  and  wesiry  himself  to  no  purpose^ 
by  s\iperintending  what  he  cannot  regufale. 

But  though  age  be  to  every  order  of  human* 
beings  sufficiently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  be 
dreaded  by  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  other 
end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  the 
night  with  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery;  and 
who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  know- 
ledge, or  with  business,  have  constantly  caught 
all  their  ideas  from  the  current  prattle  of  the 
hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their  happinesi  to 
compliments  and  treats.  With  these  Ladies  aje 
begins  early,  and  very  often  lasts  long ;  itbegini 
when  their  beauty  fades,  when  their  mirth  loies 
its  sprightliness,  and  their  motion  its  ease.  From 
that  time,  ail  which  gave  them  joy  vaniahes  from 
about  them ;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  oa 
others,  which  used  to  swell  their  bosoms  with 
exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delist- 
ed. But  pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  b<y 
lieve  that  vvc  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  pe- 
tulance inform  them  that  their  power  and  their 
value  are  past ;  and  what  then  remains  but  a 
tedious  and  comfortless  -uniformity  of  time,  with* 
out  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exercise  of  the 


reason. 


Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  us  by  iff 
appearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we 
shall  all  by  degrees  certainly  be  old  ;  and  thoe* 
fore  we  ought  to  inquire  what  provision  can  be 
made  against  that  time  of  distress?  what  happi- 
ness can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  lite? 
and  how  we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with  se- 
renity and  cheerfulness  ? 

If  It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life  an 
able  to  supply  sufficient  gratifications,  withoot 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  laboiin,  ha* 
rassed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  diseases, 
should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pie* 
sent  All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expected 
must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  orborrowea  &Qn 
the  future ;  the  past  is  very  sonn  exhausted,  all 
the  events  or  actions  of  which  the  memory  cao 
afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected ;  and  the 
future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  caa  be 
reached  only  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of 
decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without  tA- 
gious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecili^,  and 
feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowdiB| 
upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottonuess  miaerf, 
in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him dee|H 
er,  and  where  he  finds  only  new  gradatioasof 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 


No.  70.]      Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1750. 


■Jr^entea  proles, 


Awo  dttenor,fuloo  pretioaior  «rc. 

Succeeding  times  a  silver  af  e  behold, 
Euccelliog  brass,  but  more  ezcell*d  by  (old. 


HssioD,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  "ti**^™^ 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  inteliact  *Thl 
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pkee,"  aaya  he,  ^  belonn  to  him  that  can 
by  his  own  powers  discern  what  is  right  and  fit, 
and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  action. 
The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  ^nlling  to 
hear  instruction,  and  can  perceive  right  and 
wrong  when  they  are  shown  nim  by  another;  but 
he  that  has  neither  acuteness  nor  docility,  who 
can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself,  nor  will  be 
led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  use  or  value." 
If  we  survey  the  moral  world,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with 
n^rd  to  their  virtue.  There  are  some  whose 
prmciples  are  so  firmly  fixed,  whose  conviction 
w  so  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  and  who 
have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for 
te  approbation  of  God,  and  the  happiness  with 
which  he  has  promised  to  reward  obedience  and 
perseverance,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  cares 
and  considerations,  and  uniformly  examine  every 
action  and  desire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Di- 
viiia  commands.  There  are  others  in  a  kind  of 
aqnipoise  between  good  and  ill ;  who  are  moved 
oo  tne  one  part  by  riches  or  pleasures,  by  the 
giatifications  of  passion  and  the  delights  of  sense; 
and,  on  theother,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the 
obli^tion,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
nabty,  and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight 
mus  either  way.  The  third  class  consists  of  be- 
ings immersed  m  pleasures,  or  abandoned  to  pas- 
•ion,  without  any  desire  of  higher  good,  or  any 
afibrt  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  immediate 
and  cross  satisfactions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  most  numc- 
iDua,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
tbe  whole  body  of  mankind.  Those  of  tne  last 
ua  not  very  many,  and  those  of  the  first  are  very 
few;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much 
Vider  the  consideration  of  the  moralist,  whose 
yneepti  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are 

~  savouring  to  go  forward  up  the  steeps  of  vir- 
not  for  those  who  have  already  reached  the 
or  those  who  are  resolved  to  stay  for 
in  their  present  situation. 

To  a  man  not  versed  in  the  living  world,  but 
aecnstomed  to  judge  only  by  speculative  reason, 
k  la  scarcely  credible  that  any  one  should  be  in 
diia  state  of  indifference,  or  stand  undetermined 
unengaged,  ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to 
side.  It  seems  certain,  that  either  a  man 
believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy, 
and  resolve  therefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  trunk 
tet  be  may  be  happy  without  virtue,  and  there- 
fera  cast  off  all  care  but  for  his  present  interest. 
It  aeems  impossible  that  conviction  should  be  on 
ane  nde,  and  practice  on  the  other;  and  that  he 
who  has  seen  the  right  way  should  voluntarily 
ihnt  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tran- 
^niHitj.  Vet  all  these  absurdities  are  every  hour 
to  be  (bund;  the  wisest  and  best  men  deviate 
fiom  known  and  acknowledged  duties,  by  inad- 
vartency  or  surprise;  and  most  are  good  no 
hnfer  than  while  temptation  is  away,  than  while 
then:  passions  are  without  excitements,  and  their 
•pinions  are  free  from  the  counteraction  of  any 
other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every 
onn  changes  as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the 
cqiectation  of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that 
withofit  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  desire, 
fee  cogency  of  distress,  the  complications  of  af- 
or  the  force  of  partial  influence,  has  filled 
~  with  tha  axcelienca  of  virtue,  and,  hav- 


ing never  tried  his  resolution  in  any  encounters 
with  hope  or  fear,  beUeves  it  able  to  stand  firm 
whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  always  clamor* 
ous  against  the  smallest  failure,  ready  to  exact 
the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as 
without  conscience  and  without  merit ;  unwor- 
thy of  trust  or  love,  of  pity  or  regard ;  as  an  ene- 
my whom  all  should  ioin  to  drive  out  of  society, 
as  a  pest  which  all  snould  avoid,  or  as  a  weed 
which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught 
the  possibility  of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  re- 
jecting others,  or  of  being  good  or  bad  to  a  par* 
ticular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  soli- 
tary rcasoner,  to  prove,  that  the  same  arguments 
by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime 
are  of  equal  force  against  all,  and  the  conse- 
auence  very  naturally  follows,  that  he  whom 
tney  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  cither 
never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  validity ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  ot 
one  crime,  no  farther  evidence  is  needful  ol  hii 
depravity  and  corruption. 

Yet,  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that 
it  is  always  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a  narrow  space,  and 
fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  wiiila 
all  the  rest  is  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  appe- 
tite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  to  judge 
of  man  by  too  short  an  acquaintance,  and  too 
slight  inspection ;  for  it  oflcn  happens  that,  in  tha 
loose,  ana  thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  there  is  a 
secret  radical  worth  which  may  shoot  out  by 
proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel 
and  exhortation,  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  that  every  one  who  is  not  com- 
pletely good  is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to 
suppose  that  all  are  capable  of  the  same  degrees 
of  excellence ;  it  is  inaeed  to  exact  from  alTthat 
perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And 
since  the  purest  virtue  is  consistent  with  some 
vice,  and  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  number  with 
almost  an  equal  proportion  of  contrary  qualities, 
let  none  too  hastily  conclude,  that  all  goodness 
is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  and 
overwhelmed ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves  of 
external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any  hand 
that  undertakes  to  mould  them,  roll  down  any 
torrent  of  custom  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
caught,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  tnat  bean 
hard  against  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they 
fall  among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and 
that  neither  education  nor  reason  gives  them 
much  security  against  the  influence  of  example. 
Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less  courage  to 
stand  against  opposition,  or  that  their  desire  of 
admiration  makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles 
to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worthless  praise,  it  is 
certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  female  good- 
ness seldom  keeps  its  ground  against  laughter, 
flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  every  one  should  consider  him- 
self as  entrusted,  not  only  with  his  own  conduct, 
but  with  that  of  others  -,  and  as  aecountabla,  not 
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onlj  lor  the  duties  which  he  neglects,  or  the  crime 
that  he  commits,  but  for  that  negligence  and  ir- 
regularity which  he  may  encourage  or  inculcate. 
Every  man,  in  whatever  station,  has,  or  endea- 
vours to  have,  his  followers,  admirers,  and  imi- 
tators, and  has  therefore  the  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not 
only  crimes,  but  the  appearance  of  crimes ;  and 
not  only  to  practise  virtue,  but  to  applaud,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  it  For  it  is  possible  that 
for  want  of  attention,  we  may  teach  others  faults 
from  which  ourselves  are  free,  or,  by  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve, 
may  pervert  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us, 
ana,  naving  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guide  their 
course,  are  easily  misled  by  the  aberrations  of 
tiiat  example  wnich  they  choose  for  their  di- 
rections. 


Na  71,]      Tuesday,  Nov.  20,  1750. 

Fkttrt  fU0dpr0per0  pamper,  nee  inutiiu  «m»m 
D*  veniamfproperat  viven  nemo  eati*.        mart. 

Tme,  Sir,  to  live  I  haite,  your  p«rdon  give, 
For  tall  mo,  who  nukes  lieste  enough  to  live  ? 

r.  LEWIS. 

Main  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial 
observer  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  must 
contain  some  primtry  principle,  some  sreat  rule 
of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to  nave  pre- 
sent to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of 
every  hour  is  to  be  adjusted.  Yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  those  sententious  philoso- 
phers, it  will  often  be  found  that  they  repeat  these 
aphorisms,  merely  because  they  have  somewhere 
heard  them,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by 
•uch  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas 
are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to 
the  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their 
■ouls  are  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit 
•ounds,  but  do  not  understand  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well-known  and  well  attest- 
ed position,  that  life  u  thortj  which  may  be  heard 
among  mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many 
times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet  within  my  reach 
of  observation  lefl  any  impression  upon  the  mind ; 
and  perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoughts 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
colt  to  call  a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who 
appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  till  he  was 
•ooat  to  lose  it 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of 
the  characters  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by 
the  various  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the 
old  man  is  dilator,  tpe  Umgiu,  spven  to  procrasti- 
nation, and  inchned  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great 
distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  trom  thinking 
what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
tha  time  when  it  is  necessarily  shortest,  we  form 
projects  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  such 
•zpeetations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events 
ean  gratify,  and  suffer  Uiose  passions  to  gain  upon 
na,  which  are  only  excusable  in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my 
mind,  by  an  evening's  conversation  with  my  friend 
Proapeio,  who,  at  ttie  age  of  fifly-five,  has  bou^t 
•ft  Mtata^  and  is  now  oontfiving  to  dispoM  iumI 


cultivate  it  with  uncommon  elegance.  EQs  grstt 
pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  and  las 
musing  in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade ;  hs 
is  therefore  maturely  considering  how  he  shall 
dispose  his  walks  and  his  grov^  and  has  at  last 
determined  to  send  for  the  best  plans  from  Italy, 
and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  lite  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  ds 
what  never  can  be  done,  if  it  be  left  unattempled 
till  all  the  requisites  which  imagination  can  sug- 
gest are  gathered  together.  Where  our  desi^ 
terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfaction,  the  mis* 
take  is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleasut 
of  expecting  enjoyment  is  oi\en  greater  tnan  that 
of  obtaining  it,  and  the  completion  of  almoct  eveiy 
wish  is  found  a  disappointment ;  but  when  many 
others  are  interested  in  an  undertaking  whea 
any  desi^  is  formed,  in  which  the  improvemest 
or  secunty  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing  is 
more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolenes^ 
than  to  delay  it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget 
how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  lu,  takes 
away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle  poi^ 
pose  to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  moumfal 
that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the 
naUan  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  Is 
catch  the  pleasures  within  our  reach,  and  i 
her  that  futurity  is  not  at  our  command. 

ZiTTwy  ivp/iacii  oh  pSiov,  aXka  fidrwv. 


Soon  fades  the  rose ;  once  past  the 

The  loiterer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flowor. 

But  surely  these  exhortations,  may  with  9qad 
propriety,  be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  mtj 
be  at  least  inculcated  that  pleasures  are  mon 
safely  postponed  than  virtues,  and  that  grsater 
loss  is  Bufiered  by  missing  an  opportnnity  sf 
doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  fiolie  aai 
noisy  merriment 

When  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pomd^ 
which  he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school, 
he  used  frequently  to  mention  the  miafortone  u 
an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while  God  gives 
the  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered  faimsdf 
as  culpable  in  some  degree  for  having  left  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  sufllered  kii 
benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quicknett 
and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame,  the  learned  antiqua- 
ry of  Oxford,  that  this  general  for^tfuiness  of 
the  fragility  of  life,  has  remarkably  infected  tfas 
students  of  monuments  and  records ;  as  their  en^ 
ployment  consists  in  first  collecting,  and  afte^ 
wards  in  arranging  or  abstracting,  what  Ubrariei 
aflbrd  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more  thas 
they  can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaken 
a  work,  they  go  on  searching  and  transcribiof, 
call  for  new  supplies,  when  they  are  alrea^ 
overburdened,  ana  at  last  leave  their  work  tm- 
finished.  /( u,  says  he,  the  buainen  of  a  good  sn- 
tiquaryy  as  of  a  good  manf  to  have  morUidiiy  diMfi 
before  him. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  bsit  in 
the  dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  dis 
shortness  of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  sons 
men  lose  their  hours  in  laziness,  because  thsy 
suppose,  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  I 
ration  or  neglect;  others  busy  themsolveB  in 
viding  that  no  length  of  hfis  may  wnal 
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.,  and  it  often  happeni,  that  sluggiihness 
activity  are  equally  surprised  by  the  last 
I,  and  perish  not  more  difierently  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
in  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bush. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
bet  centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  num- 
bered the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ; 
hot  whatever  may  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they 
■ecm  very  little  to  have  advanced  morality.  T hey 
bare  hitherto  been  rather  applied  to  the  acquisi- 
Cian  of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  re- 
hn  none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
bat  persists,  in  contemnt  of  probability,  to  fore- 
tell old  age  to  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is 
Bariied  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
eoBStCDoe,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
&11  into  the  grave. 

80  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  so  strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against 
the  approach  of  reason,  that  neither  science  nor 
azpenence  can  shake  it,  and  we  act  as  if  life 
were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its 
icertainty  and  shortness. 

Dirines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour, 
thfown  the  absurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
leyimtance ;  a  degree  of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets 
atemity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
tiansfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
CisB,  to  a  future  time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to 
■asdleis  dangers  from  accidents  which  early  dili- 
MDeo  would  nave  obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds 
if  vain  precautions,  and  make  provision  for  the 
aincation  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity 
«Bea  missed  never  will  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while, 
may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
The  duties  of  life, are  commensurate  to  its 
and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he 
that  has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and 
JRMfS,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must 
WiiihImii  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of 
which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few 
tnts  remaining  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
trust  (^Heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  lost 
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who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of 
without  inquiring  whether  any  will 
to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently 
how  much  of  human  life  passes  in  little 
lents,  cursory  conversation,  slight  business, 
Md  essual  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
Mdeavoored  only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful 
liituss,  without  condescending  to  regard  those 
Mlj  qualities,  which  ^w  important  only  by 
4bir  frequency,  and  which,  though  they  proauce 
IM  MBgla  acts  of  heroism,  nor  astomsh  us  b^ 
;  avevts,  yet  are  every  owment  eierting  their 


influence  upjon  ns,  and  make  the  draught  of  life 
sweet  or  bitter  by  imperceptible  instillations. 
They  operate  unseen  and  unregarded,  as  change 
of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  uiough  we  breathe 
it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  particles 
that  impregnate  it  by  their  salutary  or  malignant 
effects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  good-humour 
to  the  world,  though  a  little  reflection  will  shoir 
you  that  it  is  the  balm  0/  beings  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-hu- 
mour, learning  ana  bravery  can  only  confer  that 
superiority  which  swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in 
the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ra- 
vages without  resistance.  Without  good-hu- 
mour, virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaze 
by  its  brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  at- 
tract an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased ;  a  constant  and  perennial  soilness  of 
manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  dis- 
position ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in 
himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity 
have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept 
in  motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  sod  impulses. 
Good-humour  is  a  state  between  gayety  and  un- 
concern, the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure 
to  re^rd  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  IS  imagined  by  many,  that  whenever  thej 
aspire  to  please,  they  are  reauired  to  be  merry, 
and  to  show  the  gladness  of  ttieir  souls  by  flints 
of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But 
though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with 
applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us 
long.  We  enjoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire 
to  easiness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gazes 
awhile  on  eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but 
soon  turns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gayety  is  to  ^>od-humour  as  animal  perfumes 
to  vegetable  fragrance;  the  one  overpowers 
weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives 
them.  Gayety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; 
the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to  accom- 
pany its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and 
despair.  Good-humour  boasts  no  faculties  which 
every  one  does  not  beUeve  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  offending. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him 
to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such 
appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and 
depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only, 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invita- 
tions, and  civilities ;  and  without  any  extraordi- 
nary qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  universal 
favourites  of  both  sexes,  and  certainly  And  a  friend 
in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  the  world  will, 
indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  neither 
jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  can- 
didates for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but 
content  themselves  with  common  accomplish- 
ments, and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore,  in  assemblies 
and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  partioilar 
person,  every  face  brightens  with  gladness,  and 
ff ery  hand  is  extended  in  salotstion,  jet  il  yov 
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punue  him  beyond  the  first  exchange  of  civilities, 
you  will  find  him  of  very  small  importance,  and 
only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom 
all  conceive  themselves  admired,  and  with  whom 
any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion ;  as  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  ease,  who  will  hear  a  jest 
without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields 
to  every  disputer. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
tnem  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  mortification  ;  and  there 
are  Umes  in  which  the  wise  and  the  knowing  are 
willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  labour  of  de- 
serving it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  most  active  to  be  at 
Teat.  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  entertain 
upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  reUeve  them  from 
solitude,  witliout  condemning  them  to  vigilance 
and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  en- 
courages us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or 
whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves 
us  without  im[)ortance  and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  Prince  Henry,  when  he  sees 
Falstafi*  lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  maiu  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  and  foUies  of  him  whom 
he  lamented ;  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tender- 
ness still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Fal- 
stafi*, of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  bufibon, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  his  time  in  all  the 
luxury  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded  him  with 
unenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could  at  once 
enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those 
who  are  distiilguished  for  their  good  humour, 
not  very  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  surely  nothing  can  more 
evidently  show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that 
it  recommends  those  who  are  destitute  of  all 
other  excellences,  and  procures  regard  to  the  tri- 
fling, friendship  to  the  worthless,  and  afi*ection 
to  the  dull. 

G^ood  humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  found ;  for,  being 
considered  as  a  cheap  and  vulgar  quality,  we  find 
it  oflen  neglected  by  those  that,  having  excel- 
lences of  higher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  some  right  to 
gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance  rather  than  to  practice 
it  It  is  by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  al- 
most all  those  who  have  any  claim  to  esteem  or 
love,  press  their  pretensions  with  too  little  con- 
sideration of  others.  This  mistake,  my  own  in- 
terest, as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness, 
makes  ms  desirous  to  rectify ;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
who,  because  he  knows  his  own  fidelity  and  use- 
fulness, is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion: 
I  have  a  wife,  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me, 
nnd  whose  wit  con  firmed  her  conquest,  but  whose 
beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  enti- 
tle her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to 
justify  perverseness. 

Surety  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  loM  tine  will  to  please^  when  we  are  conscioua 


of  the  power,  or  show  more  cruelty  than  to  cbooie 
any  kind  of  influence  before  that  of  kindoea. 
He  that  re^rds  the  welfar<)  of  others,  should 
make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied;  and  he  that  considers  the 
want  which  c\ery  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  ex- 
ternal assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  those 
that  admire  his  excellences,  or  solicit  his  favoun; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest 
gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  great 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attri- 
tions, is  like  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of 
gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the  tretp 
sure  is  exhausted. 

lam,  &c 

Philomidbi. 
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ELPHUrtTOS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sir, 
If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  yoa 
recommend  to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a 
case  which  I  have  reason  trom  observation  to  be- 
lieve very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  exp^ 
rience  to  be  very  miserable.  And  thoiigh  the 
querulous  are  seldom  received  with  great  ardour 
of  kindness,  1  hope  to  escape  the  mortificatUNiof 
finding  that  my  lamentations  spread  the  contft* 
gion  of  impatience,  and  produce  anger  rather 
than  tenderness.  1  wnte  not  merely  to  vent  the 
swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  what 
means  I  may  recover  my  tranquillity :  and  shall 
endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative,  havinf 
long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  how^ 
ver  elegant  or  however  just 

I  was  born  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that 
boasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  En* 
glish  history,  and  extends  its  claims  of  aflinity  to 
the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets.  My  ancestors  by 
little  and  httle  wasted  their  patrimony,  till  n^ 
father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  without  descending  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  grounds,  being  condemned  to  pay  thret 
sisters  the  fortunes  allotted  them  by  my  grandls^ 
ther,  who  is  suspected  to  have  made  his  will 
when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  tiis 
claims  of  his  children,  and  who,  perhaps,  witth 
out  design,  enriched  his  daughters  by  beggaril^ 
his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  deatn  of  their  fa- 
ther, neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  very  enu- 
nent  for  softness  of  behaviour,  were  snfiered  to 
hve  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  interort 
of  their  portions,  grew  every  day  richer  vd 
prouder.  My  father  pleased  himself  with  foie* 
seeing  that  the  possessions  of  those  ladies  must 
revert  at  last  to  the  hereditary  estate,  and,  tfist 
his  family  might  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolfid 
to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employ* 
ment:  whenever  therefore  I  discovered  any  in* 
clination  to  the  improvement  of  my  condition,  nf 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  m  mind  of  Of 
birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  f^th  wAim 
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1  night  bo  repiotciied  when  I  ihould  come  to 
mj  aiint'i  estate. 

In  all  the  perplezitiee  or  vezatioDS  which  want 
of  money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant 
practice  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any 
of  our  neighbours  surpassed  us  in  appearance, 
we  went  home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
which  the  death  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us. 
If  any  puraeproud  upstart  was  deficient  in  re- 
■pect,  vengeance  was  referred  to  the  time  in 
which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  We  register- 
ed every  actof  civility  and  rudeness,  inquired  the 
number  of  dishes  at  every  feust,  and  minuted  the 
furniture  of  every  house,  that  we  might,  when  the 
bourof  affluence  should  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all 
th«r  splendour,  and  surpass  all  their  magniHccnce. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, the  day  rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went 
round  unregarded,  while  we  were  busied  in  lay- 
ing out  plantations  on  ground  not  yet  our  own, 
and  deliberating  whether  the  manor-house  should 
be  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement 
of  our  leisure,  and  the  solace  of  our  exigences  ; 
we  met  together  only  to  contrive  how  our  ap- 
pfoaching  fortune  should  be  enjoyed ;  for  in  this 
our  conversation  always  ended,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject it  began.  We  had  none  of  the  collateral  in- 
terests, which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with 
jojrs  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  atten- 
tion on  one  event,  which  wc  could  neither  hasten 
amr  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  ctiriosity 
than  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which 
wo  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 
intellij^nce. 

This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed 
oar  imagination,  but  afterwards  tired  our  wishes, 
and  exasperated  our  necessities,  and  my  father 
eoold  not  always  restrain  himself  from  exclaim- 
ing, that  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
omI  an  old  maid.  At  last  upon  the  recovery  of 
him  sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed 
to  have  caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose 
his  stomacl^  and  four  months  aflerwards  sunk 
iato  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived 
Um  but  a  little  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
tfwir  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As 
I  had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  cither  by 
books  or  conversation,  I  differed  only  from  my 
teher  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
vigour  of  my  step :  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to 
no  thoughts  but  of  enjoying  the  wealtli  wfiich 
mj  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civili- 
tia  and  compliments  which  sickness  requires 
with  the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every 
oi^fat  c^  escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  in- 
mnrod  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  whether 
ttiore  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last 
a  Bessenger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  must 
oome  to  her  without  the  delay  of  a  moment  I 
wont  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
wiUy  found  that  she  had  lel^  her  foitune  to  her 
soeond  sister. 

I  hung  my  head  ;  the  youngest  sister  threat- 
eofld  to  be  married,  and  every  thing  was  disap- 
■ooitment  and  discontent  I  was  in  danger  of 
loomg  irreparably  one  third  of  my  hopes,  and 
was  condemned  still  to  wait  for  the  rest  Of  part 
dT  mj  terror  I  was  soon  eased  ;  for  the  youth, 
his  relationB  would  have  compelled  to 
the  old  lady,  after  innumerable  stipula- 


tions, articles,  and  settlements,  ran  away  with 
the  daughter  of  his  father's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolv- 
ed never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  1  dragged  the  shackles  of  ex- 
pectation, without  ever  suffering  a  day  to  pass  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance 
was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow.  At  last 
the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after 
the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery  ;  a 
large  fortune,  though  not  in  my  power,  was  cer- 
tain and  unalienable;  nor  was  there  now  any 
danger  that  I  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  fict  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  cham- 
ber-maid, the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  of- 
dciousness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet 
in  reversion,  my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I 
could  emerge  to  grandeur  and  pleasure;  and 
there  was  yet,  according  to  my  father's  observa- 
tion, nine  lives  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  lived  on,  without  any  clamours  of 
discontent,  and  comforted  myself  with  consider- 
ing that  all  are  mortal,  and  they  who  are  conti^ 
nunlly  decaying,  must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  felicity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  The  good 
gentlewoman  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
simple  in  her  diet ;  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still, 
waking  or  sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
servation of  her  health.  She  was  subject  to  no 
disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for 
whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy,  she  would 
take  her  bed  and  send  mo  notice  that  her  time 
was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eager- 
ness, and  sometimes  received  passionate  injunc- 
tions to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed;  but  if  be- 
fore my  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or 
the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling  and  vigilant, 
with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
and  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  means  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of 
death,  and  after  having  tortured  me  three  months 
at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any 
other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  she  recovered  by  broths  and  jellies. 

As  most  have  sagacity  sufficient  to  guess  at 
the  desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  hoping  at  second  band, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  favour  against  the 
time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by 
informing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
she  had  lately  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  fee- 
bly, and  that  she  could  never  climb  May  hill ;  or. 
at  least,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her  off 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with  the  pierc- 
ing winds  of  March,  and  in  summer  with  the  fogs 
of  September.  But  she  lived  through  spring  and 
fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  after 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  four- 
teenth of  last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  five 
months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich, 
and  was  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  ana 
raverence  which  wealth  instantanooiisly  pro* 
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cons.  Bat  this  joy  n  now  psst,  aod  I  have  re- 
turned agmin  to  my  old  habit  of  wishing.  Being 
aocustomed  to  give  the  future  full  power  orer  my 
mind,  and  to  start  awaj  from  the  scene  before 
me  to  some  expected  enjoyment,  1  deliver  up  my- 
■elf  to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancy 
suggests,  and  long  for  a  thousand  things  which 
I  am  unable  to  procure.  Money  has  much  less 
power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  want 
It  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  crav- 
ing solicitude,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy 
fer  a  mind  corrupted  with  an  inveterate  disease 
of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

I  am,  Ice. 

CUFIDUS. 


No.  74.]      Saturday,  Dec  1, 1750. 
RixMtmr  d*  Uma  t^e  ctprima. 


BOB. 


For  Boofht  tormented,  ahe  for  noofht  tormeatt. 

CLPUIMSTOir. 

Msw  seldom  give  pleasure  when  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
coltivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  whatever  state  we  may  be  placed  by  Pro- 
Tidence,  whether  we  arc  appointed  to  confer  or 
receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afibrd  protec- 
tion, we  may  secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom 
we  transact  for  though  it  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  spare  any 
attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness 
will  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been 
Ibiind,  that  there  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ;  that  officious- 
ness  and  liberaUty  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to 
lose  the  greater  part  oi  their  effect ;  that  compli- 
ance  may  provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  hbera- 
lity  distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  disa- 
ble it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social 
beings,  than  ill  humour  or  peoishness ;  for 
though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  blood- 
shed, it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion, 
and  small  injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may 
be  considerra  as  the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys 
its  vigour,  and  checks  its  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  houily  depredations,  and  taints 
and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged, 
as  to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover 
itself  without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  de- 
wavity  in  the  nighest  degree  dismisting  and  of- 
fensive, because  no  rectitude  of  intention,  nor 
sofhiess  of  address,  can  ensure  a  moment's  ex- 
emption from  affiront  and  indignity.  While  we 
are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  ex- 
erting ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an 
unlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  unheeded  circum- 
stance ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
ing gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated 
at  once ;  and  all  our  assiduity  for^tten  in  the 
cssoal  tumult  of  some  trifling  irritation. 


thing  more  than  the  symplsms  ef  some  deeper 
malady.  He  that  is  angry  without  daring  t» 
confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  without  the 
liberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  frequently  ia- 
clined  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  ot  hii 
mind  at  the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and 
to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon  those  whoa 
accident  throws  in  his  way.  A  painful  and  te> 
dious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces  flsch 
an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keeps  the  soul  perpefuaBy  oa 
the  watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  soEci- 
tude,  as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  asd 
can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper, 
and  the  removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  ii  o- 
cited. 

Nearly  approaching  to  this  weakness,  is  the 
captiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  if 
crushed,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and  die  ccHUUieQ 
pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  we 
are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasiness  to  caoiee 
not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  oursehet 
with  fancying  that  we  suffer  by  ne^ect  unkind- 
ness,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather 
than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revfufe 
our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  resolve  to 
charge  them  ;  and  too  of^en  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tender- 
ness and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes 
our  compassion,  as  the  consequence  or 
tant  of  misery,  it  is  very  often  foimd,  where  n^ 
thing  can  justify  or  excuse  its  admissioii.  It  ii 
frequently  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prosper 
ous,  and  is  employed  by  insolence  in  exactinf 
homage,  or  by  tyranny  in  harassing  subjeotiou. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  pride  ;  of  idl^ 
ness  anxious  for  trifles ;  or  pride  unwilling  lo  eu* 
dure  the  least  obstruction  of  her  wishes.  Thosi 
who  have  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed  natural^ 
contract  this  unsocial  quaUty,  because,  havingloo| 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  rndij 
depart  from  their  own  mclinations ;  their  ongs 
larities  therefore  are  only  blameable,  when  tibe) 
have  imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawm  thesis 
selves  from  the  worid  ;  but  there  are  odieri,  whs 
have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit 
in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submisave 
ness  the  condition  of  their  favour,  and  suffaisf 
none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who  nefO 
speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converses  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  hd 
him  on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  soodie 
him  with  obsequiousne8.<i,  and  regale  him  wA 
flatter}-,  soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  it 
contest,  too  tender  for  the  asperity  of  contradb* 
tion,  and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  truth, 
a  little  opposition  offends,  a  little  restraint  ca* 
rages,  and  a  little  diflliculty  perplexes  him ;  haviaf 
been  accustomed  to  see  everi'  thing  give  way  19 
his  humour,  he  soon  forgets  his  own  litdensM^ 
and  expects  to  find  the  world  rolling  at  Ins  bsck. 
and  all  mankind  employed  to  acomroodate  woA 
delight  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  ha 
by  an  aunt  which  made  her  very  eartj  tads* 
pendent  and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  supeikjiitj 
to  all  alK>ut  her.  Having  no  superfluity  el  UB 
derstanding,  she  was  soon  intoxicatsd  by  ite 
flattflries  01  her  maid,  who  infimiMd 
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JuUea,  such  as  she,  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
pleaaure  their  own  way ;  that  she  wanted  nothing 
mm  others,  and  had  therefore  no  reason  to  value 
their  opinion ;  that  money  was  every  thing ;  and 
that  they  who  thought  themselves  ill-treated, 
ibould  look  for  better  usage  among  their  equals. 
Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Te- 
trica  came  forth  into  tne  world,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  force  respect  by  haughtiness  of  mien 
•nd  vehemence  of  lan^age ;  but  having  neither 
ixith,  beauty,  nor  wit,  m  any  uncommon  degree, 
■be  aufiered  such  mortifications  from  those  who 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  return  her  insults, 
aa  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity, 
and  Uught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation 
onlj  where  she  might  hope  to  tyrannize  without 
leautance.    She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to 
her  fifty.fiflth  year  to  torment  all  her  inferiors  with 
■o  much  dihgcnce,  that  she  has  formed  a  princi- 
ple of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  place 
•omething  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb    her 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offended  with  the 
heater  cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of 
the  clouds ;  if  she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in 
which  she  is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too 
dark,  or  furnished  with  something  which  she  can- 
not see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of 
the  right  sort ;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her 
disgust  Where  there  are  children,  she  hates 
tibe  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are  none,  she 
cannot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheerfulness 
and  rattle.  If  many  servants  are  kept  in  a  house, 
■he  never  fails  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was  ru- 
ined by  a  numerous  retinue ;  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait 
en  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  family, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their 
windows;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
leaped  within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  parrot 
Of  milliners  and  mantua-makers  she  is  the 
proverbial  torment  She  compels  them  to  alter 
tbeir  work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it 
after  another  fashion ;  then  changes  her  mind, 
and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ;  then  will 
have  a  small  improvement  Thus  she  proceeds 
tiO  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vexation ;  they 
at  last  leave  the  clothes  at  her  house  and  refuse 
to  eenre  her.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can 
endure  her  t3rranny,  professes  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the 
competence  of  peevishness ;  it  can  be  borne  only 
wben  It  is  despised. 

^  b  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit 
of  enmining  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  per- 
fiMlioD,  vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves 
the  understanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  dis- 
eom  &ults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  inci- 
dent fikewise  to  men  of'^ vigorous  imagination  to 
plaase  theoMelves  too  much  with  futurities,  and 
In  fret  because  those  expectations  are  disappoint- 

awiiich  should  never  have  been  formed.  Know- 
^e  and  g^enius  are  oflen  enemies  to  quiet,  by 
■oggestipf  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and 
Ibe  peiiCTiuances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
no  nan  rashly  determine,  that  his  unwiUingness 
to  be  pleased  is  a  proof  otf  understanding,  unless 
hb  superiority  appears  from  less  doubtful  evi- 
itoe&i  ibr  thougn  peevishness  may  sometimes 
fHiAy  boast  its  descent  from  learning  or  from  wit, 


it  is  much  oflcner  of  base  extraction,  the  chiM  of 
vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 


No.  75.J       Tuesday,  Dec  4, 1750. 

DUifitw  M«Mo,  »wt  eui  Fortune  teeumda  est, 
Qi(«,  timul  itUcmmit^  proxima  fumfuej^gat. 
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When  smiling  Fortune  ipreadi  her  fokleu  ray, 
All  crowd  around  to  flatter  and  obey: 
But  when  she  thunders  from  an  angry  sky, 
Our  friends,  onr  flatterers,  our  lovers  fly. 

MISS  A.  W.* 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  cuiti* 
vate  the  Knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life, 
will  perhaps  incline  you  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to 
know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information,  and 
whose  opirtions  are  the  result,  not  of  soUtary  con- 
jectures, but  of  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to 
accompUsh  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person  of  a 
woman.  To  these  attainments,  which  custom 
and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
some  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
sion under  the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmless  and  inoflensive  order  of 
beings  not  so  much  wiser  than  ourselves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  to  degrade  their  own 
ch^cter  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  over* 
bear  or  oppress  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wiL 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  eleeancy,  and 
softened  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  conversation ;  and  from  my  ao- 

auaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world,  I 
erived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  max- 
ims of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
upon  myself  the  general  resard  in  every  place  of 
concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was  the 
great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  re- 
membered by  those  who  desired  the  second  de- 
gree of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress 
was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handed  from  one 
family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  copied 
them  as  sent  to  themselves  ^  my  visits  were  soli- 
cited as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an 
intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by 
accident,  and  whose  familiarity  had  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  exchange  ota  compliment,  •r 
return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  confessing  that  I 
was  pleased  with  this  universal  veneration,  be- 
cause I  always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  in- 
trinsic qualities  and  inseparable  merit,  and  veiy 
easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  part 
in  my  superiority.  When  I  looked  upon  my 
glass,  I  saw  youth  and  beauty,  with  health  that 
might  give  me  reason  to  hope  their  continuance ; 
when  1  examined  my  mind,  t  found  some  strength 
of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy :  and  was  told 
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thftt  everjr  action  was  grace,  and  that  every  ac- 
cent was  persuasion. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamations,  and  envy,  and 
courtship,  and  caresses :  to  please  Melissa  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  stratagem  of  art- 
ful flattery  was  practised  upon  me.  To  be  flat- 
tered is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our 
praises  are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce 
them ;  for  they  prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and 
show  that  our  tavour  is  valued,  since  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  meanness  of  falsehood.  But,  per- 
haps, the  flatterer  is  not  oilen  detected ;  for  an 
honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  ex- 
erts the  power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour 
when  self-love  favours  the  deceit 

The  number  of  adorers,  and  the  perpetual  dis- 
traction of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  plea- 
■ore,  prevented  me  from  hstening  to  any  of  those 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  girls  advice, 
and  kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering 
in  idl  the  pride  oi  uncontested  excellency,  with  a 
face  yet  nttle  impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  im- 
proving, the  failure  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money 
was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency, 
whicn  allowed  little  beyond  neatness  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  sud- 
denly enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her 
form  and  her  mind  continued  the  same ;  that  she 
could  cease  to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it,  or  feel  any  stroke  but  from  the  hand 
oftime. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss, 
and  to  have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune ;  but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  my  own  es- 
teem, as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud)  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense 
and  virtue.  I  therefore  dismissed  my  equipage, 
■old  those  ornaments  which  were  become  unsuit- 
able to  my  new  condition,  and  appeared  among 
those  witn  whom  I  used  to  converse  with  less 
glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit  with  sor- 
row beyond  what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities 
in  whicn  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained 
with  condolence  and  consolation  so  frequently 
repeated,  that  my  firiends  plainly  consulted  rather 
their  own  gratinc^on  tnan  my  reUef.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  for- 
bore, without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ; 
tome  visited  me,  but  after  a  longer  interval  than 
U8ual|  and  every  return  was  still  with  more  delay ; 
nor  did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to 
introduca  the  mention  of  my  misfortunes,  to  com- 
pare my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell  me 
now  mucn  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splen- 
dour which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  plea- 
■ores  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink 
to  a  level  with  those  by  whom  I  ha[id  been  con- 
■idered  as  moving  in  a  hi^er  sphere,  and  who 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
Bobmission,  wnich  I  was  now  no  longer  to  ex- 
pect 

ObMnrations  liko  these  are  commonly  nothing 


better  than  cov^  insults,  which  serve  to  give 
vent  to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  chey  are  now 
and  then  imprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and 
benevolence,  and  inflict  pain  where  kindness  is 
intended;  I  will,  therefore,  so  far  maintain  my 
antiquated  claim  to  poUteness,  as  to  venture  the 
establishment  of  this  rule,  that  no  one  ou^t  to 
remind  another  of  misfortunes  of  which  tl^  sttf> 
ferer  does  not  complain,  and  which  there  are  no 
means  proposed  of  alleviating.  You  have  no 
right  to  excite  thoughts  which  necessarily  give 
pain  whenever  they  return,  and  which  pei^pi 
might  not  have  revived  but  by  absurd  and  un- 
seasonable compassion. 

My  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raising  any  emotions.  The  grea^ 
er  part  had  indeed  always  professed  to  court,  u 
it  is  termed,  upon  the  square,  had  inquired  my 
fortune,  and  offered  settlements;  these  had  un- 
doubtedly a  ri^ht  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
they  had  openly  treated  for  money,  as  necessary 
to  their  happiness,  and  who  can  tell  how  little 
they  wanted  any  other  portion  7  1  have  always 
thought  the  clamours  of  women  unreasonable, 
who  imagine  themselves  injured  because  the  men, 
who  followed  them  upon  the  supposition  of  t 
greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they,  sure  dis- 
covered to  have  less.  I  have  never  known  any 
lady,  who  did  not  think  wealth  a  title  to  some 
stipulations  in  her  favour:  and  surely  what  is 
claimed  by  the  possession  of  money  is  justly  for- 
feited by  its  loss.  She  that  has  once  demanded 
a  settlement  has  allowed  the  importance  of  fo^ 
tune;  and  when  she  cannot  snow  pecunkiy 
merit,  why  should  she  think  her  cheapenerobh^ 
ed  to  purchase  7 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  iHcat 
desertion.  Some  of  them  revenged  the  n^ied 
which  tliey  had  formerly  endured  by  wanton  and 
superfluous  insults,  and  endeavoured  to  moit^ 
me,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to 
me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  rule  to  treat  men 
according  to  the  rank  of  thehr  intellect,  I  had 
never  sufiered  any  one  to  waste  his  life  in  wnr 
pense,  who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  pu^ 
poses,  and  had  therefore  no  enemies  but  eof* 
combs,  whose  resentment  and  respect  were  eqoit 
ly  below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  1  have  felt  (rom  deff» 
dation,  is  the  loss  of  that  influence  wluch  IM 
always  exerted  on  the  side  of  virtue,  in  the  d^ ' 
fence  of  innocence,  and  the  assertion  .of  trndk 
I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  sentinnnli 
criticised,  and  my  arguments  opposed  by  those 
that  used  to  hsten  to  me  without  reply,  and  stiq^ 
gle  to  be  firet  in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  of 
my  authority ;  and  if  I  endeavour  to  enfoice  taj 
reasons  by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen 
to  be  present,  tne  wretches  are  certain  to  pay 
their  court  by  sacrificing  me  and  my  Byt/t&OL  to  a 
finer  gown ;  and  I  am  every  hour  insulted  widi 
contradiction  by  cowards,  who  could  never  fiad 
till  lately  that  MeUssa  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whoHjLl  eannflt 
charge  with  having  changed  their  conBact  wA 
my  change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  o|d  cviale 
that  has  passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  pio» 
fession,  with  great  reputation  for  his  knovrin^p 
and  piety ;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoooft 
The  parson  made  no  difficully  in  the  heigliKf 
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my  elevatioii  to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and 
instruct  me  when  I  blundered ;  and  if  there  is  any 
alteration,  he  is  now  more  timorous  lest  his  free- 
dom should  be  thought  rudeness.  The  soldier 
never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  but  very 
ngidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  pohteness,  which 
lie  is  now  so  far  from  relaxinff,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the 
first  dish,  in  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  whispers 
oi  the  table. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  see  the  toorUL  H  is 
impoAsible  for  those  that  have  only  known  afflu- 
ence and  prosperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves 
or  others.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a 
perpetual  masouerade,  in  whicn  all  about  them 
wear  borrowea characters;  and  we  only  discover 
ui  what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no 
longer  gives  hopes  or  fears. 

[  am,&c 

Melissa. 
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HOR. 


While  masy  error  drawi  mKbkind  aitray 

Ww9m  Irvtk'a  rare  path,  each  takea  hia  devioua  way  f 

Oam  to  the  rif  ht,  one  to  the  left  recedes, 

Akks  dcladed  as  each  fancy  leads. 

CLPHINSTON. 

It  ■  easy  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  cha- 
ncter  with  others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming 
hinisulf,  and  therefore  censure,  contempt,  orcon- 
fictioa  of  crimes,  seldom  deprive  him  of  his  own 
frioor.  Those,  indeed,  who  can  see  only  ezter- 
■il  facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence ; 
boi  when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he 
fiwls  every  fault,  if  not  absolutely  effaced,  yet  so 
BBch  pamatedby  the  goodness  of  his  intention, 
and  the  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little 
pih  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  when  he  takes  a 
swej  of  toe  whole  complication  of  hii  charac- 
tMf  hie  dieoovers  so  many  latent  excellences,  so 


mw  vhtnes  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ex> 
eit  tnemselves  in  act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes 
far  miiversal  happiness,  that  he  looks  on  himself 
as  mfierinff  unjustly  under  the  infamy  of  single 
Mings,  while  the  general  temper  of  his  mind  is 
nduiown  or  unregarded. 

It  IB  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstract- 
ed ideas  of  virtue  are  proposed  to  the  mind,  and 
no  perticular  passion  turns  us  aside  from  recti- 
tade;  end  so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  him- 
Btl(  tbit  the  difference  between  approving  laws, 
sad  obeying  them,  is  freauently  torsotten ;  he 
that  ackiiowledges  the  obligations  of  monJity, 
sad  pleases  his  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to 
odheie,  concludes  himself  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
virtae,  thou^  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
pMoepCs,  mn  they  conform  to  his  own  desires  ; 
sad  eouBts  himself  among  her  warmest  lovers, 
beeaose  h^  praises  her  beauty,  though  every  ri- 
tal ■HialBaniiji  his  heart 

ThereSe,  however,  great  numbers  who  have 
UtAe  recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation, 
bal  who  yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by 
tans  which  require  less  understanding,  or  lees 
attention.  When  their  hearts  are  burthened 
mtStk  the  oonsciouanees  of  a  crime,  instead  of 


seeking  for  some  remedy  within  thenuieives,  they 
look  round  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  find 
others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt;  they  please 
themselves  with  observing,  that  they  have  num- 
bers on  their  side ;  and  that,  though  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, that  none  are  so  industrioua  to  detect  wick- 
edness, or  BO  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose 
crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed.  They  envy 
an  unblemished  reputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  tiestroy;  they  are  unwilung  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt 
than  otheri.  and  therefore  willingly  pull  down 
from  their  elevations  those  with  whom  they  can- 
not rise  to  an  equality.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  secret  discontent^  and  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or 
imcxtinguished  reason,  he  either  endeavours  to 
reform  himself,  or  corrupt  others ;  either  to  re- 
gain the  station  which  ne  has  quitted,  or  pre- 
vail on  others  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation 
of  misery  not  to  sufler  alone,  even  when  union 
and  society  can  contribute  nothing  to  resistance 
or  escape ;  some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates,  though 
indeed  another  reason  may  be  given ;  for  as  guilt 
is  propagated  the  power  of  reproach  is  diminish- 
ed, and  among  numbers  equally  detestable  every 
individual  may  be  sheltered  frotn  shame,  thougn 
not  from  conscience. 

Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the 
breast  are  assuaged,  is  the  contemplation  not  of 
the  same,  but  of  dif^rent  crimes,  tie  that  can* 
not  justify  himself  by  his  resemblance  to  others, 
is  ready  to  try  some  other  expedient,  and  to  in- 
quire what  will  rise  to  his  advantage  from  oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude.  He  easuy  finds  some 
faults  in  every  human  being,  which  he  weighs 
against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them  prepon- 
derate while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  or  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
circumstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter. 
He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and 
sets  himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refute  the 
charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  be 
can  censure  his  accusers  with  equal  justice,  and 
no  longer  fears  the  arrows  of  reproach,  when  he 
has  stored  his  magazine  of  malice  with  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  spe- 
cious and  artful,  when  the  censure  is  directed 
against  deviations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The 
man  who  is  branded  with  cowardice,  maj,  with 
some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  h^ 
and  rash  precipitation  into  imnecessary  dangen 
Every  recession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  to- 
wards cowardice;  and  though  it  be  confessed 
that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
faults  on  either  hand,  yet  the  place  of  the  middle 
point  may  always  be  disputed;  he  may  therefore- 
often  impose  upon  careless  understandings,  by 
turning  tne  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and 
keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ; 
and  by  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by 
his  behaviour,  he  may  conceal  for  a  time  tboae 
which  are  incurred. 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  ad- 
dress for  such  artful  aubteiiugea ;  men  often  ez« 
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tmoate  their  own  gnih,  only  bv  vAgiie  and  gene- 
nl  efatrget  upon  oSien,  or  cncfeaToor  togmin  rest 
to  themselves,  bj  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the 
porsuit  of  censure. 

Every  whisper  of  infamy  is  indiutrioasly  cir- 
culated, every  hint  of  suspicion  eageriy  improved, 
and  every  failure  of  conduct  joyfully  published 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  eye  and 
voice  of  the  public  should  be  emf^oyed  on  any 
rather  than  on  themselves. 

AU  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equal- 
ly vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that 
conviction  of  the  deformity  of  wickedness,  from 
wluch  none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  ab- 
surd desire  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  effects, 
and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  sufi^ring 
the  shame.  Men  are  willin^g  to  try  all  methods 
of  reconciUng  guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their 
understandings  are  stubborn  and  uncomplying, 
imise  their  passions  against  them,  and  hope  to 
overpower  tneir  own  knowledge. 

It  u  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men, 
sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  world  as  them- 
selves; for  when  no  particular  circumstances 
make  them  dependent  on  others,  infamy  disturbs 
them  Uttle,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse,  and  is 
•choed  to  them  from  their  own  hearts.  The  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  is  that  of  reason  and  con- 
science, which  they  would  engage  on  their  side 
at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty  and  the  sor- 
lows  of^repentance.  For  this  purpose  every  se- 
docement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  the  hopes  still 
rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an 
end:  and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unperceived, 
while  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  resisting  rea- 
son, and  repressing  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
approbation. 
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PEUDBNT. 

A  foldsa  itstae  nich  a  wit  mifht  clftim, 
Hm  Ood  and  rirtue  raiaed  the  noble  flame ; 
Bot  ah !  how  lewd  a  subject  hai  he  rang ! 
What  tHo  obeeenity  profanei  hia  tongue 

r.   LEWIS. 

Among  those  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or 
riches,  arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,  it  has  been,  from  a^e  to  age,  an  es- 
tablished custom,  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  suffer 
from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence 
of  false  taste,  and  me  encroachment  ot  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  afiected  by  those  evils 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before 
their  own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  never  been  a 
time  of  sueh  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have 
failed  to  obtam  the  rewards  to  which  they  had, 
in  their  own  judgment,  a  iust  ckim,  some  offend- 
ed writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment,  against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is 
there  one  who  has  not  fallen  upon  times  more 
unfavourable  to  learning  than  any  former  cen- 
tury, or  who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  re- 
served in  the  insensibility  of  non-existence  to 
some  happier  hour,  when  literary  merit  shall  no 


longer  be  despised,  and  the  gifts  and  cart  sees  of 
mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study,  and 
add  lustre  to  the  charms  of  wiL 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  nndoobCedly  ts 
be  considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never 
to  be  satisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  afiectation  mimi^ 
ing  distresses  unfelt,  or  as  the  common-places  of 
vanity  sohcitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and 
acuteness  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doiied, 
that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  fre- 
quent hardships ;  and  thotigh  it  is  evident,  that 
not  more  than  one  age  or  people  can  deserve  the 
censure  of  being  more  averse  from  learning  than 
any  other,  yet  at  all  times  knowledge  must  have 
encountered  impediments,  and  wit  been  morti- 
fied with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persecotioo. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  join  immedi- 
ately in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as 
pleased  with  ignorance,  or  always  envious  <^  su- 
perior abilities.  The  miseries  of  the  learned  have 
been  related  by  themselves ;  and  since  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  suf^ 
ferings,  we  may  conclude  that  they  have  not  for- 
gotten to  deck  their  cause  with  the  brightest  or- 
naments and  strongest  colours.  The  Ic^ieian 
collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  tne  master  of 
rhetonc  exerted  against  his  adversary  all  the  arts 
by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and  indignation 
inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  tibe 
standing  and  perpetual  ruleof  distributive  justice; 
Since,  uerefore,  m  the  controversy  between  the 
learned  and  their  enemies,  we  have  only  the 

f>leas  of  one  party,  of  the  party  more  able  to  d^ 
ude  our  understanding  and  engage  our  pa^ 
sions,  we  must  determine  oar  opmioo  bv  fads 
uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each  side  allowed 
to  be  genuine. 

By  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the 
students  will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  their 
compassion  which  they  expect  much  increased. 
Let  their  conduct  be  impartially  surveyed ;  let 
them  be  allowed  no  lon^r  to  direct  attenti(«  at 
their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  d^ 
serts ;  let  neither  the  dignity  of  knowled^  over* 
awe  the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  eleganoe 
seduce  it  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  foun{  tint 
they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kinder 
treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which  thsf 
sufiered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends,  but  whea 
they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  men,  celebrated  for  theoretic  wis* 
dom,  live  with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  moat 
be  readily  confessed;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rises  with  grett 
vehemence  against  those  who  neglect  the  dutiei 
which  they  appear  to  know  with  so  strong  ooo- 
viction  the  necessily  of  performing.  Yet  sinoe 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  tbiDk- 
ing,  I  know  not  whether  the  speculatist  may  not 
sometimes  incur  censures  too  severe,  and  bj 
those  who  form  ideas  of  his  life  from  their  know- 
ledge of  his  books,  be  considered  as  worse  tbio 
others,  only  because  he  was  expected  te]ie  betta 
He,  b}r  whose  writings  the  heart  isit^ctifie^ 
the  appetites  counteracted,  and  the  passions  re> 
pressed,  may  be  considered  as  not  unprofitable  to 
the  great  republic  of  humanity,  even  though^ 
behaviour  snould  not  always  exemplify  his  nilea 
His  instructions  may  difiuse  their  influence  to  f^ 
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Bom,  in  which  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether 
me  author  be  atkut  an  ider,  ^!?^  ^^  ^^  \  ^  times, 
irben  all  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be-lost 
n  ibrgetfulnesa,  amonff  things  of  no  concern  or 
mportance  to  the  world ;  and  he  may  kindle  in 
Jiousandfl  and  ten  thousands  that  flame  which 
nimt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fumes  of 
paaaion  or  the  damps  of  cowardice.  The  vi- 
aouB  moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by 
irhich  we  are  lighted  through  the  labynnth  of 
somplicated  passions,  he  extends  his  radiance 
»tfaer  than  his  heat,  and  guides  all  that  are 
irithin  view,  but  bums  only  Siose  who  make  too 
■ear  approaches. 

Tet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for 
Jm  most  part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  fa- 
ouliariy  known,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his 
rirtnea,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vices  can 
BEtend,  haa  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
BoC  with  afiection  or  veneration,  when  those 
irith  whom  he  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted 
by  bis  practice  than  enlightened  by  his  icleas. 
Aidmiration  begins  where  acquaintance  ceases ; 
und  hiB  finvourers  are  distant,  but  his  enemies  at 


Tet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected 
merit,  and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and 
bHr,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have 
anaeavoured  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
Ihflir  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
nte  in  their  Uves,  and  licentious  in  their  compo- 
■lioiis ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue^ but  attempted  to  lure  others  af\er  them. 
rhey  have  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co- 
reved  with  flowers  the  Uiorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
tMnptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments, 
lad  Btronger  allurements. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of 
Rme  writers,  whose  powers  and  acquisitions 
■itcc  them  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set 
■iiiion  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  recom- 
iMiid  debauchery  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
tham  with  qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  dis- 
seniinent,  and  attract  the  affections;  and  to  show 
nnocence  and  goodness  with  such  attendant 
psaknanes  as  necessarily  expose  them  to  con- 
tmpC  and  derision. 

8och  naturally  found  intimates  among  the 
MropC,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  intemperate ; 
nund  their  lives  amidst  the  levities  of  sportive 
tfoaeas.  or  the  warm  professions  of  drunken 
iMBdship;  and  fed  their  nopes  with  the  promises 
if  wretches,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to 
leoif  at  truth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed  away 
lieir  apriffhtliness,  and  the  languors  of  excess 
sonld  no  u>nger  be  relieved,  they  saw  their  pro- 
hourly  drop  away,  and  wondered  and 
I  to  find  themselves  abandoned.  Whe- 
thetr  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
or  letumed  to  virtue,  they  were  left  equally  with- 
out assistance ;  for  debauchery  is  selnsh  and  ne- 
riigent,  and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  ex- 
pect regard. 

It  is  said  by  Florus  of  Cataline,  who  died  in 
midst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  hia  death 
htenitbuMaas,  had  it  httn  suffered  far  his  coim- 
Of  the  wits  who  have  languished  away  life 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restless  • 
f  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered 
gptfl  despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use 
to  those  who  styled  themselves  their  patrons,  it 
be  obaenred,  that  their  miseries  would  en- 


force compassion,  had  they  been  brought  upon 
them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  m>se  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine, 
or  drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends 
its  effects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  that  taints  the 
air  is  more  destructive  than  poison  infiised  in  a 
draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  vrith  cool 
deliberation.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes  be  surprised 
before  reflection  can  come  to  his  rescue  ;  when 
the  appetites  have  stren^ened  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppress- 
ed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewd- 
ness, for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  7  What  punish- 
ment can  be  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauch- 
ery; who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept 
the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread 
snares  for  the  ^oul  with  more  dexterity. 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  ex- 
cuses, is  below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine. 
If  having  extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of 
the  mischief  which  they  promoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no 
longer  partaking  of  socialnature  ;  if  influenced 
by  Uie  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sa- 
crificed their  own  convictions  to  vanity  or  inte> 
rest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with  more  acri- 
mony than  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they 
committed  greater  crimes  without  greatoclempt- 
ations.  ^ 

Of  him  to  tPht*m  much  is  giverif  much  shmhe  re- 
quired.  Those,  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  distinctions, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye, 
for  defects  and  deviations  whicn,  in  souls  less 
enUghtened,  may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  that  man's  condi- 
tion, who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as 
he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
used  the  light  imparted  from  Heaven  only  to  em- 
bellish folly  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Dec  15,  1750. 


Mors  sola  faietur 

Qi(a»t«Za  sini  komimim  corfusemLa, 


JUV. 


Death  only  this  mysterioui  truth  unfolds, 

The  mighty  muI  how  small  a  body  holds,    drydbw. 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much 
upon  novelty,  that  custom  takes  away  from  ma- 
ny things  their  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
Thus  a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it, 
and  the  palate  is  reconciled  by  degrees  to  dishes 
which  at  first  disgusted  it  That  by  long  habit 
of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our 
sensibility  of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  con- 
vinced by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet 
the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and  stormed 
towns  in  iron  accoutrements,    he  knows  not 
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So  have  beeD  bigger,  and  ba<  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
moi:  he  therefore  must  conclude,  that  their 
pecuhar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar 
nabits,  and  that  their  familiarity  with  the  dress 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vi- 
gour, and  agihty. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  fixed  and  perma- 
nent than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by 
slow  degrees,  and  is  long  before  it  quits  its  pos- 
session of  the  sensory  ;  but  all  our  gratifications 
are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated.  The 
fragrance  of  the  jessamine  bower  ia  lost  afler  the 
enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wanders  among  his  native  spices  without  any 
sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  ne- 
cessary to  show  by  many  instances  what  all  man- 
kind confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  variety,  and 
restless  pursuit  df  enjoyments,  which  they  value 
only  because  unpossessed. 

Something  sixnilar,  or  analogous,  may  be  ob- 
served in  efiiects  produced  immediately  upon  the 
mind !  nothing  can  strongly  strike  or  anect  us, 
but  what  is  rare  or  sudden.  The  most  import- 
ant events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
longer  considered  with  wonder  or  soUcitude,  and 
that  which  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention, 
and  left  no  place  for  any  other  thought,  is  soon 
thrust  aside  mto  some  remote  repository  of  the 
mind,  and  lies  amoni;  other  lumber  of  the  me- 
mory, overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  far  the 
mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  simihtude 
is  at  an  end. 

Themanner in  which  external  force  acts  upon 
the  b^n^ivery  little  subject  to  the  regulation  of 
the  %^B;  no  man  can  at  pleasure obtund  or  invi- 
gorate lus  senses,  prolong  the  agency  of  any  im- 
pulse, or  continue  the  presence  of  any  image 
traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  our  ideas  are  more  subjected  ^  choice  ; 
we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  command  their 
stay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote  their  recur- 
rence,  we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
hasten  their  retreat  It  is  therefore  the  business 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  select  among  number- 
lets  objects  striving  for  our  notice,  such  as  may 
enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  views, 
and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
bo  made  witfi  very  little  regard  to  rareness  or  fre- 
quency ;  for  nothing  is  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  is 
adapted  to  some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us 
to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father 
of  mankind,  as  seized  with  norror  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  si^i^ht  of  death,  exhibited  to  him  on 
the  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing  can  so 
much  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intel- 
lects of  man,  as  the  disruption  of  nis  union  with 
visible  nature;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hi- 
therto delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  change  not 
only  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being;  an 
entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows 
not,  but  which  perhaps  he  nas  not  faculties  to 
know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
Crequent  ooeasions  of  contemplating  mortality, 
Gtn,  withont  emotion,  see  generations  of  men 


pass  away,  and  are  at  leisoie  to  '-»***'i«h  modfli 
of  sorrow,  and  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
Wftcan  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  oommoo 
u(Mitacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  torn 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amusementSy  withoot 
dejection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  constxtution  of 
the  world,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other 
thoughts ;  and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the 
last  hour,  however  it  may  become  the  sobtodeof 
a  monastery,  is  inconsistent  with  many  duties  of 
common  hfe.  But  surely  the  remembrance  of 
death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  so 
habitual  and  settled  principle,  always  operating 
though  not  always  perceived;  and  our  attentioQ 
should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  ooo- 
dition,  as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  sight  of 
an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which, 
though  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  i^ 
cure  the  consequence.  - 

Every  insunce  of  death  may  justly  awaken 
our  fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  fir^ 
quency  so  much  weakens  its  effect,  that  we  ara 
seldom  alarmed  unless  some  close  connexioQ  is 
broken,  some  scheme  frustrated,  or  aome  hope 
defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on  horn 
youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  end  of  life,  because  they  are  wholly  involved 
Hithin  themselves,  and  look  on  others  only  as 
inhabitants  of  the  common  earth,  without  any 
expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  be- 
stowing it 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance^ 
excite  little  sensibihly,  unless  they  afllect  us  mora 
nearly  than  as  sharers  in  the  common  interest  of 
mankind ;  that  desire  which  every  man  feels  of 
being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  often  mofti- 
fied  when  we  remark  how  little  concern  iscansed 
by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have 
passed  their  hves  with  public  honours,  and  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  performances.  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  regarded  with  tendemeaa 
except  by  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  greal- 
ness  and  renown,  diffuses  its  influence  to  a  wide 
compass,  but  acts  weakly  on  every  single  breast; 
it  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  common  spectatoo^ 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  iHiieh 
the  light  reaches  us  but  not  the  heat  The  wit, 
the  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom  their  tempers  or 
their  fortunes  have  hihdercd  from  intimate  lefah 
tions,  die,  without  any  other  efiect  than,  tbatol 
addinj^  a  new  topic  to  the  conversation  ^  the  day. 
They  impress  none  with  any  fresh  convictioii  of 
the  fragility  of  our  nature,  because  none  had  aor 
particular  interest  in  their  lives  or  was  nr^i^tA 
to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en 
dearmcnts. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their 
lives  were  applauded  and  admired,  are.  laid  at 
last  in  the  ground  without  the  common  honoor  ft 
a  stone ;  because  by  those  excellences  with  wUeh 
many  were  delighted,  none  had  been  obliged,  sad 
though  they  had  many  to  celebrate^  they  had  none 
to  love  them. 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiment!,  at 
least  of  common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may 
be  generally  observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  tbej 
advance  in  age.  He  who,  when  lifb  was  ntw, 
melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look 
in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  grave  iolt 
which  his  last  friend  was  thrown,  and  mto  wM 
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?«dy  to  fidl:  not  that  he  is  more  wfll- 
Ihan  fonneny,  bdt  that  ho  is  momjj&i- 
e  death  of  otners,  and  therefore  itlpc 
flur  as  to  consider  how  much  nedrer 
ihes  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  submit 
he  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  sufier 

to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
dDsidered  as  a  summons  to  prepare 
itef  into  which  it  shows  us  tnat  we 
I  time  enter;  and  the  summons  is 
and  pierdng,  as  the.  event  of  which  it 
I  at  less  distance.  To  neglect  at  any 
ration  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our 
lege ;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
attack. 

nrays  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
Ma^  m  the  visions  of  Cluevedo, 
natizcs  those  as  fools  who  complain 
liled  of  happiness  by  sudden  death. 
f9  he,  *'  can  death  be  sudden  to  a  bo- 
vays  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that 
bis  death  was  uncertain?^ 
■ness  and  gayetv  are  always  drawing 
•D  away  from  a  niture  state,  some  ad- 
I  frequently  necessary  to  recall  it  to 

and  what  can  more  properly  renew 
Bfm  than  the  examples  of  mortality 
f  day  supplies?  The  great  incentive 
Ibe  reflection  that  we  must  die ;  it  will 
I  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  when- 
D  a  funeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we 
ed  to  the  number  of  those  whose  pro- 
laL  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
erorever. 


TvBSDAT,  Dec  18, 1750. 


dedpi  Fahdimm,  ndd 
■It  f  Setter  bcmu  lUfmo  nro  ut. 


lUIT* 


Fve  to  little  wit, 
•o  often  to  be  bit'— 
fuard  tfainst  a  cheat 
lAo  u  a  knave  complete. 


F.  LKWM. 


however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our 
B  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  by 
Mlice,  has  been  alwftys  considered, 
aoeeds  the  common  measures,  as  a 
pimvitjr  and  corruption ;  and  a  Greek 
Btmces  has  laid  down,  as  a  standing 
;  Ac  who  beUeves  not  another  on  hit  oath, 
jf  to  ht  perjured, 

mm  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
wAj  by  placing  it  in  comparison  with 
bat  we  know;  whoever  therefore  is 
h  anspidon,  and  detects  artifice  and 
&' every  proposal,  must  either  have 
BKpeiience  or  observation  the  wicked- 
duiid,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
Aen  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  h« 
I  Us  jud^ent  from  the  consciousness 
fifpontion,  and  impute  to  others  the 
■tions  which  he  feels  predominant  in 

caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon 
Mrving  the  arts  by  which  negligence 
li  timidity  overborne,  and  <^edulity 
pirea  either  great  latitude  of  convene 
sqfoahltance  with  business,  or  uncom- 
f  of  vigilaiiee^  and  acntensi  of  pane- 


tratioii.  Wbeiijthei«foreyaToimgman,notAi- 
tinguished  by  vigour  of  mteuect  comes  into  the 
world  full  of  aeniples  and  diffidence ;  makes  a 
bargain  with  many  provisional  limitations ;  hesi- 
tates in  his  answer  to  a  conmion  question,  lest 
more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately 
discover:  has  a  long  reach  in  detecting  the  pro- 
jects of  his  acquaintance;  eonsiderB  every  ca- 
ress as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  feeb  neither  jpira^ 
titude  nor  affection  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  ex- 
pectations this  eariy  iagacity  may  raise  of  him 
future  eminence  or  riches  I  can  seldom  forbear 
to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  gene- 
rosity or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  early  cx»m- 
pleteid  beyond  the  heed  of  common  opportuni- 
ties and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  clasi.  instruction  and  admo- 
nition are  generally  thrown  away,  because  tiiey 
consider  artifio^  and  deceit  as  prooft  of  underw 
standing;  they  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  great  seducers  of  the  \krorld,  vanity  and 
interest,  and  not  only  look  upon  those  whio  act 
with  openness  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by 
their  principles  to  obscurity  and  want,  but  ai 
contemptible  for  narrowness  of  comprehension, 
shortness  of  views,  and  slowness  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused,  with  the 
mention  of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of  ^ 
art  in  private  aroirs ;  they  have  been  considered 
as  the  efl^cte  of  great  qualities  and  as  unattain- 
able by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  I  have 
not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or 
policy,  that  required  such  stupendous  c|fort8  of 
intellect,  or  might  not  have  been  effbeteMMUse- 
hood  and  impudence,  without  the  aaaisAace  of 
any  other  poweia.  To  profess  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition  with  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
misery  with  hopes  of  relief^  to  soothe  pride  with 
appearances  of^submission,  and  appesae  enmity 
by  blandishmente  and  bribea,  can  aiHely  imply 
nothing  moro  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted 
wholly  to  ite  own  purposes,  a  faOe  that  cannot 
blush,  and  a  heut  tnai  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  thitl  he 
who  finds  in  lumself  no  tendency  to  use  then, 
cannot  easily  believe  that  they  are  oonaidendby 
others  with  less  detestation ;  lie  therefore  aoffem 
himsdf  to  slumber  in  false  security,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  those  who  applaud  their  own  aubtihy 
because  they  know  how  to  stea^  upon  his  sleep^ 
and  exult  in  the  success  whiefa  they  oeold  never 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man 
better  than  tiiemselves,  who  was  hindered  from 
obviating  Uieir  stratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  vneasy  and 
restiess,  that  it  is  very  jnstlj  appointed  the  eon- 
comitantof  g[uUt  It  is  said,  that  no  torture  i« 
equal  to  the  mhibition  of  sleep  long  continued ; 
a  pain  to  which  the  state  of  that  msn  bears  a 
very  exact  analogy,  :arho  dares  never  give  rest  to 
his  vigilance  and  circttmspeetion,  but  considers 
himsen  as  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  fears 
to  entrust  his  childron,  or  his  friend,  with  the  se- 
eratthattiirobain  his  breast  and  the  anxieties 
that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  eK« 
pense,  those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  ftiend- 
diip  mi^  have  exposed  him.  is  snrdy  to  boy 
aiMy  at  IDO  dear  a  ri«B»  and,  in  the  ki^piage^f 
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Um  Roman  satirist,  to  save  life  by  losing  all  for 
which  a  wise  man  would  live.'*' 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
Camerarius  relates,  the  princes  wdre  once  dis- 
playing their  felicity,  and  each  boasting  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  own  dominion,  one  who  possess- 
ed a  country  not  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak, 
and  the  rest  listened  between  pity  and  contempt, 
till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  tliem  without  a  guard, 
and  if  he  was  weary,  sleep  in  safety  upon  Uie  lap 
of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  meet ;  a  com- 
mendation which  would  have  been  ill  exchanged 
for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
to  happiness ;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  na- 
turally suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspi- 
4UOUS  will  quickly  be  corrupt  It  is  too  common 
for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves  have 
sufiered ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  de- 
ceit will  be  employed  against  them,  sometimes 
think  the  same  arts  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  es- 
tabhshed  to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
by  sophistry,  must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind 
diminished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zeal- 
ous for  the  happiness  of  those  by  whom  they 
imagine  their  own  happiness  endangered. 

Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion 
has  been  strongly  impressea,  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  inflexible  and  severe,  not  easily 
softened  by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
subdued  by  supplication.  Frc(|uent  experience 
of  counterfeited  miseries,  and  dissembled  virtue, 
in  tiaH#vercomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  B^pathy,  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  young- 
er years ;  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old 
for  compassion  or  assistance,  are  aoomed  to  lan- 
guish without  regard,  and  suffer  for  the  crimes  of 
men  who  have  formerly  been  found  undeserving 
or  ungi-ateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the 
depravation  of  mankind,  when  uey  relate  with- 
out censure  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which 
the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  de- 
struction. A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  weather- 
beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  implore  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaches,  supplying 
themselves  with  necessaries,  or  burying  their 
dead.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  incHnes 
them  to  consent ;  the  strangers  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed,  fallsuddenly  upon  their 
benefactors,  destroy  those  that  make  resistance, 
and  become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re- 
corded to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be 
conducted  with  some  regard  to  the  universai  in- 
terest of  man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as 
enemies  to  the  community  of  nature,  who  sufier 
hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right, 
and  pursue  their  private  advantage  by  means 
which,  if  once  established,  must  destroy  kind- 
ness, cut  off  from  every  man  all  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  fill  the  world  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malevolence. 
Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquered  by  such  treachery 


*  Propter  vitam  vivt adi  perdere  cauMs. 


may  be  justly  denied  the  protection  of  thsir  ii»> 
tive  country. 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  notoi^of 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives, 
but  of  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  which 
constitutes  not  only  the  ease  but  the  existence  of 
society.  He  that  suffers  by  imposture  has  too 
oflen  his  virtue  more  imf>aired  than  his  fbrtsne. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  bj 
supineness,  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suppress  ten- 
derness by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to  suiter  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheat- 
ed than  not  to  trust 


No.  80.]     Saturday,  Dec  22,  1750. 

VidtB  ut  elta  aitt  nive  Ciutdtdum 
SoracUy  nee  jam  nutiMtaaU  mmt 
Silva  laborante* 


Behold  yon  mounUin's  hoKry  height 
Made  hig^her  with  new  mounts  of  mow; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
OppreM  the  labouring  woods  bek>w.       oaTBB^. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an 
active  being  always  impatient  for  novelty,  tod 
struggling  for  something  yet  unenjoyea  wilh 
unwearied  progression,  the  world  seeoM  to  have 
been  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  con- 
stant vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  pe^ 
petual  change. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  som^ 
thing  to  revive  our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  at- 
tention. In  the  dusk  of  the  morning  we  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  Jay  divernfy 
the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  grsdntl 
advance.  After  a  few  hours  we  see  the  abides 
lengthen,  and  the  hght  decUne,  till  the  sky  is  re- 
signed to  a  multitude  of  shining  orbs  dmarent 
from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  up* 
on  it ;  the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the  ficJa 
their  harvests ;  the  hill  flatters  with  an  ezteoflve 
view,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fra- 
grance, and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  ftfidtiei 
of  the  golden  ass,  an  exemption  from  the  change 
of  seasons,  ancra  perpetuity  of  spring;  but  I  an 
not  certain  that  in  this  state  of  imagmary  hami- 
ness  they  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  mit 
insatiable  demand  of  new  gratificatioDS,  whidi 
seems  particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  of 
man.  Our  sense  of  delight  is  in  a  great  n 
comparative,  and  arises  at  once  from  the 

tions  which  we  feel,  and  those  which  we  i 

ber :  thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time^ 
and  we  are  very  agreeably  recreated^  when  the 
body,  chilled  with  the  weather,  is  gradoalljiV' 
covering  its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  oeaiei 
when  we  have  forgot  the  cold ;  we  must  &11  b^ 
low  ease  again,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and 
purchase  new  felicity  by  voluntary  pain.  It  ii 
therefore  not  unlikely  Uiat  however  the  ftncy 
may  be  amused  with  the  description  of  regiooi 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  ffentle  lephjr, 
and  no  scenes  are  displayed  but  vuleys  enan^ 
led  with  unfading  flowers,  and  woods  waving 
their  perennial  verdure,  we  riiould  soon  gra* 
weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughts  langaib 
tor  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  ^ftven  lor  OB 
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wonied  lonnd  of  leawms,  and  think  oonelYefl 
liberallj  recompensed  for  the  inconveniences  of 
■ummer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  0f  (he 
calmness  and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  varia- 
tions. 

Every  season  has  its  particular  power  of  strik- 
ing the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of 
the  wintry  world  always  fill  the  beholder  with 
pensive  and  profound  astonishment ;  as  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  grandeur  is  in- 
creased ;  and  the  mind  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the 
beauties  which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  waste  and  desolation  that  are  now  before 
them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects 
to  visit  the  country  in  spring,  and  rejects  the  plea- 
sures that  are  then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, is  ^ty  of  nUlmneu  agaimt  nature.  If 
we  allot  diflerent  duties  to  difierent  seasons,  he 
may  be  charged  with  eoual  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
l^^Qta  woods,  without  seriousness  and  awe. 
^P^mg  is  the  season  of  gayety,  and  winter  of  ter- 
^.at ;  in  soring  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to 
the  melody  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence sparkles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and  plen- 
ty. In  the  winter,  compassion  melts  at  univer- 
sal calamity,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the 
wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation 
iodisfess. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them 
beycmd  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its 
full  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, which,  in  a  worid  of  so  much  misery,  is 
neoeasary  to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  winter  therefore  is  general- 
Ij  celebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  domestic 
merriment  and  gayety.  We  are  seldom  invited 
by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
irith  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when 
we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt 
die  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other 
with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy 
chair,  a  large  fire,  and  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brings  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
and  conversation.  Difierence%  we  know,  are 
never  so  effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  com- 
mon calamity:  an  enemy  unites  all  to  whom  he 
threatens  danger.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
generally  to  ue  same  fire-side,  those,  who  by  the 
opposition  of  inclinations,  or  diflerence  of  em- 
ployment, moved  in  various  directions  through 
the  other  puts  of  the  year;  and  when  they  have 
met,  and  nnd  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain 
together,  they  endear  each  other  by  mutual  com- 
pliances, and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
its  severities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imsj^ination  the  win- 
ter is  generally  the  chief  time  of  labour.  Gloom 
and  suence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
centration M  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external 
pleasure  naturally  causes  an  eiibrt  to  find  enter- 
tsimmmt  within.  This  is  the  time,  in  which  those 
wiioin  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for 
themselves,  have  more  than  common  convictions 
of  their  own  happiness.  When  they  are  oon- 
il  by  die  elements  to  retirement,  and  de- 
from  most  of  the  diversions  which  are 
R 


called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  they  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  that  weariness,  which  nangs  always  flag- 
ging upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poets 
and  philosophers ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  sreater 
part  of  mankind  should  be  employed  in  me  mi- 
nute business  of  common  life ;  minute,  indeed, 
not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happi- 
ness, but  if  we  respect  the  abilities  requisite  to 
conduct  it.  These  must  necessarily  be  more  de- 
pendent on  accident  for  the  means  of  spending 
agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow 
to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would  will 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time, 
as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless 
hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity  than 
the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  the 
mind  without  improving  it,  but  strengthen  the 
passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  corruption  and  to  ruin. 
It  is  unwortny  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  little  time  allotted  us,  without  some 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  o ' 
our  existence.  And  though  every  moment  can 
not  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  improve 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated  practice 
of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  exclude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass 
without  possibiUty  of  qualifying  us  more  or  less 
for  the  better  employment  of  those  which  are  to 
come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
conversation,  without  being  able,  whenjre  rise 
from  it,  to  please  ourselves  with  having|l|ppen  or 
received  some  advantages)  but  a  man  may  shu^ 
fle  cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  be- 
ing able  to  recollect  the  dav  by  any  other  token 
than  his  gain  or  loss,  and  a  contused  remem* 
brance  of  agitated  passions  and  damorous  alter- 
cations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving 
now  to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them, 
may  consider  which  of  their  past  amusements 
fills  them  now  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 


No.  81.]      Tuesday,  Dec  16,  1750. 

DiteiU  Juititiam  moniti rnm 

Hear,  uid  be  just. 

Among  questions  which  have  been  discnssadt 
without  any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  num- 
bered the  precedency,  or  superior  excellence  of 
one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  furnished 
a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whoso  leisure  sent 
them  out  into  tne  intellectual  world  in  search  of 
employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  some- 
times withheld  from  the  practice  of  their  favour- 
ite duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement,  and  dili 
gence  m  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alle|[ed 
as  a  proof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which 
Providence  has,  I  think,  universally  displayed^ 
by  maiung  attainments  easy  in  proportion  as 
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thejr  are  necessary.  That  all  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality oii^t  to  be  practised,  is  without  difficulty 
discoverable,  because  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
would  im.nediately  involve  the  world  in  contu- 
sion and  distress;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be 
most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate  with- 
out inconvenience ;  so  all  be  ddigently  performed 
as  there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  prac- 
tice, not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of 
mankind:  and  controversies,  merely  speculative, 
are  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  however 
they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a  disputant,  or 
provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  with- 
out observmg  how  little  he  favoured  the  vanity 
of  inquisitiveness;  how  much  more  rarely  he 
coruiescended  to  satisfy  curiosity  than  to  relieve 
distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  rather  excel  in  goodness  than  in 
knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immediately  to 
the  rectification  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the 
direction  of  dally  conduct,  without  ostentation, 
without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  such 
as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning, 
but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our 
transactions  with  others,  is  remarkarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive:  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  dD  unto  them,  A 
Jaw  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  imme- 
diately adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience 
requires  to  be  informed ;  a  law,  of  which  every 
man  may  find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast, 
and  which  may  always  be  obser>'ed  without  any 
other  qualifications  than  honesty  of  intention,  and 
purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistry 
have  been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which 
have  darkened  their  own  eyes.  To  nerplex  this 
universal  principle,  they  have  inquired  whether  a 
man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes, 
be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  surely 
there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  bs  considered  by  us  as 
the  measure  of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve, 
and  that  wc  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  ex- 
pectations in  oUiers,  which  we  condemn  in  our- 
selves, and  which,  however  they  may  intrude 
upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  duty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have 
been  produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great 
rule,  is  that  of  a  criminal  asking  mercy  of  his  judge, 
who  cannot  but  know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  state 
of  the  supplicant  he  should  desire  that  pardon 
which  he  now  denies.  Ths  difficulty  of  this  so- 
phism will  vanish,  if  we  remember  that  the  par- 
ties are,  in  reality,  on  one  side  the  criminal,  and 
on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  magis- 
trate is  only  the  minister,  and  by  which  he  is  in- 
trusted with  the  public  safety.  The  magistrate, 
therefore,  in  pardoning  o  man  unworthy  of  par- 
don, betrays  the  trust  with  which  he  is  invested, 
gives  away  what  is  not  his  own,  and,  apparently, 
Goes  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  him.  Even  the  community,  whose 
right  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy, 
ia  bound  by  those  laws  which  regard  the  great 
republic  ofmankind,  and  cannot  justify  such  for^ 


bearance  as  may  promote  wickedneesy  ^tid  Immb 
the  general  confidence  and  security  in  irhich  all 
have  an  equal  interest,  and  which  all  are  thera- 
fore  bound  to  maintain.  For  this  reason  the 
state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctuary 
for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  such  as  have 
forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
common  morality  equally  acknowledged  by  til 
nations,  because  no  people  can,  witiiout  inlrac> 
tion  of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  in- 
cite, by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those 
practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation, 
in  those  by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  com- 
mented and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the 
exacter  casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  debts 
of  justice f  and  debts  of  charity.  The  imotediate 
and  primary  intention  of  this  precept  is  to  establish 
a  rule  of  justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  inven« 
tion,  or  sophistry,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to 
retard  its  apphcation,  when  it  is  thus  expressed 
and  explained,  let  every  man  allow  the  claim  of  right 
in  another  J  which  he  should  think  himsdfentt^t$ 
make  in  the  like  circumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  of  charity,  or  dutici 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  requiree 
by  justice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  ad- 
mits in  its  own  nature  greater  complicatioD  « 
circumstances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice. 
Justice  is  indispensably  and  universally  necesss^ 
ry,  and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
uniform  and  distinct.  But  beneficence,  though 
in  general  eq^iially  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and 
equally  needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  is  yet,  for  the  most  pait,  with  regard  lo 
its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary.  W  e  ms? 
certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow-beings,  al- 
low in.thc  distribution  of  kindness  something  to 
our  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of  our 
liberality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  pn»^ 
pects,  our  hopes  and  fears.  This  rule  therefixe 
IS  not  equally  determinate  and  absolute,  with  re- 
spect to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acts  of  liberalitj; 
because  liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely  dete^ 
mined,  would  lose  their  nature ;  for  how  oouM 
we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for  giving  that 
which  we  arc  positively  forbidden  to  withhold f 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  our  bene- 
ficence, no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this 
precept  affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  wbit 
others  suffer  for  want,  by  considering  how  we 
should  be  affected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  cu 
we  proportion  our  assistance  by  any  other  rale 
than  that  of  doin^  what  we  should  then  expect 
from  others.    It  indeed  generally  happens  thit 
the  giver  and  receiver  differ  in  their  opinions  ef 
generosity  ;  the  same  partiality  to  his  own  iot^ 
rest  inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.    Perhaps  the  is* 
firmity  of  human  nature  will  scarcely  sufler  a  dm 
groaning  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  to  jiid|e 
rightly  of  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  thiu 
they  have  done  enough  till  his  dtriiveranoe  is 
completed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wA, 
but  what  we  could  demand  from  ethers,  we  ue 
obliged  to  grant,  since,  though  we  can  eiaiy 
know  how  much  we  might  claim,  it  isimpoii^ 
ble  to  determine  what  we  should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of 
voluntary  and  occasional  virtues,  it  ia  saftit  ibr 
minds  not  oppressed  with  euperstitioiis  fem  ^ 
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tagAinst  their  own  inclinations,  and 
iselves  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
y  believe^ strictly  necessary.  For  of  this 
an  may  be  certain,  that  if  he  were  to  ex- 
Donditions  with  his  dependent,  he  should 
Dore  than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
be  now  will  prevail  upon  himself  to  per- 
nd  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and 
ions  are  striving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely 
of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 


I     Saturday,  Dec  29,  1750. 

im  Cattor  emtf,  ticjiet  ut  omnic  vendat.    mart. 
bajrs  without  discretion,  buys  to  mIL 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


lot  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good- will 
formal  preface,  when  I  have  informed 
1 1  have  long  been  known  as  the  most 
m  and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present 
bad  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that 
nienccs  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
ctiAguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an 
»  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
ioM  of  art  and  nature. 
\M  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the 
iiat  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my 
ion,  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very 
kens  of  superior  genius.     I  was  nlways 
ny  to  trifles ;  the  playthings  which  my 
bestowed  upon  me  I  immediately  broke, 
liffht  discover  the  method  of  their  stnic- 
id  the  causes  of  their  motions  :  of  all  the 
th  which  children  are  delighted  I  valued 
f  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
ke  Pieresc,  innumerable  questions,  which 
ids  about  me  could  not  re^tolve.    As  I 
der  1  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
itead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  di- 
I,  made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and 
walked  in  the    fields  without  bringing 
tones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
iDCoramon  species.     I  never  entered  an 
ise,  from  which  1  did  not  take  away  the 
i  ^ass,  and  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
uiat  happy  generation  who  demolished 
irents  and  monasteries,  and  broke  win- 
j  law. 

g  thus  early  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
xige,  I  passed  my  youth  with  very  little 
anee  from  passions  and  appetites ;   and 
no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  boys  and 
rfao  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fashions,  or 
carried  on  my  inquiries  with  incessant 
00,  and  had  amassed  more  stones,  mosses, 
lells,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  cele- 
collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
1  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors, 
esTouring  to  recommend  themselves  to  no- 
r  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 
len  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  I  be- 
by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a 
estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
f  in  the  public  funds,  and  must  confess 
did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a 
of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing 
ban  wise.    He  once  fretted  at  the  expense 
ly  Vuk  shillings,  which  he  happened  to  over- 


hear mo  oflfering  for  the  sting  of  a  hornet,  though 
it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few 
hornets  had  been  seen.    He  often  recommended 
to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  you 
may  at  once  gratify  your  curiosity  ai\er  natural 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefiting 
mankind.    I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  x^nth  pity, 
and,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  sunered  him  to  please  himself 
with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  his 
advice.    For  you  know  that  there  are  men  with 
whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  notion  in 
their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  dispute. 
Being  now  lefl  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity, 
and  contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rari- 
ties  as  required  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.    I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques, 
and  became  so  well  Known  for  my  generous  pa- 
tronage of  ingenious  men,  that  my  levee  was 
crowded  with  visitants;  some  to  see  my  museum, 
and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by  selling  mo 
whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries 
1  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness 
of  conception,  which  contents  itself  with  culti 
vating  some  single  corner  of  the  field  of  icience . 
I  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wisheo 
it  of  yet  greater  extent    But  no  man^s  power 
can  be  equal  to  his  will.    I  was  forced  to  proceea 
by  slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chanco 
or  kindness  happened  to  present.   I  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  without  some  design,  or  imitate  tho 
indiscretion  of  those  who  begin  a  thousand  col- 
lections, and  finish  none.    Having  been  always 
a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  tha 
maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  be* 
fore  any  regular  surveys,  or  just  observations ; 
and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brought  together  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  single  country 
is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  situation,  and 
by  which,  he  tliat  desires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 
But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief 
care  has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own 
country  ;  and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of 
the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads,  I  allowed  my  te- 
nants to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had 
exhausted  the  papilionaceous  tribe.    J  then  di- 
rected them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and 
obtained,  by  this  easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs 
and  insects,  which  land,  air,  or  water,  can  supply, 
f  have  three  species  of  earth-worms  not  known 
to  the  naturahsts,  have  discovered  a  new  ephe- 
mera, and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken 
torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.    I  have,  from  my 
own  ground,  the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  re- 
cord, and  once  accepted,  as  a  half  year's  rent  for 
a  field  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains 
than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
interest,  as  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer, 
with  only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more 
than  the  common  size ;  and  I  was  upon  the  brink 
of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune 
threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquieitions,  and 
made  at  small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ven- 
tured to  rank  myself  among  the  virtuosi  without 
better  claimst  I  have  suffered  nothing  worthy 
tho  regard  of  a  wise  mantoescapemy  notico:  I 
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IhcMi'  nmsacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and 
beM  •Qoally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  pre- 
aenL  For  the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  I 
can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscription, 
though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears  from  some 
broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tus- 
can, and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  por- 
phyry found  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and 
three  letters  broken  off  by  a  learned  traveller 
from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis;  a  piece  of 
stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which 
was  found  at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  be- 
Ueve  to  be  that  metal  which  was  once  valued  be- 
fore gold.  I  have  sand  gathered  out  of  the  Gra- 
nicus;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over  the 
Danube  ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented 
the  watercourse  of  Tarquin ;  a  horse-shoe  broken 
on  the  Flaminian  way ;  and  a  turf  with  five  dai- 
sies dug  from  the  field  of  Pharsalia. 

1  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
collectors,  by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  sci- 
entific wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that 
there  are  few  regions  of  the  globe  which  are  not 
honoured  with  some  memorial  in  my  cabinets. 
The  Persian  monarchs  are  said  to  have  boasted 
the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Danube  ;  I  can  show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water 
was  formerly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus, 
and  another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow 
on  the  top  of  Atlas;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed 
from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and, 
in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.    I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
man  who  will  rejoice  at  the  honour  which  my 
labours  have  procured  to  my  country ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  tell  you  that  Bntain  can,  by  my  care, 
boast  of  a  snail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;    a  humming  bird  which  an  American 
princess  wore  in  her  ear;  the  tooth  of  an  ele- 
phant who  carried  the  Clueen  of  Siam :  the  skin 
of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
Mogul ;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana ;    and   a   scimitar   once 
wielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  Great 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I 
have  been  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic 
worth,  and  real  usefulness,  without  regard  to 
party  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock  of 
Cromwell's  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of 
the  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  drawers, 
sand  scraped  from  the  coffin  of  King  Richard/ 
and  a  commission  sif^ned  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
I  have  equal  veneration  for  the  ruff  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  should 
lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  stirrup  of  King  James.  I  have  paid  me 
same  price  for  the  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  Clueen  Mary  ;  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar,  and, 
a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  these  accumula- 
tioms  were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of 
ray  fortune ;  for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare 
no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  some  bid  against  me 
for  hire^  some  for  sport,  and  some  for  malice ; 
and  if  I  asked  the  pnce  of  any  thing,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity, 
traffieing  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India 
liad  not  been  enough ;  and  I,  by  little  and  little^ 


tniiafeiTed  all  my  money  fix>m  the  funds  to  my  discourage  well-intended  labours  or  innocent  ca- 


closet:  here  I  was  inclined  to  stMLUid 
upon  my  estate  in  Uterary  leisure,  hmW$  Mie  ti 
the  Harleian  Collection  shook  my  reMdotion ;  i 
mortgaged  my  land,  and  purchaised  thirty  me- 
dals, which  1  could  never  find  before.  I  have  it 
length  bought  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  the 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized  my  repoaitoiv; 
I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what  the 
labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submit 
to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a 
short  time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  jet 
in  my  "^wer,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  b? 
Tavernier  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  for  wnicb 
I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  wi& 
recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public 

dcuquiLiui. 


*No.  83.]      Tuesday,  Jan.  1, 1751. 

JVwt  niiU  est  quodfadatf  $tuUa  ut  gloruu 
All  uBeleM  Kience  i«  an  empty  bottsL 

The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  has 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that 
thirst  after  curiosities,  which  often  draws  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upon  itself,  but  which  is  pe^ 
haps  no  otherwise  blameable,  than  as  it  wants 
those  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellences,  and  are  absolute 
ly  necessary  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indifier> 
ent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  thoM 
who  possess  it,  that  they  might  probably  have  eft> 
capea  all  censures  had  they  been  able  to  aj}rat 
among  themselves  ;  but  as  envy  and  competitioii 
have  divided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factkMU^ 
they  have  neglectea  the  common  interest ;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  cause  by  the  frown  of  powei^ 
the  hiss  of  ignorance,  and  the  clamour  of^ popu- 
larity. They  have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by 
mutual  hostilities  they  demoUshed  those  outwiMki 
which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  wboo 
every  region  of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  difi[erent  studies  and  profes- 
sions, may  be  observed  a  constant  reciprocation 
of  reproaches.  The  collector  of  shells  and  sUmei 
derides  the  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaves  and 
flowers  upon  paper,  pleases  himself  with  colooii 
that  are  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with 
care  what  cannot  be  preserved.    The  hunter  of 
insects  stands  amazed  that  any  man  can  was(0 
his  short  time  upon  lifeless  matter,  while  many 
tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history.    Eveiy 
one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and  having 
heated  his  imagination  with  some  favourite  piu>> 
suit,  wonders  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not 
seized  with  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  subjects  of  study 
which  seem  but  remotely  alhed  to  useful  know- 
ledge, and  of  little  importance  to  happiness  or 
virtue  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  salliei  of 
merriment,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we  see  a 
man  wrinkled  with  attention,  and  emaciated  widl 
solicitude,  in  the  investigation  of  questioni^v 
which,  without  visible  inconvenience,  the  woiU 
may  expire  in  ignorance.    Yet  it  is  dangerous  to 
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licMi^r ;  te,  h»  who  ifl  employed  in  searches, 
which  byid^f  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
tbt  beom  01  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  spend  their  time  in  counteract- 
ing happiness,  and  filling  the  world  with  wrong 
and  danger,  confusion  and  remorse.  No  man 
can  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
oonsratalate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
b(j£  the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness, 
and  have  never  ye{  endeavoured  to  be  usefuL 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  limits  of  in- 
ouiiy,  or  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new 
msoovery  may  produce.  He  who  sutlers  not  his 
faculties  to  he  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
his  em{Joyment,  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  springs,  or  cumbed  the  moun- 
tains for  salutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly  merit- 
ed the  gratitude  of  posterity,  how  much  soever 
his  frequent  miscamages  might  excite  the  scorn 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be 
universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at- 
tained ;  for  all  Uiat  is  ereat  was  at  first  Utile,  and 
roae  to  its  present  biuk  by  gradual  accessions, 
and  accumulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assem- 
bling matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtless 
eatwed  to  some  degree  of  respect,  though  in  a 
flight  of  gayety,  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  their  trea^ 
sore,  or  u  a  fit  of  suUenness  to  despise  it  A 
m^n  who  thinks  only  on  the  particular  object 
before  him,  goes  not  away  mucti  illuminated  by 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tooth 
of  a  aniLrk,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear;  yet  there 
is  DoChing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philo- 
iophical  eye  than  the  structure  of  animais,  by 
wSkh  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the 
demeots  or  chmates  to  which  they  are  appropria- 
ted *  and  of  all  natural  bodies,  it  must  be  general- 
ly confessed  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  the  supreme 
reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gntitode  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  exam- 
plos  of  mechanicu  science  or  manual  ability,  is 
unquestionably  useful,  even  when   the  things 
theinselTes  are  of  small  importance,  because  it  is 
^wmys  advantageous  to  know  how  far  the  hu- 
m^ff  powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence.   Idleness  and  timidity  oflen  despair  with- 
out being  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts  for  fear 
of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  in- 
▼igoration  of  fkint  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
bas  been  already  performed.    It  may  sometimes 
bappen  that  the  greatest  c^rts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles 
sad  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable 
pmpoaes,  and  the  movements,  which  put  into  ac- 
tion machines  of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder 
of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or 
naBviacture  metals,  to  assist  the  architect,  or 
preserve  the  sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  na- 
tioDs,  which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  col- 
Isetioos,  I  have  little  regard,  when  they  are  valu- 
ed only  because  they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest 
iQ^lmprovement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they 
Waot  aU  equailj  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always 
•My  determmed  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
tVMd:  for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
fUribnts  to  the  iUostntioii  of  history,  snd  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  natural  commodities  oC|li# 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  cuatDms  of  'mmh 
habitants. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which 
owe  their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which 
can  convey  no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  rap 
tional  desire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement;  ahd  things 
held  in  veneration  only  for  having  been  once  the 
property  of  some  eminent  person,  as  the  armour 
of  King  Henry ;  or  for  having  been  used  on  some 
remarkable  occasion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux. 
The  loss  or  preservation  of  these  seems  to  be  a 
thin^  indiflferent,  nor  can  I  perceive  why  the  pos- 
session of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  per- 
haps, even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  by  nature: 
and,  when  I  find  Tully  coniessing  of  himself 
that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reve- 
rence which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous, 
has  paid  to  the  ground  where  merit  has  been  bu- 
ried,'*' I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  beheve, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to 
the  meanest  relic  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious, 
is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour,  and  an 
encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it 
be  sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  useless ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  som^ 
times  culpable,  for  confining  himself  to  business 
below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in  petty  specula- 
tions, those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them 
in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  Ught 
to  the  intellectual  world.  It  is  never  without 
grief  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocination 
or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this  secondajy 
class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discover^ 
ed  a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  eminence 
by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blessed  at  once  with  the  ease 
of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowledge,  he 
will  not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the 
toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  and  trinkets  for 
ar^ments  and  principles;  ar^ments  which  re- 
qmre  circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drud^ 
ery  of  meditation.  He  will  gladly  shut  himsttf 
up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and  metals,  like  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted  the 
fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

Aar6v  iptirrdfitvoi  nhifitv,  v&9tov  rt  ^dOivBat. 


-WboMtutesi 


Insatiate  riots  in  the  aweet  repasts ; 

Nor  other  home  nor  other  care  intends, 

But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his  (Heads. 

roPB. 

Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  learn- 
ed, as  heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  ardiitect  But  to  dig  the  quany 
or  to  search  the  field,  requires  not  much  of 
any  quahty  beyond  stubborn  perseverance ;  and 


*  See  this  sentiment  illustrated  by  ■  moM  splendid  ms- 
sai^  in  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Joonwy  to  the  Westera  UaMs,* 
vJ.viil.p.39ft-«^-C. 
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dArfi  geniuB  must  often  lie  inactive  withoat  this 
bam&e  assistance,  yet  this  can  claim  little  praise, 
because  every  man  can  afibrd  it. 

To  mean  understandings,  it  is  sufficient  ho- 
nourtobe  numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labour- 
ers of  learning;  but  different  abilities  must  fmd 
difrerent|asks.  To  hew  stone  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in 
search  of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited 
with  the  capacity  of  Newton. 


No.  84]      Saturday,  Jan.  5, 1751. 

Cimmrum  fueraa  wtctor^  Ckarideme^  mearumt  • 

Et  pturi  cuato»,  atsidvutque  comet. 
Jam  mtki  ni^resamt  tonta  »udaria  barba^-^— 
Sed  tihi  non  ertvi :  te  no$ter  vitlicut  korret : 

Te  ditpensator,  te  diimut  ipaapacet. 
C0rripiM,  0b$erva»,  quttreriB,  suMpiria  duct*, 

Ei  vix  aftndi$  abttinei  ira  manMM,  MAkT. 

You  rock*d  my  cradle,  were  my  guide 

In  youth,  still  tendiog  at  my  side : 

But  now,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  ii  grown, 

Still  I'm  a  child  to  thee  alone. 

Our  steward,  butler,  cook,  and  all 

You  fright,  nay  even  the  very  woll ; 

You  pry,  and  frown,  and  growl,  and  chide, 

And  acarce  will  lay  the  rod  aside.  r.  LEWit. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sift, 


You  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyranny,  and  to  look  with  impartiahty  upon  the 
world ;  I  shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  decision  to  be  set  free  from  un- 
reasonable restraints,  and  enabled  to  justify  my- 
self against  the  accusations  which  spite  and  pee- 
vishness produce  against  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  and 
my  father,  being  not  qualified  to  superintend  the 
eaucation  of  a  girl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of 
his  sister,  who  mstructed  me  with  the  authority, 
and,  not  to  deny  her  what  she  may  iustly  claim, 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent  She  had  not  very 
elevated  sentiments  or  extensive  views,  but  her 
orinciples  were  good  and  her  intentions  pure; 
and  tnough  some  may  practise  more  virtues, 
scarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  lady,  I  learned  all  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing 
maxims  of  domestic  prudence ;  and  might  have 
grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman, 
without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the 
neighbourhood,  had  not  Flavia  come  down,  last 
summer,  to  visit  her  relations  in  the  next  village. 
I  was  taken,  of  course,  to  compliment  the  stran- 
ger, and  was,  at  the  first  sight,  surprised  at  the 
unconcern  with  wliich  she  saw  herself  gazed  at 
by  the  company  whom  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  received 
compliments,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she 
returned  them.  I  found  she  had  something  which 
I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  but 
wish  to  be  like  her,  at  once  easy  and  officious,  at- 
tentive and  unembarrassed.  I  went  home,  and 
for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Flavia :  though  my  aunt  told  mc  that  she 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herself  wise  be- 
fore her  time. 

In  a  Uttle  time  she  repaid  my  visit,  and  raised 
in  my  heart  a  new  confusion  of^love  and  admira- 
tioa.    I  toon  saw  her  again,  and  still  found  new 


charms  in  her  air,  conversation,  and  befaavimv. 
You,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  wtHd,  may 
have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceased  between 
young  persons.  I  know  not  how  others  are  A 
tected  on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  irre- 
sistibly allured  to  friendship  and  intimacy,  by  the 
familiar  complaisance  and  airy  gayety  oi  Flavia; 
so  that  in  a  tew  weeks  I  became  her  favourite^ 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  .with  me,  that  iha 
could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  oflen  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent 
some  hours  witli  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  paid 
great  respect  by  low  courtesies,  submissive  com- 
pliance, and  soft  acquiescence ;  but  as  I  became 
gradually  more  accustomed  to  her  manners,  I 
discovered  that  her  civility  was  general ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  shown  1^ 
her  to  circumstances  and  appearances ;  that  many 
went  away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she 
despised  in  her  heart ;  that  the  innaence  of  for 
the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom  she  coO" 
versed,  ceased  with  their  presence;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  insineexhy 
or  false  commendation,  her  habitual  dvility  had 
sent  away  witli  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own 
importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  tiiat  ny 
aunt*s  opinion  wss  not  of  much  weight  in  Flavian 
deUberations,  and  that  she  was  looked  upon  1^ 
her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  sentiments,  widMmt 
knowledge  of  books,  or  observations  on 
kind.  I  had  hitherto  considered  my  aunt, 
titled  by  her  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  Urii- 
est  reverence,  and  could  not  forbear  to  woadef 
that  any  one  so  much  younger  should  venture  to 
suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance ;  but  my  sur- 
prise was  without  uneasiness,  and  being  now  se 
customed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  rigbt,  I 
readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason. 
and  to  believe  it  possible,  that  they  who  had  livco 
longer  might  b3  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  often  ID 
converse  on  subjects  of  learning,  that  she  put  all 
the  men  in  the  country  to  flight,  except  tne  oM 
parson,  who  declared  himself  much  dd^hted 
with  her  company,  because  she  gave  him  oppoe* 
tunities  to  recollect  the  studies  of  his  youofer 
years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  sUnyi 
had  made  him  rub  the  dust  off  his  Homer,  wliiek 
had  laid  unregarded  in  his  closet  With  Homer, 
and  a  thousand  other  names  familiar  to  flavii, 
I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  began  by  comparing 
her  accomplishments  with  my  own,  to  repine  tt 
my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  bem  le 
long  confined  to  tlie  company  of  those  from  whoa 
nothing  but  housewifery  was  to  be  learned.  I 
then  set  mvself  to  peruse  such  books  as  Fltfie 
recommcndlrd,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  tbeir 
beauties  and  defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  houdy 
bursting  upon  my  mind,  and  was  enraptured  tt 
the  prospect  of  diversifying  life  with  endlesi  eS' 
tcrtainment 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  adorn  with  Turkey-ffoA 
against  winter,  made  very  slow  advances,  vA 
that  I  had  added  in  two  months  but  three  letlgi 
to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  A 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  ze;il  of  honest  fbUyi^ 
claimed  against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  bii 
filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and  turned  mv  Im' 
1  with  books,    fiut  she  had  now  lost  htraaOMiilft 
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[  to  find  innutnerable  mistakes  in  her 
ad  improprieties  in  her  language ;  and 
lought  myself  no  longer  bound  to  pay 
ti  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond  her 
her  dairy,  and  who  professed  to  think 
g  more  is  reauired  ol  a  woman  than  to 
le  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
and  rise  at  a  certain  hour. 
Dcd  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as 
le,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  in- 
B  withdrawn,  I  should  return  to  my 
ahe  therefore  contented  herself  with 
tfl,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
histories  of  the  miscarriagee  of  wit, 
K>intments  of  pride.  But  since  she 
that  though  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still 
iy  new  scTieme,  she  has  at  length,  lost 
;e,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
\  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
da's  letters  before  my  face  when  she 
lem,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and 
1  to  my  father  of  my  pervt  rseness.  If 
e  says,  would  but  know  their  duty  and 
St,  they  would  bo  careful  to  acquaint 
with  family  affairs,  and  many  a  penny 
saved ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the 
wribbling  and  reading,  servants  are 
and  linen  is  wearing  out.  She  then 
>und  the  rooms,  shows  me  the  worked 
and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks, 
i  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book  ? 
.  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and 
am  sullen;  but  she  has  not  delicacy 
be  much  moved  cither  with  my  mirth 
»m,  if  she  did  not  think  the  mterest 
ily  endangered  by  this  change  of  my 
She  had  for  some  years  marked  out 
Surly,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood, 
)  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
Mu  match ;  and  was  extremely  pleased 
iyilities  which  he  used  to  pay  me,  till 
ria*s  tuition  I  learned  to  talk  of  sub- 
1  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she 
I  consequence  of  female  study  ;  girls 
riie  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to 
aded;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
n,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  Ull  she 
spirit. 

lenaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make 
kOgry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these 
,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the 
if  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions 
nae  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I  am 
iDce  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise  as  other 
<  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
I  often  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age 
smblies  and  routes,  without  their  mo- 
their  aunts ;  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse  to  give 
I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at 
mg  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
a  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to 
re  sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay 
[  shall  have  very  httle  regard  to  your 

t  oflen  tells  me  of  the  advantages  of 
I,  and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority ; 
ihe  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the 
I  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which 
to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and 
bling  confidence  with  which  they  lis- 
«rpreea|its;  of  the  tomors  which  they 


felt  at  a  frown,  and  the  humility  with  which  diojT 
supplicated  forgiveness  whenever  they  had  ol- 
fenaed.  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young  and  old 
were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however,  told 
my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will 
prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  thai  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  so^  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether, 
when  she  presu  mcs  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I 
may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  inso 
lence  ?  I  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out your  advice,  which  is  therefore  impatiently 
expected  by 

Mtrtilla. 

P.  S.    Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 


No.  85.]     TUE.SDAT,  Jan.  8,  1751. 

(Xia  Mi  tollaa  periere  CvpidinU  arcut 
Contempt4e'juejaeeHt,et  $i»e  luet /aets^^onti. 

At  bufy  heart!  in  vain  Love'i  arrowi  fly; 
Dinun'd,  icorn'd,  aod  impotent,  hit  t<ircliM  Us. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid 
out  their  diligei  ice  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
distempers  to  ^vhich  men  are  exposed  b^  particu- 
lar states  of  lit  e,  and  very  learned  treatises  have 
been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
employments  which  a  man  accustomed  to  anato- 
mical inquiricts,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to 
health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform 
him,  that  almost  every  occupation,  however  in- 
convenient or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer 
than  a  life  of*  sloth. 

The  neceiisity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstra^ 
ble  from  the  fabnc  of  the  body,  but  evident  from 
observation  of  the  universal  practice  of  mankind, 
who,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  in  those 
whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the 
necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the 
world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  eoual  fatigue 
to  those  who  practise  them,  and  differing  only 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or  manu- 
facturer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore 
performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  early ;  pursues  his 
game  through  all  the  dangers  and  obstructions 
of  the  chase,  swims  rivers,  and  scales  orecipices, 
till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassea  than  the 
soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as 
great  hazard  of  wounas  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no 
motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any 
penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience ;  he  has 
neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils 
and  his  conc^uests,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
maial  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content  him- 
self with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  compan- 
ions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  la- 
bour may  be  styled  its  own  reward :  nor  will  any 
external  incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  be  consider- 
ed how  much  happine«s  isj^ainedaiiid  how  modi 
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_  escaped,  by  freqaent  and  violent  agitation  Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  lengoed^ 
of  the'  body.  almost  by  his  own  consent,  to  lan^or  and  pain ; 
,  Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  and  while  in  the  prosecution  ot  his  studies  be 
sedentary,  and  mactive  habit ;  ease,  a  neutral  suffers  the  weariness  of  labour,  is  subject  by  his 
state  between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of  course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idleness, 
spirits,  the  bound  of  vigour,  readiness  of  enter-  It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observation  of  this 
prise,  and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved  for  him  mischievous  omission  in  those  who  are  employed 
that  braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres,  about  intellectual  objects,  that  Locke  has,  in  his 
that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by  "  System  of  Education,"  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
frequent  exposure  fortifies  his  frame  against  the  trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  that 
common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat  when  the  mind  is  weary  with  its  proper  task,  it 
With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured,  may  be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  sodm 
many  would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial  mechanical  operation ;  and  that  while  the  vital 
can  be  kept  at  a  stand.  Elase,  if  it  is  not  risine  functions  are  resuscitated  and  awakened  by  vi- 
into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards  pain ;  and  gorous  motion,  the  understanding  may  be  re- 
whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may  strained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipation  by 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nu-  which  it  reUeves  itself  afler  a  long  intenseness  of 
triment  and  labour,  and  keeping  the  b^ll^  in  a  thought,  unless  some  allurement  be  presented 
healthy  state  by  suppUes  exacUy  equal  to  its  that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety, 
waste,  we  know  that  in  effect,  the  vital  powers,  There  is  so  httle  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
unexcited  by  motion,  crow  gradually  languid ;  conformity  to  Locke's  precept,  that  it  is  not  n»> 
that,  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  are  gene>  cessary  to  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  roe- 
rated;  and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most  chanical  arts  might  ngi  give  occasion  to  petty 
of  those  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with  emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition,  and  whether 
periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they  some-  if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
times  suffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  use-  lathe  and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  ol 
less,  chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and  their  tools  than  their  books  7  as  Nero  neslected 
mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death.  the  care  of  his  empire  for  his  chariot  and  nis  fid- 
Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  thut  dissolution  die.  It  is  certainly  dangerous  to  be  too  much 
to  which  we  are  decreed  j  but,  while  the  soul  and  pleased  with  Uttle  things  ;  but  what  is  then 
body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association  which  may  not  be  perverted  ?  Let  us  remember 
pleasing^  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall  how  much  worse  employment  might  have  beeo 
be  disjomed  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  foundforthosehours,  which  a  manual  occopatioo 
principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases  appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compute  the  profit  with 
are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ;  the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  how  often  a  genius 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but  is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewise  tlut 
we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is  perhaps  by  the  same  attractions  he  is  some*.imiM 
the  fate  of  man,  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  mi- 
is  generally  his  folly.*  lice,  from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  frotn  lost 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection ^f  which  our  I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those 

present  state  is  capable,  that  the  mind,  and  body  by  whom  our  female  education  was  instituted,  Su 

should  both  be  kept  in  action ;  that  neither  the  having  contrived,  that  every  woman,  of  whatew 

faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  suffered  to  condition,  should  be  taught  some  arts  of  rp^ngf;^ 

STOW  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use ;  that  neither  ture,  by  which  the  vacuities  of  recluse  anddomes- 

Eeaith  be  purehased  by  voluntary  submission  to  tic  leisure  maybe  filled  up.    These  arts  are  mora 

ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  ex-  necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  the 

pense  of  tfiat  health,  which  must  enable  it  either  general  system  of  life  debar  ladies  from  many  em- 

to  give  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  or  assistance  to  ployments  which,   by  diversifying  the  circom- 

others.    It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students,  stances  of  men,  preserve  them  from  being  ciD- 

to  despise  those  amusements  and  recreations,  kered  by  the  rust  of  their  awn  thoughts.    I  kasir 

which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of  not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  tlie 

limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart    Solitude  and  world  may  be  the  consequence  of  tnis  jodidooi 

contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  consistent  with  reflation.    Perhaps  the  most  powerful  ftncr 

such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports  as  are  might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion  aod 

necessary  to  make  them  practised  with  delight,  slaug^hter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  mtnr 

aod  no  man  is  willing  to  do  that  of  which  the  piercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  tomea 

necessity  is  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when  loose,  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  business  than 

he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him  tP>  sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  destroT. 

ridiculous.  For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  withn 

LMdereqnine»eit,emmpertHhM,ahHinetarmii  ^7  observation  a  knot  of  misses  busyat  tbor 

Indoetut^mepiU,  diteive,  trockive,  quieseU^  needles,  I  consider  myself  as  m  the  school  of  to^ 

Ne  tpi»Mm  ritum  tolUmt  impime  coronm.          Boa.  tue ;  and  though  I  have  no  extraordinary  skill  ill 

He  thf.  uB-kUful  will  not  Urn  a  ball.  P^^"  "^P*  ^'  embroideiT,  look  upon  their  opera- 

Nor  run,  nor  wrestle,  for  he  fean  the  fall ;  Uons  With  as  much  saUsfacUon  as  thew  govem- 

He  juttlj  fears  to  meet  deserved  disgrace,  ^^^i  because  I  regard  them  as  providing  a  seei^ 

Aad  that  the  ring  will  hiss  the  baffled  ass.    ckeco^  rity  against  the  most  dangerous  cnsnarers  of  the 

. soul,  by  enabling  themselves  to  exclude  idlP^ 

«-,. .  from  their  solitary  moments,  and  with  imMJi 

,«J2;.-..'rsi.'s; z^i:^ss^ ^r^^rcS "" *«««'«»' *^ "^ ^t'^ f-sb «5* 

bsarelj  the  more  obvious  meaainr.    See,  however,  a  let-  in^l'^  fears,  sorrows,  and  desu-es.   OndandCsP- 

ter  fW»i  Dr.  Johnsoa  oo  thfe  suk^ect,  va  "Bocwell's  Uih,*'  mantes  will  inform  them  t|iat  love  has  no  power 

foL  ir.  j>.  !«.-€.  bot  ovor  those  whom  ho  catches  uuemfi^^\ 
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and  Hedor  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  sees  Andro- 
mache overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her  for 
consoladon  to  the  loom  and  the  distafl^ 

It  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  imagi- 
nation never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  uie 
mind,  as  when  it  is  found  cmptv  and  unoccupied. 
The  old  peiipatetic  principle,  that  Ji(Uure  abhors 
a  vaeuuniy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect, 
which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
or  criminal,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  ob- 
ject Perhaps  every  man  may  date  the  predomi- 
nance of  those  desires  that  disturb  his  Ufe  and 
contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed  him  to  their 
incursions ;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observa- 
tion either  on  himself  or  others,  who  does  not 
know  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


No.  8C.]      Saturday,  Jan.  12,  175  J. 

Ltgitimmmque  aonum  digitu  callemiu  et  aure. 


HOK. 

Bj  fiufvrt,  or  by  ear,  we  numben  tcui. 

ELraiNfTON. 

OvB  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  bur- 
den of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by 
tlie  virtues  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  It 
is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
itete  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
and  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  excel- 
lence 18  consecrated  by  death ;  when  envy  and 
interest  cease  to  act  agamst  it,  and  those  pas- 
sions by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  oppos- 
ed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn  then*  ve- 
hsmence  against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under 
the  diade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from 
jmag  to  his  natural  height,  by  the  interception  of 
diooe  beams  which  shtonld  invigorate  and  quicken 
him.  He  applies  to  that  attention  which  is  al- 
ready engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off 
firom  certain  satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion already  wearied,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to 
die  same  object 

One  of  the  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  the  untroaden  regions  of  Parnassus  be- 
fcre  him,  and  that  his  garland  will  be  gathered 
psm  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
Bat  tne  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
aU  his  diligence  can  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flow- 
ers or  branches  untouched  by  his  predecessor, 
the  refuse  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negli- 
fence.  The  Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he 
was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  like  a 
nightingale,  replied  with  contempt,  "that  he  had 
heard  the  nigntingale  herself;"  and  the  same 
treatment  roust  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
is,  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflec- 
tions, I  am  about  to  ofler  to  my  reader  some  ob- 
servations upon  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  hope,  that, 
however  I  may  fall  below  the  illustrious  writer 
who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  common  wealtS 
of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  use- 
tatiu''  There  are,  in  every  age,  new  errors  to 
b' rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed. 
PUm  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those  that 
if«  entering  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and 
Im  traTelier,  uncertam  of  his  way,  and  fmaken 
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by  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fainter  A 
arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  fipun 
total  darkness,  though  with  weak  and  horroired 
lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  tliis  poem 
under  most  of  the  general  topics  of  criticism,  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification ;  not  proba- 
bly because  he  tnought  the  art  of  numbers  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  what  mi- 
nute attention  the  ancient  critics  considered  the 
disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given 
hopes  of  some  metrical  observations  upon  the 
great  Roman  poet;  but  being  the  fiist  who  un- 
dertook to  display  the  beauties,  and  point  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which 
were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour 
rathi^than  genius. 

Yet  versification,  or  the  art  of  modulating  his 
numbers,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  poet 
Every  other  power  by  which  the  understanding 
is  enlightened,  or  the  imagination  enchanted,  may 
be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  pe- 
culiar superiority,  that  to  all  the  powers  which 
the  perfection  of'^every  otlier  composition  can  re- 
quire, he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  with 
reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses 
and  the  passions.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who 
do  not  feel  themselves  touched  by  poetical  melo- 
dy, and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more 
or  less  moved  by  the  same  thoughts,  as  they  are 
conveyed  by  different  sounds,  and  more  affected 
by  the  same  words  in  one  order  than  in  another. 
The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred 
upon  men  m  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  there  are 
none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  regu- 
lar series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give 
delight 

In  treating  on  the  versification  of  Milton  I  am 
desirous  to  i)e  generally  understood,  and  shall 
therefore  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  grvn- 
marians ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to  deliver  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and 
which  had  not  been  invented  but  because  the  lan- 
guage already  in  use  was  insuflicient  If,  ihere- 
fbre,  I  shall  sometimes  seem  obscure,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  this  voluntary  interdiction,  and  to  a 
desire  of  avoiding  that  offfence  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  English  language 
may  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mixed. 
It  is  pure  when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  se- 
cond syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Couraf  e  ancertain  daog en  may  abate, 

But  who  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain  f'te. 

Daroiv. 

Here  Lore  hia  f  olden  abaft*  emplojv,  here  lif  hta 
His  c'  Dctaot  1  'mp,  and  wavea  hii  p'  rple  winn, 
Reign»  here  and  reveli ;  not  in  the  bought  amnA 
Of  harlot*.  Il'Vele**,  j  .yleaa,  {inendfcared.    miltok. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  lino 
of  Dryden,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton, 
to  repose  upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  of*^  this  sound  or  percussion  at 
eaual  times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of 
wnich  a  single  verse  is  capable,  and  should  there- 
fore be  exactly  kept  in  distichs,  and  generally  in 
the  last  Une  of  a  paragraph,  that  the  ear  may  rest 
without  any  sense  of  imperfection. 
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But,  to  Dreserve  the  series  of  sounds  untrans- 
posed  in  a  long  composition,  is  not  only  very  diffi- 
cttlt,  but  tiresome  and  dismisting;  for  we  are  soon 
wearied  with  the  perpetuu  recurrence  of  the  same 
cadence.  Necessity  has  therefore  enforced  the 
mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation  of  the 
accents  is  allowed ;  this,  though  it  always  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  line,  considered  by  itself,  yet 
compensates  the  loss  by  reUeving  us  from  the 
continual  tyranny  of  the  same  sound,  and  makes 
us  more  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  the  pure 
measure. 

Of  these  mixed  numbers  every  poet  afibrds  us 
innumerable  instances,  and  Mdton  seldom  has 
two  pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of 
his  para^phs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to 
the  music. 

Thui  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaTen, 
Which  they  beheld ;  the  moon's  resplendent  globe, 
And  Mtarry  pole :  thou  aUo  tnad*$t  the  nightf 
Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employed 
Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
JUfd  mutual  love,  the  croien  of  all  ourolisM 
Ordain'd  by  thee ;  and  this  delicious  place. 
For  us  too  largo ;  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground ; 
But  thou  haj4  promised  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinitS|both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  tliis  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed  that 
all  the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  up- 
on a  nearer  examination  it  virill  be  found  that  only 
the  fifih  and  ninth  Unes  are  regular,  and  the  rest 
are  more  or  less  hcentious  with  respect  to  the  ac> 
cent  In  some  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two 
syllables  together,  and  in  both  strong.    As 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  trf  oo<2, 

Both  tum'df  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earthy  and  hemven. 

In  Others  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two  sylla* 
bles,  but  upon  both  weak. 


-a  race 


To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  iafinite,  both  when  we  wake, 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  devi- 
ate from  the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  un- 
pleasin^  diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  ob- 
served m  the  lines  already  cited,  and  more  re- 
markably in  this, 


Thou  also  mads't  the  night, 

Maker  omnipotent !  and  thou  the  day. 

But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables, 
*%hich  may  be  considered  as  arbitrary,  a  poet  who, 
not  having  the  invention  or  knowledge  of  Milton, 
has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by  musical 
cadences,  should  seldom  suffer  more  than  one 
aberration  from  tlie  rule  in  any  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  za^ 
markably  unharmonious:  \ 

-This  delicious  place, 


retrograde  or  inverted ;  the  first  syllable  being 
strong  or  acute,  and  the  second  weak.  The  de- 
triment which  the  measure  suffers  by  thb  inver- 
sion of  the  accents  is  sometimes  less  perceptible, 
|rflii|P  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  but 
vk  remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the 
vicious  verse  concludes  a  period,  and  is  yet  more 
offensive  in  rhyme,  when  we  regularly  attend  to 
the  flow  of  every  single  line.  This  will  appeal 
by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowley,  an  aalhoi 
not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  has  commit 
ted  the  same  fault. ' 


-his  harmless  life 


Does  with  substantial  blcsHodnesa  alnmnd. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  roond. 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  gro8«4y  violated 
by  mingling  combinations  of  sound  directly  o\>r 
posite  to  each  other;  as  Milton  expresses  m  hu 
sonnet,  by  committing  short  and  Umg^  and  setting 
one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with  the  resL 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  more  capable 
of  variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the 
lanibiCf  consisting  of  snort  and  long  syllables  al- 
ternately, from  which  omr  heroic  measure  is  de 
rived,  and  the  TrocAou;, consisting  in  alike  altera- 
tion of  long  and  short  These  were  considered 
as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  unages 
of  speed  and  slowness ;  to  confound  them,  tha«- 
forc,  as  in  these  lines,  is  to  deviate  from  the  e** 
tabUshed  practice.  But  where  the  senses  aiv  to 
jtidge,  authority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should  I  have 
sought  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  agaimt 
any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 


No.  87.]       Tuesday,  Jan.  15, 1751. 

JnviduSf  iraatndu$,  inera^  vinootu,  amatart 
Nemo  adeofenu  eat,  utimMmUtcere  yotilt. 
Si  modo  eultureepatientttlkminmodet 


For  as  too  large ;  uihere  thy  abundance  wants 
Partaker*,  and  uncropp'dyai2«  to  the  ground. 

Here  the  third  pair  of  syllables  in  the  first,  and 
fourth  pair  in  the  second  verse,  have  their  accents 


The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love. 
The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  i»ova; 
Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away. 
When  listening  calmly  to  th'  instructive  lay. 

raAKCii. 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  or 
squandered  with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice, 
has  been  generally  obser\'ed ;  and  many  sage  p6> 
sitions  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  ret* 
sons  of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing it.  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  in- 
quiry, for  httle  would  be  wanting  to  the  hapoi- 
ness  of  life,  if  every  man  could  conform  to  ok 
right  as  soon  as  he  was  shown  it. 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  most  salotaiy 
precepts,  and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  moit 
pathetic  persuasion,  is  usually  imputed  to  him 
by  whom  the  counsel  is  received,  and  we  often 
hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  hopeless  depnvi- 
ty,  that  though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has 
wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  haveqind[* 
er  sapicity  and  deeper  penetration,  have  iboDd 
out  that  the  inefficacy  of  advice  is  usually  the 
fault  of  the  counsellor,  and  rules  have  bte  hid 
down,  by  which  this  important  duty  may  be  fi^ 
cessfiilly  performed:  we  are  directed  by  what 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  it 
whic||the  heart  is  disposed  for  the  opeimtioDol 
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truth  and  reason,  with  what  address  to  adminia-  [  viale  the  rage  with'Which  the  slothful,  the  impo- 
ter,  and  ^  what  vehicles  to  dis^guise  the  eathar-    -*  *^ ^^^.e.,^ u«:-  j: ^^. 

iksqfihe  imtL 

But,  notwithstanding  this  specious  expedient, 
we  find  the  world  yet  in  the  same  state:  &<^^ 
b  stiU  given,  but  still  received  with  disgustflpSr 
has  it  appeared  that  the  bitterness  of  the  modi- 
cine  has  been  vet  abated,  or  its  power  increai^ed, 
by  any  methods  of  preparing  it 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
assume  the  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of 
others  execute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be 
very  wonderful  that  their  labours,  however  zeal- 
ous or  affectionate,  are  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given  7  A 
few  general  maxims,  enforced  with  vehemence 
and  mculcated  with  importunity,  but  failing  for 
want  of  particular  reference  and  inunediate  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
kikowledge  of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
instruction  useful.  We  are  sometimes  not  our- 
•etres  conscious  of  the  original  motives  of  our 
actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
is  to  hide  them  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often 
from  those  most  diligenSy,  whose  superiority 
tttber  of  power  or  understanding  may  entitle 
Ih/em  to  inspect  our  lives ;  it  is  therefore  very  pro- 
bable that  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  in- 
tdUectual  maladies,  mistakes  their  cause;  and 
that  his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he 
knows  not  which  of  the  passions  or  desires  is 
fitbted. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  superiority,  can  never  bo  very  grateful, 
t?en  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  most  judicious. 
Bat  for  the  same  reason  every  one  is  eager  to  in- 
struct his  neighbours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  vir- 
tuous, is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high 
price;  but  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  eleva- 
tion but  detection  ofihe  follies  or  the  faults  of 
others,  no  man  is^'&isensiblo  to  the  voice  of 
as  to  linger  on  file  ground. 


——TenUndti  via  ett,  qua  me  qnoqne  po»Hm 
TWIert  kmrnOf  victorqm  rtnun  volitareper  or  a. 

VIKG. 

New  wajn  I  mutt  attempt,  my  hovelling  name 
To  raise  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

DKTDCN. 


Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive 
of  advice,  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon 
our  powers  to  oppose  it  without  hny  very  accu- 
fute  inquiry  whether  it  is  right.  It  is  sufficient 
iSbMi  another  is  growing  groat  in  his  own  eyes, 
at  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us 
witlftout  our  permission ;  for  many  would  con- 
tsotedly  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own 
mistakes,  rather  than  tlie  insolence  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advanta- 
fsa  are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  en- 
forces; an^  therefore  the  adviser  may  justly  sus- 
pect, that  he  has  inflamed  the  opposition  whicM 
ne  laments  by  m'ogance  and  superciliousness 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  hastily  to  con- 
^Mnn  himself  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that 
Ibo  softest  language  or  most  humble  diffidence 
would  have  escaped  resentment ;  since  scarcely 
mmj  degree  f|f  circumspection  can  prevent  or  ob- 


tent,  and  the  unsuiiceisful,  vent  their  discontent 
upon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself,  if  it 
is  praised,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  is 
a  species  of  revenge,  and  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  number  of  those  whom  the  love  of  them- 
selves has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not 
great ;  but  there  are  few  so  free  from  vanity,  as 
not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their  in- 
structions with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  bene- 
ficence :  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
receive  documents,  however  tenderly  and  cau- 
tiously deUvered,  or  who  are  not  wilhng  to  raise 
themselves  from  pupilage,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
positions of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of 
Arragon,  that  dead  counseUors  are  safest.  The 
^rave  puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the 
mformation  that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure 
from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsel- 
lors are  likewise  most  instructive ;  because  they 
are  heard  with  patience  and  with  reverence. 
We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe  that  ma^l^iser 
than  ourselves,  from  whose  abiUties  we  may  re- 
ceive advantage,  without  anv  danger  of  rivalry 
or  opposition,  and  who  aflbrds  us  the  light  of  his 
expenence,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes 
of  msolence. 

By  the  consultation  of  books,  whether  of  dead 
or  living  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance 
and  opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences, 
are  avoided.  An  author  cannot  obtmde  his  ser- 
vice unasked,  nor  can  be  often  suspected  of  anj 
malignant  intention  to  insult  his  readere  with  his 
knowledge  or  his  wit  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with  othere,  while 
they  remain  within  the  reach  of  our  passions, 
that  books  are  seldom  read  with  complete  im- 
partiality, but  by  those  from  whom  the  writer  is 
placed  at  such  a  distance  that  his  life  or  death  is 
mdifferent. 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused,  and 
perused  with  attention,  to  little  effect ;  and  that 
maxims  of  prudence,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may 
be  treasurer  in  the  memory  without  influencing 
the  conduct  Of  the  numbere  that  pass  their 
hves  among  books,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice 
to  themselves,  or  try  their  own  mannere  by  ax- 
ioms of  justice.  They  purpose  either  to  con- 
sume those  houre  for  whicn  they  can  find  no 
other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preserve  that  respect 
which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  is  of  no  use  to  others 
or  themselves. 

"The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  fluigr' 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  pre- 
cept of  religion,  without  feeling  any  impression 
from  his  own  performance,  because  he  may  have 
no  further  design  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A 
student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  comparing 
divines  ana  moralists,  without  any  practical  re- 
gard to  morality  or  religion ;  he  may  be  learning 
not  to  live,  but  to  reason ;  he  may  regard  only 
the  elegance  of  style,  justness  of  argument,  and 
accuracy  of  methoid ;  and  may  enable  himself  to 
criticise  with  judgment,  and  dispute  with  subtili- 
ty,  while  the  cWef  use  of  his  volumes  is  unthought 
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of,  his  mind  is  unaffected,  M^-lus  life  is  unre- 
fortned.  ' 

But  though  truth  and  virtue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obstinacy  or  folly,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  desert  them  ;  for  whoever  can  furnish 
arms  which  they  hitherto  have  not  employed, 
may  enable  them  to  gain  some  hearts  which 
would  have  resisted  any  other  method  of  attack. 
Every  man  of  cenius  has  some  arts  of  fixing  the 
attention  pccuhar  to  himself,  by  which,  honestly 
exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  argu- 
ments for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence, 
not  because  they  have  been  considered  and  con- 
futed, but  because  they  have  been  passed  over 
without  consideration.  To  the  position  of  TuUy, 
that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard,  she 
must  be  obeyed. 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1751. 

Cum  tdbuiu  a»tm«m  een*ori$  nmet  konerti : 
Judebitf  qu^cvnqite  mintts  splendori$  kabelntnt, 
Et  i^^fcndtre  ervnt,  et  kimort  indigna  ferentur, 

taai 


V trim  mover e  loco,  juamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  verMtntmr  adkuc  intra  penetralia  Fetta* 


HOO. 


But  be  that  hath  a  curious  piece  design'd, 
When  he  befrin*  tau»t  take  a  censor's  mind. 
Severe  and  honest ;  and^irhat  words  appear 
Too  lif  ht  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  to  bear 
The  weighty  sense,  nor  worth  the  reader's  care, 
Shake  off;  though  stubborn,  they  ore  loath  to  move. 
And  though  we  fancy,  dearly  though  wc  love. — creech. 

"  There  is  no  reputation  for  genius,"  says  Cluin- 
tilian,  "  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  things,  which, 
however  necessary,  have  little  splendour  or  show. 
The  height  of  a  building  attracts  the  eye,  but  the 
foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet  since  there 
is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the 
lowest  parts,  1  shall  think  nothing  unconnected 
with  the  art  of  oratory,  which  he  that  wants  can- 
not be  an  orator." 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  pre- 
cedent, I  shall  continue  my  inouiries  into  Mil- 
ton's art  of  versification.  Since,  however  minute 
the  employment  may  appear,  of  analysing  lines 
into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  in- 
curred by  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  accents 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain,  that  without  this  petty 
knowledge  no  man  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from 
the  proper  disposition  of  single  sounds  results 
that  narmony  that  adds  force  to  reason,  and  gives 
grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  attention,  and 
governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodious  and  pleasing,  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged 
as  that  the  accent  may  fall  on  its  proper  place, 
but  that  the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as 
to  ffow  smoothly  into  one  another.  -  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  conso- 
nants with  liquids  and  semivowels.  The  Hebrew 
grammarians  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  two  consonants  without  tnc  inter- 
vention of  a  vowel,  or  without  some  emission  of 
the  breath  between  one  and  the  other :  this  is 
longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounas  of  the 
consonants  are  le«6  harmonically  conjoined,  and, 
by  consequence  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer 
interrupted.  ^ 

It  if  pcoaonnced  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of 


monosyllables  is  almost  always  hanh.  This, 
with  regard  to  our  language,  is  evidently  true, 
not  because  monosyllables  cannot  compote  har- 
mony, but  because  our  monosyllables  bein^  of 
Teutonic  original,  or  formed  by  contraction, 
commonly  begin  and  end  with  consonants,  a% 

Every  lower  faculty 

O/aenge,  tckereby  ikiy  kear,  «ee, #auZI,  tMicJk,  ta»te. 

The  difference  of  harmony  arising  principally 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
will  be  sufficiently  conceived  by  attending  to  the 
following  passages : 

Immortal  ^martfuf— there  grows 
And  flowers  aloA,  khading  thi>  fount  of  life* 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  ihrourh  midst  of  1 
Roll*  o'«r  ElytioM  fiowere  ker  amfrer  ttreamf 
With  these  that  neverfade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  tkeir  resplendent  lock*  intrreatk'd  with  hi 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be 
made  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  tfaie 
passage  may  be  repeated  between  the  la«t  Jinef 
of  the  following  quotations : 

—Under  foot  the  violet, 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  tke  rrowuL,  more  coUntred  tktm  witk  «Cmm 
Of  costliest  emolem. 

Here  in  close  recess, 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  hnhtf 
Espoused  Eve  first  deck'd  her  nuptial  bed  ; 
J.nd  keavenly  ekvire  tke  kywunean  naif. 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not 
only  to  the  music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which, 
however  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all 
that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  the  soilness  of  the 
Italian,  the  most  mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry, 
seems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  lan- 
guage for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore 
pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  softer 
word  to  his  assistance:  fortUa  reason,  and  I  be* 
lieve  for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indul^  himself 
in  a  long  series  of  proper  names,  and  mtrodnces 
them  where  they  acvUttle  but  music  to  bis  pociiL 


-The  richer  seat 


Of  Atsbalipa,  and  yet  unspoii'd 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Gerion's  soDfl 
Call  El  Dorado 

The  moon — The  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarne,  io  descry  new  lands.— 


He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  ffl* 
lables  than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  o& 
fend  by  collisions  of  consonants,  or  openings  of 
vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least  not  more  o(\eD 
than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  importaot 
or  complicated  subjects  to  take  off  their  care  from 
the  caoence  of  their  lines. 

The  great  peculiaritv  of  Milton's  versification, 
compared  with  that  o^  later  poets,  is  the  elisioo 
of  one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  suppresfioD 
of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel, 
when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.    As 


-Knowledge 


Oppresses  else  with  surfpit,  and  so4hi  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind. 

This  license,  though  now  disused  in  EngVub 
poetry,  was  practised  by  our  old  writers,  and  it 
allowed  in  many  other  languages  ancient  and 
modern,  and  therefore  the  critics  on  "PartdifS 


Loat"  baTC,  without  much  ddibention,  commer  li 
«d  Milton  foi  continuing  it*  But  one  langua};i 
cannot  communicate  it*  rules  ro  unotlier.     Wi 
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Milton  rreqiMHl^MB 
pcrmclrical  or  red^Ant  | 


the  Ensliah  t 
There 


r  of  the  French;  a 

■r  graceful  it  ma 

nay  l>«  very  unsuitable 


mgue. 


iJ  the  clis 


■e  [hnt  wc  have  negti- 
grnllj  loat  part  of  our  vowels,  and  thallhesilenl 
(,  which  out  inccBtora  added  lo  the  most  of  oui 
monoay  liable  a.  was  once  vocal.  By  thisdelrun- 
cation  of  our  Byllablci,  our  language  is  ovpr' 
stocked  with  cnnsonantii,  and  it  is  more  neccua- 
Tj,  It)  add  vowels  to  the  hi'giiining  of  words,  than 

Milton  tfai 
Uken  the  iii 

Ian  our  barah  cadences  yet  harshe'r.  But  his  eli 
sions  are  not  all  equatl/lo  be  censured  ;  in  some 
•yllibles  they  may  be  sllowcd.  and  perba^  in  a 
lew  ntav  be  saiely  imitated.  The  abscission  ol 
■  Towflis  undnubtedty  vicious  when  il  la  slronp- 
Ij  sounded,  and  makes,  with  its  associate  conso- 
nant, k  full  and  audible  ayllable. 

n*h»tc>irH, 

fciriuial,iii«7t«pur«ipmu  l»  founj. 
A»  mrnff-l  fooil.  "nJ  foml  »lik»  thtta  pur* 
Ib^I^^hui]  nbMuce)  roquir*. 

irtTH,  hwa  ml)',  "'1  "f  dtlfioot  !■»»■ 


Town  kirn. 
I  bclieT«  tvtrj  reader  will  Vgree,  that  in  all 
those  passages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  (be 
nnisic  is  injured,  and  in  some  ihe  meaning  oEv 
scared.  There  are  other  lines  in  which  tbe  von- 
el  is  cut  off, but  it  is  so  faintly  pronounced  i.-i 
common  speech,  that  the  loss  of  it  in  poetry  i^ 
Kircely  perceived;  and  therefore  such  compli- 
ance with  the  measure  may  be  allowed. 


Frni"  ilnihor. 

Tk^iiMM  IbtvMi  imm-unrmil.  ibyn, 
lapiiKCntli,  imiwl'il  wiliicircluf  in. 


.._ _.  jis  increase  the  rougli- 

Dtas  of  a  language  too  rou^  already,'  and  though 
in  long  poems  Ihey  may  be  lometimes  suffered, 
il  Krer  can  be  fault;  to  forbear  thaPi. 


'bllMcirifiDI 
■"r  tiktr  Uuiuin  HEId 


■■(1  to  iBDOmion  in  En(li«h  poetry,  il  7«1  ■lloirfdiM 
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n  bis  poens  tha  kyw 


Vemes  of  Ibis  kind  occur  almost  in  emj' 
page;  but,  though  Ihey  are  not  unpleasing  or 
<ll9Bonant,  tliey  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry,  since  ihe  narrow  limits  of  our  languag* 
allow  us  no  other  diflinrtii.n  of  epic  and  Iragie 
measures,  than  isaflbrded  by  (he  liberty  of  chang- 
ing at  will  the  terminations  of  ihe  dramatic  lineL 
and  bringing  them  by  thai  letajtalion  of  metrical 


WiHtinnml 


laT,  Jan.  £3,1751. 
r  UiDH  il  veH  Iteftttoa. 


uspect  tf 


Locke,  whom  there  is  no 
being  a  favourer  of  idleness  or  libcrtidiHl^ 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  pari 
of  bJB  time  with  eflicacy  and  vigour,  must  allow 
some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  Iha 
powers  of  humsnily  lo  spend  a  whole  hfe  is  pro- 
found study  and  intense  mi^dilation,  and  the  most 
rigorous  exacters  of  industry  and  seriousness 
have  appointed  hours  for  relaiation  and  amuae- 

II  is  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  consent, 
many  of  Ihe  few  moments  allolled  us  will  ilida 
imperceptibly  away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break, 
from  confinement  to  its  slated  lask,  into  sudden 
excursions.  Severe  and  conneclcd  attenlion  is 
preserved  but  for  a  short  time;  and  when  a  man 
shuts  himself  up  in  liis  dosel,  and  bB|ds  his 
ihoughls  to  the  discussion  of  any  absti9(  qaei- 
,  he  will  lind  his  faculties  continually  alealing 


He  often 

of  ihougbl,  and  returns  to 
a  dream,  without  knowin 
how  long  he  has  been  al 


when  he  forsook 
Bti'acled  from  iL 

It  has  been  observed  that  (he  most  sludiooa 
ire  not  always  the  moat  learned.  There  is,  in- 
deed  no  ^reat  difficulty  in  discovering  that  tlua 

•nee  of  proficiency  may  anse  from  the  dit 

-e  of  intellectual  powers,  of  the  choice  of 
books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
'  '    'ieve  it  likewise  frequently  happens  that  tho 

recluse  are  not  the  most  vigorous  piosecul- 
r  aludy.  Many  impose  upon  the  world,  and 
r  upon  themselves  by  »"  ■ppeJrmnce  of  se- 
...  _  ind  eiemplsry  dilige.icB,  when  they,  m  rest 
ity,  give  ihemielvcs  up  to  the  lusury  of  fanej, 
please  their  minds  with  regulating  the  past,  or 
ilanning  out  tha  future;  place  themselves  al  will- 
n  varied  silualions  of  happiness,  and  slumber 
iway  iheir  days  in  voluntary  visions.  In  ihs 
journey  of  life  some  are  left  behind  because  ihej 
—  tiirally  feeble  and  slow:  some  because  thejr 

he  way,  and  manybecsuBB  theyleaveit  1^ 

choice,  and,  instead  of  preesmg  onward  with  • 

idy  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momenlair 

_    iationa,  turn  aside  lo  pluck  ererj  flowftr,  ud 

repose  ID  sveryahade. 
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There  ki  nothing  more  iSittl  to  a  man  whose 
boamess  is  to  think,  than  t<5  have  learned  the  art 
of  regaling  his  mind  witli  those  airy  gratitications. 
Other  vices  or  follies  are  restraint  by  fear,  re- 
formed by  admonition,  or  rejected  by  the  convic- 
tion which  the  comparison  of  our  conduct  with 
that  of  others  may  in  time  produce.  But  this  in- 
visible riot  of  the  mind,  this  secret  prodigality  of 
being,  is  secure  from  detection,  and  fearless  of 
reproach.  The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apart- 
ments, shuts  out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of 
mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own  fancy ; 
new  worids  hse  up  before  him,  one  image  is 
followed  by  another,  and  a  long  succession  of 
delights  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  last  called 
back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and  enters 
peevish  into  society,  because  he  cannot  model  it 
to  his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his  idle  ex- 
cursions with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the 
knowledge,  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to 
the  same  felicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man 
bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some  favourite 
science.  The  infatuation  strengthens  by  degrees, 
and,  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his 
powers,  without  any  external  symptom  of  malig- 
nitVr- 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  these  hypocrites  of 
learning  are  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
disgrace  and  disappointment  of  the  difference 
between  the  labour  of  thought,  and  the  sport  of 
musing.  But  this  discovery  is  often  not  made  till 
it  is  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been 
fooled  away.  A  thousand  accidents  may  indeed, 
awaken  drones  to  a  more  early  sense  of  their 
danger  and  their  shame.  But  they  who  are  con- 
vince of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this  ha- 
bitual drowsiness,  too  often  relapse  in  spite  of 
their  resolution;  for  these  ideal  seducers  are 
always  near,  and  neither  any  particularity  of  time 
nor  place  is  necessary  to  their  influence ;  they 
invad^yttjMoul  without  warning,  and  have  often 
chamwFoOwn  resistance  before  their  approach 
if  percmed  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  tiowever,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  to  break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be 
wise  or  useful,  to  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of 
others,  or  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  from  hi^ 
old  a^e  upon  his  earliersiears.  In  order  to  re- 
ffain  hberty,  he  mustfindrhe  means  of  flyinj?from 
himself;  he  must,  in  opposition  to  the  stoic  pre- 
cept, teach  his  desires  to  fix  upon  eternal  things ; 
he  must  adopt  the  ioys  and  the  pains  of  otliers, 
and  excite  in  his  mind  the  want  of  social  plea- 
sures and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the 
cure  of  this  mental  malady,  by  close  ap|)lication 
to  some  new  study,  which  may  pour  in  fresh 
ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  in  perpetual  motion. 
But  study  requires  solitude,  and  sohtude  is  a 
state  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  ac- 
customed to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  em- 
plojrment  or  public  pleasure  is  generally  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without 
which,  though  some  remission  may  be  obtained, 
a  complete  cure  will  scarcely  be  enected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of 
the  intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become 
radicated  by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  ihc  hard- 
eft  tasks  or  reason  and  of  virtue.  Its  slightest 
attacki  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  opposed; 
nd  hB  that  finds  the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection 


beginning  to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  at- 
tention against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  disco- 
very by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  hap> 
piness  and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded, 
18,  that  no  part  of  life  be  spent  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality or  inditferencc ;  but  that  some  pleasure 
be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to 
labour;  and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  bua- 
ness  of"  life  grows  irksome  or  disgusting,  an  im- 
mediate transition  be  made  to  diversion  and 
gayety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
the  most  eligible  amusement  of  a  rational  being 
seems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thouj^hts  which 
is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ;  when 
suspicion  is  banished  by  experience,  and  emula- 
tion by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  speaks 
with  no  other  restraint  than  unwillingness  to  of^ 
fend,  and  hears  with  no  other  disposition  than 
desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man  tri- 
fles ;  and  the  only  clioice  that  nature  ofiers  as,  is^ 
to  trifle  in  company  or  alone.  To  join  pn^ 
with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  precept  among 
men  who  have  had  very  different  conceptions  (3 
proBt  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusementi 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  present  no* 
ment,  but  contribute  more  or  less  to  fbture  a^ 
vantage.  He  that  amuses  himself  among  wefl 
chosen  companions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  reoeir^ 
from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperous  meiri- 
ment  which  viilue  can  allow,  some  useful  hinte; 
nor  can  converse  on  the  most  familiar  topiei^ 
without  some  casual  information.  The  loose 
sparkles  of  thoughtless  viit  may  give  new  light  to 
the  mind,  and  the  gay  contention  for  paradoxieil 
positions  rectify  the  opinions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  those  friendahipBtliit 
give  happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  aecoii^, 
are  generally  formed.    A  wise  and  good  man  ■ 
never  so  amiable  as  in  his  unbended  and  familiar 
intervals.    Heroic  generosity,  or  philosophical 
discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  respect, 
but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or 
voluntary  Equality,  and  is  only  to  be  exated  hf 
that  levity  and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber 
all  mmds  from  awe  and  solitude,  invite  the  mo- 
dest to  freedom,  and  exalt  the  timorous  to  confi* 
dence.    This  easy  gayety  is  certain  to  please, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it; 
if  our  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation,  ve 
love  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we 
are  placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  fiom  whom 
we  can  receive  no  lasting  advantage,  will  alwajs 
keep  our  affections  while  their  sprighthness  aid 
mirth  contribute  to  our  pleasure. 

Every  man  finds  himself  differently  afJeclcd 
by  the  sight  of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of 
pleasure ;  we  look  on  the  height  and  strength  9( 
the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  ^oomy  satisfactioo, 
for  we  cannot  think  of  defence  without  admittiD? 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  dehghted  ind 

^'ocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  pa* 
ace,  because  nothing  is  impressed  by  them  oa 
the  mind  but  joy  ana  festivity.  Such  is  the  dif* 
ference  between  great  and  amiable  charactos; 
with  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  companions  wa 
are  happy. 
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No.  90.]      Satuedat,  Jan.  26,  1751. 

h  tenmi  labor.  vikg. 

WluttoU  inalenderthinga! 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minater  parts 
of  literature  without  failing  cither  to  please  or  in- 
struct Too  much  nicety  of  detail  disgusts  the 
greatest  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitude 
of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
rules  of  extensive  comprehension,  is  to  common 
understandings  of  little  use.  Thev  who  under- 
take these  subjects  are  therefore  always  in  dan- 
^r,  as  one  or  other  inconvenience  arises  to  their 
imagination,  of  frighting  us  with  rugged  science, 
or  amusinff  us  with  empty  sound. 

In  criticiamg  the  work  of  Milton,  tliere  is,  in- 
deed, opportunity  to  intersperse  passages  that 
can  haroiv  fail  to  relieve  the  languors  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  since,  in  examining  the  variety  and 
choice  of  the  pauses  with  which  he  has  diversi- 
fied his  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  lines  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps 
the  remarks  may  be  well  compensated  by  the 
examples,  and  the  irksoraeness  of  grammatical 
disamsitions  somewhat  alleviated.  Nlilton  form- 
ed his  sdiieme  of  versitication  by  tlic  poets  of 
Grreece  and  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself 
for  lus  models,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  his  lan- 
ffuage  from  theirs  would  permit  the  imitation. 
There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences  insepa- 
rable from  oar  heroic  measure  compared  with 
th»tof  Homer  and  Virgil ;  inconveniences,  which 
it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome, 
because  tney  are  in  their  own  nature  insupera- 
ble ;  bat  against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so 
moch  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
■aid  to  have  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi- 
dered as  consisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melo- 
AoQsly  disposed,  Uiat,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  examined  the  poetiw:al  authors,  very  pleas- 
ing and  sonorous  lyric  measures  are  formed 
iirom  the  iiagments  of  the  heroic.    It  is,  indeed, 
scarce  possible  to  break  them  in  such  a  manner, 
but  that  inwenioM  etiam  disjecta  membra  poeta, 
•ome  hannonv  will  still  remain,  and  the  due 
proportions  of  sound  will  always  be  discovered. 
This  measure  therefore  allowed  great  variety  of 
pauses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one 
verse  with  another,  because  wherever  tlie  line 
was  interrupted,  either  part  singly  wa8^musica]. 
But  the  ancients  seem  to  have  confined  this  pri- 
vilege to  hexameters;  for  in  their  other  mea- 
sures, though  longer  than  the  English  heroic, 
those  who  wrote  uter  the  refinements  of  versifi- 
cation, venture  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses, 
that  every  variation  may  be  supposed  rather  a 
compliance  with  necessity  than  the  choice  of 
jiidnnent 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  a  measure  not  very  harmonious  in  the  ut^ 
iDost  perfisction  ;  the  single  parts,  therefore,  into 
which  it  was  to  be  sometimes  broken  by  pauses, 
^ere  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form  ot  verse. 
This  has,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  all  his  care, 
aometinies  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetieal  measures,  no 
part  of  a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the 
(^  as  not  to  remain  still  more  narmonious  than 
prose,  or  to  show,  by  the  disposition  of  the  tones, 
^  it  is  part  of  a  verse.    This  rule  in  the  old 


hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  in  £n- 
gfiah  will  very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  viola- 
tion ;  for  the  order  and  regularity  of  accents  can- 
not well  be  perceived  in  a  succession  of  fewer 
than  three  syllables,  which  will  confine  the  Eo- 

Slish  poet  to  only  live  pauses ;  it  being  supposed 
lat  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance 
than  that  of  three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  in- 
dispensably established,  perhaps  cannot  be 
granted ;  something  may  be  allowed  to  variety, 
and  something  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers 
to  the  subject ;  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  sufier 
by  its  neglect  '* 

Thus  when  a  single  syllabic  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  Uhe  with 
which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone. 
If  it  be  united  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  har- 
mony ;  if  disjoined,  it  must  stand  alone,  and  with 
regard  to  music  be  superfluous;  for  there  is  no 
harmony  in  a  single  sound,  because  it  has  no 
proportion  to  another. 

-Hypocrif  M  ■tuteraly  talk;  <^ 


—ivag  M  impure  what  God  decIvM 

Pure  i  and  commandt  to  tome,  loarw  free  t«  aU. 

When  two  syllables  likewise  are  abscinded 
fromHhe  rest,  they  evidently  want  some 
ate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious. 


-Eye»- 


—more  wakeful  than  to  drovM, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  Che  paat*ral  rtsd 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.    MettHwhiU 
To  re-salute  the  world  with  aacred  light 
Lettcothea  waked. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  uraal  high 
To  the  hright  minister  that  watch'd  i  ht' 
His  trumpet. 


wataS' 


First  in  the  east  his  glorious  lanpi 
Regent  of  day ;  and  all  ih'  horison  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  nm 
His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road ;  tktgrtf 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence. 

The  same  defect  is  perceived  in  the  following 
line,  where  the  pause  i^  at  the  second  syllable 
from  the  beginning 


-Theraee 


Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown*d 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  coold  the  Muse  defend 
Her  9om.    So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores. 

Wlien  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllable 
or  the  seventh,  the  harmon  y  is  better  preserved ; 
but  as  the  third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllablee, 
the  period  leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse. 


-He,  with  his  horrid  crew, 


Lay  vanauish'd  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf, 
Coufounaed  though  immorf  a/.    But  his  dooB 
Reserved  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  nmrthflthni^li 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  larting  pain 
Torments  him. 

God,  with  frequent  interoonrse, 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  mcaseagon 
On  errands  of  supernal  crace.    So  sung 
The  glorious  train  aseendtiy . 

It  may  be,  I  think,  estabhshed  as  a  rule,  that  a 
pause  which  concludes  a  peiiod  should  be  tmM 
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for  tha  moit  p&it  upon  i  itrong  sjlUhle,  u  th 
fourth  ajid  Biith ;  but  those  psuses  which  onl 
auspeud  the  Bcnee  mi;  be  placed  upon  the  wrab 
er.  ThiM  the  real  in  Iho  third  Imc  of  the  Uri 
pat»ge  utietiea  the  ear  better  than  in  the  fourth, 
uid  the  tloae  uf  the  second  quotation  bettei 
oflhelbiid. 


4ft we  mbl  wtJjL,iLUfoubgerliftsdi«ra  kag 


The  rcM  in  the  BAh  place  has  Ihe  same  incon- 
venience as  in  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syt 
UbleHwealc. 


Of  DUO, 


"g*. 


The  nobteat  and  most  majestic  pauses  which 
■our  .versification  admits,  are  upon  the  fourth  and 
■ilth  af  llables,  which  are  both  strongly  sounded 
in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  Ihe  line  ia  so  divided,  that  both  members 
futicipate  of  harmaoy. 

But  bow  u  lut  Ihe  nend  hittnciics 
or  light  a^tart,  UKtfram  Ehfl  irftib  of  baavon 

BarfaMhcB  tttge,  aad  cIuh  id  ntira. 

But  Ifr^bove  all  others,  if  I  can  give  any  cre- 
dit tn  my  own  ear,  is  Ihe  rest  upon  the  atxtti  syl- 
labie,  which,  taking  in  a  complete  compass  of 
sound,  auch  as  is  sufficie'nt  to  constitute  one  of 
our  lyric  measures,  makes  a  full  and  aolemn 
close.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  thia 
■top,  I  could  never  read  without  some  strong 
emotions  of  delight  or  admiration. 


In  pFOftooee  of  Lho  ftlinirhiy  I 
WjUi  Ihr  cflleitUi  n^. 


Ltkfl  IboH  HtaperUii  g ardei 
Ttrict  htppj'  b-lo*  -  Bui  whi 


To  ■ouihl  St  fonemi  iwm. 

If  Iho  poetry  of  Milton  be  eiamined, 
gard  to  the  pwusei  and  flow  of  bis  veri 
each  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  pc 
all  that  our  lauguaiie  would  admit;  and  t 
parison  of  his  numbers  with  those  whoh 
Civated  the  same  manner  of  writine,  w 
that  he  excelled  as  much  in  Ihe  lowi 


ToKSDAt,  Ja».  !9, 17SI. 


The  Sciences  having  long  seen  i 

bouring  for  the  bencKl  ot  mankind  wilbont     |^ 

ward,  put  up  iheir  pouiion  to  Jupiter  for  id 

equitable  distribution  of  riches  and  honours,  i 

piler  was  moved  at  their  compUii 

with  the  approathmg  miaeiieauf  men,  whan     , 

Sciences,   wearied   with   perpetual   i '"^ 

were  now  threatening  lo  forsake,  and 
have  been  reduced  by  their  departure  to  fo)     |^ 
dens  upon  fte  rnasl  of  trees,  to  hunt  their  p — 
deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws  of  an 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  Ihe  celestials  was  thetefbiea     , 
vened,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  Pabvo)     , 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scior^^ 
Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Astrea,  by  a  i 
tsl  father,  and  had  been  educated  in  Ihe  lo 
>f  Truth,  by  the  goddesses,  whom  ahe  wu  i 
appointed  lo  protect.     She  had  fiom  her  mo 
■'    ■  dignity  of  aspect,  which  struck  terror 
merit,  and  irom  her  mistress  that  ICM 
h  made  her  only  accessible  to  those  iri 
iciences  brought  into  her  presence. 
e  came  down  with  the  general  accliM 
of  all  the  powers  that  favour  learning.    H^     ^ 
danced  before  her,  and  Liberoli'"    — '  "'  '■^ 
side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  dii 
which  Fortune,  who  followed   het,   was  M 
manded  lo  supply.     As  she  advanced  load      , 
Parnassus,  Ihe  cloud  which  had  long  hunfV 
>  immed lately  dispelled.    The  sbadoil 
ithered  with  drought,  suread  their  on  ' 
verdure,  and  the  flowers  that  had  languisbet 
Illness  brightened  Iheir  colours,  and  iniigt 
eir  scents ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  baijal 
lerted  their  voices  ;  and  all  the  concstt  ofM 
re  welcomed  herarrivsl. 
On  Parnasses  she  fiicd  her  residence,  in  ■) 
lace  raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  B 
whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  ihcB 
ginalion,  or  enlarge  the  understanding.    UM 
'      'ispersrd  the  gif\s  of  fortune  with  tbe  m 
partiality  of  Justice,  and  the  discernment  of  TiA 
Her  eale  stood  always  open,  and  flope  salatl* 
portal,  inviting  to  entrance,  ail  whi 
numbered  in  dieit  train.    The  court  was  ib^ 
fore  thronged  with  innumerable  multitudo^M 
whom,  though  many  returned  disappointed,  i^l 
liny  had  confidence  to  complain  ;  for  "*-'■ 
;e  was  knovm  to  negtccl  few,  but  for  wal  I 
due  claims  lo  her  regard.  Those  thutfaS  I 
lad  solicited  her  favour  without  sScM^  I 
eeneially  withdrew  from  public  notice,  andoM  1 
uivcrled  their  attention  lo  meaner  empJuj  luiiM  I 
ipply  their  delideiuM  kf  I 


dose] 


ipplic. 


'.  number  of  those  A 
had  miscarried  in  their  pretensions  grew  aoBM^ 
diatthey  became  less  ashamed  of  theii  repdMit 
'  '  ~  'of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  Mat- 
o  besiege  the  gales  of  the  "  ' — 


_,'£3 

bigfaar  patta  of  his  ait,  and  that  his  skill  m  bar-    likely  to  be  more  caressed.    The  decuiona  d 
BMiijr  m*  DM  Uh  (hui  hii  inreDtion  or  his  |  Pationigo,  who  was  but  half  a  nmhliai   111 
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hatte  to  rectify  her  mistakes,  a  few 
her  fallibihty  encouraged  every  one 
m  her  judgment  to  his  own,  and  that 
jiions,  who  are  always  ready  to  cla- 
x>mmon  cause,  and  elate  each  other 
'mI  applause. 

a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed, 
ice  inciU'd  them  to  accept  a  second 
id  lay  their  claim  again  before  Pa- 
ley  were  again,  for  the  most  part, 
ith  ignominy,  but  found  hope  not 
d  Impudence  mure  resolutely  zeal- 
tereforc  contrived  new  expedients, 
.  last  to  prevail  by  their  multitudes, 
dways  increasing,  and  tl)eir  perse- 
ch  Hope  and  impudence  forbade 

having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the 
lembliLS,  began  to  degenerate  to- 
rial  nature,  and  forgot  the  precepts 
d  Truth.     Instead  of  confining  her 

the  Scicncefi,  she  suflered  herself, 
little,  to  contiact  an  acquaintance 
e  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whoso  em- 
id  two  daughters,  Flattery  and  Ca- 
iry  was  nursed  by  Liberality,  and 
9rtune,  without  any  assistance  from 
Tthe  Sciences. 

began  openly  to  adopt  the  senti- 
litate  the  manners  of  tier  husband, 
linions  she  now  directed  her  deci- 
ery  little  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
la  her  daughters  continually  gained 
ctions,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influ- 
le  found  much  reason  to  boast  of 
a,  but  tliose  whom  Caprice  or  Fiat- 
id  to  her  throne. 

n  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so 
(■missed  for  want  of  recommenda- 
Sciences,  were  delighted  to  see  the 
106  rigoious  goddesses  tending  to 
Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
gements.  Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 
»rice,  and  Impudence  was  always  at 
Juce  her  clients  to  Flattery. 
had  now  learned  to  procure  herself 
ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  in- 
tUing  her  petitioners  to  an  immcdi- 
f  ordered  the  antechamber  to  be 
1  among  mortals  the  Hall  of  Ex- 
ito  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy 
nh  Impudence  had  consigned  to 
i  it  was  therefore  crowded  with  a 
throng,  assembled  from  every  cor- 
rth,  Dressing  forward  with  the  ut- 
iM  ot  desire,  and  agitated  with  ali 
3f  competition. 

ed  this  general  receptacle  with  aN 
rity,  and  made  no  doubt  of  speedy 
the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  pre- 
onage.  But  it  g?neraltjr  happened 
B  here  left  to  their  destiny,  for  the 
wen  committed  to  Capnce,  who 
but  them,  as  it  seemed,  by  chance, 
Mr  admitted  without  any  settled  rule 
»  In  the  mean  time,  tne  miserable 
Mne  left  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  al- 
tion  and  dejection,  delivered  up  to 
i^lHdon,  who  was  always  whisper- 
!ttr  designs  against  them  which  were 
,  and  of  Elnvy,  who  diligently  noint- 
od  fiMrtnneof  one  or  other  or  their 

T 


competitors.  In&injflew  round  the  hall,  and 
scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  which 
every  one  was  stained :  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  flight,  and  enoeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  away,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left 
the  stains  more  visible ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  In- 
famy ever  effaced,  but  with  Umpid  water  effused 
by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  sprung 
up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwill- 
ing to  lose  the  ancient  prerogative  of  recent 
mending  to  Patronage,  would  lead  her  followers 
into  the  Hall  of  Expectation  ;  but  they  were  soon 
discouraged  from  attending ;  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them^ut 
Impudence  considered  them  as  intruders,  aipHn- 
cited  Infamy  to  blacken  them.  They  therefore 
quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without  some  spots 
which  they  could  scarcely  wash  away,  and  wnich 
showed  that  they  had  onco  waited  m  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mo- 
ment, at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  them  to 
approach :  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her, 
not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  reiiresentation 
of  grc^ctions,  or  the  recital  of  noble  sentiments, 
but  witn  sofl  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermin- 
gled with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by 
whom  they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasure 
and  contempt 

Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
with  the  gifts  of  Fortune ;  but  they  were  from 
that  time  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemn- 
ed to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods ;  they  seemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgery  however  serw 
vile,  or  any  affront  however  contemptuous ;  yet 
they  were  often,  notwithstanding  theif  obedi- 
ence, seized  on  a  sudden  by  Caprice,  diyestcd  of 
their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and 
all,  except  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  regions  of  Uberty,contmued 
to  spena  hours,  and  days  and  years,  courting  the 
smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery;  tdl  at 
length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  oifferent  outlets  into  the  ha- 
bitations of  Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty, 
and  Despair,  where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  narratives  of  promises  ancl  breaches  of 
faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  re- 
tired fVom  the  palace  of  Patronage,  end  having 
long  wanderea  over  the  world  in  grief  and  dis- 
tress, were  led  at  last  to  the  cottage  of  Indepeiid* 
ence,  the  daughter  of  Fortitude.;  where  the> 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  sup- 
poit  theinselves  in  dignity  and  quiet 


No.  98.]     Saturday,  Feb.  8,1751. 

JIms  wmmc  wummd  wmrmmre  epnwmm 
Ptrttrimgit  mitm,  j«a  hhU  strtfumL 

Lo!  an*  the  darion^svoie^  I  bear, 
Ita  thrsateninf  nnuraran  piaree  my  ear. 
And  ia  thy  llaet  with  brasea  breath 
Tba  tnmpat  aaniMts  the  charfa  af  daath. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  idea  af  baao- 
ty  IB  vague  and  nndaoDadi  diflaiawt  ki  dMhiiBl 
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minds,  and  diversified  by  time  or  place.  It  has 
been  a  tenn  hitherto  used  to  signify  that  which 
pleases  us  we  know  not  why,  and  in  our  appro- 
nation  of  which  we  can  justify  ourselves  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  numbers,  without  much  power 
of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon  others  by  any  ar- 
gument, but  example  and  authority.  It  is,  in- 
deed, so  little  subject  to  the  examinations  of  rea- 
son, that  Paschal  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
monstration begins,  and  maintains,  that  without 
incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  speak  of 
geometrical  beauty. 

To  trace  all  the  sources  of  that  various  plea- 
sure which  we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or 
to  disentangle  all  the  perceptions  mvolved  in  its 
idea,  would,  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part 
of  4he  life  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  cases  apparent  that  this  quality  is  mere- 
ly relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce 
things  beautiful  because  they  have  something 
which  we  agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  call 
beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher 
excellence,  when  higher  excellence  comes  within 
our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  tfas  kind, 
and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been 
admired  through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  sufiered  from  the  various  revolutions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary 
customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than 
any  modem  can  boast,  because  the  long  continu- 
ance of  their  reputation  proves  that  they  are  ade- 
quate to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish 
principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ; 
and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which 
depend  upon  known  causes  and  rational  deduc- 
tion, from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  ele- 
gancies which  appeal  only  to  the  fancy,  from 
which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  how  they 
produce  it.  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
enchantress  of  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those 
regions  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of 
science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and 
the  tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so 
much  exposed  to  the  power  of  imagination  as  the 
accommodation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the 
representation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Every 
student  has  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  discovers  such  resem- 
blances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned 
upon  this  species  of  elegance,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  examine  how  much  these  conformities  have 
been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the  cri- 
tics, how  far  they  can  be  estabUshed  upon  na- 
ture and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practised  by  Milton. 

Homer,  the  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of 
HaUcamassus,  as  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  variety  of  sound ;  "  for  there 
mre,  (says  he,)  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  pas- 
noDy  and  ttiUneM  of  repose ;  or,  in  which,  on 


the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eagerness,  an 
evidently  marked  out  by  the  sound  of  the  sylls* 
bles.  Thus  the  anguish  and  slow  pace  vitk 
which  the  bUnd  Polypheme  groped  out  with  his 
hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  in 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it 

K^KXiaxp  ii  oTtvd^uv  re  kcu  tailvtav  dilrpn. 

Meantime  the  Cyclop  ra^ng  with  hi*  wound, 
SpreadB  his  wide  arms,  and  searchea  round  aad  round. 

rorr. 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  e£> 
forts  of  Achilles  strugghng  in  his  armour  agsioit 
the  current  of  a  river,  sometimes  resistiDS,  sod 
sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceiTed  in  ue  el^ 
sions  of  the  syllables,  the  slow  successkm  of  the 
feet,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  consonants. 

Attvov  S*  ifttfii'  'A;(iX^a  mxiifitvov  famrro  M^pMm 
"Sldci  6^  if  adxei  irtimav  pdof  ovie  r66t09ip 

So  oft  the  surge,  in  watery  mountaini  ipreud. 
Beats  on  his  back,  or  bursts  upon  his  bead  ; 
Yet,  dauntless  still,  the  adverse  flood  he  lmnrB% 
And  still  indignant  bounds  above  the  wavun. 
Tired  by  the  tides,  his  knees  relax  with  toil; 
Waah'd  from  beneath  him,  slides  the  aliinj  aoiL 


When    Homer  describes  the  crush  of 
dashed  against  a  rock,  he  collects  the  most 
pleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

Zdv  ii  i6(d  ftdpxpaSf  Stcrt  ciciiXaKai  rmi  ymtf 
K6xT'  Ik  3'  iyiii^aXos  ^aftddii  pity  j<9<  ol  yuii 

-His  bloody  hand 


Snatch'd  two,  unhappy !  of  my  martial  bond, 
Atid  dash*d  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor ; 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mini^ed 


And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eyas  i 
thing  dreadfiil  and  astonishing,  he  makes 
of  the  strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  ofmoiC 
difficult  utterance. 

Trj  S'  lirt  Vopytit  )3Xo(rvp<3iri(  iarci^diwro 
Atlvbv  icpKOfiivtj'  wtpl  it  Adftos  rt  ^/?of  ru 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frown'd  upon  its  field. 
And  circling  terrors  fiU'd  th'  expressive  ahidd. 


Many  other  examples  Dionysius  prodoeei; 
but  these  will  sufficiently  show,  that  either  1m 
was  fanciful,  or  we  have  lost  the  genuine  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  I  know  not  whether,  in  soy  osa 
of  these  instances,  such  similitude  can  be  (fi^ 
covered.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  that  tht 
veneration  with  which  Homer  was  read,  pro- 
duced many  supposititious  beauties;  for  thoi^ 
it  is  certain,  that  the  sound  of  many  of  hisvsiwi 
very  justlv  corresponds  with  the  things  eipm^ 
ed,  yet,  when  the  force  of  his  imagination,  whi^ 
gave  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  coo* 
sidered,  together  with  the  flexibility  of  hk  h^ 
guage,  of  which  the  syllables  might  be  often  eon* 
traded  or  dilated  at  pleasure,  it  wiU  seem  w^ 
likely  that  such  conformity  should  happen  Im 
frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  ViiA 
who  wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  vw 
owed  so  much  of  his  success  to  art  and  Isboii^ 
endeavoured  among  other  excellences,  to  ejdikit 
this  similitude:  nor  has  he  been  less  hapfirii 
this  than  in  the  other  graces  of  YersifieatMik 
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Ikaty  of  his  numbers  was,  at  the  revival 
ing,  displayed  with  great  elegance  by 
.  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

it  Mt  illis  utcunque  cUudern  vertum. — 

d  numeri*  vocum  cooconlibui  nptant, 

10  quKcunque  canunt  imitantur,  et  apta 

1  facie,  et  quasito  carmiiiis  ore. 

ram  opus  est  veluti  dare  versibus  ora, 

tr  motuque  pedum,  etpernicibus  alls, 

n  tacito  lapsu  per  levia  radit : 

I  membris,  ac  mole  if  navius  ingena 

rdo  mohmine  subaidendo. 

Ilia  aubit  e^regio  pulcherrimus  ore, 

a  mambris  Venus  omnibus  afflat  honorem. 

iaa  fttdia,  informes  ostendit  et  arturi, 

f^  supercilium,  ac  caudam  sinuosam, 

ristt,  souitu  ilicetabilis  ipso. 

iam  naulsB  spumas  salis  cere  ruentea 
I  oiari,  videas  spumare,  leductis 
B  ramia,  rostrinque  strideutibus  lequor. 
pe  aale  saxa  sonant,  tunc  et  freta  ventis 
Bfitata  tumescere :  liltore  fluctus 
mco,  atque  refracta  rerourmurat  unda 

loa,  cumulo  insequitur  prsruptus  aqua  mons. 

mx  alto  speculatiis  cerula  Nereus 
Boreffl  stag ni,  placidieque  paludis, 
Beta  vadis  abies,  natat  uncta  carina.— 
im  res  exi^uas  angusta  sequuntur, 
oe  juTant  ingentia :  cuncta  gigantem 
•at,  vultus  immanes,  pectora  lata, 
Membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertique. 
o»  aiquid  geritur  raolimine  magno, 
am,  et  pariter  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 
na  qaando  vi  roulta  gleba  coactis 
frangenda  bidentibus,  aequore  seu  cum 
ilaCarum  obvertimus  antennarum. 
i  faerit  damno  properare  jubebo. 
I  eara  extulerit  maid  vipcra  terra, 
"■a,  cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor; 
flsuamas,  date  tela,  repellite  pestem. 
I  Tarsus  ruat,  in  precepsque  leratur, 
cam  proecipitans  ruit  Oceano  nox, 
larcttlsus  graviter  procumbit  humi  boa. 
limn  requies  rebus  datur.  ipsa  quoque  ulCro 
paiiiiaper  cursu  cessore  Tidobis 
iBtfirrupta :  quierunt  cum  freta  ponti, 
aaroB  po«uere,  quiescere  protinus  ipsum 
ril,  mediisque  inccsptis  sistcre  versum. 
JB,  aenior  cum  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu 
jacit,  et  defectis  viribus  leger  ? 
[90  turn  versus  segni  pariter  pede  languet : 
•bet,  frignnt  effcetae  in  corpore  vires. 
ia«m  juvenem  deceat  prorumpere  in  areea, 
dooios,  prafractaque  quadrupedantum 
•otahbus  perrumpe re,  sternere  turrea 
totaque,  ferum  dare  funera  campo. 

Bcmf  b  his  verses  to  complete, 
•%  numbers,  or  determined  feet, 
aportioo'd  terms  he  must  dispense, 
I  Cbe  sound  a  picture  of  the  sense ; 

rident  words  exactly  frame, 
features,  and  the  mien  the  same. 
id  feet  and  wings,  without  delay, 
^  flies,  and  smoothly  skims  away : 
■■  with  youth  and  beauty  in  his  face, 
a  breathes  on  every  limb  a  grace ; 
nda  form,  his  uncouth  members  shows, 
rriUe,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  brows ; 
liaaa  tail,  in  many  a  fold  and  wind, 
at  aad  vast,  curls  up  behind ; 
iMiauffe  and  the  liues  appear 
he  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
r  the  sailors  steer  the  ponderous  ships, 
fh,  arith  braxen  beaks,  the  foamy  deeps 
a  aa  tlM  main  that  roars  around, 
Mr  labouring  oars  the  wavea  reaound ; 
m  wide  echoing  through  the  darit  profound 
id  call  each  distant  rocli  replies; 
'  the  storm  the  towering  surges  rise ; 
I  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 
MB  tile  strand,  the  flying  waters  roar, 
ba  riiocit,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
d  nMUDtaios  rise,  and  overhang  the  deep. 
Mae  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys, 
I  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas, 
like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  subeidea, 
litetfd  veaaei  o'er  the  larfbee  glidou 


When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  ao  { 

For  low  words  please  us,  when  Uie  theme  is  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb. 

Stalks  towering  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  rise 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  sixe. 

If  some  large  weight  bis  hure  arms  strive  to  shore. 

The  verse  too  labours ;  the  throng'd  words  scarce  more, 

When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th*  encumber'd  lines  march  slow 

Nor  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gales. 

Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  bout  the  wide-stretch'd  sails. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay. 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brake, 

Be  quick ;  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  Are,  attack 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn'd  by  numerous  strokea. 

And  groaning,  to  the  earth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  lino  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound. 

Flat  with  the  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

When  the  wild  waves  sulhiide,  and  tempests  cease, 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace ; 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  the  midst — and  with  the  silent  main 

Paused  for  a  space — at  last  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  tiirow 

His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe ; 

(His  blood  congeal'd,  and  every  nerve  unstrung) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  song ; 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow. 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  stiff,  and  slow 

Not  so  young  Pyrrhus,  who  with  rapid  force 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  course. 

The  raging  youth  in  trembling  llion  falls. 

Bursts  her  stronj^  gates,  and  shakes  her  lofty  araJk  | 

Provokes  his  flying  courser  to  his  speed. 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  steed : 

He  piles  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain  ; 

He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thunders  thro'  the  plain. 

PITT. 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have 
transplanted  this  flower,  the  firowth  of  happier 
climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  its  nature,  and 
less  favourable  to  its  increase. 

SoA  is  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flowa, 
But  when  loud  billows  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  wordamove  slow; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  jiklg- 
ed  what  can  be  expected  from  the  most  diligent 
endeavours  after  this  imagery  of  sound.  The 
verse  intended  to  represent  the  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to 
excel  in  soilness  or  volubility  :  and  the  smooth 
stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash  of  jarring 
consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of  the 
torrent  is,  indeed  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requires 
very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough :  but 
in  these  Unes,  which  mention  uie  effort  of  Ajax, 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction,  or 
delay.  The  swifhiess  of  Camilla  is  rather  con- 
traated  than  exempUfied  ;  why  the  verse  should 
be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily 
be  discovered.  In  the  dactyls  used  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  ancients,  two  short  syllables  were 
pronounced  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  be  equal 
only  to  one  long ;  they,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
hibit the  act  of  passing  through  a  long  sjpace  in  a ' 
short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ;  and 
the  word  unbending  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and 
slow  which  our  language  afibrds,  cannot  much 
accelerate  its  motion. 
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These  nilee  mod  these  eismples  have  tau^t 


our  present  critics  to  iaquire  very  studiously  and 
minutely  liIo  sounds  and  cadences,  it  is  ihere- 
fore  usel'ul  lo  examine  with  wbat  skill  tney  have 
proceeded ;  what  discoveiies  they  have  made ; 
and  wheUicr  any  rules  can  be  established  which 
may  guide  us  hereailer  in  such  researches. 


Na  93.J      Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1751. 

Experiar  quid  eoncedatur  in  ilUta 

Quorum  Jf'lumiMia  tejfitur  ciuu  atque  LMtina. 


3\rr. 

More  Mfeljr  truth  to  urf  e  her  claim  presumes, 
Oa njune*  now  found  aioue  oa  books aud  t«fubc. 

There  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is 
spent  by  young  students,  than  on  treatises  which 
deliver  ihr  characters  ot  authors;  nor  any  which 
ofiener  deceive  the  expectation  ol'  the  reader,  or 
fill  his  mind  witli  more  opini6ns  which  the  pro- 

f^ress  of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his  know- 
edge  oblige  him  to  resign. 

iiaiUet  lias  uitroduced  his  collection  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
prejudices  which  mislead  the  critic,  and  raise  the 
passions  in  rebellion  against  tlie  judgment  His 
catalogue,  though  large,  is  imperfect ;  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it  7  The  beauties  of  writing 
have  been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  be 
evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demon- 
strations; they  are  therefore  wholly  subject  to 
the  imagination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects 
upon  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  unfavourable  sen- 
timents, nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of  a 
false  principle  or  of  stubborn  partiality. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard, 
but  to  please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pro- 
nounced by  Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities,  interest  and  passion  will  hold  out 
long  against  the  closest  siege  of  diagrams  and 
syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable 
to  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  powerful  strains  of  Virgil  or 
Homer,  though  they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the 
batteries  of  Euclid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which 
exalts  writers  too  often  to  the  dignity  ot  teach- 
ing what  they  are  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negli- 
gence which  sometimes  steals  upon  the  most  vi- 
gilant caution,  and  tliat  fallibility  to  which  tlie 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human 
understanding;  but  from  a  thousand  extrinsic 
and  accidental  causes,  from  evc^y  thing  which 
can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  veneration 
or  contempt. 

Many  ol  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldness  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  me- 
rit, may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed 
sentence,  as  &>eneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

Una  tantum  parte  audita, 
Sape  et  nuUOf 


without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before 
Uiem :  for  it  will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Lang- 
banc,  Borrichitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very 
accurately  perused  all  the  books  which  they  praise 
or  censure;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning 

had  qualified  them  for  judges,  they  could  read  I  would  not  willinglv  interrupt  the'dream  of  lina- 
for  ever  with  the  attention  necessary  to  just  cri-  J  less  stupidity,  or  destroy  the  jest  which  mM* 


ticism.  Such  performances,  bowerer,  are  not 
wholly  without  their  use ;  for  they  are  commoo^ 
just  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  trananut  the 
general  sufirage  of  mankind  when  they  have  oo 
particular  motives  to  suppress  it. 

Cnlics,  like  the  rest  ot  mankind,  are  rery  fre- 
quently misled  by  interest    The  bigotry  with 
which  editors   rega.-d  the  authors  whom  thcj 
illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally  remarked. 
Dr}den  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  his 
critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the  woik 
upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employed: 
and  Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  ex- 
pediency of  poetical  justice,  because  his  owa 
Cato  was  condemned  to  perish  in  a  good  cause. 
1'hcre  are  prejudices  which  authors,  not  other- 
wise weak   or  corrupt,  have  indulged  withoot 
scruple  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them  arc  so  com- 
plicated with  our  natural  affections,  tiiat  they 
cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the  heart 
Scarce  any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  compari- 
son between  the  writers  of  his  own  and  another 
countr)':  and  though  it  cannot,  i  think,  be  charged 
ec^ually  on  all  nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with 
this  literary*  patriotism,  yet  there  are  none  that  do 
not  look  upon  their  authors  with  the  fondness  of 
affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the  place 
of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  their  wiL 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  due  to 
comparative  criticism,  when  the  competitors  are 
of  different  countries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a  na- 
tion equally  indifferent  to  both.     The  Italiass 
could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  wai 
any  learning  beyond  the  mountains ;    and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded,  that  there  are 
no  wits  or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.    I  eta 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scaliger  had  not  cooa- 
dered  himself  as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bon 
in  the  same  country,  he  would  have  fboodhis 
works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  mudi 
zeal,  vehemence  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudice,  and  only  one, 
by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  anvdis* 
honour  to  be  sometimes  misguided.  CritidiiB 
has  so  often  given  occasion  to  the  envious  tod 
ill-natured,  ol  gratifying  their  malicrnity,  tbtt 
some  have  tliou^iht  it  necessary  to  recomnieiKl 
the  virtue  of  candour  without  restriction,  and  to 
precludo  all  future  liberty  of  censure.  Writen 
possessed  with  this  opinion  are  continually  en- 
i'orcing  civility  and  decency,  recommending  to 
critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  themselves,  and 
inculcating  the  veneration  due  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professrd  ene 
mies  of  arrogance  and  severity  have  much  more 
benevolence  or  modesty  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  or  that  they  feel  ],i  their  own  hearts,  any 
other  intention  than  to  distinguish  themselves  bf 
their  softness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  roodeit 
because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  larisb 
of  praise  because  Uiey  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  li*^* 
ing  writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  those  truthi 
which  arc  of  importance  to  the  happiness  of  roin*  ■  i*., 
kind,  and  have  committed  no  other  offence  tbio 
that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance  ordulne* 
I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  insect  who 
had  provoked  me  only  by  buzzing  in  myear;  »B<I 


f 


its  author  lau^b.  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking 
this  tenderness  universally  necessary,  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general 
challenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
tack ;  since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life, 
steps  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  offers  his 
merit  to  tlie  pubyc  judgment.  To  cunimence 
author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But,  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contem- 
poraries, whom  he  that  knows  the  treachery  of 
the  human  heart,  and  considers  how  often  we 
gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy,  under  tlie  appear- 
ance of  contending  for  elegance  and  propriety, 
will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  tu  distui  b ; 
there  can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  se- 
cure them  from  criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suf- 
fer by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  their  wiitings  and  their  names.  Upon 
these  authors  the  ctitic  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
liberty  to  cjiercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he 
endangers  only  his  own  fame ;  and  like  ^neau, 
when  he  d.ew  his  sword  in  the  infrnal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded. 
He  may,  indeed,  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputation  ;  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives arc  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence are  more  dangerous,  because  the  influence 
of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  inte- 
rest of  learnmg  requires  that  they  should  be  disco- 
vered and  stigmatised,  before  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquityconferred  upon  them,  and  become 
precedents  of  mdisputable  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he 
points  out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is 
rsther  natural  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  writers  who 
have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed  : 
for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  paitial  representations,  but,to  hold 
oat  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ; 
and  to  promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth, 
whmteTer  she  shall  dictate. 
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■Bpwu  tttqnejidut 


Boa. 


Jmdtx — per  obwtafHfs  catervat 
Erplieait  9ua  txctor  arma. 

Perpetual  mnf  utrate  is  he 

Who  kerps  strict  justice  Tull  in  sight ; 
Who  bids  tha  crowd  at  awful  distance  Kaze, 
And  rirtue's  arms  victoriou»l>'  displays,     francis. 

Thr  resemhhncc  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  mention  or  describe,  maybe  con- 
ndered  as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in 
the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some 
emphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
dence and  harmony  ot  singb  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 
lensc  is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  ad- 
mits of  poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of 
Euicy  enables  him  to  impress  images  strongly  on 
lusowa  mind,  and  who83  choice  and  variety  of 
i>Qguage  readUy  supplies  him  with  just  represent- 
WM.    To  such  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  change 


his  measure  with  his  subject,  even  without  any 
eflbitof  the  understanding,  or  intervention  of  the 
judgment  To  revolve  jollity  an  i  mirth  necessa- 
rily tunes  the  voice  of  a  |M)et  to  gay  and  sprightly 
notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ;  and  rc- 
Heclion  on  gloomy  situations  and  disastrous 
events,  will  sadden  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud 
his  countenance.  Bui  in  such  passages  there  is 
only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  immediate  applica- 
tion to  particular  images.  The  same  how  of 
joyous  vcrsitication  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of 
marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  tiiumph ;  and  the 
same  languor  of  melody  will  6uit  the  complaiuts 
of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  bo  doubted,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  hear,  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  the  nvmbeis 
the  effects  of  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  life, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pleasant  message 
in  an  unpleusing  manner,  and  that  we  readily  as- 
sociate beauty  and  dtformity  with  those  whon» 
tor  any  reason  we  love  or  hale.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptations  of  harmony  are  chimerical,  that  Ho* 
mer  had  no  extraordinary  attention  to  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  when  he  described  a  nuptial 
festivity ; 

H/ifCov  avd  acrv,  roXvs  i^  Vftcvatoi  iftutoui 

Here  sAcrnd  pomp,  and  gnnial  feast  dnlighC 

Aud  soleinu  dance,  and  hymennaJ  rite  ; 

Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  arc  led» 

With  torch*>s  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed  ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  toA  flute,  aud  cittern's  silver  sound.         yop*. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent  by  uncommon 
sweetness  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
iEneas : 

0«,  hMtnerotqne  Deo  gimilit :  nam^me  ip»€  9§e§rmm 
Ccaaritm  nato  efnilriz.  Inmentfue  juvente 
Purpurettm,  et  Ta.tos  oculit  cjlarat  ItunortM. 

The  Trojfui  chief appear'd  in  opfm sight; 
Augutt  in  vis-ige,  and  serenely  bright : 
Hilt  mother  goddesn  with  her  hands  divine, 
Hud  furm'd  liis  curling  locks,  and  made  bis  templet  thdM, 
And  given  his  rolling  '-yes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  brealli'd  a  youthful  vigour  oo  his  face.        DtTDCir. 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the 
harmony  which  he  mentions : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warblo  as  ytt  floir. 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  bis  praia*. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds 
well  adjusted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety 
of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted; 
since  he  was  both  a  m'isician  and  a  critic;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  these  conformities 
of  cadence  as  cither  not  oflen  attainable  in  oui 
language,  or  as  petty  excellences  unworthy  of  his 
ambition :  for  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  al- 
ways assigned  tlie  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  objects.  He  has  given  in  two  passages 
ver)  minute  descriptions  of  angelic  beauty ;  but 
though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  found  upon  comparison  very  dif- 
ferent : 

And  now  a  strippting  cherub  be  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime  yet  such  as  ia  hia  ions 
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Tottth  Mniled  eelMCial,  Bad  to  ereiy  limb 
SmUmhU  grace  d^fuMed^  to  w</Z  he  feign*  d ; 
Under  a  coronet  hia  flowing  hair 
Jn  eurl*  on  Hther  cketkpUif'd ;  wingt  Ju  leore 
Ofmaxji  A  eoUmr*d  plmme^  tprinUtd  with  gold. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  this  description  are  remark- 
ably defective  in  harmonV)  and  therefore  by  no 
means  correspondent  witn  that  symmetrical  ele- 
gance and  easy  grace  which  they  are  intended  to 
exhibit.  The  failure,  however,  is  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  representation  of  Raphael,  which 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination : 

A  seraph  wing'd ;  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  DiTiue ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament :  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs,  with  downy  gold, 
And  colours  dipp*d  in  heaven :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  A-om  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain !  like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heaveuly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide. 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct 
images  by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance 
of  souncll  is  sometimes  studied,  and  sometimes 
casual.  Every  language  has  many  words  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  the  noises  which  they  signify. 
Such  are  Strider,  Balo,  and  Beatus,  in  L^tin  ; 
and  in  English  to  growl,  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to 
jar.  Wo^s  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  pro- 
per ramilitude  of  sound,  without  much  labour  of 
the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  therefore  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they 
are  sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety, 
and  undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  im- 
pression of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  passing  ar- 
row in  this  line  of  Virgil  j 

Et  Aifit  karrendmm  itridena  elapaa  sagitta , 

Th'  impetttoua  arrow  whisxes  00  the  wing — ^popb. 

and  the  creaking  of  hell-gatos,  in  the  description 
by  Milton ; 

-Open  fly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  lunges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  mo- 
dems, and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed, 
seem  to  be  the  product  of  blind  reverence  acting 
upon  fancy.  Dionysius  himself  tells  us  that  the 
sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  discovery 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  blind  man,  who 
after  lone  inauirv  mto  the  nature  of  the  scarlet 
colour,  found  that  it  represented  nothing  so 
much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  ?  The  repre- 
sentative power  of  poetic  harmoiw  consists  of 
sound  and  measure;  of  the  force  of'^the  syllables 
singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing 
but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  si- 
militudes ;  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bers which  credulous  admiration  cannot  discover 
to  be  eminently  beautiful.  Thus  the  propriety 
of  each  of  these  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
Mnriten  whose  opinion  the  world  has  reason  to 


Fertitur  interea  atUtm,  et  rmit  9c*«m»  \ 

Meantime  the  rspid  heavens  roll'd  down  the  light. 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  night.  DaroKS. 

Stemitur,  exanimitque  tremenayprocmmhit  hmmi  (mv— 

Down  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound  ; 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spams  the  groaad. 

DavoBir. 
PartMriunt  montes,  naocitur  ridiculue  mnt. 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  bom.    aoscoimos. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be 
some  remarkable  conformity  between  the  sud- 
den succession  of  night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  ox 
under  a  blow^  and  tne  birth  of  a  mouse  from  a 
mountain  ;  since  we  are  told  of  all  these  images^ 
tliat  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verse. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
thusiasm, admit  that  some  beauties  of  thb  kind 
may  be  produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  imusual 
syllable  may  image  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the 
pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  hap- 
pily imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo : 

1  fled,  and  cried  out  destk : 

Hell  trembled  st  the  hideous  name,  and  agVd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  death. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be 
varied  so  as  very  strongly  to  represent,  not  only 
modes  of  external  motion,  but  tne  quick  or  alow 
succession  of  ideas,  and  consequently  the  pts> 
sions  of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power 
of  the  spondaic  and  dactylic  harmony,  but  our 
language  can  reach  no  eminent  diversities  of 
sound.  We  can  indeed  sometimes,  by  encum- 
bering and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  difficohy 
of  a  progress  made  by  strong  efforts  and  wii 
frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the 
toil  of  Satan  struggling  through  chaos ; 

80  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Mov'd  on :  with  difficulty  and  labour  hb— 

thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  whales! 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gaiL 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  sudi  reprs* 
sentations,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Tolnbtlity 
and  levity  of  these  lines,  which  express  an  acdoo 
tardy  and  reluctant. 

Descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.    Who  but  fell  of  late. 
When  the  tierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insultinr,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 
With  what  confusion  and  luboriou*  Aight 
We  sunk  tbiis  low  ?  Th'  ascent  is  easy  tbaa. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  |^ 
of  ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remariiably  ronrfi  and 
halting. 

Trippinr  ebb ;  that  stole 
With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  aUNMpV 

His  sluices. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound 
should  always  assist  the  meaninff,  but  it  ovMht 
never  to  counteract  it ;  and  theretoro  Milton  oif 
here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the 
player,  who  looked  on  the  etith  when  ht  i» 
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plored  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heavena  when  he 
addressed  the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  excellences  which  have 
ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  oiTended 
that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher 
terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in 
this  passage, 

So  ftretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay, 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  long  line ;  but  the 
trath  is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in 
a  slow  line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance 
of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  might  perform 
wonders  upon  the  description  of  the  ark : 

Then  from  the  mountains  hewing  timber  tall, 

Began  to  build  aveMel  ofhugebulk ; 

Measored  bjr  cubiu  length  and  breadth,  and  height. 

In  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  bulk  ;  but  this  is  effected  by 
the  enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what 
analoffy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of 
soimd/and  corporeal  dimensions  ? 

Milton,  indeed,  seems  only  to  have  regarded 
this  species  of  embeUishment  so  far  as  not  to  re- 
ject it  when  it  came  unsought;  which  would 
oflen  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  per- 
form ;  a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  religious 
truth,  a  single  image  of  life  or  nature,  would 
have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had 
he  laviahed  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
and  aoimds. 


No.  95.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  1751. 

Pmrems  Deontm  euUor,  et  infrequen*^ 

in*4ntitntis  dum  $apientitc 
Cmumlhu  erro ;  nunc  retrortmm 
VtlM  dartf  atque  iterare  eur$u» 

Coger  reUctoa.  hor. 

A  fugitire  from  Hearen  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  religious  fear, 

Deep  acienc'd  in  the  mazy  lore 
Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
H(MBt  tail,  and  back  my  Toyare  plow 

To  that  bleat  harbour,  whicn  I  left  before. 
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THEaK  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
core,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
plojred  in  an  office  not  useless  either  to  learning 
or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  inteU 
lectnal  malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes 
only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  blos- 
iomB  of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  root 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  pa- 
rents were  of  unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempera, 
and  difibrent  religions^  and  therefore  empbyed 


the  spirit  and  acuteness  which  nature  had  Teiy 
liberally  bestowed  upon  both  in  hourly  disputes, 
and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other  - 
in  the  wrong ;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of 
reason  I  was  bred  a  disputant,  trained  up  in  all 
the  arts  of  domestic  sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thou- 
sand low  stratagems,  nimble  shifts,  and  sly  con- 
cealments; versed  in  all  the  terms  of  altercation, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  of/eni- 
ing  and  proving. 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the 
kindness  of  both  tho  controvertists,  and  therefore 
I  had  very  early  formed  tlie  habit  of  suspending 
my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with  indiN 
fercnce,  inclining  as  occasion  required  to  either 
side,  and  of  holding  myself  unaetermined  be- 
tween them  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  I  might 
conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  1  acquired  very  early  the  skill  of  dis- 
putation ;  and  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let 
my  abilities  lie  useless,  not  suffer  my  dexterity  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  per- 
petual wrangles  with  my  schoolfellows,  and  was 
never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  other 
arguments  than  blows,  by  which  my  antagoniate 
commonly  determined  the  controversy,  as  I  ipraf, 
Uke  the  Roman  orator,  much  more  eminent  for 
eloquence  than  courage. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am 
bition  completely  gratified  by  the  study  of  logic. 
I  impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms^ 
and  ten  thousand  distinctions,  practised  every 
form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  the 
schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night  with 
Smiglecius*  on  my  pillow. 

1iu>u  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
raised  to  eminence  by  such  application:  I  was 
celebrated  in  my  third  year  for  the  most  artful 
opponent  that  the  univei-sity  could  boast,  and 
became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but 
at  the  price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I 
never  spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but 
in  defence  of  a  position  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  false,  ana  therefore  worthy,  in  my  of^nion, 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repre- 
sentation, and  strengthened  with  all  the  arta  of 
fallacious  subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
his  son  richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  that 
I  should  distinguish  myself  among  the  professors 
of  the  law ;  and,  theremre,  when  I  had  taken  my 
first  degree,  despatched  me  to  the  Temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  sufier 
myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty 
could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant, .  and  head}^,  as  I  was,  I  had 
not  yet  lost  my  revei^nce  for  virtue,  and  there- 
fore could  not  receive  such  dictates  without  hor- 
ror;  but  however,  was  pleased  with  his  determi- 
nation of  my  course  of  life,  because  he  placed  me 
in  the  way  tnat  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed 
walks  ox  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  liberty  and  choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catch- 
es the  contagion  of^  vanity,  and  soon  began  to 

*  A  Polish  writer,  wboee  **  Lofic'*  waa  fomwriy  hsM 
in  neat  eatimatioD  in  this  countrr  aa  wall  as  oa  the  cse 
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distinguish  mjself  by  sophisms  and  paradoxes 
I  declared  war  against  all  received  cpmians  and 
itk established  rules,  and  levelled  my  butteries  pa:- 
^ticularly  against  those  universal  principks  wliich 
had  slood  unshaken  in  all  the  vicissiiucirs  of  lite- 
rature, and  are  consideied  as  the  inviolable  tem- 
ples of  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bulwaiks  of 
science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  purts  of  learn- 
ing which  have  filled  the  woild  with  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  could  readily  produce  all  the  ar- 
guments relating  to  matter  and  motion,  time  and 
■pace,  identity  and  inhnity. 

I  was  equally  able  and  equally  willing  to  main- 
tain the  system  of  Newton  or  Descartes,  and 
favoured  oeoftsionally  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  sometimes  exalted  ve- 
getables to  sense,  and  sometimes  degiaded  ani- 
mals to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  history,  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I 
was  always  ot  the  poity  which  1  heard  the  com- 
pany condemn. 

Among  the  zealots  of  liberly  I  could  harangue 
with  great  copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of 
absolute  moruirchy,  the  secrecy  of  its  counsels, 
and  the  expedition  of  its  measures;  and  often  ce- 
lebrated the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  preclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  rtgal  outhority,  I  ne- 
ver failed  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth 
upon  the  original  charter  of  universal  liberty,  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voluntary* 
submission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I 
sometimes  showed  how  much  the  condition  of 
mankind  would  be  improved,  by  breaking  the 
world  into  petty  sovereignties,  and  sometimes 
displayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  universal 
monarchy  would  dinuse  over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innume- 
rable objections ;  for  it  was  my  rule,  to  judge  of 
history  only  by  abstracted  probability,  and  there- 
fore I  made  no  scruple  of  bidding  de^ance  to  tes- 
timony. I  have  more  than  once  questioned  the 
existence  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  having 
denionstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  hke 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  my 
suspicion  that  the  world  had  been  long  deceived, 
anci  that  they  were  to  bo  found  only  in  the  nar> 
ratives  of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  T  have  confined 
my  scepticism  to  historical  controversies,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions ;  but  having  now  vio- 
lated my  reason,  and  accustomed  myself  to  in- 
quire not  after  proofs  but  objections,  I  had  per- 
plexed truth  with  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  emharnmud,  and  my  in- 
tellects distorted.  The  habit  of  considering  eve- 
ry proposition  as  pJike  uncertain,  left  me  no  test 
by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried ;  every  opinion 

{»re8cnted  both  sides  with  equal  evidence,  and  my 
allacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  own  mind  in 
more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at  last  the 
sport  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of 
moral  duty,  and  efface  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  tlie  sense  of  convic- 
tioii»'and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations 
of  imoertaiDty,  without  anchor  and  without  com- 
pM%  without  satia&ction  of  cuiioaity,  or  peace  of 


conscience,  without  principles  of  reason,  or  mo- 
tives of  action. 

Such  is  the  harard  of  repressing  the  first  pcr- 
c  ptions  of  tiuth,  of  fpreading  lor  diversion  the 
s:iaresoffophi?try,and  engaging  rcas<in  cgainst 
its  own  dete.mination. 

The  di«propoitions  of  absurdity  ^row  less  oad 
less  visible,  us  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
the  deformity  of  a  mistress;  and  fais<  hoed  by 
long  use  is  assimilated  to  the  mind,  as  poison  lo 
tiic  body. 

I  had  scon  the  motificatioo  of  seeing  my  coo- 
vcrsation  couited  only  by  the  ignorant  or  w.ckcd, 
by  either  boys  who  wcic  enchanted  by  novf'hy, 
or  wretches,  who,  having  long  disobeyed  viitae 
and  reason,  were  now  desirous  of  my  assistance 
to  dethrone  them. 

Thus  alarmed,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  coiT¥p- 
tion,  and  that  ])iide  by  which  1  had  been  scduad, 
contributed  to  reclairu  me.  I  was  weary  <^coo- 
tinuul  irresolution,  and  a  perpetual  cquifoise  of 
the  mind ;  and  ashamed  of  bemg  the  favourite  of 
those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

1  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dit|*iitr, 
prescribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  undeistandinf, 
and  resolved,  instead  of  rejecting  all  estaMisheil 
opinions  which  1  could  not  prove,  to  tolerate 
though  not  adopt  all  which  1  could  not  confote. 
I  foibore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  needlen 
controversies,  to  discuss  questions  confessedly 
uncertain,  and  refiained  steadily  from  giatifyng 
my  vanity  by  the  support  of  falsehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from 
my  argumental  delirium,  and  fi!>d  myself  io  the 
state  of  one  awakened  from  the  confusion  and  to- 
mult  of  a  feverish  dream.  I  r^yoice  in  the  new 
possession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  step  on 
from  truth  to  truth  with  confidence  and  qoieL 

I  am,  Sir,  Ac 

Pertdiax. 


No.  96.]       Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1751. 

Qwd  si  Platnnx$  mm$a  pergonat  r^nrvi, 
^uod  quitque  discit,  immtmer  rteordatwr, 

%ovtmpa%. 

Truth  in  Platonic  omamrntii  bedeck'd 
Inforced  we  love,  unheeding  recollect. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  bv  an  andent 
writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted 
in  teaching  youth  lo  ride,  to  shoot  toilh  the  htm, 
and  to  speak  truth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  bad  been 
informed  by  what  arts  veracity  was  cultivated, 
and  by  what  preservatives  a  Persian  mind  was 
secured  against  the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth,  the 
need  of  palliating  our  own  faults,  and  the  con- 
venience of  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credo- 
lity  of  others,  so  frequently  occur;  so  many  im- 
mediate evils  are  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
f»resent  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  de> 
usion,  that  very  few  of  those  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  Ufe,  have  spirit  and  constancy  suffi- 
sient  to  support  them  in  the  steady  practice  of 
open  veracity. 

In  order  that  all  men  may  be  tan^  to  ipiik 
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truth,  it  18  neiMsary  that  all  likewise  should 
learn  to  hear  it ;  for  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  freqaent  than  flattery,  to  which  the  cow- 
ard  ia  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inte- 
rest, and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who 
are  neither  servile  nor  timordus,  are  yet  desirous 
to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  demands 
of  praise  continue  to  be  made,  there  will  always 
be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis- 
pose to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whomf  their  conscience  can  scarcely 
charffe  with  stooping  to  a  Ue,  have  vitiated  the 
monus  of  others  by  Uieir  vanity,  and  patronised 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  oflen  welcome  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  is  generally  unpleasing  because  contrary 
to  our  wishes  and  opposite  to  our  practice :  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  fi»llow8  our  interests, 
we  hear  unwilhngly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know, 
and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to 
impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  reluctance  against 
truth  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  physic  is  given 
to  children  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
struction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Truth 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood 
Irom  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  wisdom ;  Falsehood  was  the  progeny  of 
FoUy  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  equal  confidence  to  seize  the  dominion  of 
the  new  creation  :  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
fiwrce  were  well  known  to  the  celestials,  all  the 
eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest. 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and 
juster  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
majestic,  unassisted  and  alone  ;  Reason  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appeared  her  follower, 
rather  ikan  companion.  Her  march  was  slow 
and  stately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro- 
ffresave,  and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
toot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 
renre. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy  the 
mien  and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts  of  mimicry.  She  was  sur- 
rounded, animated,  and  supported,  by  innume- 
rable legions  of  appetites  and  passions ;  but, 
like  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  oflen 
to  receive  law  from  her  allies.  Her  motions  were 
sudden,  irregular,  and  violent ;  for  she  had  no 
steadiness  nor  constancy.  She  oflen  gained 
conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  never 
hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  but  main- 
tained by  the  nelp  of  the  passions,  whom  she  ge- 
nerally found  resolute  and  faithful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists 
met  in  full  opposition.  -In  these  encounters. 
Falsehood  always  invested  her  head  with  clouds, 
and  commanded  Fraud  to  n||^  ambushes  about 
her.  In  her  lefl  hand  she  odkc  the  shield  of  Im- 
pudence, and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on 
bar  shoulder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her 
call ;  Vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Ob- 
idnacy  supportea  her  behind.  Thus  guarded 
and  assistea,  she  sometimes  advanced  against 
Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack ;  but 
alwajTs  endeayoured  to  skinnvih  at  a  distance, 


perpetually  shifled  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  different  directions ;  for  she  certainlj&. 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  the  ejri^ 
of  Truth  darted  full  upon  her.  ^^ 

Truth  had  the  awtul  aspect  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  father,  and  when  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one 
another.  Falsehood  let  the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall 
from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  shield  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  hands,  sheltered  herself 
amongst  the  passions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  oflen  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  short  time  |  but  it  was  common 
for  the  slightest  hurt,  received  by  Falsehood,  to 
spread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  partSi 
and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seemed  to  have 
been  cured. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  experi- 
ence that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the 
celerity  of  her  course,  and  the  changes  of  her 
posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspicion  to  beat 
the  ground  before  her,  ^d  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who  as  she  never 
varied  her  point,  but  moved  constantly  upon  the 
same  line,  was  easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and 
desultory  movements,  the  quick  retreats,  and  ac- 
tive doubles  which  Falsehood  always  practised^ 
when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terror  by  her  ap- 
proach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  en- 
croached upon  the  world  and  extended  her  em- 
pire through  all  chmes  and  regions.  Wherever 
she  carried  her  victories  she  lefl  the  passions  in 
full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seize  tlMJpr 
posts,  and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progresi^ 
though  they  could  not  always  stop  it ;  they  yield- 
ed at  last  with  great  reluctance,  irequent  ralUes, 
and  sullen  submission  ;  and  always  inclined  to 
revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  them  by  her 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from 
the  heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  universal  acclamation,  cherished  with 
kindness,  heard  with  obedience  and  invited  U^ 
spread  her  influence  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that,  wherever  she  came,  she  must 
force  her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclud- 
ed by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart  preoccupied  by 
Passion.  She  indeed  advanced^  but  she  advanced 
slowly ;  and  oflen  lost  the  conquests  which  she 
lefl  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the 
appetites,  that  shook  oflT  their  allegiance,  and 
ranged  themselves  again  under  the  banner  of 
her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet 
she  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  oy  ao  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such 
as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness  and  arti- 
fice. She,  thwefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappoint- 
ment, called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  testablish 
her  in  the  skies,  and  leave  mankind  to  the  disor- 
der and  misery  which  they  deserved,  by  submit- 
ting willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  Faisehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  mucJi  to 
grant  her  request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  hef 
bbours  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  fOOi* 
manded  her  to  consult  the  Muses  by  whaim^ 
thods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception  tmd 
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leigB  wkboot  the  toil  of  incesMni  war.  It 
Ihat  discoTered  that  she  obstructed  her  oirn  pro- 
jmt  Ml  by  the  severity  of  her  aspect,  aod  the  so- 
^rnnnity  of  her  dictates ;  and  that  men  would 
never  willingly  admit  her,  till  they  ceased  to  fear 
her,  since,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  Falsehood, 
they  seldom  made  any  sacrifice  of  their  ease  or 
pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
most  engaging,  and  always  suffered  herself  to 
be  dressed  and  painted  by  £>e8ire.  The  Muses 
wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and  change- 
able robe,  like  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers ;  with  this  they  invested  Truth,  and 
named  her  Fiction.  She  now  went  out  again  to 
conquer  witfi  more  success ;  for  when  nhe  de- 
manded enlipace  of  the  Passions,  they  otten  mis- 
took her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  posses- 
sion, she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason,  and 
shone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  efiul- 
gence  and  resistless  dignity. 

No.  97.]       Tdesdat,  Feb.  19,  1751. 

Fmemmda.  emtpn  »€cmla  nmptics 
Primmm  i*quiMacire,  ttgemus^  et  dowkOM. 
Hoefontt  dtritata  clades 

I»  patriam  popuhtrnqme  JLuxit. 
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Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  fir^t  ttaia'd 
Their  hapless  offspring,  and  profaned 
The  DUfrtjal  bed :  from  whence  the  woes, 
Which  rarious  and  unnumber'd  roM 
From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 
O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread. 


FRAMCIS. 


The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day's  entertain- 
ment to  an  author  from  whom  the  ace  has  re- 
gyed  greater  favours,  who  has  ciSargcd  the 
owledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  pas- 
nons  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


When  the  "  Spectator^  was  first  published  in 
sin^e  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pieasiure,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  my  age 
to  recollect  it ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles 
of  those  times,  as  described  in  that  useful  work, 
and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning 
among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  ottener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half 
of  the  human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and 
observations  be  carried  down  to  postenty,  the 
Spectators  may  show  to  the  lising  generation 
what  were  ^e  fashionable  follies  ot  their  grand- 
mothers, the  "  Rambler''  of  their  mothers,  and 
that  from  both  they  may  draw  instruction  and 
warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  no- 
tice of  the  misbehaviour  of  yoimg  women  at 
church,  by  which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  ad- 
mirers, I  used  to  pronounce  such  iirward  young 
women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  by 
a  mark  of  infamy  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing 
to  compound  with  them  for  that  name,  although 
r  then  thought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they 
would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  uiey  are  too 
generally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domestic  bu- 
■iimiyto  idle  amusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets, 
widittkaiiy  settled  view  at  all  but  pf  squandering 


In  the  time  of  the  ' 
sometimes  in  appeannce  in  the  nng, 
at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sofrimfs  oih  a  vnit 
at  the  house  of  a  grave  reiatioD,  the  young  ladies 
contented  themselves  to  be  Ibond  employed  is 
domestic  duties ;  fdir  then  routs,  drums,  belli,  a»> 
sembhes,  and  such-like  markets  for  women,  were 
not  known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the  appropnate  vittoes 
and  charactenstic  graces  of  tile  sex.  And  if  a 
forward  spirit  pushed  itself  ifi^rnotioe,  it 
poised  in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  (miy 
where  single  women  were  to  be  seen  by  stj^n* 
gers.  Men  went  thither  expecting  to  see  them, 
and  perhaps  too  much  for  that  onlj  purpose. 

But  some  good  often  resulted,  however  knpio* 
per  might  be  their  motives.  Both  sexes  were  m 
tho  wav  of  their  dutv.  The  roan  most  be  shan- 
doned,  indeed,  who  loves  not  goodness  hi  sao- 
ther ;  nor  were  the  young  fellows  of  that  age  w 
wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  mad  con- 
ceit have  since  made  them  aflfect  to  be.  Wha 
therefore  they  saw  a  fair-one,  whose  decent  b^ 
haviour  and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  earnest  in 
her  first  duties,  they  had  the  less  doubt,  jad|png 
politically  only,  tliat  she  would  have  a  consdm* 
tious  regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  fer,the 
rising  of  a  kneeling  beauty ;  and  what  addhicsd 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  reoommoaiai^ 
ed  features ! 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  tatej 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  found  piopheiyBg 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  ds* 
stroy.  To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  hnmoor  bf 
a  pleasing  object,  reUgion  itself  looked  mofeaBm- 
ble.  The  Men  Seekers  of  the  Spectatoi^  time 
loved  the  holy  place  for  the  object's  sak^  aad 
loved  the  object  for  her  suitable  behaviour  in  it 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  tkny 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  such  gond  pmiCK 
pies  must  be  addressed  only  by  the  man  who  « 
least  made  a  show  of  good  principles,  wfaedur 
his  heart  was  yet  quite  tight  or  noL 

Nor  did  the  young  lady's  behaviour,  it  iny 
time  of  the  service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her 
eyes  were  her  own,  her  ears  the  preachei^  W<h 
men  are  always  most  observed  when  they  seem 
themselves  least  to  observe,  or  to  lay  outforob* 
servation.  The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  kivet 
rather  to  receive  confidence  from  the  withdraws 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  then  to  find  itself  obliged  % 
retreat 

When  a  young  gentletnan's  afiection  was  tha 
laudably  engaged,  he  pursued  its  natural  diotstM: 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  seerst  asd 
scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  the  summit  of 
his  wishes.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  asd 
re-engagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whoa 
e  lov^,  he  was  readr  to  think  must  be  admireil 
by  all  the  world.  His  fears,  his  uncertsmM^ 
increased  his  lovei».rJ. 

Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lady's  dooM- 
tic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  chO' 
sen,  will  surely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  kin 
in  fajs  choice.  He  opens  his  heeit  to  a  conusoB 
friend,  and  honestly  oiscovers  the  state  of  hit  lb^ 
tune.  His  friend  applies  to  those  of'the^romf 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  they  approve  of  hupr*' 
pomis,  disclose  them  to  their  osoghter. 
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She  periiAps  k-Bot  an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
passion  of  the  young  gentleman.  His  eyes,  his 
assiduities,  his  constant  attendance  at  a  church, 
whither,  till  of  late,  he  used  seldom  to  come,  and 
a  thousand  Uttle  observances  that  he  paid  hsr, 
had  very  probably  first  forceilt  her  to  regard^  and 
then  inclined  her  to  favour  him. 

Tiiat  a  young  lady  should  be  in  love,  and  the 
love  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  is  a  he- 
terodoxy which  prudence,  and  even  policy^  must 
not  allow.  But>  thus  applied  to,  she  is  all  resig- 
nation to  her  piiiints.  Charming  resignation, 
which  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  relations  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  friends 
meet;  points  are  adjusted;  delightful  perturba- 
tionsy  and  hopes,  and  a  iew  lover's  fears,  fill  up 
the  tedious  space  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for 
the  young  lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  pub- 
lic places. 

The  time  of  interview  ahives.  She  is  mo- 
destly reserved;  he  is  not  confident  He  declares 
his  passion;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth, 
and  his  application  to  lier  parents,  take  from  her 
any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  herself 
obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion.  The  in- 
quines  of  her  friends  into  his  character,  have 
taught  bar  that  his  good  opinion  deserves  to  be 
valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  re- 
news them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  otlier  is 
confiimed;  and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour 
of  her  faana,  he  receives  a  declaration  of  an  en- 
tire acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modest  ac- 
kpowledgement  of  esteem  for  him. 

Ha  applies  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near 
day;  aiM  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  afTectionate  manner  veith 
which  they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 

'With  this  prospect  of  future  nappiness,  the 
maniage  is  celebrated.  Gratulationa  pour  in 
from  every  quarter.  Parents  and  relations  on 
both  ndea,  brou^t  acquainted  in  the  course  of 
the  couitship,  can  receive  the  happy  couple  with 
eoontenances  illum'med,  and  joyftil  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one 
family,  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends 
of  the  other.  The  two  families,  thus  made  one, 
are  the  world  to  the  young  couple. 

Their  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  de- 
light, nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but 
they  find  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  time  of  their  absence 
fromiL 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler!  forgive  the  talkativeness, 
of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my 
Lctitia,  then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing 
papicd  just  so !  But  how  is  the  case  now?   The 
ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engross- 
ed by  places  of  open  resort  and  general  entertain- 
ment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
and  being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irk- 
some.  Breakfasting-plaoe%  dining'-places,  routs, 
drams,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operas,  masque- 
Hie  for  the  evening,  and  evttiibT  all  night;  and 
Uuely,  public  sales  of  the  gooiir'of  broken  house- 
keepers, which  the  generu  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ias fatts  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come 
in  as  another  seasonable  relief  to  these  modem 
tine^killers. 

.In  the  summer  there  are  in  every  country- 
town  assembUes ;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Seiiboioagh !  WluU  expense  of  dress  and  equi- 
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page  is  required  to  qualify  the  frequenters  for 
such  emulous  appearance. 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gam- 
ing-tables for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  in- 
duced to  fraud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extra- 
vagance, and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who   frequent  those  public 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  wh6  shall' 
stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall  laugh  loud- 
est on  the  public  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock, 
and  resolved  to  live  single,  except  thcnf  are  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  |f|  spectators 
of  all  that  passes,  and  if  they  pleasfl^  more  than 
Spectators,  at  the  expense  oi  others.  The  Com- 
panion of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  forlife^ 
require  very  different  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  a^e,  with  a 
domestic  wife,  would  go  farther  than  ten  thou* 
sand  in  this.  Y^t  settlements  are  expected,  that 
often,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  fbr* 
tune  into  uselessness :  and  pin-money  is  stipu- 
lated for,  which  makes  a  nite  independent,  and 
destroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man^s  power 
to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that  might  en- 
gage gratitude,  and  kindle  afTecdon.  When  to 
all  this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  pru- 
dent man  think  of  manying  ? 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where-to 
find  wives,  must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  fop- 
lings,  the  coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  age, 
whom  they  help  to  make  such  ?  And  need  even 
these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversati€|| 
of  those  who  render  their  comwfny  so  cheap  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  Henefit  which  the 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters?  As  she  ii 
approachable  by  every  man  without  requiring,- 
I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  com- 
mon complaisance,  every  fop  treats  her  as  upon 
the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations, 
and  is  on  tlin  watch  to  take  the  advantage :.  she 
has  companions,  indeed,  but  ho  lovers;  for  love 
is  respectful  and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all 
her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  tSe  gay,  tho 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  At  one  time  orother, 
women  not  utterly  thoughtless,  will  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the  charity  of 
your  instruction.  •  < 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reprObfs 
have  no  effect  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in 
fashionable  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their 
mouths  to  their  nieces,  (marriage  will  not  often 
have  entitled  these  to  daughters.)  when  they. 
the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed 
off  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for 
the  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many 
Tunbridge,  many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in ; 
since  even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are  less  regard- 
ed than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishftoent  of 
showy  girls,  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoli- 
ticly cheap.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  ^c* 


f 


'^ 


*  ThU  paper  wm  written  by  Richardson,  the  author  of 
"  Clarissa,"  "  PameU,"  Sec.  and  although  mean  and  k|^. 
nej^d  in  style  and  sentiment,  was  the  only  p«per  witieh 
had  a  great  sale  dnrinf  the  pablic^ion  of  the '' 
in  its  original  (bnn. 
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Ko.  98.]         Satcroat,  Feb.  23.  1751. 

Qjumnec  SarmemUu  iniqua* 
Oiuaris  ad  mtn$a$t  nee  vUi*  Galba  ttditaet.       Jvv. 

Which  not  Sarmentus  brook'd  at  Ccesar'a  board. 
Nor  grov'Uuf  Galba  from  his  haughty  lord. 

ELPHIXSTON. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
You  have  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
your  readers  an  observation  of  more  truth  than 
novelty,  that  life  passes  for  the  most  part,  in 
petty  transactions ;  that  our  hours  glide  away 
in  trming  amusements  and  slight  gratitications ; 
and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occasion 
that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation 
has  no  influence  on  conduct  Just  conclusions, 
and  cogent  ailments,  formed  by  laborious  stu- 
dy, ana  diligent  inquiry,  are  often  reposited  in 
the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser^s 
chest,  useless  ahke  to  others  and  himself.  As 
some  are  not  richer  for  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions, others  are  not  wiser  for  the  multitude 
of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
bemgs,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have 
accommodated  your  precepts  to  your  descrip- 
tion; whether  you  have  not  generally  consi- 
dered your  readers  as  influenced  by  the  tragic 
passions,  and  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  only 
from  powerful  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  a  single  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
controverted  doctrine,  but  equally  intends  the 
irilvantage,  and  equally  courts  the  perusal  of  all 
the  classes  of  mflttkind,  nothing  can  justly  seem 
unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
conversation  may  be  increased,  and  the  daily 
satisfaction  of  familiar  life  secured  from  interrup- 
tion and  disgust. 

For  this  reaaon  you  would  not  have  injured 
your  reputation,  if  you  had  sometimes  descended 
to  the  minuter  duties  of  social  beings,  and  en- 
forced the  observance  of  those  little  civilities  and 
ceremonious  delicacies,  whicli,  inconsiderable  as 
they  may  ypear  to  the  man  of  science,  and  difli- 
cult  as  uey  may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  dig- 
nity, yet  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world, 
by  faciUtating  the  intercourse  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  sufli- 
ciently  testified  their  esteem,  by  terming  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  them  Sgavoir  vivrcj 
the'artqfUomf^. 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  which 
we  never  estimate  rightly  but  by  the  inconveni- 
ence of  its  loss.  Its  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that,  like  an 
e^ual  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  every  action  are  flo  adjusted  to 
each  other,  that  we  do  not  see  where  any  error 
could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
esce in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a 
little  famiUarity  with  those  who  were  never 
taught  to  endeavour  the  gratification  of  others, 
but  regulate  their  behaviour  merely  by  their  own 
will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of  estabUshed 
modes  and  formalities  to  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  common  life. 

l^isdom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
eieaty  without  the  supplemental  laws  of  good- 
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breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degwieistiag 
to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into 
insolence ;  a  thousand  incivilities  may  be  com- 
mitted,  and  a  thousand  oflices  neglected,  with- 
out any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  reproach  (toq 
reason. 

The  true  eflect  of  genuine  politeness  seem  to 
be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of 
delickting  must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  can- 
not be  delivered  by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imi- 
tation :  but  though  it  be  the  piivil^e  of  a  verj 
small  number  to  ravage  ana  to  (marm,  eveiy 
man  may  hope  by  rules  and  caution  not  to  fire 
pain,  and  may,  therefore,  by  the  help  of  good- 
breeding,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  tunigk 
he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctioiis. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaK 
sance  is  included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the 
formalities  which  custom  has  established  in  ci- 
vilized nations  is,  That  no  man  shaU  give  anff  fit' 
ference  to  himself.  A  rule  so  comprchennve  and 
certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  miod 
to  imagine  an  incivihty,  without  supposing  it  to 
be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  some  paiti- 
cular  modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good- 
breeding,  which  being  arbitrary  and  acddeotil, 
can  be  learned  only  by  habitude  and  convene 
tion ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  diA 
ferent  gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjnil- 
ments  of  place  and  precedence.  These,  howefo^ 
may  be  often  violated  without  oflience,  if  it  bo 
sufliciently  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pfido 
contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will  not  atoDC^ 
however  rigidly  observed,  for  the  tumour  of  in- 
solence, or  petulance  of  contempt 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of 
mankind,  less  real  and  rational  complaisanee, 
than  among  those  who  have  passed  thor  time  in 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  pubfic 
entertainments,  in  studying  the  exact  measmes 
of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  vaiiatioos 
of  fashionable  courtesy. 

They  know,  indeed,  at  what  hour  they  may 
beat  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  manjr 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and 
what  interval  should  pass  before  his  visit  is  re- 
turned ;  but  seldom  extend  their  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civiUty,  nor  re- 
fuse their  own  vanity  any  gratification,  howerer 
expensive  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendoar 
and  expense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  ori^^nally 
placed  by  his  fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  daip 
of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  S^ 
nity,  and  that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  cob> 
pliments,  which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily 
confer. 

But  Trypherus,  without  any  settled  paiposei 
of  malignity,  partly  by  his  iterance  of  hnmu 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplatiof 
with  great  satisfaction  his  own  grandeur  ana 
riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those  wbooi 
chance  or  expectation  subject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a 
small  house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of 
spacious  apartments,  and  the  convenience  of 
changing  his  lodj^ng-room  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  year ;  tells  him  that  he  hates  confinement; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  ha 
should  never  wake  wthout  thinking  of  a  prison. 

To  Eucretas,  a  man  of  birth  equal  to  hiBfd( 
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tint  of  much  leM  estate  he  showed  his  services 
of  pUte,  and  remarked  that  such  things  were, 
indeed,  nothing  better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that 
no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman 
iritbout  them  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  it  his  estate 
was  smaller,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying  but 
ixxTcasing  it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for 
[lis  eldest  son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  ob- 
lerver  than  himself,  collected  a  great  many  tlifts 
uid  artifices  by  which  poverty  is  concealed ;  and 
UDonff  the  ladies  of  small  fortune,  never  fails  to 
talk  of  frippery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  a  general  mourning. 

I  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  ra- 
ixties,  which,  though  he  knows  the  humble  neat- 
ness of  my  habitation,  he  seldom  fails  to  conclude 
by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house 
meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste, 
or  pities  his  povertv. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trj'phe- 
nia,  by  which  he  has  become  the  terror  of  all  who 
are  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  has  raised  in- 
Domerable  enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without 
malevolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  willi 
Trjpiherua,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man 
who  does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his 
own  pride  by  forcing  others  into  a  comparison 
ivith  himself  when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  without  considering  that  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasin^  ideas,  is  a  species  of  op- 
Hcasion ;  ana  that  it  is  little  more  cbminal  to 
derive  an<^er  of  some  real  advantage^  than  to 
ioCtfnipt  ihat  forgetfokiess  of  its  absence  which 
is  tbe  next  happiness  to  actual  possession. 

I  am,  &c.  EuTROPius. 


Ma  99.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  1751. 

SeilUet  iufeniis  aligma  est  eoneordiajunetitf 

Et  0«r9mt  nudii  ftedera  quitque  nti, 
Rm»tieu$  agrieelain^  mile*  /era  bella  gerentiMf 

JUcUrtm  iubut  UAviUi  pnppi*  amat.  oviD. 

Goafcskl  paMioDB  souls  toir^ther  bind, 
Amd  vrery  calliiif  minrles  with  itt  kind ; 
Soldier  nnites  with  soldier,  swain  with  swain. 
The  narin«r  with  him  that  roves  the  main. 

r.  LEWIS. 

Ir  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  for  tlie 
eoBBerration  of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of 
nature,  and  for  the  regular  propagation  of  the  se- 
veral classes  of  life  with  which  the  elements  are 
peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
flppie  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own  kind  ; 
£dthat  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestic  ani- 
mals which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
cohabit  by  pairs,  should  continue  faithuil  to  their 
species  ;  but  even  those  ravenous  and  ferocious 
ssTages  which  Aristotle  observes  never  to  be 
gr^aiious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts 
m  search  of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the 
world  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  should  be 
4sCermined  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  mo- 
tive of  choice,  or  some  cogent  principle  of  in- 
Kinct ;  it  is  necessary,  likewise,  that  man,  whose 
wider  capacity  demands  more  gratifications,  and 
who  feels  in  himself  innumerable  wants,  which  a 
file  of  soUtude  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable 
lowers  to  which  it  cannot  give  employment, 


should  be  led  to  suitable  companions  by  particular 
influence  ;  and,  among  many  beings  ofthe  same 
nature  with  himself,  he  may  select  some  for  inti- 
macy and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  existence,  by  superaading  friendship  to 
humanity,  and  the  love  of  individuals  to  that  of 
the  species. 

Otner  animals  are  so  formed  that  they  seem 
to  contribute  very  little  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  and  know  neither  joy,  nor  griefj  nor  love, 
nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire 
immediately  subservient  either  to  tfie  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  their 
race ;  they  tlicrefbre  seldom  appear  to  regard 
any  of  the  minuter  discriminations  which  distin- 
guish creatures  of  the  same  kind  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kind- 
ness, more  than  his  general  tendency  to  conge- 
nial nature,  Babylon  or  London,  witli  all  their 
multitudes,  would  have  to  him  the  desolation  of 
a  wilderness,  his  aflections,  not  compressed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  like  elemental 
fire  in  boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish 
in  perpetual  insensibiUty ;  and  though  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  amuse  hun- 
sclf  with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet,  when 
curiosity  should  cease,  and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  tlie  fluctuations  of 
chance,  without  expecting  help  against  any  ca- 
lamity, or  feeling  any  wish  for  the  happiness  of 
others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  in- 
cludes a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness of  occasional  kindness ;  but  to  love  all  equal- 
ly is  impossible ;  at  least  impossible  without  the 
extinction  of  those  passions  which  now  produco. 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without  the 
disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  in  apathy  and  indiflbrence. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thou- 
sand oflices  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for 
the  species  will  never  dictate.  Every  man  Jias 
frequent  grievances  which  only  the  solicitude  of 
friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty 
heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  Mrveyed  by 
the  eye  of  general  benevolence,  equally  attentive 
to  every  misery. 

**  The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  there- 
fore necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independ- 
ent societies ;  these  form  distinct  interests,  which 
are  too  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
which  they  who  have  entered  into  l|ic  league  of 
particular  governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  however  destructive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordi- 
nate classes  and  combinations,  and  social  Ufe  is 
perpetually  branched  out  into  minuter  subdi- 
visions, till  it  terminates  in  the  last  ramifications 
of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  last- 
ing, it  has  been  already  observed  in  these  papers, 
that  a  conformity  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No 
man  can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom 
he  does  not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  no- 
thing so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  which 
arises  from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures, 
since  we  are  naturally  most  willing  to  refiltin 
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ovr  mindi  the  memory  of  penoni,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  connected. 

It  is  commonly,  therefore,  to  Utile  purpose  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
such  as  he  cannot  acconipanv  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  diversions.  Men  have  been  known 
to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
skilful  in  the  sports  with  which  their  patron  hap- 
pened to  be  Qclighted,  by  concurring  with  his 
taste  for  some  particular  species  of  curiosities,  by 
reUshing  the  same  wine,  or  applauding  the  ^amc 
cookery. 

Even  those  whom  wisdoittt  or  virtue  have 
placed  above  regard  to  such  petty  recommenda- 
tions, must  nevertheless  be  gained  by  similitude 
of  manners.  The  highest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ment of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge and  reciprocfition  of  sentiments,  must 
always  presuppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  in- 
quiry, and  delight  in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  poUtician  lay 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his 
comparison  of  different  forms  of  government,  be- 
fore the  chjrmist,  who  has  never  accustomed  his 
thoughts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and  sul- 
phur ?  or  how  could  the  astronomer,  in  explain- 
izig  his  calculations  and  conjectures,  endure  the 
coldness  of  a  grammarian,  who  would  lose  sight 
of  Jupiter  and  all  his  satellites,  for  a  happy  ety- 
mologgr  of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better  explica- 
tion of  a  controverted  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with 
his  own,  when  it  is  not  like^  to  hinder  his  ad- 
vancement or  his  reputation;  for  he  not  only 
best  understands  the  worth  of  those  qualities 
which  ne  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  art  which  he  practises  with  success,  but 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises 
which,  though  given  to  another,  belong  equally 
to  himself. 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  research  and  re- 
finement to  discover  that  men  must  generally  se- 
lect their  companions  from  their  own  state  of  life, 
Bim$  there  are  not  many  minds  furnished  for 
great  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  mul- 
tiplicity of  intellectual  entertainments. 

The  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanic, anifr  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  or  look 
peculiar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  at- 
tention upon  the  same  events,  have  been  cnffag0||| 
in  affairs  of  the  same  sort,  and  make  use  oi  alia- 
sions  and  illustrations  wliich  themselves  only  can 
understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jariron  of  a  particular 
profession,  apd  to  know  only  the  language  of  a 
single  rank  of  mortals,  is  indieed  sufficiently  de- 
spicable. B(tt  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to 
toe  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be 
some  study  which  every  man  more  zealously  pro- 
secutes, some  darUng  subject  on  which  he  is 
principally  pleased  to  converse ;  and  he  that  can 
most  inform  or  best  understand  him,  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  with  particular  regard. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wholly  to  be  avoided,  nor 
is  it  culpable,  unless  suffered  so  far  to  predomi- 
nate as  to  produce  aversion  from  every  other 
kind  of  excellence,  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dis- 
similar virtues.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
of  hfe  has  conjoined,  should  endeavour  constantly 
to  approach  towards  the  inchnation  of  each  other, 
invigorate  eveir  motion  of  concurrent  desire,  and 
tkitWfefy  spaix  of  kindred  curiosity.  | 


It  has  been  justly  observed,  diat  discord  _ 
rally  operates  m  little  things  ;  it  is  inflanwd  to 
its  utmost  vehemence  by  contrariety  of  tastt^ 
of\ener  than  of  principles ;  and  might  therefefs 
commonly  be  avoided  by  innocent  conformitv, 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive,  otim 
always  to  be  tlie  consequence,  of  IndissoliiMe 
union. 
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Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  FUueuM  arnica  ^ 
Tangit,  et  admUnu  cireum pracordim  btdit, 

psaaoi. 


Horace,  with  sly  raxinuatin^  f^^ 
Laiigb'd  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  Imn  inth«  laeai 
Would  raise  a  bluih  where  secret  vice  he  fonad, 
And  tickle  while  he  gently  probed  the  woand. 
With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiled. 
But  made  the  desperate  pasaes  when  he  nniled. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  veiT  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  „ 
avoidable  necessity  of  their  affairs,  are  aoxmSat^ 
tunate  as  to  be  totally  buried  in  the  countrj, 
where  they  labour  under  the  most  depioraUe  ig- 
norance of  what  is  transacting  among  th^  polili 
part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking  ttitiL 
as  a  public  writer,  you  should  take  the  cast  4ir 
these  truly  compassionablc  objects  under  yoar 
consideration. 

These.ftahappy1anguishers  in  obscurity ihoaU 
be  furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employ 
ments  of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engut 
them  in  their  several  remote  corners  to  a  laada- 
ble  imitation ;  or,  at  least  so  far  inform  and  pia> 
pare  them,  that  if  by  any  joyful  change  of  ■tQi> ' 
tion  they  should  be  suddenly  transported  into 
the  gay  scene,  they  may  not  gape,  and  woodffi 
and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  behavt 
and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  now  much  the  welfare  of 
all  tlic  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  miflfat  be 
promoted,  if  you  would  use  your  charitaUa  e&> 
dcavours  to  raise  in  them  a  noble  eraulatioB  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  liigher  life. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  veirdair 
and  ample  description  of  the  whole  set  of  poibit 
acquirements ;  a  complete  history  of  fonm,  ^ 
shions,  frolics,  of  routs,  drums,  hunicaiMi^ 
halls,  assemblies,  ridottos,  masquerades^  aae* 
tions,  plays,  operas,  puppet-shows,  and  httth 
gardens ;  of  all  tho^  delights  which  i unfit ili^fc 
engage  the  attention  of  the  most  sublime  eli7 
racters,  and  by  which  they  have  brou^t  to  sodl 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  mystHen 
of  passing  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  Mm 
year  ailer  year,  without  the  heavy  assistanee  flf 
any  one  thmg  that  formal  creatures  are  ploawJ 
to  call  useful  and  necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  slepf 
to  attain  this  summit  of  human  excellenoe,  ymi 
may  add  such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  ft* 
vour,  as  must  convince  numbers,  who  ip  otbfl^ 
instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural  -ando^ 
standing,  of  the  unaccountable  error  of  suppotinf 
they  were  sent  into  the  worid  for  any  other  pfl^ 
pose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and  shine.  For,  alter 
all,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  effl^ 
lasting  round  of  diversion,  and  the  mon  Mj- 
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•ad  harrying  the  better,  is  the  moit  important 
cod  of  human  life. 

It  is  really  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
nnproved,  that  there  should  in  these  days  be  per- 
•ons  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  misspend  their  tmie,  and  trouble  their 
heads  about  any  thins  else  than  pursuing  the 
present  fancy ;  fbr  what  else  is  worth  hving 
lor? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  l^Qlise- 
quences  when  they  come ;  and  as-  for  the  anti- 
quated notions  of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  "French  Novel,  or  any  book  one  ever 
looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writinga  of  authors,  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages 
affo ;  and  who,  «s  Uiey  were  totally  without  any 
idea  of  those  aooomplishments,  which  now  cha- 
racteriae  people  of  distinction,  have  been  for  some 
time  sinking  apace  into  utter  contempt  It  does 
not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  admirers, 
fer  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  lay  they  were  ever  at 
ooe  ridotto. 

In  the  important  article  of  diversions,  the  cere- 
monial of  YisitB,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly 
JntimariiWL  and  unmeaning  civilities,  they  are  ah- 
■olqlely  silent  Blunt  tnahi,  and  downright  ho- 
BMf,  plain  clothes,  stajring  at  home,  hard  work, 
fcv  words,  and  those  unenlivened  with  censure 
•r  dooble  meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as 
tks  oraaoMnts  ana  pleasures  of  life.  Little  oaths, 
polite  dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful 
adofaipcc,  the  glitter  of  finery,  the  ^mnph  of 
praeedence,  the  enchantments  of  fldlery,  they 
■tfapa  to  have  had  no  notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but 
IsBflii  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
^m3m'm  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they 
iPtirid  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains 
■1ii(iiih»  and  tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was 
wkmlutAr  the  aversion  of  these  tame  wretches. 
-  Inileea  one  cannot  discover  any  one  thing  they 
pnUnA  to  teaeh-people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ; 
•ftqaiiements  infinitely  below  the  consideration 
9i  peraons  of  taste  and  spirit,  Who  know  how  to 
■paid  their  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray, 
lAs.  Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  the 
fVfj  extensive  benefit  of  pla3nng  at  cards  on  Bun- 
dpjs ;  a  practiG^  of  such  infinite  use,  that  we  may 
■Mcastly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  univeraally  in 
alljMfta  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fa^ion,  the  advantage  is  obvi- 
fas ;  necanse,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or 
^lflf*y  which  no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady 
KS  ysl  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither 
pla^y  Bor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
■■7  eAer  thing  worth  hving  for,  to  be  had  on  a 
Biiidiy ;  if  it  were  not  ibr  the  charitable  assist- 
tttee  of  whist  or  bra^g,  the  genteel  part  of  man- 
kind must,  one  day  m  seven,  necessarily  suffer  a 
total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gain- 
cm  b^  so  nlutary  a  custom,  which  eztendb  its 
nod  mflnenoe,  in  some  depree,  to  the  lower  or- 
dtn  of  people ;  but  were  it  ouite  general,  how 
BMeb  better  and  happier  would  the  world  be  than 
it ii  even  now? 

It  ie'heid  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
Aian,  to  deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  Uber- 
Usawfaich  are  equally  open  for  alL  Yet  if  serv- 
iMi  were  taught  to  go  to  church  on  this  day, 


spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  in^ 
strucdon  in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere 
friendly  conversation,  the  poor  wretches  would 
infalhbly  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  sober,  modest,  diligent,  and  faith- 
ful to  their  Masters  and  mistresses. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or 
humanity  would  wish  their  domestics  infected 
with  such  strange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laid 
under  such  unmerciful  restraints :  all  which  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  good'humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  you  recomflUmd.  For  when  the  lower  kind 
of  people  see  their  betters,  with  a  truly  laudable 
spirit,  insulting  and  flying  in  the  face  of  those 
rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and  the  laws,  they 
are  thereby  excited  and  admonished,  as  far  as 
actions  can  admonish  and  excite^  and  taught  that 
they  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  them  at 
defmnce  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  ne- 
cessities and  inclinations  may  reqwre ;  and  thus 
is  the  liberty  of  the  Whole  human  speaes  mighti- 
ly improved  and  enlarged. 

In  short,  Mr.  Rarabl^,  by  a  faithful  represent- 
ation of  the  numberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life^ 
you  will  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what 
every  body  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of 
human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation* 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  thhir  whole 
attention  on  trifles,  ano  make  amusement  their 
sole  study,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
many  very  uneasy  reflections. 

AU  the  soft  feeli|Us  of  humanity,  the  sympa- 
thies of  friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the 
care  of  a  family,  and  solicitude  about  the  good 
or  ill  of  others,  with  the  whole  train  of  domestic 
and  social  afiections,  which  create  such  daily 
anxieties  and  embarrassment^  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetual 
delights ;  and  all  serious  thoughts,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  kereafter,  be  banished  out  of  the 
world ;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  but 
luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  k  sp 
yery  clear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies.       ifi 

I  am,  &c 

CUARlfeSSA** 


{i«wl01.]    Tuesday,  Maech  5, 1751. 

MMaiubta  HyhUta  tihi  vtl  HfmeitiA  noBd, 
Et  tMyma  Cecropue  Cornea  panit  mpL       MAar. 


Alu !  dear  Sir,  you  try  in  vain, 
ImpoMibilitiM  to  p^min ;  it-. 

No  bee  from  Corsica*!  rank  juioe, 
Hyblcan  honey  can  produce.  r.  LKWis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 
Sir,  '; 
Having  by  several  years  of  continual  study 
U'easured  in  my  mind  a  great  number  of  princi^ 
pies  and  ideas,  and  obtained  by  frequent  ex* 
ercise  the  power  of  applying  them  with  pro- 
priety, and  combining  tnem  with  readiness,  I 
resolved  to  quit  the  universi;^,where  Ix^nsider- 
ed  myself  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.  I  was  na^ 
turaSy  attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who 


*  Written  bjr  Mrs.  Carter  of  Deal,  IIm  oaly  tarvifsr  of 
tiM  wrilan<rf'tinK  at«^-^C. 
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were  of  the  same  age  with  myself;  and,  finding 
that  mj  academical  gravity  contributed  very  little 
to  my  reputation,  applied  my  faculties  to  jocula- 
rity and  burlesque.  Thus,  m  a  short  time,  I  had 
heated  my  imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity 
and  ebullition,  uiat  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed 
away  in  bursts  of  wit,  and  eva[)orations  of  gaye- 
ty.  I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of  the  cofllee- 
house,  was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  the 

{iresidentship  of  five  clubs,  was  dragged  by  vio- 
cnce  to  every  new  play,  and  quoted  in  every 
controversy  upon  theatrical  merit ;  was  in  every 
public  place  surrounded  by  a  Multitude  of  hum- 
ble auditors,  who  retailed  in  other  places  of  re- 
sort my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  their  intimate  and  companion  by  many,  who 
had  no  other  pretensions  to  my  ac(]uaintance, 
than  that  they  nad  drank  chocolate  in  the  same 
room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
mention  my  success  with  some  appearance  of 
triumph  and  elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  su- 
perionty  is  more  flattering  or  alluring  than  that 
which  IS  conferred  by  tike  powers  ot  conversa- 
tion, by  extemooraneous  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
copiousness  of^  language,  and  fertility  of  senti- 
ment In  other  exertions  of  genius,  the  greater 
part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  unenjoyed ; 
the  writer,  mdeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a 
wider  extent,  but  receives  little  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  re- 

fiona  which  pay  no  tribute.  /The  colloquial  wit 
as  always  his  own  radiance  reflected  on  him- 
self, and  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  be- 
stows ;  he  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every 
one  that  approaches  him,  sees  friendship  kin- 
dling with  rapture,  and  attention  sweUing  into 
praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  import- 
ance and  esteem,  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding 
an  assembly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with 
gladness  and  hushed  with  expectation,  that  the 
recdllection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent  And 
my  conscience  does  not  reiiroach  me  with  any 
mean  or  criminal  effects  ot  vanity;  since  I  al- 
ways empfeyed  my  influence  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue, and  never  sacrificed  my  understanding  or 
myreligion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause.  / 

There  were  many  whom  either  the  desire  of 
enjoying  my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being 
thought  to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  com- 
pany :  but  I  was  caressed  in  a  particular  manner 
by  Demochires,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  and 
a  liberal  disposition.  Mv  fortune  being  by  no 
means  exuberant,  inclined  me  to  be  pleased  with 
a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his 
own  charge.  I  became  by  daily  ini4pttions  ha- 
bituated to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  my  ac- 
quaintance necessary  to  the  character  of  ele- 
gance^  which  he  was  desirous  of  establishing,  I 
ved  m  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without  ex- 
pense, or  dependence,  and  passed  my  life  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men 
brought  togetner  by  similitude  of  accomplish- 
ments, or  desire  of  improvement 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  be- 
yond whicti  it  produces  no  eflect.  Demochares 
beinff  called  by  his  aflairs  into  the  country,  ima- 
gined that  he  should  increase  his  popularity  by 
coming  among  his  neighbours  accompanied  by  | 


a  man  whose  abilities  were  so  generally  allowsd. 
The  report  presently  spread  through  half  the 
country  that  Demochares  was  aniv^,  and  had 
brought  with  him  the  celebrated  HUarius,  by 
whom  such  merriment  would  be  excited,  as  had. 
never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I  knenj^r 
indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  invited, 
and,  as  men  do  not  look  dilig<ently  out  for  pos- 
sible mtecarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  mjadf 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  oona- 
dered  as  capable  of^  reconciling  factions,  com- 
posing feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  ia 
socialhappiness. 

Afler  a  few  days  spent  in  adjusting  his  domet- 
tic  regulations,  Demochares  invited  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did 
not  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  presence  wu 
expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feaiL 
He  informed  me  what  prejudices  mj  reputation 
had  raised  in  my  favoiu",  and  represented  the  a^ 
tisfaction  with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  n^ 
the  blaze  of  mcrrimfnt,  and  should  remark  the 
various  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  aoch 
diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  he  intended  to 
Quicken  my  vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I 
felt  an  ambition  of  shining  which  I  never  knew 
before ;  and  was  therefore  embarrassed  with  aa 
unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed  the  ni^ii 
planning  out  to  myself  tlie  conversation  of  the 
coming  day;  recollected  all  my  topics  of  laitteiji 
proposed  proper  subjects  of  ridicule,  prepaied 
smart  replies  to  a  thousand  questions,  T'*T1^ff*— 
dated  anHirers  to  imaginary  repartees,  and  ibm* 
ed  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apophthegm^  taki^ 
and  illustrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midat  of 
tliese  busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpita- 
tions of  a  champion  on  the  day  of  combat;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  my  efiforts,  found  mj  spirits 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectatioB.  Tha 
company  soon  after  began  to  drop  hi,  and  efwy 
one,  at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hihmoii 
What  conception  the  inhabitants  of  this  regioB 
had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  diseover;  hot 
observed  that  they  all  seemed,  after  the  R«ikr 
exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away  wip* 
pointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinnei^ 
they  cast  their  eyes  first  upon  me  and  then  npat 
each  other,  hke  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting  fcr 
a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  I  wu 
relieved  by  the  dinner ;  and  as  every  attenlioa 
was  taken  up  by  the  business  of  the  bow^  I 
sunk  quietly  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ooiij^ 
pany.  But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  remore( 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  fiMD^iar 
prattle,  a  universal  silence  again  showed  their 
expectation  of  some  unusual  performance.  Mf 
friend  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  by  healdis  sad 
questions,  but  they  answered  him  with  great 
brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  their  fb^ 
mer  taciturnity. 

I  had  waited  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  lo 
divert  them,  but  could  find  no  pass  opened  nrt 
single  sally ;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  •■ 
object  of  mirth  ?  Afler  a  few  faint  dK>rt8,  which 
produced  neither  applause  nor  opposition,  Iwi> 
content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round  tha 
glass  in  silence,  and  solace  myself  with  my  ova 
contemplations. 
My  friend  looked    round  him:    the 
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at  one  mnother ;  tnd  if  now  and  then  a 
syllables  were  uttered  with  timidity  and 
h^sitstion,  there  was  none  ready  to  make  any 
reply.  Ail  our  faculties  were  frozen,  and  every 
Biauie  took  away  from  our  capacity  of  pleasing, 
aod  dbposition  to  be  pleased.  ■  Thus  passed  the 
liours  to  which  so  much  happiness  was  decreed; 
Ihe  hours  which  had,  by  a  kind  of  open  procla< 
■nation,  been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirtl%  and  to 
Hilarius. 

At  last  the  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of 
parting  freed  us  from  the  persecutions  of  each 
oiher.  I  heard  them  as  they  walked  along  the 
court,  murmuring  at  the  loss  of  the  day,  and  in- 
quiring whether  any  man  would  pay  a  second 
fisit  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit  ? 

Demochares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater 
llian  his  penetration,  having  flattered  his  hopes 
irith  the  secondary  honour  which  he  was  to  gain 
bj  my  sprightliness  and  elegance,  and  the  aHec- 
bon  with  which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  per- 
petual banquet  of  gayety,  was  not  able  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  ea- 
■ily  be  convinced,  that  I  had  not  sacrificed  his  in- 
torast  to  sullenness  and  caprice,  and  studiously 
•ndeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppress- 
ed my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
ptwneditated  silence.  1  am  informed  that  the 
tepioach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the 
peiitlemen  of  the  country  between  us ;  some  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  my  friend  is  deluded  by  an 
■ipoetor,  who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of 
liming  his  favour,  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men 
af  more  penetration;  and  others  concUiding,  that 
[  tinnk  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my 
ibibdes,  and  disdain  to  exert  my  genius  for  the 
pniae  of  rustics. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  it  has  sometimes 
Imppened  to  others,  who  have  the  good  or  ill 
bftane  to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under 
%»  came  censures  upon  the  Uke  occasions.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  prevent  any  mis- 
repceaentations  of  such  failures,  by  remarking, 
chat  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the  command 
if  ita  possessor;  that  the  power  of  pleasing  is 
fmj  often  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that  all 
npoctation  lessens  surprise,  yet  some  surprise 
•  Deceeeary  to  gayety ;  and  that  those  who  de- 
nre  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  con- 
tiflNite  to  its  production,  since  the  mind  stag- 
■ataa  without  external  ventilation,  and  that  efier- 
mccfinrn  of  the  fancy,  which  flashes  into  tran- 
sport, can  be  raised  only  by  the  infusion  of  dis- 
■i^lar  ideas. 


Nd  lOS.]     Satitrdat,  March  9,  1751. 

tftm  im0que  auiduo  labvMtur  tempore  motu 

ilSw  Uvia  kora  poUtt ;  ted  mt  umda  impelUtur  umdm, 
Vrgnmr^t  prutr  vtmUmit^  mrgttque  prior  em, 
Ttmjpf  ncfngvatt  pmriter,  pariierque  teqmmtmr. 

•VID. 

WVk  eoMCant  ■oCion  m  the  moments  f  lide, 
liliold  ia  nmnuif  life  tbe  roIUnf  tide, 
fW  Dooe  ean  stem  by  art,  or  stop  by  power, 

» flowing  ocean,  or  the  fleeting  hour ; 

wave  by  wave  pursu'd  arrives  on  shore, 

I  each  impelled  behind  impels  before : 
So  time  on  time  revofving  we  descry ; 
Vs  miooles  follow,  «id  ao  minutes  fly «        el  pnnfSTOic. 

'^LiFB,"  sa^s  Seneca,  "is  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
URMg  oir  wittch  we  are  perpetnail  j  changing  our 


scenes:  we  first  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then 
youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasmg  part  of  old  ase." 
The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in 
me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man, 
the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gra- 
dual change  of  his  disposition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he 
flouts  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sunk  into  a 
slumber  amidst  my  meditations,  and,  on  a  sud- 
den, found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the  sbiieks  of 
alarm,  the  whistin  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of 
waters. 

My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  cu- 
riosity ;  but  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  whither  we  were  goins,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  confusion,  I  was 
told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean 
of^fe ;  that  wc  had  already  passed  the  streigfata 
of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished^ 
some  by  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  ne- 
ghgence,  of^  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them ; 
and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  aban- 
doned to  the  v^inds  and  billows,  without  an^ 
other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pi* 
lot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose 
among  great  numbers  that  oflfercd  their  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ; 
and  first  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a 
stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands,  which 
every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure:  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  which,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent, 
was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond 
these  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which  ha 
first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse 
of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  covered  with 
so  thick  a  mist,  that  Uie  most  perspicacious  eve 
could  see  but  a  httle  way.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  im- 
expectedly  while  they  were  courting  the  sale 
with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  Uiey 
had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed 
those  whom  they  found  in  their  way  agamst  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insonnount- 
able ;  but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed, 
yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities fam^xterity  or  courage,  since,  though 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they 
might  often  avoid  it  by  obUque  direction. 

ft  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer 
with  much  care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  uni- 
versal infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think 
himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  consorts  every 
moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  dos^  over  them,  than  their  fate  and 
their  misconduct  were  forgotten;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence ; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  1^  vewel,  and  beUeved  hmiself  able  to 
■tern  the  whirlpool  in  which  biafineDd  waa  fwil 
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lowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocki  on  which  he  was 
duhed ;  nor  was  it  often  observed  that  the  sight 
of  a  wreck  made  any  man  change  his  course ; 
if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  lefl  himself  again  to  the  disposal 
of  chance. 

This  nesUgence  did  not  proceed  from  indif- 
ference or  trom  weariness  ot  their  present  con- 
dition ;  for  not  one  of  those  who  thus  rushed 
upon  destruction,  failed,  when  he  was  sinking, 
to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many 
■pent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning  others 
against  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
confessedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream  of  life,  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage ;  so  that  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long  soever  he  mi^ht,  by  favour- 
able accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, be  must  sink  at  last 

This  necessity  of  perishing  mi^ht  have  been 
expected  to  sadden  tne  gay,  and  intimidate  the 
daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  ti- 
morous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifi- 
cations which  nature  offered  them  as  the  solace 
of  their  labours ;  yet  in  effect,  none  seemed  less 
to  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was 
most  dreadful ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing their  danger  from  themselves;  and  those 
who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amuse- 
ment for  the  present  moment,  and  generally 
entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope, 
who  was  the  constant  associate  ol  the  voyage  of 
life. 

Vet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even 
to  those  whom  she  favoured  most,  was,  not  that 
they  should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink 
last;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  rest  for  seeming 
to  believe  it  Hope,  indeed^  apparently  mocked 
the  credulity  of  her  compamons ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  vessels  grew  leaky,  she  reaoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety ;  and  none  were  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage, 
than  they  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  of^  life  was  the  gulf 
qfhUempenafict,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks, of  which  the  pointea  crags  were  con- 
cealed under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  whidi  JBase  spread  couches  of  re- 
pose, and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled 
the  song  of  invitation.  Within  right  of  these 
rocks  aU  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always 
at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  nar- 
row outlet  by  which  they  might  escape;  but 
very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
strances, be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  ap- 
proach io  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  short  enjoy- 
ment oftibat  delicious  region,  after  which  tney 
always  determined  to  pursue  theur  course  witli- 
oat  any  other  deviation. 


Reason  was  too  often  premiled  open  ao  frr 
by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  coarge  wilk> 
in  the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  IntemperaDoe,  wImn 
indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew  i^ 
by  insensible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  Shi 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  all  herfbiet 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  draug^  of  thi 
gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  l>e  overcome; 
and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  cirdes  with 
a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
whelmed and  lost  Those  few  whom  Reiaoa 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  Bufiered  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  oat 
from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  ii»- 
able  to  continue  their  course  with  the  sum 
strength  and  faciUty  as  before,  but  floated  aloaf 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  evoy 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  va> 
ter,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  dfegrees,  after  lo^ 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedientii  alwaji 
repining  at  their  own  folly,  and  wamiiip  etboi 
against  the  first  approach  of  the  gulf  of  IirtMi> 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  thi 
breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  of  the  vesMb  wfaith 
had  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleason. 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  ia 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  pteaerrei 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  reoeivea  only  t 
single  blow;  but  I  remarked  that  few  Temb 
lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired^  aor 
was  it  found  that  the  artists  themselves  oontinsd 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  tUr 
assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which  io  the  Toyafa  rf 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  ne|[^igenty  «a% 
that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly!  ftr 
they  passed  forward  till  they  had  ■'rfiHj'—- 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  thcj  had  w 
sued  from  the  streights  of  infancy,  peosh  m  tb 
way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  crocs  bnm, 
without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or  the  angoub  of 
expectation.  But  such  as  had  often  fidka 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  h^ 
sided  by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  wi(k 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassed  thenadftf 
by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  herself  coold  flsttr 
with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fttfeof  tb 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alamid 
with  an  admonition  from  some  nnknovi 
Power :  **  Gaze  not  idly  upon  otbeii|  whaa 
thou  thyself  art  sinking.  Whcnioe  is  Ihb 
thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  ftff 
are  equally  endangered  ?'*  I  looked,  and  siMf 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  staitsdaM 
awaked. 


No.  103.]     Tuesday,  March  19, 1751. 
Scire  vobimt  ttcreta  demnUf  otfua  irndt  i 


They  search  the  aecret*  of  the  hoaM,  sad  m 
Are  worshipped  there,  and  fear'd  for  ^nfluX 


Curiosity  is  one  of  the  permanent  and 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intellect  Eviiy  tl* 
vance  into  knowledge  opens  new  prospeel^ttl 
produces  new  incitements  to  fiuther 
All  the  attainments  possible  in  our 
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•(••▼idently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of  en- 
bjineiit ;  coniiueft  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of 
hndling  ambition,  discovery  has  no  effect  but  of 
IBWng  expectation ;  the  gratification  of  one  de- 
liie  encourages  another;  and,  after  all  our  la- 
iNNirs,  studies,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continually 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  completion  of  our 
jcfaemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
Mtisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
Gw  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  oflen  ani- 
by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
inbordination  to  any  other  principle;  we  are 
to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 
our  observations  to  a  further  end;  we 
a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain ; 
nin  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we  may 
MMitfwylate  the  a^tation  of  the  water;  we 
nuige  uom  city  to  citv,  though  we  profess  nei- 
Amt  mrchitecture  nor  k>rtificaUon ;  we  cross  seas 
bbIj  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
BMioe  in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by  no- 
pel^  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a 
ct  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  and 
thing  poUshed,  every  thing  ereat  and 
thing  little ;  we  do  not  see  a  tnicket  but 
vith  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
iptacC  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pBTOeit. 

Tlua  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
m  pfoportion  as  the  powers  ofthe  mind  are  ele- 
iSled  and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces 
Ommi  speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the 
imideiir  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of  his 
Mpaeity,  when  he  declares  to  the  high- priest  of 
^|fpL  that  he  has  no  desire  eoually  powerful 
mm  tiiat  of  finding  the  origin  or  the  Nile,  and 
Ami  1m  would  quit  all  the  projects  of  the  civil 
for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which  had 
ao  lon^  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he 
1  inmish  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to 
wtith.  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might 
fUd.  without  disgrace,  makes  them  declare, 
Awt  lume  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  in- 
enftM  of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  ao- 
|MKnient  which  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use, 
nr  which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oc- 
eiMoal  su(>eriority;  but  whoever  attends  the 
MOtkina  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
int  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  yieation,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or 
Mw«  accurate  discussion,  precedes  all  thoughts 
af  profit,  or  of  competition ;  and  that  his  desires 
Inewingby  instantaneous  impulse,  though  their 
fijriit  may  be  invigorated,  or  their  efforts  renew- 
ed, by  sobsequent  considerations.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  cuoosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
■eas  than  confers  pleasure :  we  are  more  pained 
bj  i|^ranoe  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Cu- 
noarty  is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and 
tomentsus,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with 
ky»  however,  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
ha  quenched. 

Il  ie  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after 
lw»wledge  most  have  proposed  knowledge  only 
ii  Uanr  reward  ;  and  that  science,  though  per- 
hpa  the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the  daugnter 
tfoniosity:  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
hH  wliiiiiil  the  course  ofthe  stars,  foresaw  the 
Vi  of  their  diaooveiiee  to  the  farilitalion  of  com- 


f  merce,  or  the  roenaoration  of  time  7  They  were 
delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 
skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places ;  what  they  admired  they  were  anxious  to 
understand,  and  in  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men, 
who  appear  satisfied  with  their  intellectual  pos- 
sessions, and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of^en- 
larging  their  conceptions;  before  whom  the 
world  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally 
unmoved  by  nature  or  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  tempo- 
rary eflect  of  a  predominant  passion ;  a  lover 
finds  no  inclination  to  travel  any  path,  but  that 
which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  his  mistress ;  a 
trader  can  pay  httle  attentUn  to  common  occur- 
rences, when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a 
storm.    It  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  a 
total  immersion  m  sensuality;  corporeal  plea- 
sures may  be  indulged  till  the  memory  of  every 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obUterated ;  the  mind, 
long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state, 
is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking ;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturb^l  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  agam  to 
ignorance  and  rest 

But,  indeed,  if  we  except  them  to  whom  the 
continual  task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life 
denies  all  opportunities  ofdeviation  from  their 
own  narrow  track,  the  number  of  such  as  five 
without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  with  cheap 
amusements,  and  waste  their  fives  in  researchea 
of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  in- 
quisitiveness,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial 
employments  and  minute  studies,  and  detain 
them  in  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousneas 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  fati^e  of  laborious 
efibrts,  enchant  tnem  at  once  with  ease  and  no- 
velty, and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury  of  learn- 
ing The  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  the 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  sinks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  ot 
the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  con- 
structor of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content 
themselves  to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industri- 
ous, are  at  least  employed  without  injury  to 
others ;  but  it  seldom  tiappens  that  we  can  con- 
tain ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear 
to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earUer 
years  by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination, 
quickness  of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge, 
when  he  entered  into  life,  he  appfied  himseL 
witib  particular  inouisitiveness  to  examine  the 
various  motives  of^  human  actions,  the  coinpfi- 
cated  influence  of  mingled  afiections,  the  difier- 
ent  modifications  of  interest  and  ambition,  and 
the  various  causes  of  miscarriage  and  success 
both  in  pubUc  and  private  afiairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what 
purpose  all  these  observations  were  collected,  or 
now  Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue 
or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  attention  to  chanffes 
of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsideration,  salues 
of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualities  by  which 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not 
deny  the  study  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of 
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a  wife  man ;  thej  therefore  flattered  his  canity, 
ap^auded  his  discoveries,  and  listened  withsub- 
missiTe  modesty  to  his  lectures  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and  the 
instabihty  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various 
motives  which  agitate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule 
of  the  modern  dream  of  a  ruling  passion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to 
a  close  inspection  into  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
He  had  no  mterest  in  view,  and  therefore  no  de- 
sign of  supplantation :  he  had  no  malevolence, 
and  therefore  detected  faults  without  any  inten- 
tion to  expose  them ;  but  having  once  found  the 
art  of  engaging  his  attention  upon  others,  he  had 
no  inclination  to  call  it  back  to  himself^  but  has 
passed  his  time  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  rising  character,  and  hved  upon  a  small 
estate  without  any  thought  of  increasing  it 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  ge- 
neral master  of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  the  intrigues,  private  marriages,  com- 
petitions, and  stratagems  of  half  a  century.  He 
knows  the  mortgages  upon  every  man's  estate, 
the  terms  upon  which  every  spendthrift  raises 
his  money,  the  real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every 
lady,  the  jointure  stijiulated  by  every  contract, 
and  the  expectations  of  every  family  from  maid- 
en aunts  and  childless  acquaintances.  He  can 
relate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knows  how 
much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  his  butler, 
and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  his  steward; 
he  can  tell  where  the  manor-house  is  falling, 
though  large  sums  are  yeariy  paid  for  repairs; 
and  where  the  tenants  are  felling  woods  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence,  he  is  inadvert- 
ently guilty  of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He 
sees  no  man's  servant  without  draining  him  of  his 
trust ;  he  enters  no  family  without  flattering  the 
children  into  discoveries ;  he  is  a  perpetual  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours;  and  knows,  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks 
of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his 
indostry  has  not  hitherto  been  very  mischievous 
to  others,  or  dangerous  to  himself:  but  since  he 
cannot  enjoy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering 
it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is 
obliged  to  traffic  Uke  the  chymists,  and  purchase 
one  secret  with  another;  he  is  every  day  more 
hated  as  he  is  more  known ;  for  he  is  considered 
by  ereat  numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and 
their  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can 
much  love  him  of  whom  he  Uves  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not 
laudable,  the  intention  of  regulating  his  own  be- 
haviour by  the  experience  of  others,  by  an  acci- 
dental declension  to  minuteness,  betrayed  Nuga- 
culus, not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste  of  a 
life  which  mi^t  have  been  honourably  passed  in 
public  services,  or  domestic  virtues.  He  has  lost 
nis  original  intention,  and  given  up  bis  mind  to 
employments  that  engross,  but  do  not  improve  it 
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None  e'er  rejeeti  hyperbolas  of  praiM. 


jur. 


Thk  appcu^nt  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to 
his  own  happiness  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek 


from  one  another  assistance  and  suppo 
necessity  of  joint  efforts  for  the  execati< 
great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety  o 
disseminated  in  the  species,  and  the  p: 
between  the  defects  and  excellences  of 
persons,  demand  an  interchange  of  fc 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  by 
reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  ma 
society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  or 

time  when  the  inhabitants  of  any  coun 

in  a  state  of  equality,  without  distinctiof 

or  peculiarity  of  possessions,  it  is  rea» 

believe  that  every  man  was  then  lovec 

portion  as  he  could  contribute  by  his 

or  his  skill  to  the  supply  of  natural  wan 

was  then  little  room  for  peevish  dislik* 

pricious  favour ;  the  affection  admitted 

heart  was  rather  esteem  than  tendemc 

kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benef 

when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom  o 

tune,  property  and  superiority  were  in 

and  established,  so  that  many  were  ooi 

to  labour  for  the  support  of^  a  few,  tl 

whose  passions  swelled  above  their  wi 

turally  laid  out  their  superfluities  upon  p 

and  those  who  could  not  gain  friendshi] 

cessary  offices,  endeavoured  to  promt 

interest  by  luxiuious  gratifications,  and  I 

needs,  which  they  might  be  courted  to  si 

The  desires  of  mankind  are  much  moi 

rous  than  their  attainments,  and  the  ca| 

ima^nation  much  larger  than  the  actu 

ment     Multitudes  are  therefore  unsatiil 

their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to 

his  condition  by  the  favour  of  another,  u 

flnds  no  room  for  the  exertion  of  snreat  q 

or  perceives  himself  excelled  by  his  rivi 

by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  becooi 

able  where  lie  cannot  be  important,  and  1 

degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing 

the  most  useful  studies,  and  most  vahn 

quisitions. 

This  art,  like  others,  is  cultivated  in 
tion  to  its  usefulness,  and  will  always 
most  where  it  is  most  rewarded ;  for  ttui 
we  And  it  practised  with  great  assidoit 
absolute  governments,  where  honours  an 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  al 
vour  to  propitiate,  and  who  soon  beoo 
much  accustomed  to  compliance  and  o 
ness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most 
address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessary 
cure  attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  ezpei 
that  no  man  is  much  pleased  with  a  com 
who  does  not  increase,  in  some  respect,  fa 
ness  of  himself;  and  therefore,  he  that 
rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  1 
tie  hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  wa; 
hour  and  merit,  must  consider  with  dm 
how  to  display  his  patron's  excellences  t 
own ;  that  whenever  he  approaches,  he 
the  ima^nation  with  pleasing  dreams,  ao 
away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpet) 
cession  of  delightful  images. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  eflbi 
turning  the  attention  upon  advantages  W 
really  possessed,  or  upon  prospects  whid 
spreads  before  hope ;  for  whoever  can 
or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generalh 
from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gifts^  wliicn 
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with  latiffaction,  and  of  which,  when  he 
irtfuliy  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
kiom  be  displeased. 

Ihit  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  un- 
iManding  to  an  application  only  to  the  pas- 
lu,  and  who  have  learned  to  denve  hope  from 

t other  sources  than  industry  and  virtue,  sel- 
retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  sufficient  to 
lend  them  against  the  constant  recurrence  of 
Bptation  to  falsehood.  lie  that  is  too  desirous 
he  loved,  will  soon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when 
fkmM  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
I^M,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civi- 
tof  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topics  of  pane- 
hei  and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and 
pities  conferred  by  himsen. 
pVe  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed, 

^ avated  by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no 

nee  was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that 
nately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only 
commendations  which  he  deserves,  will  soon 
to  give  way  to  others,  that  regale  him 
ftk  more  compass  of  music.  The  greatest 
Wmn  virtue  bears  no  proportion  to  human 
lily.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
|l  are,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others 
thiYik  us  still  better  than  we  think  our- 
To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions 
deserve  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit, 
pay  a  tribute.  We  have  always  preten- 
to  fame,  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
to  be  disputable,  and  which  we  are  desir- 
to  strengthen  by  a  new  sufirage  ;  we  have 
jt  hopes  which  we  suspect  to  be  fallacious, 
«f  which  we  eagerly  snatoh  at  every  con- 
"  n. 

,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  ap- 
under  the  conauct  of  truth,  and  to  se- 
credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  such  praise 
ty  be  ratified  by  the  conscience ;  but  the 
•once  habituated  to  the  lusciousness  of  eu- 
_^,  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidi- 
l%ind  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  call- 
■fbr  higher  gratifications. 
mm  acarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discem- 
m  may  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and 
j^ioai  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery; 
rjHiv  low  the  genius  may  descend  by  succes- 
M  fradations  of  servility,  and  how  swiftly  it 
py  All  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood.  No 
ta  can,  indeed,  observe,  without  indignation, 
i  what  names,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
iMi,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
Mhed,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed. 
I  ku  never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the 
biderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
Mlftd,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
m  denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were 
Vlig  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
m%  not  round  correspondent  flatterers  through 
I  their  subordinations,  except  when  they  have 
m  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and 
•Pt  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
IBigjfiist 

Am  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to 
il^  away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise, 
MB  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic  veneration 
tfcb  pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
Kmri  themselves  to  be  worsnipped  in  their 
m  with  altars  and  sacrifices ;  and  in  an  age 
ye  enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
0n  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  have 


Ittay, 


been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  was  the  re- 
proach of  humanity  to  number  among  men;  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  that  read  or  wrote  their  aeification,  from 
hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  nature. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  with- 
out vindications,  and  whom  we  must  confess  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay :  they 
have  committed,  against  full  conviction,  the 
crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  en- 
croachments of  vice,  have  incitoa  her  progress, 
and  celebrated  her  conquests.  But  tnere  is  a 
lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  understanding 
has  not  made  them  capable  of  eoual  guilt  Every 
man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct ;  whom  the  honour 
of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance  re- 
conciles to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ; 
and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to  esteem 
him,  by  whose  regard  they  consider  themselves 
as  (hstmguished  and  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  Stu- 
pidity is  soon  blinded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles 
of  dependance.  To  solicit  patronage,  is,  at  least, 
in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  sale.  None  can  be 
pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised 
without  falsehooa ;  few  can  be  assiduous  with- 
out servility,  and  none  can  be  servile  withoat 
corruption. 
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-Animcnum 


b^uUUf  et  e€tca  maguafiu  atpidin*  iuelL        nrw 

Vain  man  runs  headlonr,  to  caprice  retifned 
Impell'd  by  paacion,  and  with  foUy  blind. 

I  WIS  lately  considering,  among  other  objects  of 
speculation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  vnivertal  re- 
gistefy  an  office  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
accoimt  of  his  superfluities  and  wants,  of  what- 
ever he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  selL  My  ima- 
gination soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to 
which  this  design  may  be  extended  by  integrity 
and  industry,  and  the  advantages  which  may  be 
justly  hopea  from  a  general  mart  of  intelligence, 
when  once  its  reputation  shall  be  so  established, 
that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  shall  be  feared 
from  it;  when  an  application  to  it  shall  not  be 
censured  as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor 
its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortuitous  sug- 

Sestions  of  men  obhged  not  to  appear  ignorant. 
L  place  where  every  exuberance  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  every  deficiency  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratifications, 
and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ; 
where  the  stock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  in- 
tellectual may  be  brought  together,  and  where 
all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  re- 
Uef,  pleasure,  and  accommodation ;  must  equally 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  philo- 
sopher, of  him  who  mingles  in  the  tumult  of  bu- 
siness, and  him  who  only  hves  to  amuse  himself 
with  Uie  various  employments  and  pursuits  of 
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olh«iB»  NorwilliCbeanaiimftiiictingBchoolto 
Um  gieatett  siasten  of  m«Uiod  and  despatch,  if 
Mich  multiplicitj  can  be  presenred  from  embar- 
imasment,  and  such  tumult  from  inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project, 
and  filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulations,  its 
conveniences,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences, 
I  sunk  graduailv  into  slumber:  but  the  same 
images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued  to 
float  upon  my  fancy.  I  perceived  myself  at  the 
gate  ot  an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable 
multitudes  were  passing  without  confusion : 
every  face  on  which  I  fiixed  my  eyes,  seemed 
settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  important 
purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eager- 
ness and  expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn, 
and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasmg  state  of 
an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  were  busv,  giv- 
ing place  every  moment  to  those  who  had  more 
importance  in  their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  at  last  I 
saw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quick- 
ness of  her  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be 
my  long-k>ved  protectress.  Curiosity.  ^*  Great 
goddess,'*  said  I,  "may  thv  votary  be  permitted 
to  implore  thy  favour;  if  thou  hast  been  mv  di- 
rectress from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  if  I  have 
followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva- 
riable fidelity;  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call, 
and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another ; 
if  I  have  never  stopped  at  the  invitations  of  for- 
tune, nor  forgotten  thy  authority  in  the  bowers 
of  pleasure ;  inform  me  now  whither  Chance  has 
conducted  me.*' 

"  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power, 
**  in  the  presence  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  whom 
the  father  of  sods  and  men  has  sent  down  to 
register  the  demands  and  pretensions  of  man- 
kind, that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced  to 
order,  and  that  none  may  complain  hereafter  of 
bein^  doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  un- 
quahfied,  of  possessing  faculties  for  which  they 
cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that  languish 
unobserved  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exert 
thenu  of  being  encumbered  with  superfluities 
(which  they  would  wiUingly  resign,  or  of  wast- 
ing Away  in  desires  which  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Justice  is  now  to  examine  every  man's  wishes, 
and  Truth  is  to  record  them :  let  us  approach, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great  trans- 
action." 

She  then  moved  ^rward,  and  Truth,  who 
knew  her  among  the  most  faithful  of  her  fol- 
lowers, beckoned  her  to  advance,  till  we  were 
placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice.  The  first  who 
required  the  assistance  of  the  office,  came  for- 
ward with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumour  of  dignity, 
and  shaking  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand,  de- 
manded to  be  registers  by  Truth,  as  the  Mfls- 
cenas  of  the  present  age,  the  chief  encourager  of 
literary  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with 
certainty  of^  succour.  Justice  very  mildly  in- 
quired, whether  he  had  calculated  the  expense 
of  such  a  declaration  7  Whether  he  had  been 
informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would 
swarm  about  him?  Whether  he  could  distin- 
guish idleness  and  negligence  from  calamity,  os- 
tentation from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit  ? 
To  these  questions  he  seemed  not  well  provided 


with  a  reply,  but  repealed  hiBdeaira  to  be 
ed  a  patron.  Justice  then  offered  to  regialsr  Ui 
proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he  shorii 
never  sufiler  himself  to  be  flattered ;  that  hf 
should  never  delay  an  audience  when  ha  hti 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  ho  should  never  6^ 
courage  followers  without  intending  to  rewari 
them.  These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  aeospt* 
ed ;  for  what,  said  he,  is  the  end  of  patrons^ 
but  the  pleasure  of  r^ing  dedications,  boldm^ 
multitudes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  thor 
hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  anxietjr,  flattiswjf 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  diaminsing  thai 
for  impatience  ?  Justice  heard  his  coDnaw% 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  Ihi 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  pofaliB 
nuisances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice  waraei 
to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  thi 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  wfaidi 
languages  and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  aU 
capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  pjut 
of  the  gay  mein  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstroctka 
of  the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing  or 
cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  thb  gmt 
adept  with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  ad- 
dress awkward  and  his  speech  barbarous  o^ 
dered  him  to  be  registered  as  a  tall  fellow  whs 
wanted  emi^oyment,  and  might  serve  ia'aaj 
post  where  tne  knowledge  of  riding  and  wrilim 
was  not  rcmiired. 

A  man  ot  a  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect 
required  notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  tent 
out,  a  certain  day,  on  a  submarine  voyage,  wti 
of  his  willingness  to  take  in  passengers  for  is 
more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  ni^ 
sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  mk 
he  retired  to  a  convenient  stand,  in  ezpeefeilioB 
of  filling  his  ship,  and  growing  ridi  io  a  siiot 
time  by  the  secrecy,  safety,  and  expedition  if 
the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  advertise  the  curioa%  ifail 
he  had,  for  the  advancement  of  true  knowkdii^ 
contrived  an  optical  instrument,  by  which  thnt 
who  laid  out  tneir  industry  on  memorials  of  ifat 
changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  diieeM 
of  the  weathercocks  on  the  hitherside  of  iht 
lunar  worid. 

Another  wished  to  be  known  as  the  anthorof 
an  invention,  by  which  cities  or  kingdoms  mi^ 
be  made  warm  in  winter  by  a  sinj^e  fire,  a  m» 
tie,  and  pipe.  Another  had  a  vehicle  by  wfakka 
man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  c 
floating  in  an  inundation,  without  any  * 
nience,  till  the  water  should  subside, 
considered  these  projects  as  of  no  impoitsaoi 
but  to  their  authors,  and  therefore  scarcely  cos> 
descended  to  examine  them  ;  but  Truth  it£md 
to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  cos  ho* 
to  give  notice  of  a  universal  medicine,  by  wlidb 
all  diseases  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  fife 
protracted  beyond  the  age  of  Pfestor.  Botl*^ 
tice  informed  Uiem,  that  one  universal  i 
was  sufficient,  and  she  shoula  delay  the 
tion  till  she  saw  who  could  longest 
own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  ofiers ' 
bitcd  and  examined.    I  remarked,  amoAff  tNi 
mighty  multitude,  that,  of  intallectual 
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inj  had  great  exuberance,  and  few  con- 
J  want :  of  eveiy  art  there  were  a  hun- 
esaors  for  a  single  pupil ;  but  of  other 
Its,  inch  as  riches,  honours,  and  prefer- 

found  none  that  had  too  mucn,  but 
8  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  them- 
titied  to  a  larger  dividend. 
I  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women 
it  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want 
n ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  those  who 
nerous  oflfspring,  to  give  notice  of  a  son 
ter  to  be  spared ;  but,  though  appear- 
imised  well  on  both  sides,  me  bargain 
loceeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  incli- 
adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their 
I  to  promote  some  scheme  of  public 
a  thousand  proposals  were  immeoiately 
nong  which  they  hesitated  till  death, 
.  the  de<;ision. 

mmI  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 
ockscended  to  ask  me,  what  was  my 
at  her  office  ?  I  was  struck  with  the 
m1  question,  and  awaked  by  my  efibrta 

it 


have  riaen  to  the  eye  of  TUiity,  how  many  ideal 
converts  have  elevated  seal,  now  often  wit  haa 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antaconitta. 
and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vances of  his  authority,  the  imroutabilitr  of  hia 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 


A<m 


Itdit 


SiTURDAT,  March  23,  1751. 

ttmwunta  deUt  dies,  naturm  jndieU  am 

•cic. 


tin  fieticMu  of  opimon,  and  confimu  the 
of  nature. 

iiaary  to  the  success  of  flattery,  that  it 
nodated  to  particular  circumstances  or 
lyand  enter  the  heart  on  that  side  where 
mm  stand  ready  to  receive  it  A  lady 
itens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but 
r  beauty ;  a  merchant  always  expects 
hia  influence  at  the  bank,  his  import- 
lie  exchange,  the  height  of  his  credit, 
Ctent  of  his  traffic :  and  the  author  will 
e  pleased  \»'ithout  lamentations  of  the 
learning,  the  conspiracies  against  gc- 
thc  slow  progress  of  merit,  or  some 
the  magnanimity  of  those  who  encoun- 
f  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of  know- 
trust  for  the  reward  of  their  labours  to 
ent  and  gratitude  of  posterity. 
umnce  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immor- 
ition  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of 
Jtween  amicable  writers.  To  raise 
r  more  durable  than  brass^  and  more  con- 
bdM  mframidSy  has  been  long  the  com- 
t  of  literature  ;  but  among  the  innume- 
itecta  that  erect  columns  to  themselves, 
neater  part,  either  for  want  of  durable 
or  of^art  to  dispose  them,  see  their 
wish  as  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
Uiose  few  that  for  a  while  attract  the 
idiind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  foun- 
id  soon  sink  by  the  saps  of  time, 
se  afibrds  a  more  striking  conviction  of 
'  of  human  hopes,  than  a  public  Ubrary ; 
in  see  the  wall  crowded  on  every  side 
f  Tolumes,  the  works  of  laborious  me- 
and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
It  by  the  catalogue,  and  preserved  only 
16  tne  pomp  of  learning,  without  con- 
low  many  hours  have  bieen  wasted  in 
iTOura,  how  often  imagination  has  an- 
he  praises  of  futurity,  how  many  statues 


Doemmentafort  wtajorOf  pumfragiU  Uto 
Slartnt  twperbi, 

Inmliinff  chance  ne*er  calHd  with  louder  vi 
On  ■weUiuf  mortali  to  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  perform- 
ances are  thus  treasured  up  in  roagnincent  ob- 
scurity, most  are  forgotten,  because  they  never 
deserved  to  be  remembered,and  owed  the  honours 
which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to 
genius,  to  labour  or  to  art,  but  to  tne  prejudice  of 
taction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  serviUty 
of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men 
whose  works  are  now  totally  neglected,  men- 
tioned with  praises  by  their  contemporaries,  as 
the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legislators  of 
science.  Curiosity  is  naturally  excited,  Uieir 
volumes  after  long  inquiry  are  fomid,  bat  seldom 
reward  the  labour  of  the  search.  Every  period 
of  time  has  produced  these  bubbles  of  artificial 
fame,  which  are  kept  up  awhile  by  the  breath  of 
fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are  annihi- 
lated. The  learned  often  bewail  the  loss  of  an- 
cient writers  whose  characters  have  survived 
their  works ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  re- 
trieve them,  we  ahoald  find  them  only  the 
Granvilles,  Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sheffields 
of  their  time,  and  wonder  by  what  infittnation 
or  caprice  they  could  be  raised  to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have 
sunk  into  oblivion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  nnm- 
bcr  with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kinds  of 
literary  fame  seem  destined  to  various  measures 
of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay; some  rise  more  slowly,  but  last  long. 
Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of  transient  fragrance, 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  its 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted 
in  a  short  time  by  its  own  luxuriance^  are  the 
writers  who  take  advantage  of  present  incidents 
or  characters  which  strongly  interest  the  pas- 
sions, and  enga^  universal  attention.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtam  readers,  when  we  discuss  % 
question  which  every  one  is  desirous  to  under- 
stand, which  is  debated  in  every  assembly,  and 
has  divided  the  nation  into  parties ;  or  when  we 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public 
conduct  has  made  almost  eveij  man  his  enemy 
or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  circulation  of  sucn 
productions  all  the  motives  of  interest  and  vanity 
concur;  the  disputant  enlar^  his  knowledge, 
the  zealot  animates  his  passion,  and  every  man 
is  desirous  to  inform  himself  concemuig  afiairs 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  variously  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how 
many  subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of 
party  is  diffused ;  and  what  muhitudes  fancy 
thetnselves  afiected  by  every  satire  or  panegyne 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  uiy 
time,  taken  occasion  to  mention  him  with  praifi 
or  blame,  whoever  happens  to  love  or  hate  any 
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of  his  adherents,  as  he  wishes  to  confirm  his 
opinion,  and  to  strengthen  his  part^,  will  dili- 
jmtly  peruse  every  paper  from  which  he  can 
nope  for  sentiments  like  his  own.  An  object, 
however  small  in  itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, 
will  engross  all  the  rays  of  light ;  and  a  transac- 
tion, however  trivial,  swells  into  importance 
when  it  presses  immediately  on  our  attention. 
He  that  shall  peruse  the  political  pamphlets  of 
any  past  reign,  will  wonder  why  tney  were  so 
eagerly  read,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many  of 
the  performances  which  had  power  to  inflame 
factions,  and  All  a  kingdom  witn  confusion,  have 
now  very  little  effect  upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compositions  of 
later  hirelings  shall  lie  e()ually  despised.  In 
proportion  as  those  who  write  on  temporary  sub- 
jects are  exalted  above  their  merit  at  first,  they 
are  afterwards  depressed  below  it ;  nor  can  the 
brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most  artful  sub- 
tility  of  reasoning,  hope  for  much  esteem  from 
those  whose  regard  is  no  longer  quickened  by 
curiosity  or  pride. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertists,  even 
when  they  contend  for  philosophical  or  theologi- 
cal truth,  to  be  soon  laid  aside  and  slighted. 
Either  the  question  is  decided,  and  there  is  no 
more  place  for  doubt  and  opposition :  or  man- 
kind despair  of  understanding  it,  and  grow  weary 
of  disturbance,  content  themselves  with  quiet 
ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  harassed  with  labours 
which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompensing  with 
knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely 
oxpect  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  writ- 
ings are  secure  of  veneration:  yet  it  oflen  happens 
that  the  general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obscures 
the  hooka  in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any 
tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  we  seldom  look  back  to 
the  arguments  upon  which  it  was  first  esta- 
blished or  can  bear  that  tediousness  of  deduction, 
And  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  which  its  author 
was  forceato  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify 
it  in  tht  weakness  of  novelty  against  obstinacy 
«nd  envy. 

,It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy 
is  derived  from  Boyle^s  discovery  of  the  qualities 
of  the  air  j  yet  of  those  who  now  adopt  or  en- 
large his  theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of 
his  experiments.  His  name  is,  indeed,  reve- 
renced; but  his  works  are  neglected:  we  are 
contented  to  know,  that  he  conquered  his  oppo- 
nents, without  inquiring  what  cavils  were  pro- 
ducea  affainst  him,  or  by  what  proofs  they  were 
confuted. 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  to  studies 
lK>undless  and  inexhaustible,  as  experiments  and 
Batural  philosophy.  These  are  always  lost  in 
successive  compilations,  as  new  advances  are 
made,  and  former  observations  become  more 
fimiliar.  Others  spend  their  Hves  in  remarks 
on  language,  or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and 
only  aflbra  materials  for  lexicographers  and 
commentators,  who  are  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy 
the  memory  of  their  predecessors  by  amplifica- 
tion, transposition,  or  contraction.  Every  new 
system  of  nature  ^ves  birth  to  a  swarm  of  expo- 
sitors, whose  busmess  is  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate it,  and  who  can  hope  to  exist  no  longer 


than  the  foundsr  of  their  sect  preserres  Us  icpt- 
tation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  oonrnoaliei 
from  which  an  author,  howerer  learned  or  ii- 
genious,  can  hope  a  long  continuance  of  iiune. 
He  who  has  carefully  studied  human  ttitm^ 
and  can  well  describe  it,  may  with  roost  reaioo 
flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon,  among  sU  fab  pr^ 
tensions  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  seems  to  hare 
pleased  himself  chiefly  with  h&  flssays,  wkkk 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms^  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  declares  has  expectatioi^ 
that  they  will  live  as  long  as  hooks  kuL  It  maj, 
however,  satisfy  an  honest  and  benerc^ent  aaai 
to  have  been  useful,  though  less 
nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to 
rewards  be  so  much  anxious  to  obtain 
as  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Provideiibs  i^ 
signs  him. 
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JlUmii  igilur  evntendere  vertihus 
Ceptre :  altemos  Mu$m  MeimiitM*  woUhamL 

On  themea  alternate  now  the  twaina  recita  % 
The  Mum*  in  alternate  themea  deliffat. 


Among  the  various  censures,  which  the  ibs> 
voidable  comparison  of  my  performuices  wiA 
those  of  my  predecessors  hiss  prodnoed,  thenii 
none  more  general  than  that  of  unifiwuit^ 
Many  of  my  readers  reinark  the  want  of  tboM 
changes  of  colours,  which  formeriy  fed  the  i^ 
tention  with  unexhausted  novelty,  and  c^d^o^ 
termixture  of  subjects,  or  alternation  oTnaDiML 
by  which  other  writers  relieved  wmrinfiw,  aai 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  pndioi 
of  uniting  gay  and  solemn  subjects  hi  toe  isttt 
paper,  because  it  seems  absurdf  for  an  aolhor  Is 
counteract  himself,  to  press  at  once  with  aqarf 
force  upon  both  parts  of  the  intellectual  bs!uM^ 
or  give  medicines,  which,  like  the  doobis  poiiai 
of  Drydcn,  destroy  the  force  of  one  ^lv^tf^fT,  1 
have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  divert,  alldlo■^• 
times  to  elevate  ;  but  have  imagined  it  a  omImi 
attempt  to  disturb  merriment  by  soleoDi^iOr 
interrupt  seriousness  by  drollery.  Yet  I  ibiil 
this  day  publish  two  letters  of  very  diflR^renl  tm- 
dency,  which  I  hope,  hke  tragi-comedj,  mi^ 
chance  to  please  even  when  they  are  not  cdti 
cally  approved. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  to» 
young  to  talk  at  the  table,  I  have  great  plsiiw 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  learned  fflia 
especially  when  they  discourse  of  things  Mdu 
do  not  understand ;  and  have,  therefore,  baaief 
late  particularly  delighted  with  many  di^MlM 
about  the  aJUeratUm  of  the  styie,  which,  they  i^^ii 
to  be  made  by  act  of  parliament 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  eone  ofltf 
the  room,- 1  asked  a  very  great  scholar  whilAi 
style  was  7  He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  shsoB 
hardly  understand  him  when  he  infimnsdM 
that  it  was  the  stated  and  established  medwdft 
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composing  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that 
I  should  understand  him  ;*  for  I  never  yet  knew 
tune  computed  in  my  life,  nor  can  imagine  why 
we  shoold  be'at  So  much  trouble  to  count  what 
we  cannot  keep.  He  did  not  tell  me  whether 
we  are  to  count  the  time  past,  or  tbe  time  to 
oome ;  but  i  have  considered  them  both  by  my- 
•elf^  aiid  think  it  as  foolish  to  count  time  that  is 
^ne,  as  money  that  is  spent;  and  as  for  the 
time  which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  farther  off 
by  coontinff :  and,  Uierefore,  when  anj^  pleasure 
is  promised  me,  I  always  think  of  the  time  as  lit- 
tle aal  can. 

I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every 


taskS)  and  without  account,  and  go  out  without 
telling  whither,  and  come  home  without  i%fud 
to  prescribed  hours,  or  &mily-rules.  t 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

PROPKRANTII. 

Ma.  Rambler, 

I  WAS  seized  this  morning  with  an  unusual 
pensiveness,  and  finding  that  books  only  served 
to  heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  is 
hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration  from  tbe  keed- 
ness  of  the  air  and  brightness  of  the  sun. 

As  I  wandered  wrapt  up  in  thought,  my  eyes 


one  that  talked  upon  this  subject,  of  whom  the  f  were  struck  with  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of 


greater  part  seem  not  to  understand  it  better 
Uian  myself;  for  though  they  often  hint  how 
much  the  nation  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice 
that  we  are  at  last  growing  wiser  than  our  an- 
cestors, I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from 
them,  that  any  body  has  died  sooner  or  been 
married  later  for  counting  time  wrong;  and, 
therefore,  I  began  to  fancy  that  there  was  a  great 
bustle  with  litue  consequence. 

At  last  two  friends  ot  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle  and 
Blr.  Starlight,  being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learn- 
ing, and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  began  to 
talk  about  the  new  style.  Sweet  Mr.  Starhght — 
I  am  anre  I  shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  Ilive ; 
fer  he  ftld  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce  look,  that 
we  flhonld  never  be  right  without  a  yearofeotifu- 
wbm.  Dear  Mr.  Rambleiy  did  you  ever  hear  any 
tbmg  so  charming?  a  wjkole  year  of  confusion  ! 
When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mamma's,  I  have 
thought  one  night  of  confusion  worth  a  thousand 
■tg^ts  of  rest ;  and  if  I  can  but  see  a  year  of  con- 
loaioii,  a  whole  year,  of  cards  in  one  room,  and 
dancings  in  another,  here  a  feast,  and  there  a 
maequerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hur- 
riea,  and  messages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at 
tbe  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new  fashions, 
I  shall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  style 
or  the  new ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose 
from  the  nursery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part 
among  the  rest ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  I  can- 
ijo«£2a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of 
cwiiunon. 

Cyde,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  hand- 
tome  aa  Starlight,  very  gravely  maintained,  that 
•n  the  perplexity  may  be  avoided  by  leaping 
orer  deren  days  m  the  reckoning :  and,  indeec^ 
if  h  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
ftyle  is  a  delightful  thing ;  for  my  mamma  says 
I  shall  go  to  court  when  1  am  sixteen,  and  if  they 
can  hot  contrive  often  to  leap  over  eleven  days 
together,  the  months  of  restraint  will  soon  be  at 
tn  end.    It  is  strange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that 
haye  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never 
kfll  it  by  act  of  parliament  before.    Dear  Sir«  if 
faa  hwre  any  vote  or  interest,  get  them  but  for 
€iioe  A  destroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I  shall 
be  aa  old  as  some  married  ladies.    But  this  is 
dewed  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply 
With  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme ;  for  nothing  surely 
€ould  please  me  like  a  year  of  confusion,  when  I 
■ball  to  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen,  and 
^     next  to  my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  Uie 
-master  one  day,  and  the  next  for  the 
-master,  but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from 
to  drum ;  and  spend  all  my  time  without 
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deserted  infants,  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure, 
till,  by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  oegan  to 
reflect  on  the  fate  of  the  mothers.  For  to  what 
shelter  can  they  fly  7  Only  to  the  arms  of  their 
betrayer,  which  perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open 
to  receive  them  ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be 
the  transition  from  deluded  virtue  to  shameleas 
guilt,  and  from  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless 
wretchedness ! 

The  anguish  that  I  felt  left  me  no  rest,  tfll  I 
had,  by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  the 
women  of  the  town,  whose  misery  here  might 
satisfy  the  most  rigorous  censor;  and  whose 
participation  of  our  common  nature  inight  surely 
mduce  us  to  endeavour,  at  least,  their  preserva- 
tion from  eternal  punishment 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least 
innocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blame- 
less and  easy ;  but  for  the  arts  and  insinuations 
of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  fu^ 
nished  them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude 
them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
situation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by 
her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  oif 
turning  prostitute  for  bread,  and  judge  or  tbe 
enomuty  of  his  guilt  by  the  evib  whidi  it  pro* 
duces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  nonbers  follow 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shanil^  horror, 
and  regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuse  7 
**  The  wnU  it  not  their  friend,  nor  tke  worfts 
law  J"  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  am 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and 
the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  miseiry,  and  threat- 
en them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  show  the 
least  design  of  escaping  from  their  bondage. 

"  To  wife  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,'*  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  mis* 
fortunes  is  often  within  the  most  limited  power , 
yet  the  opportunities  which  every  day  airords  of 
relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  are 
overlooked  and  neglected,  with  equal  disregard 
of  policy  and  goodness. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  which 
these  unhappy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the 
diseases  of  mcontinence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if 
they  obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced? 
Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty 
to  their  former  guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  witli 
nakedness  and  hunger. 

How  frequently  Mve  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
in  their  evening  frolics,  seen  a  band  of  these 
miserable  females,  covered  with  rags,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  pining  with  hunger;  and  without 
either  pitying  Ineir  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon 
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the  cruelty  of  those  who  perhaps  first  seduced 
Umbi  hy  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence 
of  promises,  go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  same 
wretchedness  by  the  same  means? 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multi^ 
tude,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  and  most  pressing 
consideration.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end 
of  government,  the  end  for  which  vi^lance  and 
severity  are  properly  employed.  But  surely 
those  whom  passion  or  interest  have  already 
depraved,  have  some  claim  to  compassion,  from 
beings  equdly  frail  and  fallible  witn  themselves. 
Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  present  afflic- 
tions, if  none  were  to  refuse  them  reUef,  but  those 
that  owe  their  exemption  from  the  same  distress 
only  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  iLc 

ANfiCUS. 
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Bef  in,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wIm  : 

He  who  defers  thu  work  from  dmy  to  day, 

Does  oo  ■  river's  bank  expectinf  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream,  which  stopp'd  him,  should  be 

fone. 
That  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

COWLBT. 

An  ancient  poet  unreasonably  discontented  at 
the  present  state  of  things,  wnich  the  system  of 
opinions  obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst 
form^  has  observed  of  the  esith, "  that  its  greater 
part  IS  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  ocean ;  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  some  lost  under  barren  sands; 
some  scorched  with  unintermitted  heat,  and  some 
petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  so  that  only  a  few 
regions  re«ain  for  the  production  of  fruits,  the 
pasture^  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
man." 

;The  same  observation  may  be  trsnsferred  to 
the  time  allotted  us  in  our  present  state.  When 
we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  sleep, 
all  that  is  inevitably  aopropriated  to  the  demanas 
of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  regulating  the  su- 
perficial decorations  of  life,  or  is  giv^  up  in  the 
reciprocKtions  of  civility  to  the  disposal  or  others ; 
all  tnat  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  disease, 
or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor ;  we  shall  find  that  part  of  our  duration 
very  small  of  which  we  can  trulv  call  ourselves 
masters,  or  which  we  can  spend  wholly  tft  our 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  tame  employments ;  many  of  our  provi- 
sions for  ease  or  nappiness  are  always  exhausted 
by  the  present  day ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  ex- 
istence serves  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  our  dis- 
posal, it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  we 
should  be  so  fiugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent :  and  periiaps 
it  might  be  found,  that  as  the  earth,  however 
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strdtened  by  rodLs  and  waters,  is  capable  «(%(>> 
ducing  ndkre  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  aUs  to 
consume,  our  lives,  though  mudi  contracted  bj 
inddentai  distraction,  would  yet  aflbrd  os  akr^e 
space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  nr 
tue ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  peiformances ;  and  that  we  s(|uander  iniidi 
of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  think  Jl  spanng 
and  insufiicient 

This  natural  and  necessary  comminution  of 
our  lives,  perhaps,  oilen  makes  us  insensible  of 
the  neghgence  widi  which  we  sufifer  them  to  sfide 
away.  We  never  consider  ourselves  as  po^ 
sessed  at  once  of  time  sufficient  for  any  gRtt 
design,  and  therefore  indulge  ourselves  m  kt- 
tuitous  amusements.  We  Uiink  it  unneoesssiy 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary  mo- 
ments, which,  however  employed,  could  havt 
produced  little  advantage,  and  which  wexe  «• 
posed  to  a  thousand  chances  of  diaHfiiiaiioe  md 
mterruption. 

It  is  observable  that,  either  by  natnre,  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  which  we  adjust  great  things  bj 
division,  and  little  things  by  accumulatioB.  Of 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  ii 
the  parts  succeed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive  till  they  are  united  into  massea 
Thus  we  break  the  vast  periods  of  time  nio  ceo- 
turies  and  years;  and  thus,  if  we  wodH  know 
the  amount  of  moments,  we  must 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  onuies  of  our 
ancestors  have  informed  us,  that  tHe  (ktal 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses,  bythe  prolbafioi 
of  sums  too  httle  singly  to  alarm  our  canttoo, 
and  which  we  never  su^r  ourselves  to  coaadcr 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodLnlityof 
life ;  he  that  hopes  to  Itok  back  hereafter  with 
satisfaction  upon  past  years,  must  leeini  to  know 
the  present  value  of  single  minutes,  and  eodeir 
vour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  &11  uoelew  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  ar^*  advised  to  the 
attainment  of  any  new  oualification,  to  look  vpos 
themselves  as  required  to  change  Uie  geoenl 
course  of  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  buainefli  sod 
exclude  pleasure,  and  to  devote  their  dajt  and 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.    But  at  com- 
mon degrees-of  excellence  are  attainable  at  t 
lower  price  ;^e  that  should  steadily  and  reso* 
lutely  assign  TO  any  science  or  langoage  dioM 
interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in  Uw  moit 
crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  enploymeot, 
woul^  find  every  day  new  inadiationB  oflmow- 
ledge^nd  discover  how  much  more  is  to  bt 
ho^Q  from  fi^quency  and  perseverance,  thu 
fit>m  violent  efibrts  and  sudden  desires ;  efloitf 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encoootw 
difficulty,  and  desires,  which  if  they  are  hMfd 
too  often,  will  shake  ofi'the  authori^  of  leaioii, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  objectnto  u- 
other. 

The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  (i^ 
sign  to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  a  state  of  seltM 
umformity,  proceeds  generally  from  a  false  eiti- 
mate  of  the  numan  powers.  If  we  except  thou 
gigantic  and  stupendous  intellimioes  who  an 
said  to  grasp  a  ff]rstem  by  intuitMm,  and  boend 
forward  from  one  series  of  condusioiis  to  an- 
other, without  regular  steps  through  intennediilt 
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propodtioiiB,  the  most  succeiillil  studeutt  liiake 
tlieir  advances  in  knowledge  bv^hoiflGghts,  be- 
tween each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  rest 
For  every  singie  act  of  progression  a  short  time 
is  suffiaent;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  afibrded,  it  be  well  em- 
ploved. 

Few  minds  will  be  long  confined  to  severe 
labonous  meditation ;  and  when  a  successfol  at- 
tack on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  student 
reereates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquests,  and  forbears  another  mcursion,  till 
the  new-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and 
hit  curiosity  calls  upon  him  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tioiis.  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent 
in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business, 
or  in  voluntary  levities,  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  ol^ject  of  inqmry, 
hut  perfaapa  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
pleasing^  It  returns  a^n  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideu  ple»- 
sures,  and  surfeited  with  internperance  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  sufier  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities,  may 
sometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  bv  the 
necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  channel. 

Fmd  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 
preedkd,  that  among  those  who  have  contn- 
,  Dutad  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  sll  the  obsta- 
des  which  external  cireumstances  could  place  in 
their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  the 
difCreases  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part 
of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  one  continual  pere- 
grination; ill  supplied  with  the  gifls  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  city  to  tity,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prefer- 
aent,  hopes  which  always  nattered  and  always 
deceived  him;  he  yet  found  means,  by  unshaken 
eonstancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
houn,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless 
activity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend- 
anee  and  solicitation,  and  so  much  versed  in 
eommoflf^life,  that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
BMMt  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
•uch  application  to  books,  that  he  will  stand  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
dus  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  die- 
ooven,  by  informing  us,  that  the  "  Praise  of  Fol- 
ly," one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
composed  by  him  on  his  roap  to  Italy;  ne 
iUud  iemput  quo  equoJuU  inddendum^  iUUe- 
tererehtTj  lest  the  hours  which  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
away  without  resard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  phin>sopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  Hme  was  kis  fataU;  an  estate,  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  without  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no 
paK  of  it  be  sufiered  to  he  waste  by  neffligence, 
to  be  ot^amm  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for 
lather  than  for  use. 
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OraUm  Mt,  quodpiOrUeivemp^puhqtu  dediati 
Si  foci*,  ut  vmtrim  tit  idonent,  Mtilu  mgritf 
UtilU  el  bellonm^  et  pmeU  rehta  agitdit. 
Plmrimmm  enim   intertrit  qmibu$  arUkms,  §t  qmiku$, 

kumetu 
Moribiu  inttituAi,  nv. 

Grateful  the  gift!  a  member  to  tlie  itate, 

If  you  that  member  ueeful  •hell  create  *, 

Train'd  both  to  war,  and,  when  the  war  ahall  ceaia, 

A*  fond,  as  fit  t*  improve  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  much  it  boots  which  way  you  train  your  boy. 

The  hopeful  object  of  your  future  joy. 

ELPamiToif. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER* 

Sir, 
Though  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  view  auffi- 
eiently  extensive  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  have 
employed  much  of  your  speculation  on  mournful 
subjects,  vou  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  whole 
stock  of  human  infeUcity.  There  is  still  a  spe- 
cies of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  oh* 
servation,  though  it  might  supply  you  with  many 
sage  remarks,  and  salutary  cautions. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  start  of  attention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  in- 
stant see  the  Rambler  snuffing  his  candle,  rub- 
bing his  spectacles,  stirring  his  fire,  locking  out 
interruption,  and  settling  himself  in  his  easy 
chair,  tnat  he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without 
disturbance.  For,  whether  it  be  that  continued 
sickness  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you  only 
with  the  bitterness  of  being ;  or  that  you  imagine 
none  but  yourself  able  to  discover  what  I  sup- 
pose has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world ;  whether  you  intend  your  writings 
as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par^ 
ticular  powers  of  dolorous  declamation,  and 
toarbU  oui  your  groom  with  uncommon  elegance 
or  energy ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  your 
subject,  melancholy  for  the  most  part  bursts  in 
upon  your  speculations,  your  ffayety  is  quickly 
overcast,  and,  though  your  readers  may  be  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  they  are  seldom 
dismissed  but  with  heavy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imi- 
tation of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will 
inform  you,  that  I  was  condemned  bv  some  dis- 
astrous influence  to  be  an  only  son,  bom  to  the 
apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted 
to  my  parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  satiety 
of  common  diversions  allows  the  mind  to  indulge 
parental  afiection  with  greater  intenseness.  My 
oirth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feast% 
and  dances,  and  bagpipes:  congratulations  were 
sent  from  every  fanuly  within  ten  miles  round ; 
and  my  parents  discovered  in  mv  first  cries  such 
tokens  of  future  virtue  and  understanding,  that 
they  declared  themselves  determined  to  devote 
the  remaining  part  of  life  to  my  hafpiness  and 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  my  finther  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  uneoual,  and  education  had  iriven 
neither  much  aavantage  over  the  other.  They 
had  both  kept  good  company,  rattled  in  chariotiL 
glittered  in  playhouses,  and  danced  at  cotirt,  and 
were  both  expert  in  the  frames  that  were  in  their 
time  called  in  as  auxiliaries  against  the  intrusion 
of  thought. 
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When  there  is  such  a  parity  betwoMi  tr/o  per- 
•ons  associated  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the 
husband,  if  he  be  not  completely  stupid,  must 
always  sufier  £br  want  of  superiority,  sinks  him 
to  submissivencss.  My  mamma  therefore  go- 
yemed  the  family  without  contiol;  and  except 
that  my  father  still  retained  some  authority  in  the 
stables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a  supernumerary 
bottle,  broke  a  looking-glass  or  Cfhina  dish  to 
proye  his  sovereignty,  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  was  regulated  by  her  direction,  the  servants 
received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  te- 
nants were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  dis- 
cretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  the 
superintendence  of  her  son's  education ;  and 
when  my  father  at  the  instigation  of  the  parson, 
faintly  proposed  that  I  shoiud  be  sent  to  sehooT, 
yery  positively  told  him,  that  she  should  not  suf- 
fer so  fine  a  child  to  be  ruined ;  that  she  never 
knew  any  boys  at  a  grammar-school  that  could 
come  into  a  room  without  blushing,  or  sit  at  the 
table  without  some  awkward  uneasiness ;  that 
they  were  always  putting  themselyes  into  dan- 
ger by  boistennis  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
haviour with  mean  company;  and  tbit,  for  her 
part,  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave, 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  down 
my  head,  and  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes  and 
blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my 
hat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  pro- 
posal than  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  ac- 
ciuiesced,  since  1  was  not  to  live  by  my  learn- 
ing ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  few  students 
that  had  not  some  stiffness  in  their  manner. 
They  therefore  affreed  that  a  domestic  tutor 
should  be  procured,  and  hired  an  honest  gentle- 
man of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  senti- 
ments, but  whom,  having  passed  the  common 
forms  of  literary  education,  they  implicitly  con- 
cluded qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  scholar.  He  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  same  table 
with  his  pupil,'  and  had  no  other  view  than  to 
perpetuate  iiis  felicity  by  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  submission,  to  all  my  mother's  opinions  and 
caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my  book, 
lest  I  should  mope  with  t6o  much  application, 
charged  me  never  to  write  without  turning  up 
my  mffles,  and  generally  brushed  my  coat  be- 
fore he  dismissed  me  into  the  pariour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  bur- 
densome an  employment ;  for  my  mother  very 
judiciously  considered,  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
grow  politer  in  his  company,  and  suffered  me 
not  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than 
my  lesson  required.  When  I  was  summoned  to 
my  task,  she  enioined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor's  ways,  who  was  seldom  mentioned  before 
me  but  for  Practices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  every 
moment  tononished  not  to  lean  on  my  chair, 
cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  hands  like  my  tutor ; 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated 
upon  his  total  dismission,  because  I  began,  she 
•aid,  to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders,  and  his  totter 
in  my  gait 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped 
all  these  depravities;  and  when  I  was  only 
twehre  years  old,  had  rid  myself  of  every  ap- 
pearance of  childish  diffidence.   I  was  celebrated 
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round  the  country  for  the  petulance  of  inyi»». 
marks,  and  the  quidiness  of  my  replies ;  ta|. 
many  a  scholar,  five  years  older  than  myself 
have  I  dashed  into  confusion  by  the  steacuDCsi 
of  my  countenance,  silenced  by  my  readiness  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  address 
with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea  cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  tbe 
niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enuments 
all  the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguidi  the  pro- 
duct of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  thnM||b 
a  numerous  company,  and  observe  evenr  devia- 
tion from  the  reigning  mode.  I  was  omvenaily 
skilful  in  all  the  changes  of  expensive  fineiy; 
but  as  every  one,  they  say,  has  something  to 
which  he  is  particularly  bom,  was  emincatlj 
knowing  in  Brussels  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  tnnC 
and  power  of*^adjustin^  the  ceremonial  of  an  as- 
sembly. All  received  their  partners  from  my 
hand,  and  to  me  every  stranger  applied  for  m- 
troduction.  My  heart  now  disdained  the  in- 
structions of  a  tutor,  who  vras  rewarded  with  a 
small  annuity  for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in 
my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myself. 

In  a  short  time  I  came  to  Liondon,  and  as  my 
father  was  well  known  among  the  higher  classei 
of  life,  soon  obtained  admission  to  tha^most 
splendid  assemblies  and  most  crowded  cud-ta- 
bles. Here  I  found  myself  universally  caressed, 
and  applauded :  the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  of 
my  clothes,  the  beauty  of  my  form,  and  the  so^ 
ness  of  my  voice ;  endeavoured  in  every  pbce  to 
force  themselves  to  my  notice ;  and  invited  by  a 
thousand  oblique  solicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  playhouse,  and  my  salutations  in  the  park. 
I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  <»f  ray 
conception ;  I  passed  emuw  morning  in  dnm, 
every  afternoon  in  visits,  and  every  night  in  eons 
select  assembUes,  where  neither  care  nor  kiiov- 
ledge  were  suffered  to  molest  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  these  delights  be* 
came  familiar,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  hwiid 
me  Mrith  more  attention.    I  then  found  that  my 
flatterers  had  very  little  power  to  relieve  tbi 
languor  of  satiety,  or  recreate  weariness,  by  vs- 
riea  amusement ;  and  therefore  endeaToured  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  pleasuree,  and  te  try 
what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in  the  aoeieiv 
of  men.    I  will  not  deny  the  mortificatioB  irim 
which  I  perceived,  that  every  man  whose  name  I 
had  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received  n$ 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  nearly  bordering  ea 
compassion;  and  that  those  whose  reputatiMi 
was  not  well  established,  thought  it  neceosaiy  to 
justify  their  osderstandings,  by  treating  me  witk 
contempt    Chie  of  these  witlings  elevated  hk 
crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full  cofiee-house  tbe 
price  of'^patches ;  and  another  whispered  that  be 
wondered  why  Miss  Frisk  did  not  (eep  ms  tint 
aflemoon  to  watch  hersquirreL 

When  I  found  myself  thus  hunted  fran  al 
masculine  conversation  by  those  who  weretfanB* 
selves  barely  admitted,  I  returned  to  the  bdiM^ 
and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  serFiei 
and  their  pleasure.  But  I  nnd  that  1  imj9  oev 
lost  mycnarms.  Of  those  with  whoH|^entsrMl 
the  gay  world,  some  are  married,  sonaie  have  r^ 
tired,  and  some  have  so  much  changed  their 
opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  any  regard  to  njr 
civilities,  if  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  place 
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r  ffight  of  beauties  to  whom  I  have  made 
ressea,  sufier  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and 
sr  with  boys.    So  that  I  now  find  myself 
)  only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who  unao 
i  with  all  that  gives  either  use  or  dignity 
re  content  to  pass  their  hours  between 
I  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  from 
n  reverence  from  the  young. 
ot  but  think.  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I  have 
I  complain ;  lor  surely  the  females  ought 
lome  recard  to  the  age  of  him  whose 
18  passed  in  endeavours  to  please  them, 
it  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
jHmish  it  in  the  man.    Yet  I  find  that, 
ley  lavish  their  first  fondness  upon  pert- 
gayety,  they  soon  transfer  their  regard 
<|aalitie8,    and  ungratefully  abandon 
>rer8  to  dream  out  their  last  years  in 
and  contempt 

I  am,  Sec. 

Florbntulus. 


Saturday,  April  6, 1751. 

witm  domimum  quarentUmB  uhum 
Ml,  el  elara  dies,  el  gratia  timpUx, 
IMiw,  fradimmrque  fide,  frtdmnrfiu  Jkimri*, 
wm  vemtunt  prtuentis  gandia  vitm, 
wmipmrit^  capta,  ttcapiiida  tohtptas. 

PXOOEWTlOt 

»k  this  maze  of  life  one  Lord  obey ; 
It  and  f  race  unerrinf ,  lead  the  way. 
and  faith  secure  of  future  blist, 
•  jojs  of  preient  life  we  miaa : 
id  BM>rtaU  still  attempt  in  vain, 
■d  future  bliss  at  once  to  gikin, 

r.  LKWfl 

please  the  Lotd  and  Father  of  the  uni- 
M  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de- 
Mings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
J  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
9  conscious  of  having  neglected  orvio- 
duttes  prescribed  to  them,  the  fear  of 
cted,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
id  renovation  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
four,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
sfigion. 

ibus  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
^  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  arti- 
Dterest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
tild,  however  they  may  sometimes  re- 
'  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
NBScnt  of  all  ages  and  nations  in  their 
r  the  placability  of  the  Divine  nature. 
1  will  forgive,  may,  indeed^beestablish- 
first  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion ; 
h  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  Hie 
philosophy,  yet,  without  the  belief  of 
r,  it  would  have  little  influence  upon 
conduct  There  could  be  no  prospect 
Bff  the  protection,  or  regard  of  him, 
)  least  deviation  from  rectitude  made 
i  for  ever  ;  and  every  man  would  na- 
tbdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  contem- 
(ikrCreator,  whom  he  must  consider  as 
|||f|oo  pure  to  be  pleased,  and  too  se- 
)  pacified ;  as  an  enemy  infinitely  wise, 
itely  powerful,  whom  he  could  neither 
aeape,  nor  resist 
there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  en- 


deavour. ^A  constaat  and  unfailing  obedience 
is  above  the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and 
therefore  the  progress  of  life  could  only  have 
been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair 
from  crime  to  ciime,  had  not  the  universal  per- 
suasion of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
means  of  reconcihation,  recalled  those  to  the 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  discou- 
raged, or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments  either  by  com- 
merce or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  con 
poral  austerities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  his  jus- 
tice by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submissicm  to  a 
less  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  ob- 
servances. Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescent 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  llhe  degree  of  con- 
viction which  opemted  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  eflect  He  that  re- 
views his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  proba^ 
bility  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could 
once  establish  the  necessary  proportion  between 
crimes  and  su^rings,  might  securely  rest  upon 
his  performance  of  the  expiation;  but,  wnUe 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  purity, 
he  is  always  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too  soon 
in  liis  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt 
the  pangs  of  true  contrition;  lest  he  should 
mistake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
his  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  aeterminations,  and  to  receive 
firom  aome  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regu- 
lar assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are 
never  vrilling  to  be  without  resource ;  we  seek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for  our 
own  ignorance,  and  are  ready  to  trust  any  that 
will  undertake  to  direct  us  when  we  have  no 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

This  desire  to  ascertain  by  some  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  this  willingness 
to  calm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  their 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  principles,  most 
of  tiie  disquisitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minos  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  tl^*^  niles, 
corrupted  by  fmud,  or  debased  by  creduhty, 
hate,  by  the  common  resiliency  of  the  mind  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  whole  disciphne  of  regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance^  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
is,  if  It  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  RepefUanee  it  the  rdmquithment  oj 
any  frmHceffrom  the  emwietUm  thett  it  hae  fffended 
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0«L  Sonow,  and  fear,  and  anxietf ,  are  pro- 
periy  not  parta,  but  adjuocta  of  repentance ;  yet 
they  are  too  doaely  connected  with  it  to  be  eaaily 
aeparated ;  for  they  not  only  mark  its  sincerity, 
but  promote  its  efficacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negli^nce  or  ob- 
stinacy, by  which  his  safety  or  happmess  in  this 
world  is  endangered,  without  feelmg  the  pun- 
gency of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced 
that  he  suffers  by  his  own  failure,  can  never  for- 
bear to  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  first 
cause,  to  ima^  to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour, 
and  to  form  mvoluntary  resolutions  against  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it 
Danger,  considered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro- 
duces such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  safety  behind  them :  he  that 
has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every 
moment  aetzad  with  useless  anxieties,  adding 
one  security  to  another,  trembling  with  sudden 
dovbU,  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence of  new  expedients.  If,  therefore,  he  whose 
crimss  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God, 
can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without  disturbance, 
or  can  at  will  banish  the  reflection  ;  if  he  who 
considers  himself  as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of 
a(ema\  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
must  soon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and  which 
the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror, or  panting  with  security ;  what  can  he  judge 
of  himself^  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sttfficieat  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation? 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  worid  has  been  oden  recommen<kd  as  useful 
to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evidence,  that 
every  one  retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occasions; 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  com^icated  with  innumerable 
circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations, 
the  diacovenr  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  tne  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  demand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise, 
and  business  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  whico  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified. 

Austerities  and  mortifications  are  means  by 
whKh  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by 
ii^iich  the  attractions  of  pleasure  are  interrupted, 
and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken.  It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  who  re- 
jfrotru  hbntdfin  the  u§e  ofihmge  lawfid,  toill  never 
tnenmeh  vpen  things  forbidden.  Ab^nence,  if 
nothing  more,  is,  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and  confers  that 
•ecurity  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  by 
him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precipice 
of  destruction,  or  dehghts  to  approach  the  piea- 
•ores  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Au- 
•terity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence ;  the 
diaeaaes  of  mina  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries,  and  to  oontrariea  we  should  readily 


IMtia 

have  reooursey  if  we  drendad  gniU  «i  we  dmi 

pain.  " ,  Jj. . 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentanoe  wkj 
change  of  life.  That  sorrow  wludi  dictates  bo 
caution,  that  fear  which  does  not  quicken  onr 
escape,  that  austerity  which  &ila  to  rei^ff  oar 
affections,  are  vain  and  unavailiiLg.  Bat  sonoW 
and  terror  must  naturally  prece£  idbtmatiQD; 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it  ?  He,  there^ 
fore,  that  feels  himself  alarmed  by  his  conacieac^ 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  state,  and 
afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of  repentanet 
18  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  prajrei^  tin 
natural  and  reli^ous  means  of  strengmenisf  fab 
conviction,  to  mipress  upon  his  mind  anc^  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  as  may  oTerpower 
the  blandishments  of^secular  delighta,and  enabk 
him  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  K^Iitm—  to 
another,  till  death  shall  set  Imn  free  from  dook 
and  contest,  misery  and  temptation* 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent ;  and  there  confen 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  bef ,  with  Umts 
Waterinf  the  ground,  and  with  oar  sif  ht  the  sir 
Frequentinf ,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  tijm 
Of  sorrow  uiifei|^*d,  and  hnmiliation  meek? 


Na  111.]      TuBsoAT,  April  9,  1751. 

Disaster  always  waits  on  evly  wit. 

It  has  been  observed  by  long  experience^  that 
late  springs  produce  the  greatest  plen^.  Tho 
delay  of  blooms  and  fragrance,  of^vermne  and 
breezes,  is  for  the  most  part  liberally  reoon^ 
pensed  by  the  exuberanoa  and  fecimdity  of  tht 
ensuing  seasons;  the  blossoms  whicli  be  eon* 
cealed  till  the  year  is  advanced,  and  the  aoo  ii 
high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts,  and  noctnnsl 
frosts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  early  loxuxknee^ 
prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal  beaoty,  do* 
stroy  tne  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  lin^  in- 
tercept the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beat  down  dM 
flowers  uanpened  to  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  litUe  hope  of  persaadmg 
the  young  and  sprightly  part  ofmy  readecn,  npoa 
whom  the  spring  naturally  forces  mj  Ttffirtuff, 
to  learn,  from  the  great  proceaa  of  naturo^  the 
difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  betweca 
speed  and  precipitation ;  to  prosecute  their  d»> 
signs  with  calmness,  to  watcn  the  concaneooi 
of  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  Inckj 
moment  which  they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  dtf 
time  of  enterprise  and  hope :  having  yet  no  o^ 
casion  of  comparing  our  force  with  any  o|Nwa[V 
power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions  m  oar 
own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  lad 
impediment  will  give  way  before  us.  The  tint 
repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than  tnck 
prudence ;  a  brave  and  generous  mind  is  key 
before  it  suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  snfaBiti 
to  sap  the  dimculties  which  it  expected  to  sob- 
due  bv  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  o- 
forced  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  wa  be&BVt  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  Iwtweea  the 
first  cause  and  the  last  effect ;  we  Inogh  at  the 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  industry,  and  fancy 
that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleasure 
accelerate  the  projection. 
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entrance  into  the  world,  when  health 
r  give  us  fm  promises  of  time  sufficient 
gular  maturation  of  our  schemes,  and 
joyment  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are 
Kize  the  present  moment;  we  pluck 
a6cation  within  our  reach,  without  sui^ 

0  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
ee  of  delight  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
ildom  fails  to  change  our  conduct ;  we 
i^nt  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have 
ining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to 

1  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future 
ngs,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  ad- 
in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  oo- 
or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter- 
onael:  whether  it  be  that  the  aged, 
■ted  the  pleasures  of  man's  condition 
1  them  delusive,  become  less  anxious 
attainment;  or  that  frequent  miscar- 
'e  depressed  them  to  despair,  and  frozen 
nactivity ;  or  that  deatn  shocks  them 
it  advances  upon  them,  and  they  are 
remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
lo  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of 
past 

stual  conflict  with  natural  d^res  seems 
lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we 
Nnething  of  the  tardiness  and  frigidity 
nd  in  age  we  must  labour  to  recall  the 
opetuosity  of  youth ;  in  youth  we  most 
cpect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 
irment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not 
M  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of 
bh  fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the 
hen  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
ilight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to 
h  from  the  importunities  of  a  new  de- 
t,  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  we 
It  always  be  proportionable  to  the  hap- 
lected  from  possessing  it,  the  passions, 
is  tempestuous  state,  might  oe  some- 
leimted  by  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
of  tementy,  and  the  hazard  of  losing 
k  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our 

t  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  must  re- 
seounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  inte- 
the  malignity  of  envv.  He  that  is  too 
te  rich,  generally  endangers  his  fortune 
hrentures  and  uncertain  projects  ;  and 
tslMis  too  speedily  to  reputation,  often 
I  character  by  artiBces  and  fallacies, 
iseif  in  colours  which  quickly  fade,  or 
which  accident  may  shake  o^  or  com- 
luck  away. 

Bgerof  early  eminence  has  been  extend- 
ISy  even  to  the  gifls  of  nature ;  and  an 
IS  been  long  conceived,  that  quickness 
SB,  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of 
•e,  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pre- 
Dft  lite.  Even  those  who  are  less  in- 
hnn  general  conclusions,  from  instan- 
I  by  their  own  nature  must  be  rare, 
Men  inclined  to  prognosticate  no  suita- 
ess  from  the  first  salUes  of  rapid  wits ; 
observed,  that  after  a  short  ettbrt  they 
cr  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
1  bf  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 
inderstandings. 

BOtiy  happens  that  applause  abates  di- 
Wnoever  finds  himself  to  have  per- 


formed m^  than  was  demanded,  will  be  con- 
tented to  spare  the  labour  of  unnecessary  per- 
formances, and  sit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  his 
superfluities  of  honour.  He  whom  success  has 
made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly  claims  the 
privilege  of  negligence,  and  looks  contemptuous- 
ly on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rivaL  wnom  he 
imagines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  whenever 
he  mall  again  summon  his  forces  to  the  contest 
But  long  intervals  of  pleasure  chssipate  attenticMi, 
and  weaken  constancy ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him 
that  has  sunk  firom  diligence  into  sloth,  to  rouse  out 
ofhis  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
his  curiosity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour 
in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  the  reward 
of  genius  too  often  tends  to  obstruct  it  The 
pleasure  of  being  caressed,  distinguished,  and 
admired,  easiljr  seduces  the  student  from  literary 
solitude.  He  is  ready  to  follow  the  call  which 
summons  him  to  hear  his  own  praise,  and  which, 
perhaps,  at  once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cer- 
tainty of  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  with  hopes 
of  patronage ;  pleasures  which  he  conceive*  in- 
exhaustible, and  hopes  which  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  distrust 

These  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  considered  as  inseparable 
tirom  an  early  display  of  uncommon  abilities. 
They  may  be  certainly  escaped  by  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  must  therelore  be  accounted  ra- 
ther as  consolations  to  those  who  are  less  libe- 
raUy  endowed,  than  as  discouragements  to  such 
as  are  bom  with  uncommon  qualities.  Beauty 
is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  persecutions 
of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifices  of  envy, 
and  to  raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  yet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty 
have  made  most  eminent,  who  has  ever  conk> 
plained  of  the  inconveniences  of  an  amiable 
form  ?  or  would  have  purchased  safety  by  the 
loss  of  charnfts? 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  undei^ 
standing,  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
blessings,  as  means  ofhappiness  indulged  by  the 
Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of 
either  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain them.  A  thousand  beauties  in  their  firat 
blossom,  by  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  open 
world,  have  suddenly  withered  at  the  blast  ot  in- 
famy ;  and  men  who  might  have  subjected  new 
regions  to  the  empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured 
by  the  praise  of  tneir  first  productions  from  aca- 
demical retirement,  and  wasted  their  days  in  vice 
and  dependance.  The  virgin  who  too  soon  ss- 
pires  to  celebrity  and  conquest,  perishes  by  child- 
ish vanity,  ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indis- 
cretion. The  genius  who  catches  at  laurels  and 
preferment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that 
ne  had  excited,  and  loses  those  years  whicn  might 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  years  of 
youth,  of  spirit,  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  absurdities  of 
pride,  that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direc- 
tion, than  in  that  part  of  hfe  when  we  need  it  most ; 
we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have 
not  strength  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  tasks 
which  we  cannot  perform :  and  as  he  that  once 
miscarries  does  not  easily  persuade  mankind  U> 
favour  another  attempt,  an  ineflectual  struts 
for  fame  is  often  followed  by  perpetual  obscurity. 
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In  mea  vesanat  kdbui  ditptndiavirtM^ 
St  vakn  ptenoMfortu  in  ipse  meat. 
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Of  ttrenfth  pernicious  to  myielf  I  boait ; 
Tlie  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 

r.  LEWIS. 

We  are  taught  by  Celsus,  that  health  is  best  pre- 
served by  avoiding[  settled  habits  of  life,  and  de- 
viating sometimes  mto  slight  aberrations  from  the 
laws  of  medicine;  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
food  and  exercise,  interrupting  the  successions 
of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardships  with 
indulgence.  The  body,  long  accustomed  to  stated 
quantities  and  uniform  periods,  is  disordered  by 
Uie  smallest  irregularity  ;  and  since  we  cannot 
adjust  every  day  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it 
is  ik  sometimes  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comply  with  necessary  it- 
fairs,  or  strong  inclinations.  He  that  too  long 
observes  nice  punctualities,  condemns  himself  to 
voluntary  imbecihty,  and  will  not  long  escape 
the  miseries  of  disease. 

The  same  laxity  of  regimen  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  sus- 
ceptibility of  occasional  pleasure.  Long  confine- 
ment to  the  same  company  which  perhaps  simi- 
litude of  taste  brought  first  together,  quickly 
contracts  his  faculties,  and  makes  a  thousand 
things  offensive  that  are  in  themselves  indiffer- 
ent ;  a  man  accustomed  to  hear  only  the  echo  of 
his  own  sentiments,  soon  bars  all  the  common 
avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral gratification  of  mankind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right  Sensi- 
bility may  by  an  incessant  attention  to  elegance 
and  propriety,  be  quickened  to  a  tenderness  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irrita- 
ble by  the  smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by 
the  gentlest  touch.  He  that  pleases  himself  too 
much  with  minute  exactness,  and  submits  to  en- 
dure nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance,  or 
address,  below  thie  point  of  perfection,  will,  when- 
ever he  enters  the  crowd  of  life,  be  harassed  with 
innumerable  distresses,  from  which  those  who 
have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their 
sensations  find  no  disturbance.  His  exotic  soil- 
ness will  shrink  at  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  feli- 
city, like  a  plant  transplanted  to  northern  nurse- 
ries, from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of  the  tropical 
regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between 
practical  and  ideal  excellence ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  allow  not  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  while  we 
can  perceive  any  error  or  defect,  we  must  refer 
our  hopes  of  ease  to  some  other  period  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  well  known,  that  exposed  to  a  mi- 
^  eroscope,  the  smoothest  polish  ot  the  most  solid 
bodies  discovers  cavities  and  prominences ;  and 
that  the  soflest  bloom  of  roseate  virginity  repels 
the  eye  with  excresences  and  discolorations. 
The  perceptions  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be  im- 
provea  to  ourown  disquiet,  and  we  may,by  diligent 
cultivationof  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time 
an  artificial  fastioiousness,  which  shall  fill  the 
imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  show  us 
the  naked  skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present 
us  onlj  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  de- 
formities of  beauty. 


Peevishness,  indeed,  would  peifaaps  ycty  fub 
disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  italwajrs  lln 
consequence  of  superfluous  delicmcy :  for  it  bdii 
privilege  only  of  deep  reflection  or  lively  faiic^ 
to  destroy  happiness  by  art  and  refinement  Bat 
by  continual  indulgence  of  a  partieoUr  huaow, 
or  by  long  enjoyment  of  undisputed  soperioritj, 
the  dull  and  thoughtless  may  likewise  acouiit 
the  power  of  tormenting  themselw  and  otnen^ 
and  become  sufiiciently  ridiculous  or  hatefiii  to 
those  who  are  within  sight  of  their  ooadne^ir 
reach  of  their  influence. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  stats  an 
generally  found  to  be  morose,  fretful  and  ca^ 
tious ;  tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  mu^ 
ims;  soon  oflended  by  contradiction  or  atA 
gence ;  and  impatient  of  any  associatiop,  M 
with  those  that  will  watch  their  ood,  and  suboii 
themselves  to  unlimited  authority.  Such  is  tin 
eflect  of  having  lived  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  any  mdination  but  their  own. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  isg»> 
jierally  exerted  upon  petty  provocatioDs,  sock  ai 
are  incident  to  understandings  not  far  extended 
beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life ;  but,  unbs^ 
pily,  he  that  fixes  his  attention  on  things  alwaji 
before  him,  will  never  have  long  cessationofa^gca 
There  are  many  veterans  of  luxury  upon  lAttn 
every  noon  brings  a  paroxysm  of  violenoey  fcj^ 
and  execration ;  they  never  sit  down  to  theu  di» 
ner  without  finding  the  meat  so  inhufidoodij 
bought,  or  so  unskilfully  dressed,  suoi  blaodtn 
in  the  seasoning,  or  such  improprieties  m  te 
sauce,  as  can  scarcely  be  expiated  without  blood; 
and  in  the  transports  of  resentment,  make  veiy 
little  distinction  between  guilt  and  innooaaoi^. 
but  let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  cot  their  di» 
content,  upon  all  whom  fortune  exposes  tote 
storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappj  coi^ 
dition  than  that  of  dependance  on  a  peevun  aaa 
In  every  other  state  of  inferiority  the  certaiiitrof 
pleasing  is  perpetually  increased  by  a  fiwr 
knowledge  ot  our  duty ;  and  kindness  and  eoo> 
fidence  are  strengthened  by  every  new  act  cf 
trust,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peeriahiisii •- 
crifices  to  a  momentary  ofience  tne  obsuquioM 
ness  or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  and,  as  man  » 
performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trader  sod  i»> 
tired  into  the  country;  and^  having  a  fante 
burdened  by  the  number  of  his  children,  adoptoi 
one  of  his  sons.  The  boy  was  dismissed  wA 
many  prudent  admonitions ;  informed  of  Uifc- 
ther's  mability  to  maintain  htm  in  his  natifi 
rank ;  cautioned  against  all  oppositioa  to  Ai 
opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle  ;  and  snimrtwl 
to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  suppoitiflg  ^ 
honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  cwr 
brother.  He  had  a  natural  ductility  of  fliisi 
witliout  much  warmth  of  affection,  or  slstalioB 
of  sentiment:  and  therefore  readily  ooopM 
with  every  variety  of  caprice ;  patiently  sooM 
contradictory  reproofs ;  heard  false  accusalimM 
without  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproaches  lil^ 
out  reply ;  laughed  obstreperously  at  dio  aii^ 
tieth  repetition  of  a  joke ;  asked  questioM  sfcoit 
the  universal  decay  of  trade ;  admnedthestim^ 
of  those  heads  by  which  the  price  of  stockik 
changed  and  adjusted ;  and  behaved  with  iH^ 
prudence  and  circumspebtion,  that  tfter  ax  j9Ui 
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the  will  was  made,  and  Juvenculus  was  declared 
,  '"Mr.  But  unhappily,  a  month  afterwards,  re- 
tiriiif  at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  left 
the  door  open  behind  him;  the  old  man  tore 
Ida  will,  ana  being  then  perceptibly  declining,  for 
want  of  time  to  deliberate,  left  his  money  to  a 
trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
■oikude,  thirir  mali^ity  is  generally  exerted  in  a 
rigorous  and  spitelul  supenntendence  of  domes- 
tic trifles.  Eriphile  has  employed  her  eloquence 
for  twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  ser- 
Tanta,  the  nastiness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her 
IVimiture,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry 
from  the  moths  and  the  carelessness  of  the  sluts 
whom  she  employs  in  brushing  it  It  is  her 
business  erery  morning  to  visit  all  the  rooms,  in 
hopes  of  findmg  a  chair  without  ita  cover,  a  win- 
dow shut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot 
on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in  taunts 
of  contempt  and  vociferations  6f  anger.  She 
lires  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the 
neatness  of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei- 
ther inclination  to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  after 
▼irtoe,  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great  em- 
plo^rment  of  keeping  gravel  from  grass  and 
wnnscoat  from  dust  Of  three  amiable  nieces 
■helias  declared  herself  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  one,  because  she  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her 
hoop;  to  another, because  she  spilt  her  cofiee  on 
ft  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  because  she 
let  a  wet  dog  run  into  the  parlour.  She  has 
broken  ofi*her  intercourse  of  visits,  because  com- 

Knj  makes  a  house  dirty  ;  and  resolves  to  con- 
e  herself  more  to  her  own  affairs,  and  to  live 
no  longer  in  mire  by  foolish  lenity. 

Peeviahnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow 
minds,  and  except  when  it  is  the  eflect  of  anguish 
and  dweaae,  by  which  the  resolution  is  broken, 
and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest 
addition  to  its  miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
sonable persuasion  of  tne  importance  of  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  against  it  is,  to  consider  the 
dignity  <m  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  suffer- 
ing perturbation  and  uneasiness  from  causes  un- 
worthy of  our  notice. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties, 
ftnd  waSsn  the  course  ot  his  life  to  be  interrupted 
bj  fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  offences,  delivers 
up  himself  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses 
•U  that  constancy  and  equanimity  wluch  consti- 
tute the  chief  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the 
gremktBi  things  and  the  least :  some  surpass  our 
power  by  their  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our 
notice  by  their  number  and  their  freouency.  But 
the  indiqiensable  business  of  life  will  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  every  understanding;  and 
•ocfa  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that 
hj  mttention  to  trifles,  we  must  let  things  of  im- 
portance pcMB  unobserved ;  when  we  examine  a 
mite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased, 
wHI  need  little  proof:  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
plesae  others,  experience  will  inform  him.  It  is 
therefore  not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to 
Tiftoe,  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
■uJLe  him  uneasy  to  himself^  and  hateful  to  the 
world,  which  encnain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct 
improTement 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence to  treat  censure  with  contempt.  We  owe 
so  much  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind, 
as  justly  to  wish,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our 
merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of 
others*  suffrages ;  and  since  guilt  and  infamy 
must  have  the  same  eflect  upon  intelligences 
unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  appearance 
and  influenced  often  rather  by  example  than 

f>recept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  false  charge, 
est  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  we 
have  never  committed.  To  turn  away  from  an 
accusation  with  supercilious  silence,  is  eouallj 
in  the  power  of  him  that  is  hardened  by  viilany, 
and  inspirited  by  innocence.  The  wall  of  brass 
which  Horace  erects  upon  a  clear  conscience, 
may  be  sometimes  raised  by  impudence  or  pow- 
er ;  and  we  should  always  wish  to  preserve  the 
difnity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  graces 
which  wickedness  cannot  assume. 

For  this  reason  I  have  determined  no  longer 
to  endure,  with  either  patient  or  sullen  resigna- 
tion, a  reproach,  which  is,  at  least  in  my  opinion, 
unjust;  but  wili  lay  my  case  honestly  before 
you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length  de- 
cide it 

Whether  you  vnll  be  able  to  preserve  your 
boasted  impartiality,  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
considered  as  an  adversary  by  half  the  female 
world,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubting, 
notwithstanding  the  veneration  to  which  you 
may  imagine  yourself  entitled  by  your  age, 
your  learning,  your  abstraction,  or  your  virtue. 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  often  overpowered 
the  resolutions  of  the  firm,  and  the  reasoning* 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  and 
subdued  the  rigorous  to  sofbiess. 

I  am  one  ofthose  unhappy  beings,  who  have 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  difi*erent 
women,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  the 
nuptial  preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin- 
money  secured,  and  provisions  for  younger  chil- 
dren ascertained ;  but  am  at  last  doomed  by 
general  consent  to  everlasting  solitude,  and  ex- 
cluded by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopes 
of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every 
mother  as  a  man  whose  visits  cannot  be  admit- 
ted virithout  reproach ;  who  raises  hopes  only  to 
embitter  disappointment,  and  makes  oflers  only 
to  seduce  girls  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  life  in 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matches, 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  this 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  I 
mform  you,  Uiat  I  never  yet  professed  love  to  a 
woman  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage : 
that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of 
intimacy  from   the  hour   that   my  inclination 
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changed,  but  to  preserve  her  whom  I  was  leaving 
from  the  shock  of  abruptness,  or  the  ignominy 
of  contempt;  that  I  always  endeavoured  to  give 
the  ladies  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  discard 
me ;  and  that  1  never  ujrsook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  I 
discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
Bome  depravity  in  her  mind ;  not  because  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  because  I  was  offended 
by  herself. 

I  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glit- 
tered in  the  splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi- 
ness. Youth  is  naturallydelighted  with  spright- 
liness  and  ardour,  and  theretore  I  breathed  out 
the  siffhs  of  m^  first  affection  at  the  feet  of  tlie 
gay,  the  sparkhng,  the  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
cied to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  exhausted,  and  spirit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  with  veneration  on  her  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  difficulty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
her  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
from  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  female  minds; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
superior  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment ;  yet  I  should  have  consented  to  pass  my 
life  in  union  with  her,  had  not  my  curiosity  led 
me  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street,  where  I 
found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
disputing  for  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  little  need  of  assistance,  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  forbear  interpo- 
sition, and  I  spared  myself  the  shame  of  owning 
her  acquaintance.  I  forgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 

My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  learning  and  philosophy.  I  had 
frequently  observed  the  barrenness  and  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conversation,  and  therefore 
thoaght  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discern- 
ment, when  I  selected  trom  a  multitude  of 
wealUiy  beauties,  the  deep-read  Misothea,  who 
declared  herself  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 

Sertness  and  puerile  levity;  and  scarcely  con- 
eacended  to  make  tea,  but  for  the  Unguist,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet    The 

aueen  of  the  Amazons  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
le  hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
iMit ;  and  Misothea's  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
scholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treated 
every  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
reduced  to  regular  syllogism.  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that  7  wished  tfis  courtship  at  an  end ; 
but  when  I  desired  her  to  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  m^  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  m  which  Misothea  endea- 
Toiued  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attributing 
choice  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  the  danger  of 
conmiitting  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  dictates  of 
paaaion,  or  the  <ndl8  of  appetite,  for  the  decree 


of  fate ;  or  consider  cuckoldom  as  neceaaaiy  t» 
the  general  system,  as  a  link  to  the  everlaatiag 
chain  of  successive  causes.  I  therefore  told  ha^ 
that  destiny  had  ordained  us  to  part,  and  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  rac  from  her  but  thi 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  calm,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  Sophronia,  a  lady  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  leanun^  at 
superfluous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exad, 
took  receipts  for  every  payment,  and  oooid  &id 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  inquired  nicely  alter  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocb 
once  a- week,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  could  want  no  accompliahmeati 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.    Shi 
discoursed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  tlie  superintendence  of  a  fami^ 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  mined  k^ 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  At 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  cfae^ 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistreail^ 
eye.     Many  such  oracles  of  generosity  she  at* 
tered,  and  made  every  day  new  improvenwDlB 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  her  sennol% 
and  the  distribution  of  tier  time.     I  was  cofr 
vinced,  that,  whatever  I  might  sufibr  from  &»• 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  wetba»> 
fore  proceeded  to  adjust  tiie  settlements  aooori- 
ing  to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  aqfUy*    Bat  sob 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  te«rs  toeotmt 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mialnM^ 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking H 
teeth  in  a  tortoise-shell  comb  ;  she  had  atteadci 
her  lady  from  a  d^tant  province,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  wasdes* 
titute  among  strangers,  and  thoueh  of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  tne  straeti^ff 
of  being  compelled  by  hunger  to  prostitotioQ.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  ho";  iMt 
upon  my  first  application  to  »Sophronia,  was  a» 
swered  with  an  air  which  callea  for  approbatioB, 
that  if  ^hc  neglected  hero  wn  affairs,  I  mi^^suqwt 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  that  the  comb  stood  borii 
three  half  crowns ;  that  no  servant  shouU  wnof 
her  twice ;  and  tliat  indeed  she  took  the  fintop 
portunityof  partinf^with  Phillida,  because,  thoogii 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  was  Ind,  ud 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.    Of  o« 
conference  I  need  not  tell  you  tlieefiect;  it  saw* 
ly  may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  oceaaioo,  1  fiV' 
got  the  decency  of  common  forms.  m^ 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disencaged  by  \l 
finding  that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  tbi  1^ 
same  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  tfe  L 
hberality  of  our  sentiments.     Another  I  tboi^  Ji^ 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  shegiK  L' 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  baiftfi; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  hertotO' 
demess,  till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  faouijkid 
died  young ;  and  another,  because,  to  incniK 
her  fortune  by  expectetions,  she  represented  hr 
sister  as  languishing  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaioaf 
part  of  my  history  of  courtship.  I  presume  tM 
I  should  hitherto  have  injured  the  majesty  d^ 
male  virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  VBJ^ 
fection  to  higher  merit 

lamy&c 
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'•  life  is  in  debate, 
M*er  too  loBf  deliberate. 
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iperiority  are  so  flattering  and  de- 
atight  with  temptation  and  ezpoa- 
18  they  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is 
any  prudence  so  timorous,  as  to 
Even  those  that  have  most  reyer- 
re  of  right,  are  pleased  with  show- 
ir,  but  choice,  regulates  their  he- 
would  be  thought  to  comply, 
>ey.  We  love  to  overlook  the 
fdb  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
•atirist  remarks,  he  tnat  has  no 
the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
tnds. 

ne  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
I  corruption,  proce^  the  desirQ 
wful  authority  with  terror,  and 
ree  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride 
believe  the  necessity  of  assigning 
m  than  her  own  will ;  and  would 
the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
Ities,  than  descend  from  the  dig- 
td  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 
ik,  bo  suspected,  that  this  politi- 
las  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
nblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
yperty  and  life.  A  slight  perusal 
which  the  measures  of  vindictive 
itice  are  established,  will  discover 
portions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
I  capricious  distinctions  of  guilt, 
non  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
b^eved  to  have  been  produced 
m,  sincerely  and  calmly  stddioas 


the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave 
never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
lit  asking  himself,  "  Who  knows 
A  is  not  less  culpable  than  me?" 
hen  the  prisons  of  this  city  are 
)  grave,  let  ever}*  spectator  of  the 
rion  put  the  same  question  to  his 
w  among  those  who  crowd  in 
e  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
nfaaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
tions  of  human  misery,  would 
return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
)  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
lOut  some  act  more  mischievous 
Moeperity  of  others,  than  the  theft 
iney? 

.ways  the  practice  when  any  par- 
if  robbery  becomes  prevalent  and 
leavour  its  suppression  by  capital 

Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
urnly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 
into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of 
rmented  witn  greater  variety  of 
ilized  to  higher  degrees  of  dexte- 

occuU  methods  of  conveyance, 
"enews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
stakes  the  offender  again  with 
f  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
cnmes,  very  difierent  in  their  de- 
ity, are  equally  sob|ected  to  the 
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■eyeteet  prnnriiiwit  that  man  hae  the  power  of 
eiereuiiig  inon  maiL 

The  lawgrver  is  midoiilitedly  allowed  to  esti- 
mate the  mau^nity  of  an  ofienoe,  not  merely  by 
the  lose  or  pam  which  nngle  acts  may  proauce, 
but  by  the  general  alann  aiM  aiudety  ariamg  from 
the  fear  of  miachie^^  and  inaecority  ofpoeseeaion : 
he  therefore  eierdaea  the  ri|^  which  societies 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  simply  to  punish  a  transgres- 
sion, but  to  maintain  oraer,  and  preserve  quiet ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  aremost 
in  danger  of  violatidn,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doubles  the  guard  on  that  side  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with 
so  little  success,  that  rapine  and  violence  are 
houriy  increasing,  yet  few  seem  willmg  to  d^ 
spur  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  empby 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruption  oif 
the  people,  some  propose  the  introduction  of  more 
horrid,  lingeiing,  and  terrific  punishments ;  some 
are  incline  to  accelerate  the  executions ;  some  to 
discourage  pardon ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  vrickedness,  and 
that  we  can  only  be  rescued  from  the  talons  of  rob- 
benr  by  inflezihle  rumour,  and  sangutnaiy  justice. 

Yet  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncdrtain.  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  dii^uted,  and 
since  experience  of  past  times  giv^s  us  Ihtle  rea- 
son to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  efibcted ' 
by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fellow-beingB,  per- 
haps It  will  not  be  useless  to  consider  wlmt  con- 
sequences might  arise  from  relaxations  of  the 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  oflbnces. 

Deatn  is,  as  oneof  the  andents  observes,  nl  rOv 
^oUf&if  ftifArurw,  tf  irtMi  tkbtn  the  moti 
drta^fid;  an  evil  beyvmd  which  nothing  can  be 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  foand  from 
human  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  tenor  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  antko* 
rity,  as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pitH 
hibitory  sanctions,  and  placed  before  the  treasure 
of  life,  to  guard  from  invasion  what  cannot  be 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  mnrdbr  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  ohd- 
mon  minds  the  gradations  of  iniqui^,  and  incite 
the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  the 
detection  of  a  less.  Ifonly  murder  were  punished 
with  death,  very  few  robbers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood ;  but  when  by  the  last  act  of 
cruelty,  no  new  dangjer  is  ineuirsd,  and  ^n^tar 
secunty.  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pnnciple 
shall  we  Ind  them  forbear  7 

It  may  be  uiged,  thai  the  sentence  is  often  mi- 
tigi^  to  simple  robbeiy;  bat  surdy  this  is  to 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  oor 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  obaenred, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  ueir  last  horn, 
the  common  sensations  of  inankind  pleading  in 
their  fevour.  From  this  conviction  of  (ha  ma* 
quality  of  the  punisfament  to  the  oflfanee,  pro- 
ceeds the  frequent  solicitation  of  pardons.  l^iMjr 
who  would  njoioe  nt  the  collection  of  a  tfaiei^ 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying 
him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing,  compared 
with  his  misery ;  and  severity  defeats  itsdf  by 
exciting  pi^. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  owtainly,  disables  tiiosa 
iHm  die  upon  it  fitMn  infesting  the  comannity ; 
bottlMirdsiidi  saeoM  not  lo  eontribiils  OMn  to 
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the  reformation  of  their  associates,  than  any  other 
method  of  separation.  A  thief  seldom  passes 
much  of  his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation, 
but  from  robbery  hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot 
to  robbery ;  nor,  when  the  grave  closes  upon 
his  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to  find 
another. 

The  frequency  of  capital  punishments,  there- 
fore, rarely  hinders  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
but  naturally  and  commonly  prevents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential 
principles,  chiefly  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided. 
Wliatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  pohticians, 
the  ffreater  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  the  pocket  and  to  pierce  the 
heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  scarcely  believe 
that  two  malefactors  so  different  in  guilt  can  be 
justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience  to  hu- 
man laws  so  plainly  evinced,  so  clearly  stated,  or 
so  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  ten- 
der, and  the  just,  will  always  scruple  to  concur 
with  the  community  in  an  act  which  their  private 
judgment  cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  oflen  rigorous  laws 
produce  total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes 
are  concealed  and  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying 
the  offender  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
pentance, has  conversed  very  little  with  mankind. 
And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt 
this  compassion  may  incur  from  those  who  con- 
found cruelty  with  firmness,  I  know  not  whether 
any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less  powerful,  or 
less  extensive. 

If  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has 
condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  ru- 
diments of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper  disci- 
pUne  and  useful  labour,  have  been  disentangled 
from  their  habits,  they  might  have  escaped  all 
the  temptations  to  subsequent  crimes,  and  pass- 
ed their  days  in  reparation  and  penitence,  and 
detected  they  might  all  have  been,  had  the  pro- 
secutors been  certain  that  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared.  I  believe,  every  thief  will  confess, 
that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dis- 
missed; and  that  he  has  sometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that  those 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his 
escape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors 
of  his  death. 

Ail  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineffectual, 
unless  some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prose- 
cute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere 
violations  of  property,  information  will  always  be 
hated,  and  prosecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a 
good  man  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  pu- 
nishing a  slight  injury  with  death  ;  especially 
when  ne  remembers  that  the  thief  might  have 
procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remaining  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public 
justice  are  indeed  strong;  but  they  will  certainly 
be  overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.  What  is 
punished  with  severity  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered ; 
and  multitudes  will  be  suffered  to  advance  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  because, 
if  they  had  been  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would 
have  suffered  death  before  they  deserved  it 

This  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relax- 
ation, and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so 
*remote  from  common  practice,  that  I  might  rea- 


sonably  fear  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  could  itbt 
supported  only  by  my  own  observations.  I  ifaall, 
therefore,  by  ascribing  it  to  its  author.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  that  atten- 
tion, which  I  Mrish  always  paid  to  prudence,  to 
justice,  and  to  mercy. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


I  SIT  down,  in  pursuance  of  my  late  engagemoi^ 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  advaitoici 
that  befell  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felici> 
ty,  which,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  so  ham 
as  to  obtain  it,  I  have  at  least  endeavourea  ts 
deserve  by  unwearied  diligence,  without sufleriqr 
from  repeated  disappointments  any  abatement  of 
my  hope,  or  repression  of  my  activity. 

You  must  have  observed  in  the  world  a  sp^ 
cies  of  mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  ]u»> 
moting  matrimony,  and  without  any  visible  mi^ 
tive  of  interest  or  vanity,  without  any  diaoo* 
verable  impulse  of  malice  or  benevolence,  witb* 
out  any  reason  but  that  they  want  objects  of  •(• 
tcntion  and  topics  of  conversation,  are  inoeo* 
santly  busy  in  procuring  wives  and  hudiaiida 
They  fill  tlie  ears  of  every  single  man  and  woou 
with  some  convenient  match;  and  whm  tbej 
are  informed  of  your  age  and  fortune,  ofir  i 
partner  for  life,  with  the  same  readiness,  and  tb 
same  indifference,  as  a  salesman,  when  be  hsf 
taken  measure  by  his  eye,  fits  his  customer  with 
a  coat. 

It  might  be  expected  that  they  should  sooa  Im 
discouraged  from  this  officious  interposition  by 
resentment  or  contempt;  and  that  every mtfl 
should  determine  the  choice  on  which  so  modi 
of  his  happiness  must  depend,  by  his  own  jod^ 
ment  and  observation  ;  yet  it  happens,  that  u 
these  proposals  are  generally  made  with  a  riiow 
of  kindness,  tliey  seldom  provoke  anger,  but  an 
at  worst  heard  with  patience,  and  foigottea 
They  influence  weak  minds  to  approbation;  for 
many  are  sure  to  find  in  a  new  acquainUUKc, 
whatever  quaUties  report  has  taught  tnem  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  umkr* 
standings  they  excite  curiosity,  and  sometimes 
by  a  lucky  chance,  bring  persons  of  similar  tesfr' 
pers  within  the  attraction  of  each  other. 

I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  and  to  want 
a  wife ;  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended 
by  these  Hymeneal  solicitors,  with  whose  im- 
portunity I  was  sometimes  diverted,  and  ioi^ 
times  perplexed  ;  for  they  contended  for  me  ti 
vultures  for  a  carcass  ;  each  employing  all  \» 
eloquence,  and  all  his  artifices,  to  enforce  and 
promote  his  own  scheme,  from  the  succesi  of 
which  he  was  to  receive  no  other  advantage  tlun 
the  pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally  eafff 
and  et^ually  industrious. 

An  invitation  to  sup  with  one  of  those  boff 
friends,  made  me,  by  a  concerted  chance,  §(>• 

riinted  with  Cainilla,  by  whom  it  was  expected 
t  1  should  be  suddenly  and  irreaistiMy  en- 
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slaved.  The  lady  whom  the  same  kindness  had 
brought  without  her  own  concurrence  into  the 
lists  of  love,  seemed  to  think  me  at  least  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  captivity ;  and  exerted  the 
power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much 
art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had  been. too  often 
deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  myself  irre- 
vocably at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  could  not 
suppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flut- 
ters of  desire.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make 
Hearer  approaches ;  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
union  with  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wished. 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the 
folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her 
«wn  sex ;  and  very  frequently  expressed  her 
wonder  that  men  of  learning  or  experience  could 
submit  to  trifle  away  life  with  beings  incapable 
of  solid  thought  In  mixed  companies  she  always 
associated  with  the  men,  and  declared  her  satis- 
faction when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  was  proposecl,  she  com- 
■aonly  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  women 
froai  the  party ;  because,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted, the  time  was  wasted  in  frothy  compli- 
ments, weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided 
all  compliance  with  the  fashion ;  and  to  boast 
the  pirotundity  of  her  knowledge,  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbies  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  by  wrong  names. 
She  despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a 
iarce  of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and 
ooB^patuIated  herself,  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  message  cards.  She  oflen  applauded  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he 
was  bom  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro- 
daimed  her  approbation  of  Swift*s  opinion,  that 
women  are  only  a  higher  species  or  monkeys ; 
mod  confessed,  that  when  she  considered  the  be- 
baTioiir.  or  heard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
the  oonid  not  but  forgive  the  Turks  for  siispect- 
tne  them  to  want  souls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have 
provoksd,  by  this  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  ha- 
tred, and  all  the  persecutions  of  calumny ;  nor 
wms  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  supe- 
rioritv,  than  when  she  talked  of  female  anger  and 
female  canning.  Well,  said  she,  has  nature 
provided  that  such  virulence  should  be  disabled 
by  folly,  and  such  cruelty  be  restrained  by  im- 
potence. 

C^amiUa  doubtless  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
on  one  side,  she  should  gain  on  the  other ;  and 
imagined  that  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to 
a  l^y,  who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the 
borders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man, 
instead  of  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  shrunk 
back  at  her  approach.  She  was  persecuted  by 
the  ladies  as  a  aeserter,  and  at  best  received  by 
the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  my  part, 
amused  myself  a  while  with  her  fopperies,  but 
novelty  soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  for  no- 
thing out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be 
long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who 
had  the  ruggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  her  soft- 
ness ;  nor  could  I  think  my  (juict  and  honour  to 
be  intrusted  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was 
hourly  courting  danger,  and  soliciting  assault. 

My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien,  and  soft  voice,  always  speaking  to  approve, 
sad  rmdy  to  receive  direction  from  those  with 


whom  chance  had  brought  her  into  company. 
In  Nitella  I  promised  my^f  an  easy  friend,  with 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dis- 
turbance or  altercation.  I  therefore  soon  re- 
solved to  address  her,  but  was  discouraged  from 
prosecuting  my  courtship,  by  observing  that  her 
apartments  were  superstitiously  regular;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  notice  of  my  visit,  she  was 
never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  I  have  always  noted  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  slattern  ;  it  is  the  superfhious 
scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and 
shunning  suspicion  ;  it  is  the  violence  of  an  ef- 
fort against  habit,  which  being  impelled  by  exter- 
nal motives,  cannot  stop  at  the  nuddle  point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  with 
nicety  than  elegance ;  and  seldom  could  forbear 
to  discover  by  her  uneasiness  and  constraint, 
that  her  attention  was-  burdened,  and  her  ima- 
gination engrossed  :  I  tlierefore  concluded,  that 
being  only  occasionally  and  ambitiously  dressed, 
she  was  not  familiarized  to  her  own  ornaments. 
There  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  fame  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  informa- 
tion of  those  that  fail,  from  those  Siat  desire  to 
excel ;  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her 
time  between  nncry  and  dirt ;  and  was  always 
in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  sne 
was  not  aecorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destiny  to  Charyb- 
dis,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizmff 
a  new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  I 
thought  myself  quickly  made  happy  by  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  public  places,  ana  pleased 
my  own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
should  raise  in  a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing 
as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Charybdis. 
She  soon  afler  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a 
ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  she  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  the  hap- 
piness of  accompanying  her,  which,  afler  a  short 
reluctance,  was  indulged  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiosity  on  her  journey,  than  afler  all  possible 
means  of  expense ;  and  was  every  moment  taking 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I 
knew  it  my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

Afler  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  she 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diver- 
sion; at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming 
company  that  would  breakfast  in  the  gardens ; 
and  m  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  some 
new  song  in  the  opera,  some  new  dress  at  the 
playhouse,  or  some  performer  at  a  concert  whom 
she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelligence  was  such, 
that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she  did 
not  summon  me  on  the  second  day ;  and  as  she 
hated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and 
pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  we 
passed  the  streets,  she  was  often  charmed  with 
some  trinket  in  the  toyshops ;  and,  from  mode- 
rate desires  of  seals  and  snuff-boxes,  rose,  by  de- 
grees, to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  began  to 
nnd  the  smile  of  Charybdis  too  costly  for  a  pri- 
vate purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six-and-forty 
lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapaci^ 
had  exhausted. 

Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  aflection^ 
but  kept  them  only  tor  a  short  time.  She  had 
newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life  in  the  perusal  of  n» 
mances,  brought  with  her  into  the  gay  world  aU 
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the  pride  of  Cleopatra;  expected  nothing  less 
than  vows,  altars,  and  sacrifices;  and  thought 
her  charms  dishonoured,  and  her  power  in- 
fringed, by  the  softest  opposition  to  ner  senti- 
ments,  or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might  indeedcure this  species  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  undisceming,  and 
vitiated  only  by  false  representations ;  but  the 
operations  of  time  are  slow ;  and  I  therefore  Icil 
her  to  grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  er- 
ror at  her  own  expense. 

Thus  I  have  hitnerto,  in  spite  of  myself,  passed 
mv  hfe  in  frozen  cehbacy.  Mj  friends,  indeed, 
often  tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with 
higher  hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify; 
that  I  dress  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  ra- 
diance of  perfection,  and  then  enter  the  world  to 
look  for  the  same  excellence  in  corporeal  beauty. 
But  surely,  Mr.  Rambler,  it  is  not  madness  to 
hope  for  some  terrestrial  lady  unstained  with  the 
spots  which  I  have  been  describing ;  at  least,  I 
am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for  I  am  so 
far  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  able  to  imbrd  the  highest  happiness  de- 
creed to  our  present  state ;  and  if,  after  all  these 
miscarriages,  I  find  a  woman  that  fills  up  my 
expectation,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from 

Yours,  &c 

Htmenjsus. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


I  WAS  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London. 
My  fiither  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate 
from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  sisters  their 
portions,  tliouffht  himself  mscharsed  from  all 
obligation  to  further  thought,  and  entitled  to 

Siend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rural  pleasures.  He 
erefore  spared  nothing  that  mifffat  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  he  procured  the 
best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom  could 
supply,  paid  large  salaries  to  his  groom  and 
huntsman,  and  became  the  envy  of  ue  country 
for  the  discipline  of  his  hounds.  But,  above  all 
his  other  attainosents,  he  was  eminent  for  a 
breed  of  pointers  and  setting-dogs,  which  by  long 
and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  im- 
proved, that  not  a  partridge  or  heathcock  could 
rest  in  security;  and  game  of  whatever  species, 
that  dared  to  light  upon  his  manor,  was  beaten 
down  by  his  shot,  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

Mv  dder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in 
the  diace,  and,  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are 
crttfimg  hke  siual*  untcUHngly  to  schoolj  he  could 
wind  the  horn,  beat  the  bushes,  bound  over 
hedges,  and  swim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman 
one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  supplied  his  place  with 
e^ual  abihties,  and  came  home  with  tne  scut  in 
his  hat,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  I  being  either  delicate  or  timorous,  less 
^cnroos  of  honour,  or  less  capable  of  sylvan  he- 
was  ahrajs  the  favourite  of  my  mother; 


because  I  kept  my  coat  dean,  and  my 
plexion  free  from  nreckles;  and  did  not 
home,  like  my  brother,  mired  and  tanned,  nor 
carry  corn  in  my  hat  to  the  horse,  nor  bring  diitf 
curs  into  the  parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amuse  ha<- 
self  with  books,  and  being  much  inclined  to 
despise  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  eona- 
try  ladies,  disdained  to  learn  their  sentiments  or 
conversation,  and  had  made  no  addition  to  the 
notions  which  she  had  brought  from  the  precincti 
of  Comhill.  She  was,  therefore,  always  reooiiiit> 
ing  the  glories  of  the  city ;  enumerating  the  soo- 
cession  of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  maffnifioeiice 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  rdatingths 
civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies'  feasts  by 
men,  of  whom  some  are  now  made  aldeiraen, 
some  have  fined  for  sherifis,  and  none  are  wmtk 
less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequeotlj 
displayed  her  father's  greatness ;  told  oi  the 
large  bills  which  he  had  paid  at  sight;  of  the 
for  which  his  word  would  pass  upon  the 


sums 


Exchange  ;  the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  used  ob 
Saturday  night  to  toss  about  with  a  shovel ;  the 
extent  of  his  warehouse,  and  the  strength  of  Ue 
doors;  and  when  she  relaxed  her  ima^iioatioo 
with  lower  subjects,  described  the  funutnre  of 
their  country-house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  tbe 
clerks  and  porters. 

By  these  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  sple&> 
dour  and  di^tv  of  London,  and  of  tnde.  I 
therefore  devoted  myself  to  a  shop,  and  warmed 
my  imagination  from  year  to  year  with  inqairiee 
about  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of 
the  common  council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholflsele 
dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  wiich 
my  mother  assured  me  that  many  had  mni 
who  began  the  world  with  less  than  mysdf. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  pstl^ 
which  led  to  such  honour  and  felicity;  baCwee 
forced  for  a  time  to  endure  some  rrpiVmenn  of 
my  eagerness,  for  it  was  my  grandfathei's  ■ex* 
im,  that  a  iroung  man  sddom  makes  mmdk  wmm§, 
who  is  out  of  his  time  before  two-^md-4went§,  Thef 
thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  fat  st 
home  till  the  proper  age,  without  any  other  en- 
ployment  than  tnat  of  learning  nle^chaBtl^•^ 
counts,  and  the  art  of  regulating  books ;  botst 
length  the  tedious  days  elapseo^  I  was  taa»- 
planted  to  town,  and,  with  great  aatiiAcfioi  t» 
myself,  bound  to  a  haberdai^er. 

My  master,  who  had  no  conceptioB  of  uy 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  oSf  beiBC  licl^ 
had  all  the  good  ouahties  which  nmtoial^aflN 
from  a  close  ana  unwearied  attention  ts  tbe 
main  chance;  his  desire  to  gain  wealth  wasN 
well  tempered  by  the  vanity  of  showing  it,  th^ 
without  any  other  principle  of  action,  be  Gveiii 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  commercial  worid ;  all 
was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  only  BflB^ 
whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  solicited,  thoee 
who  were  umversally  allowed  to  be  ni ' 
himself. 

By  his  instructions  I  learned  in  a  few 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tese 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fin^rs,  and  to  BSKe 
up  parcels  with  exact  frugahW  of  pafer  asd 
packthread ;  and  soon  cau^t  from  mv  (eBov- 
apprentices  the  true  grace  of  a  counteMiow,  tbt 
careless  air  with  which  a  small  pair  of  scales  ii 
to  be  held  between  the  fingera,  and  the  rifo* 
and  sprighthness  with  whidi  the  box,  after  tbe 
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riband  has  been  cut,  is  returned  into  its  plape. 
Having  no  desire  of  any  higher  employment,  Aid 
therefore  applying  all  my  powers  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  master  of  all 
that  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and 
new  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes 
consulted  by  the  weavers,  when  they  projected 
fashions  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  ray  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
friends  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be 
received  as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
master  ofpccuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies 
as  an  oracle  of  the  mode.     But  unhappily,  at  the 
first  pubhc  table,  to  which  I  was  invited,  ap- 
peared a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my 
hopes  of  distinction,  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise 
mv  eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  their  superiority 
oi  mien.    Nor  was  my  courage  revived  by  any 
opportunities  of  displaying  my  knowledge  ;  for 
the  templar  entertainea  the  company  for  part  of 
the  day  with  historical  narratives  and  political 
observations:  and  the  colonel  afterwards  de- 
tailed the  adventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the 
claims  and  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  ^ve 
an  account  of  assemblies,  gardens,  and  diver- 
siona.    I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of 
trade  and  Spaniards ;  and  once  attempted,  with 
some  warmth,  to  correct  a  ^ross  mistake  about 
A  silver  breast-knot ;  but  neither  of  my  antago- 
niats  seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they 
resumed  their  discourse  Mnthout  emotion,  and 
again  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  company ; 
nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  know 
mj  opinion  of  her  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the 
camiUion  shot  with  white,  that  was  then  new 
amonflat  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

,  Aal  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
more  money  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor 
why  diey  were  considered  by  otners  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  and  therefore 
resohred,  when  we  met  again,  to  rouse  my  spirit, 
and  force  myself  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
to  thfl  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  entertain- 
ing a  smAll  circle  very  successfully  with  a  minute 
representation  of  my  lord  mayor's  show,  when 
the  colond  entered  careless  and  say,  sat  down 
with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civmty,  and  with- 
out appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  auoience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
to  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them. 
Soon  after  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
tke  same  attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language :  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company  was  so  happily  amused,  that  I  was 
neither  heard  nor  seen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
other  proof  of  my  existence  than  that  1  put  round 
,  the  glass,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to  name 
the  toast 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
ihowy  talkers  were  hanfly  able  to  pay  every  one 
bbown  ;  that  he  who  hu  money  in  his  pocket 
aeeds  not  care  what  any  man  says  of  him ;  that 
if  1  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when 
lawyers  and  soldien  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out 
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of  my  parse ;  and  that  it  is  fine,  when  a  man  can 
set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  say  he  is  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year. 
These  and  many  more  such  consolations  and 
encouragements  I  received  from  my  good  mo- 
ther, whichj  however,  did  not  much  sllay  my  un- 
easiness ;  for  having  by  some  accident  heaid^ 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  cit,  I 
had  therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her 
opinions,  but  considered  her  as  one  whose  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  had  burned  me,  though  with- 
out ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and 
i^ominy,  from  which  I  could  not  find  any  pos- 
sibility of  rising  to  the  rank  which  my  ancestors 
had  always  held. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  disposition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the 
eoual  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  glossy  blackness 
01  my  shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  eleva- 
tion tnose  compliments  which  ladies  sbn>etimea 
condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readiness  m 
twisting  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change. 
The  term  ot  Young  JVfon,  with  which  I  was  some- 
times honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination;  I  grew 
negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen  in  my  tem- 
per ;  oflen  mistook  the  demands  of  the  custom- 
ers, treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contempt,  and  received  and  dismissed  them  with 
surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should 
suffer  by  this  change  of  my  behaviour;  and, 
therefore,  after  some  expostulation,  posted  me  in 
the  warehouse,  and  preserved  me  from  the  dan- 
ger and  reproach  of  desertion,  to  which  my  dis- 
content would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I 
continued  any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  mv  servitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  heartyconsent  of  my 
master  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in.  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  be 
communicated  in  another  letter,  by  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

MUOCAPBLUS, 

No.  117.]    Tuesday,  April  30,  1751. 

*Omrav  ki^  OhXifuns  ftiuacav  Oifttv  ahrdtf  h^  *Ovvy 
TUiXtov  clvo<r{^uXX«v,  ttr  ohpavb^  in^ari^  c?i|.     BOM. 

The  ^ods  they  chaHenge,  and  affect  the  fkiee: 

Heaved  on  Oijrmpua,  tottering  Oua  stood ; 

On  Oflsa,  Pelion  nod>  with  oil  hii  wood.  pops. 

TO  .THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  of 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to 
ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 
All  industry  must  be  excited  by  hope ;  and  as  the 
student  often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  him- 
self than  praise,  he  is  easily  discouraged  by  con- 
tempt and  insult  He  who  brings  with  him  into 
a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  spe- 
culation, and  has  never  hardened  his  front  in  pub- 
lic life,  or  accustomed  his  passions  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents,  the  tnumphs  and  defeats  of 
mixed  conversation,  will  blush  at  the  stare  of  pe- 
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tulant  incredulity,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  driven 
by  a  burst  of  laughter,  from  the  fortresses  of  de- 
monstration. The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  as- 
sert before  hardy  contradiction,  the  possibility  of 
tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  silkworm^s  thread ; 
and  the  astronomer  of  relating  the  rapidity  of 
light,  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  height 
of  the  lunar  mountains. 

If  I  could  by  any  efibrts  have  shaken  off  this 
cowardice,  I  had  not  sheltered  myself  under  a 
borrowed  name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the 
means  of  communicating  to  the  public  the  theory 
of  a  garret ;  a  subject  which,  except  some  slight 
and  transient  strictures,  has  been  hitherto  ne- 
glected by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  adorn 
It,  either  tor  want  of  leisure  to  prosecute  the  vari- 
ous researches  in  which  a  nice  discussion  must 
engage  them,  or  because  it  requires  such  diversi- 
ty of  knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity,  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  single  intellect;  or 
perhaps  others  foresaw  the  tumult  which  would 
be  raised  against  them,  and  confined  their  know- 
ledge to  their  own  breasts,  and  abandoned  preju- 
dice and  folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  professors  of  literature  generally  re- 
■ide  in  the  highest  stories,  has  been  immemorially 
observed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
an  elevated  situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses 
stationed  on  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  by  those 
who  could  with  equal  right  have  raised  them 
bowers  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  erected  their  al- 
tars among  the  flexures  of  Meander  ?  Why  was 
Jove  himself  nursed  upon  a  mountain  ?  or  why 
did  the  goddesses,  when  the  prize  of  beauty  was 
contested,  try  the  cause  upon  the  top  of  Ida? 
Such  were  the  fictions  by  which  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  earlier  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret,  which, 
though  they  had  been  long  obscured  by  the  negli- 
gence and  ignorance  of  succeeding  times,  were 
well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pytha- 
goras, ivifi&v  "KvUvTwv  r^v  ri^fjit  rpocK^vci ;  **  when 
we  wind  blows,  worship  its  echo.'*  This  could 
not  but  be  understood  by  his  disciples  as  an  invio- 
lable injunction  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  I  have 
found  trequently  visited  by  the  echo  and  the 
wind.  Nor  was  the  tradition  wholly  obliterated 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  TibuUus  evidently 
congratmates  himself  upon  his  garret,  not  without 
some  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept: 

^amJMvat  immite»  ventOB  audire  eubantem — 
Auty  geUdoM  hybemuM  aqnat  cumfudtrit  aiuter, 
Seeumm  tomnog,  imbrejuvante,  te^i  I 

How  iweet  in  sleep  to  pan  the  careleM  houn, 
Lull'd  by  the  beating  winds  and  dashing  ehowers ! 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  fond- 
ness of  Lucretius,  as  an  early  writer,  for  a  garret, 
in  his  description  of  the  loFly  towers  of  serene 
learning,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise 
man  looks  down  upon  the  confused  and  erratic 
state  of  the  world  moving  below  him. 

Sed  nil  dulcius  ett^  bene  quam  munita  tenere 
£dita  doctrina  tapientum  templa  $erena; 
Detpicere  mnde  qiuat  aliog,  pagnmque  videre 
Errartt  atque  viampaUmteiM  qtutrere  viUe. 

-*Tis  sweet  thy  laboaring  steps  to  guide 


The  institution  has,  indeed,  contnued  to  ov 
own  time ;  the  garret  is  still  the  usual  reoepude 
of  the  philosopher  and  poet ;  but  tbis,  like  maoj 
ancient  customs,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  « 
dental  imitation,  without  knowledge  of  the  ( 
ginal  reason  for  which  it  was  established ; 


CoMta  latet :  res  est  notissit 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. 


To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supplied, 
And  all  the  magaziues  of  learning  fortitied  ; 
From  thence  to  look  below  un  human  kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mas«  of  life,  and  blind. 

DRYOEN. 


Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  oob> 
cerning  these  habitations  of  literature,  but  villi' 
out  much  satisfaction  to  the  judicious  ioqiiini: 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  garret  is  genersUy 
chosen  by  tlie  wits  as  most  easily  rented ;  wai 
concluded  that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abodi^ 
but  on  the  days  of  payment  Others  suspect  tint 
a  garret  is  chiefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  tfau 
any  other  part  of  the  house  from  the  outer  dooi; 
which  is  often  observed  to  be  infested  bj  wk' 
ants,  who  talk  incessantly  of  beer,  or  lin^  or  a 
coat,  and  repeat  the  same  sounds  every  mDiiii% 
and  sometimes  again  in  the  af\emoon^  witbsit 
any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  mon 
importunate  and  clamorous,  and  nise  tkflir 
voices  in  time  from  mournful  murmurs  to  nfisf 
vociferations.  This  eternal  monotony  n  ahrtp 
detestable  to  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  is  1^ 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Ocko 
talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstractioii  Bam, 
common  business  or  amusements;  and  sobm^ 
yet  more  visionary,  tell  us,  that  the  facnitierait 
enlarged  by  open  prospects,  and  that  the  ftaej 
is  more  at  uberty,  when  the  eye  ranges  witfaotf 
confinement 

These  conveniences  may  perbaps  alLbeiinai 
in  a  well-chosen  garret;  but  surely  theycusot 
be  supposed  sufliciently  important  to  Mtve  of^' 
rated  invariably  upon  difi*erent  climate^  distil 
ages,  and  separate  nations.  Of  a  uniTcrnl  pie- 
tice,  there  must  still  be  presumed  a  umiwiil 
cause,  which,  however  recondite  and  abtdw^ 
may  be  perhaps  reserved  to  make  me  iBuiUiwi 
by  its  discovery,  and  you  by  its  promut^tioii. 

It  is  imiversally  known  that  the  fticultiesoflli 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  thaMto 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  bcIp 
sure  regulated  by  the  various  compressions  sfAi 
ambient  element  The  eflects  ot  the  air  is  fhi 
production  or  cure  of  corporal  maladies  havebM 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Hippocratsi:hlt 
no  man  has  yet  sufficiently  considered  how  wit 
may  influence  the  operations  of  the  ffain, 
though  every  day  aflfords  instances  of  locd  »• 
derstanding,  of  wits  and  reasoners,  whose  tud- 
ties  are  adapted  to  some  single  spot,  and  «H 
when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  plaee,  nil 
at  once  into  silence  and  stupidity.  I  haTe<fiso»> 
vered,  by  a  long  series  of  observationSytfai^it' 
vcntion  and  elocution  sufler  great  impedinali 
from  dense  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the  t^ 
nuity  of  a  defecated  air  at  a  proper  distance  &«■ 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  httBh 
and  sets  at  liberty  those  intellectual  poweiswbia 
were  before  shackled  by  too  strong  atlnctiMi 
and  unable  to  expand  themselves  undor  the  pn^ 
sure  of  a  gross  atmosphere.  I  have  foood  M 
ness  to  ouicken  into  sentiment  in  a  thinethfli^ii 
water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  leoOT 
partly  exhausted ;  and  heads,  in  appeaxaiM 
empty,  have  teemed  with  notions  upon  ^^' 
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froiiiid,  MM  the  fltceid  lidei  of  a  football  would 
bare  iwelled  out  into  stiffness  and  extension. 

For  this  reason  I  never  think  myself  qualified 
to  jud^  decisively  of  any  man*s  faculties,  whom 
I  have  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation  ; 
but  take  some  opportunity  of  attendins  him  from 
the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  nim  all  the 
various  degrees  of  rarefaction  ana  condensation, 
tension  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious, 
alod,  nor  serious  below,  I  then  consider  him  as 
hopeless ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens,  that  I  do 
not  find  the  temper  to  which  tlie  texture  of  his 
brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a 
tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  intellects,  according  to  rules 
which  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  Imay,  per- 
hapa,  reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise 
of  oarometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  cause  of  the  gayety  and  sprightliness 
of  the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  tne  increase 
of  that  vertiginous  motion,  with  which  we  are 
carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
iprtb.  The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits 
Si  well  known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  neart 
lifhteaed  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping 
lK>rae ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than'  that  he  who 
tower*  to  the  fifui  story  is  whirled  through 
more  space  by  every  circumrotation,  than  ano- 
tlier  that  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
■ations  between  the  tropics  are  known  to  be  fiery, 
iDOonstaDt,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  liv- 
ing at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
tiiey  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than 
tlioae  whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
poles ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wise 
man  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  his 
eoQotry,  whenever  celerity  and  acuteness  are  re- 
mnnte,  we  must  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a 
WW  tums  round  the  centre  in  a  garret 

If  jou  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
adbcta  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you 
|»  cooaiilt  your  own  memory,  and  consider  whe- 
tb«r  yoQ  have  never  known  a  man  acquire  repu- 
tBtMm  in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa- 
tron had  placed  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was 
vnable  to  maintain ;  and  who  never  recovered  his 
former  visoor  of  understanding,  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  original  situation.  That  a  garret  will 
■wke  eivery  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  suppos- 
ing ;  I  know  there  are  some  who  would  continue 
hlockbeads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or 
OQ  th«  peak  of  Tenerifie.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  eonadered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  ro- 
■Mdj  hat  been  tried  ;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed 
to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  tne  joiner  of  Are- 
tens  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  in  his 
own  shop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distances 
fifDm  the  centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  intellectual  sibilities,  and  consequentlv  of  so 
great  use  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the 
imUie  could  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an 
experiment,  I  would  propose,  that  there  should 
be  ^cavern  dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  those 
which  Bacon  <Mscribes  in  Solomon's  house,  for 
the  expansion  and  concentration  of  understand- 
acoofding  to  the  exigence  of  diflferent  em- 
lentSy  or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some  that 
away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  space 
ii  thn  tower,  might  oompoM  tables  of  interest 
esfftain  dspth:    and  he  that  upon  level 


ground  stagnates  in  silence,  or  creeps  in  narra* 
tive,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment 
into  merriment,  sparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth 
with  declamation. 

Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat 
of  VirgiPs  climate  in  some  lines  of  his  Georgic : 
so  when  I  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  de- 
termine the  height  of  tne  author's  habitation.  As 
an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble 
thought,  a  sprightly  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to 
pronounce  it  fresh  from  the  garret ;  an  expres- 
sion which  would  break  from  me  upon  the  pe» 
rusal  of  most  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  beheve 
that  vou  sometimes  qmt  the  garret,  and  ascend 
into  tne  cock-loft  HxPEaTATUS. 
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lo  endlen  ni^ht  they  tlaep,  nnwepC,  nnknowB. 

rSAMCIS. 

Cicaao  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magni- 
ficence of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours 
for  which  he  himsea  appears  to  have  panted  with 
restless  solicitude,  by  showing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can 
hope  for  from  men  is  circumscnbed. 

"You see,"  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the 
earth,  from  the  celestial  regions,  "  that  the  globe 
assigned  to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  hu- 
man beings,  is  of  small  dimensions :  how  then 
can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men,  any  glory 
worthy  of  a  wish  ?  Of  this  little  world  the  inha- 
bited parts  are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even 
the  spots  where  men  are  to  be  found  are  broken 
by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  se- 
parated as  that  nothing  can  be  transmitted  from 
one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south, 
by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  tne  earth  is  pos- 
sessed, you  have  no  intercourse;  and  by  now 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  7  The  territory  which  you  in- 
habit is  no  mure  than  a  scanty  island,  indosea 
by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  which  you  give  the 
name  of  the  great  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented  conti- 
nent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  re- 
nown will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  difi 
of  Caucasus?  or  by  whom  will  your  name  be 
uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  south, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  7  So  narrow 
is  the  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagat- 
ed, and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  7" 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes, 
why  fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but 
short  in  its  duration  ;  he  observes  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and 
heaven,  and  declares  that,  according  to  the  ce- 
lestial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a 
single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  by  which  Tullvhas 
made  a  show  of  discouraging  tne  pursuit  of  fame ; 
objections  which  sufficiently  discover  his  tendeiw 
ness  and  regard  for  his  darling  phantom.  Ho- 
mer, when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of 
Patroclus  necessary   resolved,  at  least,  that  he 
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should  die  with  honour ;  and  therefore  brought 
down  against  him  the  patron  god  of  Troy,  and 
left  to  Hector  only  the  mean  task  of  giving  the 
last  blow  to  an  enemy  whom  a  Divine  hand  had 
disabled  from  resistance.  Thus  Tully  ennobles 
fame,  which  he  professes  to  degrade,  by  opposing 
it  to  celestial  happiness ;  he  confines  not  its  ex- 
tent but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor  con- 
tracts its  duraUon  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
the  estimation  of  supenor  beings.  He  still  ad- 
mits it  the  highest  and  noblest  of  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, and  alleges  httle  more  against  it,  than  that 
It  is  neither  without  end,  nor  without  limits. 

What  might  be  the  effect  of  these  observations 
conveyed  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  un- 
derstandings, cannot  be  determined ;  but  few  of 
those  who  shall  in  the  present  age  read  my  hum- 
ble version,  will  find  themselves  much  depressed 
in  their  hopes,  or  retarded  in  their  designs ;  fur  1 
am  not  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  who  aniong 
us  pass  their  hves  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge, 
or  acauisition  of  power,  have  very  anxiously  m- 
quired  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  invigorated  any  effort  by  the  de- 
sire of  spreading  their  renown  among  the  clans 
of  Caucasus.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  modem 
minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  a  single  nation,  and  a  few  years,  have  ge- 
nerally sufficient  amplitude  to  fill  our  imagina- 
tions. 

A  little  consideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
and  that  he  who  places  happiness  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  may  spend  his  life  in  pro- 
pagating it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for 
new  worlds,  or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic 
■ea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
good  or  evil  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power, 
or  most  active  diligence,  are  mconsiderable  ;  and 
where  neither  benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the 
only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
others  is  curiosity  ;  a  passion,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  universally  associated  to  reason,  is 
easily  confined,  overborne,  or  diverted  from  any 
particular  object. 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there 
will  be  found  very  fitde  desire  of  any  other  know- 
ledge, than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to 
the  relief  of  some  pressing  uneasiness,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  some  near  advantage.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  hear  with  wonder  a  proposal  to  walk 
out,  only  that  they  may  walk  back  ;  and  inquire 
why  any  man  should  labour  for  nothing?  So 
those  whose  condition  has  always  restrained  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  only 
to  a  small  distance,  will  scarcely  understand,  why 
nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  studies,  which 
end  in  new  studies,  and  which,  according  to  Mal- 
herbe*s  observation,  do  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
price  of  bread  ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufac- 
turer easiW  be  persuaded,  that  much  pleasure 
can  arise  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actions, 
performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times  ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry,  of 
which  K\ios  oiov  iKovofitVy  obii  Tt  iS/icv,  we  can  only 
hear  the  report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our 
lives  by  any  consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from 
indispensable  business,  to  employ  their  thoughts 


upon  narrative  or  characters :  and  mmon£  thoaa 
to  whom  fortune  has  ^ven  the  liberty  of  livii^ 
more  by  their  own  choice,  many  create  to  them- 
selves engagements,  by  the  inaulgence  (^  somt 
petty  ambition,  the  admission  of  some  insatiable 
desire,  or  the  toleration  of  some  predominaat 
passion.  The  man  whose  whole  wish  is  to  ac- 
cumulate money,  has  no  other  care  than  to  col- 
lect interest,  to  estimate  securities,  and  to  engage 
for  mortgages :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  his  ear 
to  any  other  name  tlian  that  of  Corinna;  and 
the  courtier  thinks  the  hour  lost,  which  is  not 
spent  in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitatiog 
his  advancement.  The  adventurers  of  valoni^ 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  will  find  a  coU 
reception,  when  they  are  obtruded  upon  an  at- 
tention thus  busy  with  its  favourite  amusement, 
and  impatient  oi'^interruption  or  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  employments  as  seduce  at- 
tention by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises  of 
happiness,  may  restrain  the  mind  from  excio* 
sion  and  inquiry  :  curiosity  may  be  equally  de- 
stroyed by  less  formidable  enemies  ;  it  may  ba 
dissipated  in  trifles,  or  congealed  by  indoleoce. 
The  sportsmen  and  the  men  of  dress  have  thdr 
heads  filled  with  a  fox  or  a  horse-race,  a  feather 
or  a  ball  ;  and  live  in  ignorance  of  eveiy  thiag 
beside,  with  as  much  content  as  he  that  heaps  up 
gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  the  field,  «r 
beats  the  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the  ruki 
of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without  ple^ 
sure  or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  em 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  who  have  dedicated  themsdfct 
to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  coafiaed 
their  curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  reiy  li^ 
tie  inclination  to  promote  any  fame,  but  tiNt 
wliich  tlieir  own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake 
The  naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  theopinioBa 
or  conjectures  of  the  philologcr:  the  botaoiit 
looks  upon  the  astronomer  as  a  being  unwoi^ 
of  his  regard ;  tlie  lawyer  scarcely  hears  the  nam 
of  a  physician  without  contempt ;  and  he  that  if 
growing  great  and  happy  by  electrifying  a  boCdc^ 
wonders  how  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  tiK 
fling  prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If,  tlierefore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praises,  shall  subduct  froa 
the  number  of  his  encomiast,  all  those  who  an 
placed  below  the  ffightof  fame,  and  whohatfia 
the  valleys  of  hfe  no  voice  but  that  of  neceas- 
ty  ;  all  tliose  who  imagine  themselves  too  impart 
ant  to  regard  him,  and  consider  the  mention  af 
his  name  as  a  usurpation  of  their  time :  all  wks 
are  too  much  or  too  httle  pleased  with  thai' 
selves,  to  attend  to  any  thing  external ;  all  wboaia 
attracted  by  pleasure,  or  chained  down  by  paii^ 
to  unvaried  ideas  ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  a^ 
tending  his  triumph  by  different  pursuits;  asd 
all  who  slumber  in  universal  negligence ;  i»  wfl 
find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  bounds  tbaa 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no 
can  be  venerable  or  formiaable,  but  to  a 
part  of  his  fellow-creatures.  i 

That  we  may  not  languish  in  our  endeafon 
afler  excellence,  itis  necessary  that,  as  AfiicaMi 
counsels  his  descendant,  "  we  raise  our  eyes  to 
higher  prospects,  and  contemplate  our  fbtins  aid 
eternal  state,  without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  ttl 
praise  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  suck  1^ 
wards  as  human  power  can  bestow." 
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k.  119.]        TuBSDAT,  Mat  7,  1751.  heaita  in  which  it  is  infixed.    I  was  not  con- 
demned in  my  youth  to  solitude,  either  by  indi- 

nUeoi  imtrm  mmro*  ptccatur,  et  wrtro.        bor.  ^^^^  ^^  deformity,  nor  passed  the  earfier  part 

Fuka  Uy  on  either  side  the  Trojan  towert.  of  life  without  the  flattery  of  courtship,  and  the 

ELPHiNSTON.  joys  of  tHumph.   I  have  danced  the  round  of ^ay- 

TO  THE  RAMBLER  eW  amidst  the  rhurmurs  of  envy,  and  gratulations 

ot  applause;  been  attended  from  pleasure  to 
3i&,  pleasure  by  the  great,  the  sprightly,  and  the  vain  ; 
,  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or  and  seen  my  regard  solicited  by  the  obsequious- 
dc,  or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  suggest,  men  ness  of  gallantry,  the  gayety  of  wit,  and  the  timid- 
1  women  must  at  last  pass  their  lives  together,  ity  of  love.  If;  therefore,  I  am  yet  a  stranger  to 
lave  never  therefore  thought  those  writers  nuptial  happiness,  I  suffer  only  the  consequences 
inds  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavour  to  of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  upon  the 
ate  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  sus-  succession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  have  r^ 
ion  of  the  other.  To  persuade  them  who  are  jected,  without  grief,  and  without  malice. 
«ring  the  world,  and  looking  abroad  for  a  When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed 
table  associate,  that  all  are  equally  vicious,  or  upon  glasses,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous 
laUj  ridiculous ;  that  they  who  trust  are  cer-  professions  of  the  gay  Venustulus,  a  gentleman, 
iljr  betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always  who,  being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  had 
apDointed  ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  but  been  educated  in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense, 
inname  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can  and  soilness  of  effeminacy.  He  was  beautiful  in 
no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinced,  that  in  his  person,  and  easy  in  his  address ;  and, 
reason  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never  therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  age 
msa  their  thoughts  with  doubt  and  delibera-  when  the  sight  is  very  little  over-ruled  by  the  un- 
%;  they  will  resolve,  since  they  are  doomed  derstandin^.  He  had  not  any  power  in  himself 
iiisery,  that  no  needless  anxiety  shall  disturb  of  gladdemng  or  amusing:  but  supplied  his  want 
irquiet;  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into  the  of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions :  and  his 
wo,  and  snatch  the  first  hand  that  shall  be  chief  art  of  courtship  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
li  toward  them.  mistress  with  parties,  rambles,  music,  and  shows, 
rhat  the  world  is  over-run  with  vice  cannot  We  were  often  engaged  in  short  excursions 
denied ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has  to  gardens  and  seats,  and  I  was  for  a  while 
,  jet  gained  an  unlimited  dominion.  Simple  pleased  with  the  care  which  Venustulus  discov- 
I  immingled  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we  ered  in  securing  me  from  any  appearance  of  dan- 
j  generally  escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffering  ger,  or  possibility  of  mischance.  He  never  failed 
•B;  and  therefore,  tiiose  who  undertake  to  to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to 
lata  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  promise  the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  us 
life,  should  be  careful  to  inculcate  the  possi-  safe;  and  always  contrived  to  return  by  day- 
^  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  to  encourage  light  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary  so- 
leaTOura  by  prospects  of  success.  licitude  was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  effect 
r<aa,  perhaps,  do  not  suspect,  that  these  are  of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  strong 
■entmients  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for  for  continued  hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that 
aw  years  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquated  Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  ele- 
pm^ ;  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  cold-  gance  of  a  female.  His  imagination  was  per- 
is Oineslect,  and  the  petulance  of  insult;  has  petually  clouded  with  terrors,  and  he  could 
n  VKHtified  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries  scarcely  refrain  from  screams  and  outcries  at 
nr  foigotten  fashions,  games  long  disused,  and  any  accidental  surprise.  He  durst  not  enter  a 
9  and  beauties  of  ancient  renown ;  has  been  room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainsco|,  nor 
iled,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  second  cross  a  field  where  the  cattle  were  frisking  m  the 
ddniff  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ridi-  sunshine ;  the  least  breeze  that  waved  upon  the 
ed  by  two  generations  of  coquettes  in  whis-  river  was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in  the 
a  intended  lo  be  heard  :  and  been  long  con-  street  was  a  cry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose 
ned  by  the  airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for  his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain ; 
liHari^,  and  too  virise  for  pleasure.  It  is  in-  and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the 
id  natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anger,  and  by  sudden  entrance  of  a  black  cat  Compassion 
itBDnial  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  as-  once  obliged  me  to  drive  away  with  my  fan  a 

2;  yet  I   have  hitherto  struggled  with  so  beetle  that  kept  him  in  distress,  and  chide  off  a 

▼igilanoe  against  my  pride  and  my  resent-  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would 

ot,  that  I  have  presen'ed  my  temper  uncor-  gladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own 

itad.    I  have  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my  escape.     Women  naturally  expect  defence  and 

plojment  to  collect  sentences  against  mar-  protection  from  a  lover  or  a  husoand,  and  there- 

|e;  nor  am  inclined  to  lessen  the  number  of  fore  you  will  not  think  me  culpable  in  refusing  a 

t  few  friends  whom  time  has  lefl  me,  by  ob-  wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 

■eting  that  happiness  which  I  cannot  partake,  necessary  fears,  and  flown  to  me  for  that  suc- 

i Tenting  my  vexation  in  censures  of  the  for-  cour  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given. 

sdness  and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  incon-  My  next  lover  was  Fungosa,  the  son  of  a  stock- 

ncy,  tastelessness,  and  perfidy  of  men.  jobber,  whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  impor- 

Et  ia,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con-  tunity  of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow. 

ion  to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  neces-  Fungosa  was  no  very  suitable  companion  ;  for 

fjbirt  induced  by  observation  and  choice;  and  having  been  bred  in  a  counting-house,  he  spoke 

irefbre  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the  a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.  He 

ifignity  with  which  a  reproach,  edged  with  the  had  no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an 

pdation  of  old  maid,  swells  some  of  those  acute  prognosticator  of  the  changes  in  the  funds; 
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nor  had  any  meant  of  raising  merriment,  but  by 
telling  bow  somebody  was  over-reached  in  a 
bargam  by  his  father.  He  was,  however,  a 
youth  of  great  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  fre- 
quently informed  us  how  carefully  he  would  im- 
prove my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  pa- 
rents, that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  gross- 
nes9  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not 
a  fraud  been  discovered  in  the  settlement,  which 
set  mc  free  from  the  persecution  of  grovelling 
pride,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  after>vards  six  months  without  any  par- 
ticular notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the 
glittering  Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of 
embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied 
mt  pleasure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve 
of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  as- 
semblies. Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon 
my  heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can 
hear  without  emotion ;  he  conunended  my  skill 
in  dress,  my  judgment  in  suiting  colours,  and  my 
art  in  disposing  ornaments.  But  Flosculus  was 
too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or 
to  please  with  varied  praise  an  ear  made  delicate 
by  riot  of  adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid 
part  of  his  tribute,  and  stayed  away  three  days, 
because  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat 
I  quickly  found,  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a 
rival  than  an  admirer ;  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  emulous 
finery,  and  spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be 
first  m  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  ader  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  Dentatus,  one  of  those  human 
beings  wliose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Denta- 
tus regaled  me  with  foreign  varieties,  told  me  of 
measures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best 
cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  wim  bills  of 
fare,  prescribed  the  arrangement  of  dishes,  and 
taught  me  two  sauces  invented  by  himself.  At 
length,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  happi- 
ness, I  delared  my  opinion  too  hastily  upon  a  pie 
made  under  his  own  direction ;  afler  which  he 
grew  so  cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  easily 
dismissed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that 
they  had  no  taste  or  knowledge  in  music ;  three 
I  dismissed,  because  they  were  drunkards ;  two, 
because  they  paid  their  addresses  at  the  same 
time  to  other  ladies  ;  and  six,  because  they  at- 
tempted to  influence  my  choice  by  bribing  my 
maid.  Two  more  I  discarded  at  the  second  visit 
for  obscene  allusions ;  and  five  for  drollery  on 
religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  sen- 
tenced two  to  perpetual  exile,  for  onering  me 
settlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage  would  have  been  injured  ;  four,  for  re- 

{>resenting  falselv  the  value  of  their  estates ;  three, 
or  concealing  their  debts ;  and  one,  for  raising 
the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant 

I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the 
ladies  may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  Hymenaeus.  I 
mean  not  to  aepreciate  the  sex  which  has  pro- 
duced poets  ana  philosophers,  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  will  not  suffer  the  rising  generation  of 
beauties  to  be  dejected  by  partial  satire ;  or  to 
imagine  that  those  who  censured  them  have  not 


likewise  their  follies  and  their  vices.  I  do  not 
yet  beUeve  happiness  unattainable  in  marria^ 
though  I  haye  never  yet  been  able  to  find  amia, 
with  whom  1  could  pnidently  venture  an  msepai 
rable  union.  It  is  necessary  to  expose  faiilt% 
that  their  deformity  may  be  seen;  but  the  r^ 
proach  ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  thi 
crime,  nor  either  sex  to  be  condenmed  becaon 
some  women,  or  men,  are  indelicate  or  dishonaL 

I  am,  iic. 

TaANQDILLiL 


No.  120.]      SATuaDAY,  Mat  1 1,  1751. 

Reddittnm  Cyri  »oKo  Pkrmattn, 
Di»Biden»  pUbiy  mumero  be»torwm 
ExitmU  virtm*,  popnimmfu*  /aUi» 

Dtdocet  Kts 
Vocibiu. 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  uate«cli 
Their  false  mittaken  forms  of  spoodi ; 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  foe  profese'd. 
Disdains  to  number'  with  the  bleas^ 
Phraates,  by  his  slaves  adored. 
And  to  the  Parthian  crown  reatored. 


In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  Al : 
east,  in  the  city  of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouaiii 
the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  all  tfaai^j 
gions  of  India  for  the  extent  of  his  comineios^fll] 
the  integrity  of  his  dealings.    His  warehov 
were  filled  with  all  the  consmodities  of  dia  i 
motest  nations  ;  every  rarity  of  nature,  evciji 
riosity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  wf 
was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand.    The 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages ;  the  ai 
covered  with  his  ships;  the  streams  of 
were  wearied  with  conveyance,  and  evi 
of  the  sky  wafled  wealth  to  Nooradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himself  seixed  wiiU  \ 
slow  malady,  which  he  first  endeavoured  t»^ 
vert  by  application,  and  aflerwards  to  relieftte 
luxury  ana  indulgence;  but  findins  his  tftntm 
eveiT  day  less,  he  was  at  last  terriftd,  mnddW 
for  help  upon  the  sages  of  physic :  they  flhi 
his  apartments  with  iQexipharmica,  restoialiiil 
and  essential  virtues ;  the  pearls  of  the  OOMI 
were  dissolved,  the  spices  of  Arabia  wera  i^ 
tilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  wen  < 
ployed  to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  audi 
balsam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  ibr  MHl 
time  amused  with  promises,  invigorated  li/k 
cordials,  or  soothed  with  anodynes ;  but  thtift 
ease  preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  he  soon  A0 
vered  with  inoignation,  that  health  was  not  lili 
bought  He  was  confined  to  hischaznba.i^  ., 
serted  by  his  physicians,  and  rarely  visited  If  L 
his  frienas ;  but  his  unwillingness  to  die  flitfii  L 
him  long  with  hopes  of  life.  ■ 

At  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  tedJHI 
languor,  ne  called  to  him  AlmamouUn,  Usidb 
son,  and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  **'MjBttt 
says  he,  "  behold  here  the  weakness  and  naA 
of  man;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  whl 
was  great  and  happy,  fresh  as  the  rami  M 
and  strong  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountaiaiif 
nations  ofl^sia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  andeH^ 
merce  delighted  in  his  shade.    MalevdeMlte  | 
held  me,  and  sighed :  His  root,  she  cried,  iB^R: 
in  the  depths ;  it  is  watered  by  the  ibantiitfip ' 
Oxus ;  it  sends  out  branches  afar^  and  bids^ 
ance  to  the  blast;  prudence  recbnes  sfUMtBi 
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mk,  and  prosperity  dances  on  his  top.  Now, 
Jmamoalin,  look  upon  me  withering  and  pros- 
■ta;  look  upon  me,  and  attend.  1  have  traf- 
eked,  1  have  prospered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain  ; 
tj  house  is  splendid,  my  servants  are  numerous; 
Bt  I  displayed  only  a  small  part  of  my  riches ; 
10  rest,  which  I  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
le  fear  of  raising  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity,  I 
iTe  piled  in  towers,  I  have  buned  in  caverns,  I 
iTe  hidden  in  secret  repositories,  which  this 
aoU  will  discover.  My  purpose  was,  after  ten 
Kmths  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  have  with- 
Awn  my  wealth  to  a  safer  country  j  to  have 
tren  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and 
le  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  solitude  and 
neotance;  but  the  hand  of  death  is  upon  me; 
nigorific  torpor  encroaches  iipon  my  veins  ;  I 
HI  now  leaving  the  produce  ofmy  toil,  which  it 
MMt  be  thy  business  to  enjoy  with  wisdom.'' 
Ibtt  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  filled  Noura- 
in  with  such  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
Kame  delirious,  and  expired. 
Almamoulin,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touch- 
I  awhile  with  honest  sorrow,  and  sat  two  hours 
I  profound  meditation,  without  perusing  the 
iper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  re- 
lid  to  his  own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  af> 
Mod,  and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new 
I,  which  swelled  his  heart  with  such 
Uiat  he  no  longer  lamented  his  father's 
He  was  now  sufficiently  composed  to 
faneral  of  modest  ma^ficence,  suitable 
t#Bfie  to  the  rank  of  Nouradm's  profession,  and 
Hi  tepatation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
limits  he  spent  in  visiting  the  tower  and  the  ca- 
wm»t  ^<1  lound  the  treasures  greater  to  his  eye 
IMI  to  his  imagination. 

'jUoMmoulinnad  been  bred  to  the  practice  of 
frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy 
finery  and  expenses  of  other  young  men : 
vefore  believea  that  happiness  was  now  in 
bjpower,  since  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he 
■nitherto  been  accustomed  to  regret  the  want 
lb  VMohred  to  give  a  loose  to  his  desires,  to  ro- 
ll in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  uneasiness  no 


!  immediately  procured  a  splendid  equipage, 
his  servants  in  rich  embroidery,  and 
his  horses  with  golden  caparisons.  He 
Ki  down  silver  on  the  populace,  and  suf- 
their  acclamations  to  swell  him  with  inso- 
The  nobles  saw  him  with  anger,  the 
of  the  state  combined  against  nim,  the 
I  of  armies  threatened  his  destruction.  Al- 
iras  informed  of  his  danger:  he  put 
!■  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  presence  of  nis 
namiet,  and  appeased  them  with  gold,  and 
|ms,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  strengthen  himself,  by  an 
flknoe  with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  ofilered 

t price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth, 
i  Mat  was  generally  rejected,  and  his  presents 
Itfaed :  but  a  princess  of  Astracan  once  conde- 
iMded  to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  She  re- 
Mfed  him  sitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe 
Ifnryilty,  and  snining  with  the  jewels  of  Gol- 
command  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dig- 
towered  on  her  forehead.  Aimamoulin  ap- 
'  and  trembled.  She  saw  his  confusion 
£adained  him :  How,  says  she,  dares  the 
hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at 
'l^aaeet  Retire^  and  enjoy  thy  richee  in  aor- 


did  ostentation ;  then  wast  bom  to  be  weahhy, 
but  never  canst  be  great 

He  then  contracted  his  desires  to  more  piirate 
and  domestic  pleasures.  He  built  palaces,  he 
laid  out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land, 
he  transplanted  forests,  he  levelled  mountains, 
opened  prospects  into  distant  regions,  poured 
fountains  from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled 
rivers  through  new  channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time ; 
but  languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  him. 
His  bowers  lost  their  fragrance,  and  the  waters 
murmured  without  notice.  He  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  distant  provinces,  adorned  them 
with  houses  of  pleasure,  and  diversified  them  with 
accommodations  for  difierent  seasons.  Change 
of  place  at  first  relieved  his  satiety,  but  alltne 
novelties  of  situation  were  soon  exhausted  ;  he 
found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  desires,  for  want 
of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  set 
open  his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  out 
in  search  of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  alwaya 
covered  with  delicacies ;  wines  of  every  vintage 
sparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  scattered 
perfumes.  The  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  singer,  chased  away  sadness ;  every  hour 
was  crowded  with  pleasure ;  and  the  day  ended 
and  began  with  feasts  and  dances,  and  revelry 
and  merriment.  Almamoulin  cried  out,  "  I  have 
at  last  found  the  use  of  riches ;  I  am  surrounded 
by  companions,  who  view  my  greatness  without 
envy ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once  the  raptures  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  safety  of  an  obscure  station.  Wnat 
trouble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  studious  to 
please,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleasure  7 
What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man 
is  a  friend? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  g^ery  upon  the  gay  assem- 
bly, regaling  at  his  expense ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  soliloquy,  an  officer  of  iustice  entered  the 
house,  and  m  the  form  of  legal  citation,  sum- 
moned Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  em 
peror.  The  guests  stood  awhile  aghast,  then 
stole  imperceptibly  away,  and  he  was  led  off 
without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity. 
He  now  founaone  of  his  most  frequent  visitants 
accusing  him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his 
confiscation  j  yet,  unpatronized  and  unsupported, 
he  cleared  himself  by  the  openness  of  innocence, 
and  the  consistence  of  truth ;  he  was  dismissea 
with  honour,  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  bow  little 
reason  he  had  hoped  for  jutisce  or  fidelity  from 
those  who  live  only  to  gratify  their  senses :  and, 
being  now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon 
life  and  fruitless  researches  after  felicity,  he  bad 
recourse  to  a  sage,  who  after  spending  his  youth 
in  travel  and  observation,  haa  retir^  from  all 
human  cares,  to  a  small  habitation  on  the  banks 
of  Oxus,  where  he  conversed  only  with  such  as 
solicited  his  counsel.  "  Brother,"  said  the  phi- 
losopher, "  thou  hast  suffered  thy  reason  to  be 
deluded  by  idle  hopes  and  fallacious  appearances. 
Having  long  looaed  with  desire  upon  riches, 
thou  hadst  taught  thyself  to  think  them  more 
valuable  than  nature  designed  them,  and  to  ex- 
pect from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not 
confer  wisdom,  thou  mayest  be  convinced,  by 
oonaidering  at  how  deer  a  price  th^  templed 
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thee,  upon  thy  fint  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
purchase  the  empty  sound  of  vulvar  acclama- 
tion. That  they  cannot  bestow  fortitude  or  mag- 
nanimity, that  man  may.  be  certain,  who  stood 
trembling  at  Astracan,  before  a  being  not  natu- 
rally superior  to  himself.  That  they  will  not 
supply  unexhausted  pleasure,  the  recollection  of 
forsaken  palaces,  and  neglected  gardens,  will 
easily  inform  thee.  That  they  rarely  purchase 
friends,  thou  didst  soon  discover,  when  thou  wert 
left  to  stand  thy  trial  uncountenanced  and  alone. 
Yet  think  not  riches  useless  ;  there  are  purposes 
to  which  a  wise  man  may  be  delighted  to  apply 
them;  they  may,  by  a  rational  distribution  to 
those  who  want  them,  ease  the  pains  of  helpless 
disease,  still  the  throbs  of  restless  anxiety,  re- 
lieve innocence  from  oppression,  and  raise  imbe- 
cility to  cheerfulness  and  vigour.  This  they  will 
enable  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will  afford  the 
only  happiness  ordained  for  our  present  state, 
the  confidence  of  Divine  favour,  and  the  hope  of 
future  rewards.*' 


Na  121.]      Tuesday,  Mat  14,  1751. 

O  imitatorut  gervum  peeuM !  hoe. 

Away,  y«  imiCmton,  aervile  herd ! 

ELPHINITON. 

I  HATE  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
uniTersities,  that  among  the  youth  from  whom 
the  next  swarm  of  reasoners  is  to  learn  philoso- 
phy, and  the  next  flight  of  beauties  to  hear  elegies 
and  sonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  instead  oi  en- 
deaTouring  by.  books  and  meditation  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the 
■econdary  knowledge,  which  a  convenient  bench 
in  a  coffee-house  can  supply  :  and,  without  any 
examination  or  distinction,  adopt  the  criticisms 
and  remarks  which  happen  to  drop  from  those 
who  have  risen,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputa- 
tion and  authority. 

These  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  cor- 
respondent stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes ; 
ana  seems  desirous  that  they  should  be  made 
ashamed  of  lazy  submission,  and  animated  to 
attempts  after  new  discoveries,  and  original  sen- 
timents. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehe- 
ment, acrimonious  and  severe.  For  as  they  sel- 
dom comprehend  at  once  all  the  consequences 
of  a  position,  or  perceive  the  difHculties  by  which 
cooler  and  more  experienced  reasoners  are  re- 
strained from  confidence,  they  form  their  conclu- 
sions with  great  precipitance.  Seeing  nothing 
that  can  darken  or  embarrass  the  q^uestion,  they 
expect  to  find  their  own  opinion  universally  pre- 
Taient,  and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty 
and  hesitation  to  want  of  honesty,  rather  than  of 
knowledge.  I  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  re- 
proached by  my  lively  correspondent,  when  it 
shall  be  found,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  per- 
secute these  collectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge 
with  the  severity  required;  yet,  as  I  am  now 
too  old  to  be  much  pained  by  hasty  censure,  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  taking  into  protection  those 
whom  I  think  condemned  without  a  sufHcient 
knowledge  of  their  cause. 

He  that  adopts  the  sentiments  of  another, 
whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  wiser  than  him- 
self, is  only  to  be  blamed  when  he  claims  the 


honours  which  are  not  dae  but  to  the  autboi^  ail 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  world  into  praise  ail 
veneration ;  for  to  learn  is  the  proper  buaiBMi 
of  youth  ;  and  whether  we  increase  our  kaoiv. 
ledge  by  books  or  by  conversation,  we  are  e^jod^ 
indebted  to  foreign  assistance. 

The  greater  part  of  students  are  not  bonnnfh 
abilities  to  construct  systems,  or  advance  koMk 
ledge;  nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond  tfasttf 
becoming  intellisent  hearers  in  tlie  schools  tf 
art,  of  being  able  to  comprehend  what  odMi 
discover,  and  to  remember  what  others  tcsck 
Even  those  to  whom  Providence  hath  aUollil 
greater  strength  of  understanding,  can  eipiit 
only  to  improve  a  single  science.  In  eveiyowi 
part  of  learning,  they  must  be  content  to  Ukf 
opinions,  which  they  are  not  able  to  eianMs 
and,  even  in  that  wmch  they  claim  as  pecnfiiiir 
their  own,  can  seldom  add  more  than  somsflM 
particle  of  knowledge  to  the  hereditary  stock4^ 
volved  to  them  from  ancient  times,  the  coUscliR 
labour  of  a  thousand  intellects. 

In  science,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  t^ 
mits  of  no  other  variety  than  such  as  arises  bm 
new  methods  of  distribution,  or  new  aits  of  it 
lustration,  the  necessity  of  following  the  tziM 
of  our  predecessors  is  indisputably  evident;  M 
there  appears  no  reason  why  imagination  sMi 
be  subject  to  the  same  restraint.  It  nnlit  ll 
conceived,  that  of  those  who  profess  to  fimii 
the  narrow  paths  of  truth,  every  one  may  df4 
ate  towards  a  different  point,  since,  though  i» 
titude  is  uniform  and  fixed,  obliquity,  may  be  id* 
finitely  diversified.  The  roads  of  scteaot  9m 
narrow,  so  that  they  who  travel  them,  Mtf 
either  follow  or  meet  one  another ;  but  m  fkt 
boundless  regions  of  possibility,  which  6dk$. 
claims  for  her  dominion,  there  are  surdy  a  lksl> 
sand  recesses  unexplored,  a  thousand  floweis» 
plucked,  a  thousand  fountains  unexhausted, cf 
hinations  of  imagery  yet  unobserved,  and 
of  ideal  inhabitants  not  hitherto  described. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  persuade,  or  i 
e\'ince,  experience  can  boast  of  very  few  ttUk- 
tions  to  ancient  fable.  The  wars  of^Troy,  mi 
the  travels  of  Ulysses,  have  furnished  aliMrtil 
succeeding  poets  with  incidents,  characten^  oi 
sentiments.  The  Romans  are  confessed  tokffi 
attempted  little  more  than  to  display  in  tUr 
own  tongue  the  inventions  of  the  Oreelu.  Umi 
is,  in  all  their  writings,  such  a  ]>erpetnal  iwi^ 
rence  of  allusions  to  the  tales  of  the  fababM 
age,  that  they  must  be  confessed  often  to  «iil 
that  power  of'^giving  pleasure  which  novetlTNp 
plies;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  they  exosM* 
much  in  the  graces  of  diction,  when  we  cobbAt 
how  rarely  they  were  employed  in  search  of  MV 
thoughts. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  great  MiBfi 
poet  can  extol  him  for  little  more  than  tht  tf 
with  which  he  has,  by  making  his  hero  bodbi 
traveller  and  a  warrior,  united  the  heanlMitf 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  coropodlist 
yet  his  judgment  was  perhaps  sometimes  ~ 
borne  by  his  avarice  of  the  Homeric 
and,  for  fear  of  suffering  a  sparkling  o 
to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it 
shine  with  its  original  splendour. 

When  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regioii%l^'^ 
found  among  the  heroes  that  perished  ^*I^ 
his  competitor  Ajax,  who,  when  the  anal* 
Achilles  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  dkd  byiit 
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id  in  the  madness  of  disappointment 
.ppeared  to  resent,  as  on  eartn,  his  loss 
race.  Ulysses  endeavoured  to  pacify 
I  praises  and  submission;  but  Ajax 
iway  without  reply.  This  passage  has 
sen  considered  as  eminently  beautiful ; 
Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered 
'unshaken  courage,  of  immoveable  con- 
jt  without  the  power  of  recommending 
nrtues  by  eloquence,  or  enforcing  his 
I  by  any  other  argument  than  the  sword, 
ray  of  makine  his  anger  known  but  by 
ollenness,  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  ha- 
man  whom  he  conceived  to  have  de- 
m  only  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was 
naturally  shown  by  silence,  more  con- 
8  and  piercing  than  any  words  that  so 
rator  could  have  found,  and  by  which 
lis  enemy  no  opportunity  of  exerting 
tower  in  which  he  was  superior. 
JEneas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades, 
Dido  the  oueen  of  Carthage,  whom 
f  has  hurrica  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts 
tenderness  and  excuses ;  but  the  lady 
aj  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She 
ly  like  Aiax ;  but  she  resembles  him  in 
lose  qualities  which  give  either  dignity 
ty  to  silence.  She  might,  without  any 
from  the  tenor  of  her  conduct,  have 
,  like  other  injured  women,  into  cla- 
toach,  and  denunciation;  but  Virgil 
nagination  full  of  Ajax,  and  therefore 
prevail  on  himself  to  teach  Dido  any 
«  of  resentment. 

i  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation, 
be  little  hope  that  common  wits  should 
ind  accordmgly  wc  find  that,  besides 
val  and  acknowledged  practice  of  co- 
ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every 
icttlar  species  of  fiction.  At  one  time, 
mm  conveyed  in  allegory ;  at  another, 
MM  seen  but  in  a  vision ;  at  one  period 
to  followed  sheep,  and  every  event  pro- 
liloral ;  at  another,  they  busied  them- 
allj  in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 
•ed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  fashion 
jone  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  fa- 
id  imbecility  assisted ;  but  surely  no 
aoius  can  much  applaud  himself  for 
a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  al- 
ly and  which  could  bring  no  honour 
;  iU  inventor. 

le,  I  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
Jabonous  wits  of  the  present  time  em- 
fiiculties.  One  is  thie  adaptation  of 
1  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can 
■Noe  word  that  makes  the  burden  of 
{  but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in 
amorous  burlesque,  can  scarcely  be 
with  much  acrimony.  The  other  is 
ion  of  Spenser,  which,  by  the  influ- 
OM  men  of  learning  and  genius,  seems 
;ain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  de- 
m  more  attentively  considered. 
tmte  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of 
an  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is 
le  of  the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  in- 
But  I  am  very  far  from  extending 
respect  to  his  diction  as  his  stanza. 
m»  in  his  own  time  allowed  to  be  vi- 
larkened  with  old  words  and  peculiari- 
«ee,  ajod  so  remote  from  common  use. 


that  Jonson  boldly  pronounces  him  to  have  writ- 
ten no  language.  His  stanza  is  at  once  difficult 
and  unpleaaing;  tiresome  to  the' ear  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
was  at  first  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
poets,  without  due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  The  Italians  have  little  variety  of 
termination,  and  were  forced  to  contrive  such  a 
stanza  as  might  admit  the  greatest  number  of 
similar  rhymes;  but  our  words  end  with  so 
much  diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  for 
us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  same  sound  to- 
gether. If  it  be  justly  observed  by  Milton,  that 
rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always 
be  multiphed,  as  the  difficulty  of  rhyme  is  in- 
creased by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  'very 
rigid  censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  con- 
clude that,  when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines 
with  a  few  obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accom- 
phshed  their  design,  without  considering  that 
they  ought  not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to 
avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imitation  are  broken 
by  every  word  introduced  since  the  time  of 
Spenser,  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  violated 
by  Quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  It  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  lon^  poem  all 
modem  phrase,  though  it  is  easy  to  sprinkle  it 
with  gleamings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  style  of  Spenser  might  by  long  labour  be 
justly  copied;  but  life  is  surely  given  us  for 
higher  purposes  than  to  gather  what  our  ances- 
tors have  wisely  thrown  away,  and  to  learn  what 
is  of  no  value,  but  because  it  has  been  forgotten. 


No.  122.J      Saturday,  Mat  18, 1751. 
Ne$eU>  fua  nataU  solmm  duUedint  ameto§  Duett, 

OTID* 

By  lecret  charmi  our  native  land  attrMta. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disap- 
pointment than  anticipated  judgment  concerning 
the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking, 
whether  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  perform- 
ances of  others,  or  from  abstracted  contemplation 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  done 
^ith  ease ;  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to 
habit,  vanishes  from  observation.  We  are  there- 
fore more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by 
those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, and  whom  we  can  therefore  with  least 
reason  hope  to  equal. 

In  adjusting  the  probability  of  success  by  a 
previous  consideration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are 
equally  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is 
never  easy,  nor  oflen  possible,  to  comprise  the  se- 
ries of  any  process  with  all  its  circumstances,  in- 
cidents ana  variations,  in  a  speculative  scheme. 
Experience  soon  shows  us  the  tortuosities  of  ima- 
ginary rectitude,  the  complications  of  simplicity, 
and  the  asperities  of  smoothness.  Sudden  diffi- 
culties oflen  start  up  from  the  ambushes  of  art, 
stop  the  career  of  activity,  repress  the  gayety  of 
confidence,  and,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  al- 
most at  the  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us  back  to 
new  plans  and  different  measures. 

There  aie  many  things  which  we  every  day  see 
others  unable  to  perform,  and  perhaps  hiaye  even 
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ounelvet  miscarried  in  attempting ;  and  yet  can 
hardly  allow  to  be  difficult ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
to  wonder  afresh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  pro- 
mise certainty  of  success  to  our  next  essay ;  but 
when  we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur,  the  same 
inability  is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disap- 
pointment must  again  be  suffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speaking  or  writing, 
which  serve  necessity,  or  promote  pleasure,  none 
appear  so  artless  or  easy  as  simple  narration ; 
for  what  should  make  him  that  knows  the  whole 
order  and  progress  of  an  affair  unable  to  relate 
it  7  Yet  we  hourly  find  such  an  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain or  instruct  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the 
facts  which  they  intend  to  illustrate,  and  losing 
themselves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes, 
in  digression  and  confusion.  When  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  and  new  means  of  information,  it  oflen 
happens  that  without  designing  either  deceit  or 
concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
unwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  fills  the 
ear  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention 
with  fruitless  impatience  and  disturbs  the  imagin- 
ation by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time, 
or  train  of  consequence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, that  no  writer  has  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
nistorian.  The  philosopher  has  the  works  of 
omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
gaged in  disquisitions,  to  which  finite  intellects 
are  utterly  unequal.  The  poet  trusts  to  his  in- 
Tentions,  and  is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  in- 
consistencies to  which  every  one  is  exposed  by 
departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  censured  as 
well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity 
of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament  But 
the  happy  historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of 
gathenng  what  tradition  pours  down  before  him, 
or  records  treasure  for  his  use.  He  has  only  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy 
characters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  tne 
inconsistency  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  tv- 
rants,  or  the  cowardice  of  commanders.  The 
difficulty  of  making  varietjr  inconsistent,  or  unit- 
ing probabihty  wiu  surprise,  needs  not  to  dis- 
turb him ;  the  manners  and  actions  of  his  per- 
lonaees  are  already  fixed ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
/idedand  put  into  nis  hands,  and  he  is  at  leisure 
to  employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and  dis- 
playing tnem. 

Yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few 
In  any  age  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
reputation  by  writing  histories ;  and  among  the 
innumerable  authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  or  undertake  to 
transmit  to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
the  greater  part,  when  fashion  and  novelty  have 
ceased  to  recommend  them,  are  of  no  other  use 
than  chronological  memorials,  which  necessity 
may  sometimes  require  to  be  consulted,  but  which 
(riffnt  away  curiosity  and  disgust  dehcacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  wliich  has 
produced  so  many  authors  eminent  for  almost 
every  other  species  of  literary  excellence,  has 
iMen  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  historical 

Senius ;  and,  so  far  has  this  defect  raised  preju- 
ices  against  us,  that  some  have  doubted  whe- 
ther an  Englishman  can  stop  at  that  mediocrity 
of  stjrle,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even  tenor  of 
imagination  which  narrative  requires. 


They  who  can  believe  that  nmtnra  has  loc^ 
priciously  distributed  understanding  have  sorely 
no  claim  to  the  honour  of  serious  confutatkn. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  have  oppo- 
site characters  in  different  ages ;  the  prevaleaes 
or  neglect  of  any  particular  study  can  proceed 
only  from  the  accidental  influence  of  some  tet^ 
porary  cause  ;  and  if  we  have  failed  in  histoiy, 
we  can  have  failed  only  because  history  has  not 
hitherto  been  diligently  cultivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  we  have  not  histori- 
ans among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  ia 
comparison  with  any  that  the  neiebbouiu^  n^ 
tions  can  produce  7  The  attempt  of  Raleigh  is  ^t- 
servedly  celebrated  for  the  labour  of  his  reaeardk- 
es,  and  the  elegance  of  his  style;  but  he  has  ea- 
deavoured  to  exert  his  judgment  more  than  )m 
genius,  to  select  facts  rather  than  adorn  them; 
and  has  produced  a  historical  dissertation,  bit 
seldom  risen  to  the  majesty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deserve  more  ROHii 
His  diction  is  indeed  neither  exact  in  itself  Mr 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.  It  is  the  cfi»> 
sion  of  a  mina  crowded  with  ideas,  and  deairon 
of  imparting  them ;  and  therefore  alwajn  aocs- 
mulatmg  words  and  involving  one  clause  andMD- 
tence  in  another.  But  there  is  in  his  neafi^jum 
a  rude,  inartificial  majesty,  which,  witnoot  &• 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance  swells  the  mind  hyili 
plenitude  and  diffusion.  His  narratioQ  is  aaC 
perhaps  sufficiently  rapid,  bein^  stopped  too  tm- 
quently  by  particulanties,  which,  tnoogh  Iktj 
might  strike  the  author  who  was  present  it  w 
transactions,  will  not  equally  detain  theattolin 
of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  i  iiiloiiM 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  hi 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy ;  the  wkta 
of  his  maxims,  the  justness  of  his  reasoiun|i^iBi 
the  variety,  distinctness,  and  strength  of  bisch^ 
racters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opiMi^ 
iustlv  contest  the  superioribr  of  KnoUei^  who^ii 
nis  history  of  the  Turks,  has  dispkyed  all  Ai 
excellences  that  narration  can  adnuL  His  H^ 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  time,  and  i«i^ 
times  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervoML  il^ 
vated,  and  clear.  A  wonderful  nudtipfifl^if 
events  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and  so  JiiMtf 
explained,  that  each  facilitates  the  knowld||iil 
the  next.  Whenever  a  new  personage  mwt^ 
duced,  the  reader  is  prepared  by  his  ^andvftr 
his  actions;  when  a  nation  is  first  attaeki^fr 
city  besiegeid,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  ililii 
tory,  or  situation  ;  so  that  a  great  paitof  tbi 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriplioMif 
this  author  are  without  minuteness,  snddbi^ 
gressions  without  ostentation.  CoUateisl  tiMli 
are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contextnraaf  b 
principal  story,  that  they  cannot  be  disjoiiied«ib> 
out  leaving  it  lacerated  and  broken. 
nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  su] 
his  copiousness.  His  orations  only, 
feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians,  to  1 
pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  1 
and  languid  ;  and  since  they  are  meidy  tliV^ 
luntary  sports  of  imagination,  prove  howl  '^ 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  may  be 
in  the  estimate  of  their  own  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  m 
rity  but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  tefl^ 
pie  whose  story  he  relates.  It  Mldon  faiii|>*^ 
that  all  dreamitanees  ooocur  to  hmmmtm^ 
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fiune.  The  nation  which  produced  this  great 
hiatorian,  haa  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  em- 
pk>Ted  upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ; 
aiid  that  writer,  w)m  mi^ht  have  secured  perpe- 
toity  to  hia  name,  by  a  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try, haa  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  oblivion, 
hy  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions,  of 
which  none  aeaiie  to  be  informed. 


No.  183.]    TuBSOAT,  Mat  21, 1751. 

»tm*l  ut  imihUa  rtuma^  nrvabii  odortm 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  I  have  so  long  found  myself  deluded  by 
projects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  often  re- 
aotre  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart ;  yet, 
how  determinately  soever  excluded,  they  always 
rsoover  their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem; 
•ad  whenever,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vi- 
■hnre,  reason  and  caution  return  to  their  charge, 
OMi^  ^d  hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  her 
Imn  of  pleasures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history 
.«f  diaappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
pHtiflOt  for  my  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
lii  ruing  have  laid  down  several  of  your  late  pa- 
pan  wiu  discontent,  when  they  found  that  Miso- 
CMylna  had  delayed  to  continue  his  narrative. 

bat  the  desire  of  gratifjdng  the  expectations 
^  '  f  have  raised,  is  not  the  only  motive  of  this 
n,  which,  having  once  promised  it,  I  think 
'ho  longer  at  lit^rty  to  forbear.  For,  how- 
>I  may  have  wished  to  clear  my  self  from  every 
•dliesion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always 
eaongh  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst 
«ll  my  new  arts  of  poUteness,  continue  to  despise 
memnaiot^  and  detest  falsehood. 

W  MB  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed 
.WHB  horn  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  my- 
Hjolf  aa  restored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  en- 
-litlad  to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ances- 
^tMEH  obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with 
-IBHiiy  difficulties  at  my  first  re-entrance  i||o  the 
WOM ;  for  my  hastie  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined 
JBM  to  precipitate  measures ;  and  every  accident 
forced  me  back  towards  my  old  station,  was 
~  by  me  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap- 


It  waa  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 

Hmt  I  foood  my  former  companions  still  daring 

^O  daim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap- 

aometimes  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve  as  I 

walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  ter- 

of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstand- 

of  an  uncommon  size,  inviting  me  to  partake 

bottle  at  the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me 

^^ I  historiee  of  the  girls  in  the  neighbour£M>d. 

Jt  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
9|%wo  hj  lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that, 
fingnt  away  these  unwelcome  familiarities,  no- 
esaary,  but  that  I  should,  by  splen- 
prodaim  my  re-union  with  a  higher 
Jlk.    I  therefore  sent  for  my  tailor ;  ordered  a 
M  with  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  lace ;  and, 
M 1  might  not  let  my  peraecvtora  increaaa  their 
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oonfidence,  by  the  habit  of  accosting  me,  staid  at 
home  till  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practis- 
ing a  forbidding  frown,  a  smile  of  condescension, 
a  slight  salutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  and 
in  four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel, 
with  so  much  levity  and  sprightliness,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon 
my  dignity.  I  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  with  a  resolution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  a 
fitter  distance ;  and  pleased  myself  with  the  ti- 
midity and  reverence,  which  1  should  imiMress 
upon  all  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  me 
with  their  freedoms.  But,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  1  did  not  find  myself  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  respect:  those  whom  I  intended 
to  drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence  ;  and  those,  whose 
acauaintance  I  solicited,  grew  more  supercilious 
ana  reserved.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  ex- 
pense, by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantage, 
and  to  suspect  that  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weighty 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itself,  but  owes  all  its  ef- 
ficacy to  him  that  wears  it 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  sufier  in  my  initiation 
to  politeness.  I  was  so  much  tortured  by  the  in- 
cessaafr civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never 
passed  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn  j  and  at  last  left 
my  lodgirtgs,  and  fixed  myself  in  the  verge  of  the 
court.  Here  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gen- 
tleman just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  waa 
pleased  to.  have  my  landlord  belieye  diat  I  waa 
in  some  danger  from  importunate  creditors ;  but 
this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  de- 
putation sent  to  ofier  me,  though  I  had  now  nv 
tired  from  business,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  tnerefore  re- 
solved to  stay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apart- 
ment, and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived 
very  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  often  overheard  the  family  cele- 
brating the  greatness  and  felicity  of  the  ^uire ; 
though  the  conversation  seldom  ended  vnthout 
some  complaint  of  my  covctousness,  or  some  re- 
mark upon  my  language,  or  my  gait  I  now  be- 
Sin  to  venture  into  Uie  public  walks,  and  to  know 
e  faces  of  nobles  ana  beauties ;  but  could  not 
observe,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by  them, 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tailor.  1 
longed,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  conversation, 
ancTwas  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds 
without  a  companion,  yet  continued  to  come  and 
go  with  the  rest,  till  a  lady,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  protect  in  a  crowded  passage,  as  she  was 
about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my 
civility,  and  told  me,  that  as  she  had  often  distin- 
tinguished  me  for  my  modest  and  respectful  be- 
haviour, whenever  I  set  up  for  myself,  I  might 
expect  to  see  her  among  my  first  customers. 

Here  was  an  end  otall  my  ambulatory  pro 
jects.  I  indeed  sometimes  entered  the  walks 
again,  but  was  always  blasted  by  this  deetructive 
lady,  whose  piiflchicvous  generosity  recommend- 
ed me  to  her  acquainiance.  Being  therefore 
forced  to  practice  my  adscititious  character  upon 
another  stage,  I  betook  myself  to  a  cofiee-house 
frequented  by  wits,  amon^  whom  I  learned  in  a 
short  time  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  talked  so 
loudly  and  volnblv  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
aentimaDt,  and  dictum,  and  8imiloi»  and  eom* 
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tnsts,  and  action,  and  pronunciation,  that  1  was 
oflen  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  clap,  and  was 
feared  and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets. 
Many  a  sentence  have  I  hissed,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered, 
when  the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At 
last  a  malignant  author,  whose  performance  I 
had  persecuted  through  the  nine  nights,  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  Tape  the  critic,  which  drove  me 
from  tlie  pit  for  ever. 

My  desire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  still  con- 
tinued :  I  therefore,  afler  a  short  suspense,  chose 
a  new  set  of  friends  at  the  gaming-table,  and  was 
for  some  time  pleased  with  the  civility  and  open- 
ness with  which  I  found  myself  treated.  I  was 
indeed  obliged  to  play ;  but  being  naturally  timo> 
rous  and  vigilant,  was  never  surprised  into  large 
Bums.  WfaAt  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  long  familiarity  with  these  plunderers  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  for  one  night 
the  constables  entered  and  seized  us,  and  I  was 
once  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  con- 
dition, by  sending  for  my  old  master  to  attest  my 
character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifi* 
cations  I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
country,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death. 
Here  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  diifliDguish 
myself,  and  to  support  the  honour  of  my  family. 
I  therefore  bought  ^uns  and  horses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  increased 
the  salary  of  the  huntsman.  But  when  I  en- 
tered the  field,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  I  was 
not  destined  to  the  glories  of  the  ch^e.  I  was 
afraid  of  thorns  in  the  thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the 
marsh ;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of  a  river  while 
the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  was  still  equally  disconcert- 
ed ;  fori  was  effeminate,  though  not  delicate,  and 
could  only  ioin  a  feebly- whispering  voice  in  the 
clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  m^  ribs  were  broken,  soon 
recalled  me  to  domestic  pleasures,  and  I  exerted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ladies ;  but,  wherever  I  came,  there  was  al- 
ways some  unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands, 
fillets,  pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock 
of  compliments  out  of  my  memory,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  shame  and  dejection. 

Thus  I  passed  the  ten  first  years  afler  the 
death  of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at 
last  to  repress  that  ambition,  which  I  could  never 
gratify ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  more  of  my  life 
jn  vain  endeavours  after  accomplishments,  which 
if  not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain, 
I  shall  confine  my  care  to  those  higher  excel- 
lences which  are  in  every  man's  power,  and 
though  I  cannot  enchant  alTection  by  elegance 
and  ease,  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  honesty  and 
truth.  I  am,  &c.  Misocapelus. 

No.  124.]    Saturday,  MaI  25,  1751. 

Taeiium  ayh>a»  inter  reptare  iaii^**t 

OmrtmUm  quicfuid  difnttm  M^otte  bont/ft^  m(. 

HOR. 

To  raafe  in  silence  throuf h  each  healthAiI  wood. 
And  muM  what'*  worthy  of  the  wise  and  good. 

ELJPHlNSTOir. 

Ths  season  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
tha  thaatraf  are  ihut,  and  the  card-tables  lor* 


saken ;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  awliilt  n- 
peopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her  ▼olariti  ts 
groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  cnitie 
gratifications.  Those  who  have  passed  assy 
months  in  a  continual  tumult  of  diTerHon;  wins 
have  never  opened  their  eyes  in  the  laoniii^ 
but  upon  some  new  appointment ;  dot  akpl  it 
night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  masiG,  and  food 
hands,  or  of  soft  sighs  and  humble  sapplicstioai; 
must  now  retire  to  distant  provinces,  wheistfK 
syrens  of  flattery  are  scarcely  to  be  heard,  when 
beauty  sparkles  without  praise  or  envy, 
is  repeated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  < 
of  social  benevolence  to  give  warning  of  tbe  a^ 
proach  of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prersntiaat 
may  be  turned  aside,  or  by  preparatory  meanro 
be  more  easily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  i^ 
creasing  warmth,  or  observe  the  lengthwwf 
days,  without  considering  the  conditioQ  of  an 
fair  readers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  leavttl 
that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  hours,  all  fisa 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hops  fcr 
delight ;  and  who,  till  fashion  prodaiais  tiM 
liberty  of  returning  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  d^ 
gance,  must  endure  the  rugged  'squire,  ths  iok« 
housewife,  the  loud  huntsman,  or  tne  fonasl  mh 
son,  the  roar  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  ths  b 
ness  of  prudential  instruction;  without  aoj» 
treat  but  to  the  gloom  of  solitude,  whera  Ihiy 
will  yet  find  greater  inconveniences,  and  mmi 
learn,  however  unwillingly,  to  endure  themthvL 

In  winter  the  life  of  the  polite  and  gaTB^Is 
said  to  roll  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  OBMt; 
they  float  along  from  pleasure  to  pleason^vii^ 
out  the  trouble  of  regulatinff  their  own  iiioliao% 
and  pursue  the  course  of  the  stream  in  slAi 
felicity  of  inattention ;  content  that  they  lid 
themselves  in  progression,  and  careless  vhilhi 
they  are  going.  But  the  months  of  samiBBri^ 
a  kind  of  sleeping  stagnation  without  wiid  tf 
tide,  where  they  are  lefl  to  force  themselmsfi^ 
ward  by  their  own  labour,  and  to  diradi  Ihdi 

Eassage  by  their  own  skill ;  and  wherau  if  ihff 
ave  not  some  internal  principle  of  actifit]f,lhif 
must  be  stranded  upon  shallows,  or  lie  UKfdk 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  thisMM» 
sal  dissolution  of  gay  societies  affords  a  lifhlBi 
opp<|);tunity  of  quitting,  without  disgnfi^  Ai 
post  which  they  nave  found  themsehrea  anUi 
to  maintain  ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  cadyit 
the  call  of  nature,  from  assemblies  wfaere^  dbr 
a  short  triumph  of  uncontested  superioritv,  tktj 
are  overpowered  by  some  new  intruder  oi  aolt 
elegance  or  sprightlier  vivacity.  By  tbess^  hof^ 
less  of  victory,  and  yet  ashamed  to  confeMSMS 

auest,  the  summer  is  regarded  as  a  relcsso  ta 
le  fatiguing  service  of  celebrity,  a  dismlMioiir 
more  certain  joys  and  a  safer  erapin.  IW 
now  solace  themselves  with  the  influenes  iMi 
they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  mil  H 
fear ;  and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shaO  4^ 
when  nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  spbadsR 
They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparing  fivM 
journey,  the  admiration  with  which  tCe  nriiM 
will  crowd  about  them;  plan  the  laws  cif  aiis 
assembly ;  or  contrive  to  delude  proriaciBl  Mp^ 
ranee  with  a  fictitious  mode.  A  thousand  fm^ 
ing  expectations  swarm  in  the  fancy:  ».*^ 
ths  approacJiing  weeks  are  filled  with  du/m' 
tions,  honours,  and  aukhori^. 
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But  others,  who  hmve  lately  entered  the  world, 
or  hftTe  jet  had  no  proofa  of  its  inconstancy  and 
desertion,  are  cut  oft,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
firom  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  unactive  obscurity. 
Many  eomplaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort 
fiom  thoee  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  against 
the  mexoimMe  sun,  who  pursues  his  course  with- 
out «oy  regard  to  love  or  beauty;  and  visits 
efther  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shunned 
or  coiiitM,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  dMm  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort 
n  dM  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
ham  adnuration,  courtship,  submission,  and  ap- 
iJuMn  a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
mbL  The  praise  of  ignorance,  and  the  subjec- 
tkm  of  weakness,  are  little  regarded  by  beauties 
iHw  have  been  accustomed  to  more  important 
oooqnestfl,  and  more  valuable  panegyrics.  Nor 
indeed  should  the  powers  which  have  made 
havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  borne  down  rivalry  in 
eooits,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the 
mitimveUed  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  rud- 
dy milkmaid. 

Mow  then  most  four  lon^  months  be  worn 
away?  Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
rontfly  no  shows,  no  ridottos ;  in  which  visits 
nmit  hfi  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  assem- 
blies will  depend  ujpon  the  moon  7  The  Piston- 
iats  imagine,  that  the  future  punishment  of  those 
who  have  in  this  life  debased  their  reason  by 
Mibieetion  to  their  senses,  and  have  preferred  the 
flOfls  gratifications  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
me  pore  and  sublime  felicity  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation, will  arise  from  the  predominance  and 
eoliertetions  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state 
wliiih  cea  famish  no  means  of  appeasing  them. 
I  eemiot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright 
inlli  eCDuhine,  ana  fra£;rant  with  perfumes ;  this 
iliiy  which  covers  the  meadow  with  verdure, 
decks  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of 
radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the 
of  fimcy  expects  new  infusions  of  imagery, 
and  the  nataralist  new  scenes  of  observation ; 
this  month  will  chain  down  multitudes  to  the 
Platoaie  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
nnd  hurry  them  from  the  highest  satisfactions, 
tbey  have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a 
^  hopeless  wishes  and  pining  rccollec- 
the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for 
to  no  purpose,  and  the  hand  of  ava- 
ehtiflle  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffectual  dex- 


From  the  tediousness  of  this  melancholy  sus- 
snekm  of  life,  I  would  willingly  preserve  those 
are  exposed  to  it  only  by  inexperience ;  who 
"wmnt  not  inclination  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  though 
thej  have  been  dissipated  by  nefflisence,  or  mis- 
led by  example ;  ana  who  would  gladly  find  the 
way  to  rational  happiness,  though  it  should  be 
■neeesery  to  struggle  with  habit,  and  abandon 
frahion.    To  these  many  arts  of  spending  time 
mMit  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
ttSiian  the  present  hour  with  weariness,  nor  the 
tanre  with  repentance. 

ft  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  specu- 
klisty  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
wtmL  To  be  bom  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity 
ffknowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
1  filed  with  variety,  perpetually  pressing 
the  senses  and  hrritatinff  curiosit^,  is  surely 
"  '    '  eeenrity  against  Uie  languishment  of 


inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects ; 
and  every  moment  produces  something  new  to 
him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  the 
summer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall 
perhaps  endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  future  es- 
say ;  but  if  there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccustomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so 
stubborn  and  inflexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply 
with  new  directions,  even  these  obstructions 
cannot  exclude  the  pleasure  of  application  ;  for 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to 
which  aUJacuTties  are  adapted  by  him  who  gave 
them.  /The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  re» 
gularly  performed,  will  always  be  sunicient  to 
exalt  the  meanest,  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  va- 
cant, which  is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  du 
ties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long,  which  is  spent  in  obtai^g 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happinessj 
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DeteripUu  tervare  vicett  openm^ue  cdlorcc, 
Our  egOt  n  nequeo  ignaroyue  poeta  ttUutor,     Hoa. 

But  if,  through  weaknew,  or  my  want  of  art, 

I  can't  to  every  different  style  impart 

Tlie  proper  atrokei  and  colours  it  may  claim, 

Why  am  1  honour'*]  with  a  poet's  name  t     r eamcu. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  de- 
finUions  are  hazardous.  Things  modified  by  hu- 
man understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  changeable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  of 
expression,  because  they  are  always  suffering 
some  alteration  of  their  state.  Definition  is,  in- 
deed, not  the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  set 
above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  worKS  and 
operations  of  nature  are  too  great  in  their  extent, 
or  too  much  diffused  .n  their  relations,  and  the 
performances  of  art  are  too  inconsistent  and  un- 
certain, to  be  reduced  to  any  determinate  idea. 
It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  our  minds  an  ade- 
quate and  just  representation  of  an  object  so 
great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  or 
so  mutable,  that  it  is  always  changing  under  our 
eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form  while  we  are  la- 
bouring to  conceive  it. 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  uncer- 
tain in  criticisms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  li- 
centious and  vagrant  faculty,  unsusceptible  of 
Umitations,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  has  al  wave 
endeavoured  to  barae  the  logician,  to  perplex  tne 
confines  of  distinction,  and  burst  the  enclosures 
of  regularity.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  anj 
species  of  writing,  of  which  we  can  tell  what  is 
its  essence,  and  what  are  its  constituents ;  every 
new  genius  produces  some  innovation,  which, 
when  invented  and  improved,  subverts  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  estsp 
blished. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitious  to 
definers ;  though  perhaps  they  might  properly 
have  contented  themselves  with  declanng  it  to 
be  mtck  e  drwneHc  rsprtfMtsNsn  ^  kMmmTift^  m 
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mnexeiti  mirtk,  they  have  embajramed  their  dc- 
fimtion  with  the  means  by  which  the  comic  writ- 
era  attain  their  end,  without  considering  that  the 
various  methods  of  e3diilarating  their  audience, 
not  being  limited  by  nature,  cannot  be  comprised 
in  precept  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  repre- 
sentation  of  mean,  and  others  of  bad  men ;  some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unimport- 
ance, othera  in  the  fictitiousness  of  the  transac- 
tion. But  any  man's  reflections  will  inform  him, 
that  every  dramatic  composition  which  raises 
mirth  is  comic :  and  that,  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  necessary,  that  the  person- 
ages should  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  al- 
ways requisite  that  the  action  should  be  trivial, 
nor  ever,  that  it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been 
defined  only  by  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  some 
absurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with 
which  tlie  compositions  of  our  greatest  poets  are 
disgraced,  whp,  for  want  of  some  settled  ideas 
and  accurate  distinctions,  have  unhappily  con- 
founded tragic  with  comic  sentiments.  They 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  as  the  meanness  of 
pe^onages  constituted  comedy,  their  greatness 
waa  sumcient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that  no- 
thing was  necessary  but  that  they  should  crowd 
the  scene  with  monarchs,  and  general^  and 
guards ;  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain  intervals, 
of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  route  of  ar- 
mies. They  have  not  considered,  that  thoughts 
or  incidents,  in  themselves  ridiculous,  srow  still 
more  grotesque  by  the  solemnity  of  such  charac- 
tera  ;  that  reason  and  nature  are  uniform  and  in- 
flexible ;  and  that  what  is  despicable  and  absurd, 
will  not,  by  any  association  with  splendid  titles, 
become  rational  or  great ;  that  the  most  import- 
ant aflaire,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  unseasona- 
ble levity,  may  bo  made  contemptible  j  and  that 
the  robes  of  royalty  can  give  no  dignity  to  non- 
sense or  to  folly. 

^  Comedy,*'  says  Horace,  "  sometimes  raises 
her  voice  ;  and  Tragedy  may  likewise  on  proper 
occasions  abate  her  dignity  ;"  but  as  the  comic 
personages  can  only  depart  from  her  familiarity 
of  style,  when  the  more  violent  passions  are  put 
in  motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy 
should  never  descend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours 
of  ease,  and  intermissions  of  danger.  Yet  in  the 
tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the  King  of 
Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  hav- 
ing just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  condemned 
to  die,  breaks  out  into  a  wild  boast  that  his  dust 
shall  take  possession  of  Afric,  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeds thus  between  the  captive  and  his  con- 
queror : 

Mtdef  Moloch.    What  shall  I  do  to  conquer  thee  ? 

8eh.    ImpoMible ! 
Soub  know  no  conqueror*. 

M.  Mol.    I'll  show  thee  for  a  monvter  through  my  AfHc. 

Seb.    No,  thou  canst  only  show  me  for  a  man : 
Afric  is  stor'd  with  monsters;  man's  a  prodify 
Thy  subjects  have  not  seen. 

jr.  MoL    Thou  talk'st  as  if 
Still  at  the  head  of  battle. 

Seb.    Thou  mistak'st. 
For  there  1  would  not  talk. 

Btiuhicart  the  Minuter.    Sure,  he  would  sleep. 


ceneral  to  the  eraLperor,  who,  eafbrdn^  his  oid«i 
ror  the  death  of  Sebastian,  vents  his 
in  this  abrupt  threat. 


No  more  replies, 

But  see  thou  doet  it ;  Or 


To  which  Dorax  answere, 

Choke  in  that  threat :  lean  say  Or  m  lo«d. 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  hnproprie^ 
might  be  produced,  were  not  one  scene  in  An- 
reng-Zebe  sufficient  to  exemplify  it.  IndaoMii, 
a  captive  queen,  having  Aureng-Zebe  for  ber 
lover,  employs  Arimant,  to  whose  cham  she 
had  been  entnisted,  and  whom  she  haa  madb 
sensible  of  her  charms,  to  cany  her  messafB  to 
his  rival. 

Arimamt,  with  a  Utter  in  hie  kend}  Ikdammu. 

^rtat.    And  I  the  measeofer  to  him  fttMB  jroaf 
Your  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue : 
You  lay  commands  both  cruel  and  unjust. 
To  serve  my  riral,  and  betray  my  trust. 

Ind.    You  firnt  betray'd  your  trust  in  lorimg  bm  x 
And  should  not  I  my  own  adrantaf  e  see  1 
Serving  my  love,  you  may  my  friendship  gsia: 
You  know  the  rest  of  your  pretences  vain. 
You  must,  my  Arimant,  you  must  be  kind : 
Tis  in  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arim.    I'll  to  the  kinf ,  and  straifht  my  tra 

Imd.    His  trust  you  may,  but  you  shall  aere 
Heaven  made  you  love  me  for  no  other  end. 
But  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend  : 
As  such,  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  sirht. 
And  therefore  make  you  judfe  how  ill  I  write: 
Read  it,  and  tell  roe  ureely  then  your  mind. 
If  'tit  indited,  as  I  meant  it,  kind. 

Arim.    I  ask  not  Heaven  mif  freedom  im  reolan. 


-ru 


But  onkffor  fomr  ooke — 

And  yet  1  must 

Lest  for  my  own,  tkanj&r  fomroorrow  oad~ 


Another  line  Uke  this,  would  make  me 
Heaven !  she  goes  on— yet  more— uid  yet 

Each  sentence  is  a  dagger  to  my  mind. 
See  me  tkitnigkt- 
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TkonkfortwM,  who  didoueh  m  /riena  prmigst 
For  faithful  Ariutant  ohall  be  four  guUa, 
Not  only  to  be  made  an  instrument. 
But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  consent ! 

Ind.    Unknown  t*  engage  you  still  aoj 
And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the 

Arim.    The  best  of  men 
Some  interest  in  their  actions  must  confi 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  may  posaeae 
The  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  sentence 

Ind.  You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  Iteak  edftoi 
Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late : 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  yoor  falef 

.^rtat.    I  thank  thee.  Heaven!  thou  haekbeaa  vwInp 
kind! 
Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  designed. 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  free  born  mind, 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reason  suit. 
Or  let  me  live  by  sense,  a  alorious  brute.         [Skajirm^ 
You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 
That  dreadful  sentence  comes.  See  wu  no 


This  conversation,  with  the  sly  remark  of  the 
minister,  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comic,  be- 
cause it  wants  the  probability  necessary  to  re- 
msentations  of  common  life,  and  degenerates 
too  much  towards  bufibonery  and  farce. 

The  same  pity  mfibids  a  smart  return  of  the 


In  this  scene,  every  circumstance 
turn  tragedy  to  farce.  The  wild  absurdity  sf  Ae 
expedient ;  the  contemptible  subjectioa  d  Ae 
lover  ;  the  folly  of  obliging  him  to  read  tbelstttf 
only  because  it  ought  to  have  been  oi 
from  him  ;  the  freq^uent  interruptions  of  i 
impatience  ;  the  famt  expostulatioDS  of  a 
taiy  slave;  the  imperious  haughtiness  of  a  tjriMt 
without  power ;  the  deep  reflection  of  tibs  jiri^ 
in^  rebel  upon  fate  and  free-will ;  and  kit  viM 
wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he  finds  hiM* 
self  about  to  do  what  he  cannot  perauadt  \mwtt 
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IB  to  approve,  are  surely  sufficient  to  awaken 
It  most  torpid  risibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  century 
hich  has  not  debased  its  most  important  inci- 
mts  and  polluted  its  most  serious  interlocutions, 
ith  bufibonery  and  meanness :  but  though  per- 
ips  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  present  aee 
IB  added  much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the 
mma,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  escape  many 
lilts,  which  either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or 
diligence  had  licensed.  The  latter  tragedies 
dec3  have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
ittmctive  to  delight,  though  less  open  to  censure. 
be  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  with  which  eve- 
tliougnt  is  now  expressed  by  every  personage, 
e  paucity  of  adventures,  which  regularity  ad- 
its, and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
^oe,  has  taken  away  from  our  present  writers 
ODOst  all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which 
IS  the  boast  of  their  predecessors.  Yet  they 
ly  at  least  claim  this  commendation,  that  they 
<Md  gross  faults,  and  tliat  if  they  cannot  oflen 
ywe  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to 
OToke  laughter. 


%.  186.]    Saturday,  Juite  1,  1751. 
—Ihtil  *9t  olimd  tmagmtm  guam  mudta  minmta. 

VKT.  AUCT. 

flandi  form  tke  mountain,  momenta  make  the  year. 

YOUNG. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

■OVG  Other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
ipere  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discus- 
m  of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
wm  Venustulus,  whom,  notwitiistanding  the  se- 
fi^  of  his  mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed 
cUned  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  ti- 
idity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
i^hA  to  be  distinguished  from  fear ;  and  that  if 
enostulas  was  afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures, 
I  man  who  considered  how  much  every  avenue 
die  town  was  infested  with  robbers  could  think 
■tfUameable  ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded 
^bt  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  7  Ano- 
IHras  of  opinion,  that  a  brave  man  might  be 
hodof  crossing  the  river  in  the  calmest  wea- 
er,  and  declared  that^  for  his  part,  while  there 
ere  coaches  and  a  bndge,  he  would  never  be 
en  tottering  in  a  wooden  case,  out  of  which  he 
ight  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agitation,  or 
hxA  might  be  overset  bv  accident  or  negligence, 
r  bj  the  force  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of 
lafger  vessel.  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to 
*cp  the  security  of  dav-li^ht,  and  dry  ground  ; 
r  It  was  a  maxim  witli  him,  that  no  wise  man 
rer  perished  by  water,  or  was  lost  in  the  dark. 
The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
■Da  had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
MUt  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would 
Dt  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not 
ntnring  his  safety  among  them.  His  neigh- 
Mir  then  told  us,  that  for  his  part  he  was  not 
riiained  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  see  a  rat, 
kmgh  it  was  dead,  without  palpitation ;  that  he 
id  l>een  driven  six  times  out  of  his  lodgings 
Iher  by  rats  or  mice  ;  and  that  he  always  had 
bed  in  the  closet  for  bis  servant,  whom  he  call- 


ed up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  An- 
other wondered  that  any  man  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a 
dog ;  for  there  was  always  a  possibiUty  that  a 
dog  might  be  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  there 
was  no  danger  but  of  being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal, 
there  was  more  wisdom  m  flight  than  contest 
By  all  these  declarations  another  was  encourage 
ed  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  tbe 
honour  of  paying  his^ddresses  to  Tranquilla, 
he  should  have  been  likely  to  incur  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals  upon  which  na- 
ture has  impressed  deformity  ana  horror,  there 
is  none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter  rather  than 
a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  muversally  de- 
fined too  close  and  anxious  an  attention  to  per- 
sonal safety,  there  will  be  found  scarcely  any 
fear,  however  excessive  in  its  degree,  or  unreason- 
able in  its  object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  cha- 
racterise a  coward.  Fear  is  a  passion  which 
every  man  feels  so  frec^uentljr  predominant  in  his 
own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  H  cen- 
sured with  great  asperity ;  and,  perhaps,  if  we 
confess  the  truth,  the  same  restraint  which  wpuld 
hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against  the  frauds 
of  any  employment  among  those  who  profess  it, 
shoula  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with  con- 
tempt among  human  beings. 

Yet  since  fortitude  is  one  of  those  virtues 
which  the  condition  of  our  nature  makes  hourly 
necessary,  I  think  you  cannot  better  direct  your 
admonitions  than  against  superfluous  and  panic 
terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  preservative 
from  evil ;  but  its  duty,  like  thatof  other  passions  is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  should 
it  be  sufiered  to  tyrannize  in  the  imagination,  to 
raise  phantoms  of  horror,  or  beset  life  with  super- 
numerary distresses. 

To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed, 
scarely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  cart 
of  preservation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears 
will  never  be  at  rest.  Our  present  state  admits 
only  of  a  kind  of  negative  security ;  we  most 
conclude  ourselves  sate  when  we  see  no  danger, 
or  none  inadequate  to  our  powers  of  opposition. 
Death  indeed  continually  novers  about  us,  but 
hovers  commonly  unseen,  unless  we  sharpen  our 
sight  by  useless  curiosity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  its  preservatives,  b^ 
cause  one  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I 
once  knew  one  of  the  speculatists  of  cowardice, 
whose  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  of 
house-brefuiers.  His  inquiries  were  for  nine 
years  employed  upon  the  best  method  of  barring 
a  window,  or  a  door ;  and  many  an  hour  has  he 
spent  in  establishing  the  preference  of  a  bolt  to  a 
lock.  He  had  at  last,  by  the  daily  superaddition 
of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door  which  could 
never  be  forced ;  for  one  bar  was  secured  by  an- 
other with  such  intricacy  of  subordination  that  he 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  disengage  them 
in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  m  this  for- 
tification, till  being  asked  how  he  would  escape 
if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  discovered,  that, 
with  all  his  care  and  expense,  he  had  only  been 
assisting  his  own  destruction.  He  then  imme- 
diately tore  ofi*his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night 
his  outer  door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  oy 
his  own  folly  perish  in  the  flames. 

There  is  one  species  of  terror  which  thofe  who 
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mre  unwilling  to  sufier  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  anUpeUhy. 
A  man  who  ta&s  with  intrepidity  of  the  monsters 
of  the  wilderness  while  they  are  out  of  sight,  will 
readily  confess  his  antipathy  to  a  mole,  a  weazel, 
or  a  frog.  He  has  indeed  no  dread  of  harm  from 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antipathy  turns  him 
pale  whenever  they  approach  him.  He  believes 
that  a  boat  will  transport  him  with  as  much  safety 
as  his  neighbours,  but  he  cannot  conquer  his  an- 
tipathy to  the  water.  Thus  he  goes  on  without 
any  reproach  from  his  own  reflections,  and  every 
daymultiphes  anHpathieSy  till  he  becomes  con- 
temptible  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  himself. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impressions  of  dread 
may  sometimes  be  unluckily  made  by  objects  not 
in  themselves  justly  formidable ;  but  when  fear  is 
discovered  to  be  groundless,  it  is  to  be  eradicated 
like  other  false  opinions,  and  antipathies  are  ge- 
nerally superable  by  a  single  effort.  He  that  has 
been  taugnt  to  shudder  at  a  mouse,  if  he  can  per- 
suade himself  to  risk  one  encounter,  will  find  his 
own  sujperiority,  and  exchange  his  terrors  for  the 
pride  01  conquest 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Thraso. 

Sim, 

As  you  profess  to  extend  your  regard  to  the  mi- 
ttateness  of  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
science,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you  a  mode 
<of  persecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  ta- 
verns and  coffee-houses,  and  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  doors  of  my  friends. 

Among  the  ladies  who  please  themselves  with 
splendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is 
a  practice  very  common  to  ask  eirery  ^uest  how 
he  likes  the  carved  work  of  the  cornice,  or  the 
figures  of  the  tapestry ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or 
the  plate  on  the  side-board ;  and  on  all  occasions 
to  inquire  his  opinion  of  their  judgment  and  their 
choice.  Melania  has  laid  her  new  watch  in  the 
window  nineteen  times,  that  she  may  desire  me 
to  look  upon  it  Calista  has  an  art  of  dropping 
her  snuffbox  by  drawing  out  her  handkerchief, 
that  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it ;  and  Ful- 
gentia  has  conducted  me  by  mistake  into  the 
wrong  room,  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since  her 
picture  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Rambler,  you  will  inform  them, 
that  no  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  si- 
lence, or  tortured  to  false  declarations  ;  and  that 
though  ladies  may  justly  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
rudeness,  they  have  n't  right  to  force  unwilling 
civilities.  To  please  is  a  laudable  and  elegant 
ambition,  and  is  properly  rewarded  with  honest 
praise ;  but  to  seize  applause  by  violence,  and 
call  out  for  commendation  without  knowing,  or 
caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  convic- 
tion, IS  a  species  of  tyranny  by  which  modesty  is 
oppressed,  and  sincerity  corrupted.  The  tribute 
of  admiration  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  differs  from  the  respect  paid  to  silent 
merit,  as  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  from  the  mer- 
chant's profit 

lam,  &C. 

MiSOCOLAX. 

-Sir, 
Tour  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  his  female  readers  a  de- 
sira  of  knowledge ;  nor  can  I  charge  you,  though 


you  do  not  seem  equally  attentive  to  the  ladi«^ 
with  endeavouring  to  discourage  them  from  awf 
laudable  pursuit  But  however  either  he  oryon 
may  excite  our  curiosity,  you  have  not  yet  in- 
formed us  how  it  may  be  gratified.  The  world 
seems  to  have  formed  a  universal  conspirtey 
against  our  understandings;  our  questions  an 
supposed  not  to  expect  answers,  our  argumenti 
are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treated  like 
beings  who  transgress  the  limits  of  our  natim 
whenever  we  aspire  to  seriousness  or  improve 
ment 

I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  enuocst 
for  astronomical  skill,  what  made  the  day  kMif 
in  summer,  and  short  in  winter ;  and  was  toid 
that  nature  protracted  the  days  in  summer,  lot 
ladies  should  want  time  to  walk  in  the  park ;  and 
the  nights  in  winter,  lest  they  should  not  have 
hours  sufficient  to  spend  at  the  card-table. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  but  I  heard  such  in- 
formation with  just  contempt,  and  I  desiie  yoa 
to  discover  to  this  great  master  of  ridicule,  toat 
I  was  far  from  wanting  any  intelligence  which  he 
could  have  given  me.  I  asked  the  question  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  set  him  nree  from  tba 
necessity  of  silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportoaitf 
of  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  a  polite  assem- 
bly, from  which  however  uneasy,  he  could  not 
then  escape,  by  a  kind  introduction  of  the  only 
subject  on  which  I  believed  him  able  to  spsak 
with  propriety.  I  am,  &c. 

GrBWEROSA. 


No.  127.]      Tuesday,  June  4,  1751. 

Oapisti  melius  ^uam  derinit:  mltimut  primi$ 
Cedunt :  disstmHttt  hie  vir^  ei  ilUpmtr. 

i 

Succeeding  years  thy  early  fame  destroy; 
lliou,  who  began'ft  a  maD,  wilt  end  a  boy. 

PoLiTiAN,  a  name  eminent  amon^  the  restonn 
of  polite  literature,  when  he  published  a  cnX^ 
tion  of  e[Hgram8,  prefixed  to  many  of  them  tha 
year  of  his  age  at  which  they  were  composed. 
Ho  might  design  by  this  information,  eitner  to 
boast  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to 


ciliate  indulgence  to  the  puerility  of  his  paftMh 
ances.  But,  whatever  was  his  intent,  it  itffl^ 
marked  by  Scaliger,  he  very  little  promoted  Ui 
own  reputation,  because  he  fell  below  the  pn^ 
mise  which  his  first  productions  had  given,  aad 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  seldom  equalled  tha 
sallies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  were  distingniahed 
for  attainments  or  abilities,  to  disappomt  thi 
hopes  which  they  had  raised,  and  to  end  in  a^ 
gleet  and  obscurity  that  life  which  they  begaa 
in  celebrity  and  honour.  To  the  Ions  catakgiK 
of  the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  which  moial 
and  satirical  writers  have  so  copiously  diiqilaye^ 
may  be  oflen  added  the  loss  ol  fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
object  of  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It 
moves  for  a  time  with  great  velocity  and  vigour, 
but  the  force  of  the  first  impulse  is  perpetually 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  should  encounter  as 
obstacle  capable  of  quellin|g  it  by  a  sudden  sto^ 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  through  .which  t 
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and  the  latent  inequalities  of  the  smooth- 
flurface,  will,  in  a  short  time,  by  continued 
tetardation,  wholly  overpower  it  Some  hin- 
drances wiU  be  found  in  every  road  of  life,  but  he 
that  fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  distance, 
necessarily  loses  sight  of  all  that  fills  up  the  in- 
tennediate  space^  and  therefore  sets  forward  with 
alacrity  and  confidence,  nor  suspects  a  thousand 
obstacles  by  which  he  afterwards  finds  liis  pas- 
•affe  embarrassed  and  obstructed.  Some  are 
indeed  stopped  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  sud- 
den shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different 
direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent 
passion;  but  far  the  greater  part  languish  by 
^w  decrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight  obliaui- 
tiea,  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  at  wnat 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them,  or  when  they 
loet  sight  of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  pre- 
vailing by  silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  dif- 
foient  causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot, 
widiout  great  difiiculty,  be  opposed.  Labour 
aeceasarity  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxa- 
ticMD,  and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly 
makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to  labour.  We, 
perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  renew  our 
attempts,  but  eagerly  listen  to  every  argument 
$sr  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement ;  for, 
when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind, 
it  can  scarcely  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  ef- 
fiwts  as  very  tevr  are  willing  to  exert. 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endan- 
gered by  miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence 
and  despondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  ^at 
nDdertaaing,  with  a  false  opinion  of  its  facility, 
er  too  high  conceptions  of  nis  own  strength,  is 
easily  diMouraged  by  the  first  hindrance  of  his 
idTances,  because  he  had  promised  himself  an 
iqnal  and  perpetual  progression,  without  impedi- 
ment or  aisturbance;  when  unexpected  inter- 
ruptions break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
a  man  surprised  by  a  tempest,  where  ho  pur- 
posed only  to  bask  in  the  calm,  or  sport  in  the 
ihaUowB. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difiiculty  of 
entennise  greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than 
haa  pictured  it  Youth  enters  the  world 
very  happy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour. 
J  les  herself  not  only  certain  of  accom- 
evenr  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  those 
whicn  the  accomplishment  may  deserve. 
She  is  not  easily  persuaaed  to  believe  that  the 
fbiee  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  obstinacy  and 
ivarice,  or  its  lustre  darkened  by  envy  and  ma- 
li|^y.  She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  most 
evident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
rejected  by  malice  against  conviction,  or  by  indo- 
lence witnout  examination ;  that  they  may  be 
sometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes 
werbome  by  clamour ;  that,  in  the  mingled  num- 
bers of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provoca- 
fion  to  enmity  than  that  they  find  themselves 
neelled ;  that  others  have  ceased  their  curiosity, 
lad  considered  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth 
of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon 
imr  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose ;  that 
lome  are  engaged  in  complications  of  interest 
■rfaieh  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  inno- 
mtion;  that  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly 
lo  every  report  which  hatred  disseminates  or 
Iblljr  scatters ;  and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the 

'      of  the  public,  has  in  almost  every  man  an 


enemy  and  a  rival :  and  mnst  strufi^e  with  the 
opposition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  strata- 
gems of  the  timorous,  must  quicken  the  fngidy 
and  soflen  the  obdurate,  must  redami  perverse^ 
ness  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  re> 
ward  has  vanished,  the  zeal  of  enterprise  should 
cease ;  for  who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the 
soil  which  he  has,  after  long  labour,  discovered 
to  be  barren  7  He  who  hath  pleased  himself 
with  anticipated  praises,  and  expected  that  he 
should  meet  in  every  place  with  patronage  or 
friendship,  will  soon  remit  his  vigour,  when  he 
finds  that,  from  those  who  desire  to  be  considered 
as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped  but  cold 
civility,  and  that  many  refuse  to  own  his  excel- 
lence, lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to 
reward  it 

A  man  thus  cut  off  from  the  prospect  of  that 
port  to  which  his  address  and  fortitude  had  been 
employed  to  steer  him,  often  abandons  himself 
to  chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  ghdes  carelessly 
and  idle  down  the  current  of  life,  without  resolu- 
tion to  make  another  effort,  till  he  is  BWsDowed 
up  by  the  gulf  of  mortality. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of 
themselves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  martial  virtues,  but  mat  when  he 
nad  gained  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  use 
it .  The  folly  of  desisting  too  soon  from  success- 
ful labours,  and  the  haste  of  enjoying  advantages 
before  they  are  secured,  are  oflen  fatal  to  men  of 
impetuous  desire,  to  men  whose  consciousness 
of  uncommon  powers  fills  them  with  presump- 
tion, and  who,  having  borne  opposition  down  b^ 
fore  them,  and  lefl  emulation  panting  behind,  are 
early  persuaded  to  imagine  that  they  nave  reached 
the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  being 
no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  tne  enjoyment 
of  their  acquisitions,  in  contemplation  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own 
praises,  and  look  unconcerned  from  their  emi- 
nence upon  the  toils  and  contentions  of  meaner 
beings. 

It  IS  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  hour  of 
exultation,  that  all  human  excellence  is  compare^ 
tive ;  that  no  man  performs  much  but  in  pro- 
portion to  what  others  accomplish,  or  to  the  time 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  him ; 
and  that  he  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence 
is  every  day  sinking  in  estimation,  because  his 
improvement  grows  continually  more  incommen- 
surate to  his  life.  Yet,  as  no  man  willingly  quits 
opinions  favourable  to  himself,  they  who  nave 
once  been  justly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they 
still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard,  and 
seldom  perceive  the  diminution  of  their  character 
while  there  is  time  to  recover  it  Nothing  then 
remains  but  murmurs  and  remorse ;  for  if  the 
spendthrift's  poverty  be  embittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  once  was  rich,  how  must  the  idler's 
obscurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that  he 
once  htfd  lustre ! 

These  errors  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake 
of  the  true  motives  of  action.  He  that  never 
extends  his  view  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards 
of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or 
infatuated  by  honours  and  applause.  Bnt  the 
consideration  that  life  is  only  deposited  m  bis 
I  hands  to  be  employed  in  obedient  «>  a  Master 
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who  wOl  regard  his  endeayoura,  not  his  success, 
would  have  presenred  him  from  trivial  elations 
jgnd  discouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
teed  with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimidated  by 
cenaare. 


Kg.  128.]    Saturday,  Jvme  8, 1751. 

OIk  lyhtT^^  SvT^  AlaiclSa  irapi  Hr}\ti\ 

KdSitta'  AiyovToi  yt  jidv  0^twv 

*OXj3oy  hiripraTov  8( 

S;(C(y.  PINDAR. 

For  not  the  brave,  or  wise,  or  great, 
E'er  yet  had  happinew  complete ; 
Nor  Peleua,  f  rancuon  of  the  nky, 

.Nor  Cadmiu  scaped  the  shafts  of  pain, 
Though  fkvour'd  by  the  Powers  on  high, 

Wkk  every  bliss  that  man  can  gain. 

The  HFiiters  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reconcHhig  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and 
reUevin^  ue  discontent  produced  by  the  various 
distribution  of  terrestrial  advantages,  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  jud^e  too  hastily  of  good  and 
evil ;  that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life, 
and  determine  of  the  whole  b^  a  very  small  part ; 
and  that  in  the  condition  of  men  it  frequently 
happenfl,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  under  the 
goiaen  robes  of  prosperity,  and  the  gloom  of 
calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope 
and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog 
is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  mine 
concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
subiectinff  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hy- 
potheticaisvstemSfCan  be  persuaded  by  the  most 
specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are 
equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  one 
has  his  peculiar  pleasures  and  vexations,  and  ex- 
ternal accidents  operate  variously  upon  different 
minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exactly  judge  from 
his  own  sensations,  what  another  would  feel  in 
the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  things  be  esti- 
mated by  the  representation  which  every  one 
makes  of  his  own  estate,  the  world  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery ;  for 
how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and 
distresses  ?  If  we  judge  by  the  account  which 
may  be  obtained  of  every  man*s  fortune  from 
others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  arc 
placed  in  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
luxuriance  of  plenty,  afid  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  felicity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  ut- 
tered without  censure  from  those  that  hear  it, 
and  almost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a 
provision  at  least  adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their 
miderstanding,  to  possess  either  more  than  they 
deserve,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude 
of  temper  and  inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of 
our  ideas  and  opinions  from  the  state  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  onepart  of  mankmd  seem  to  the  other  hypo- 
crisy«iolly,  and  affectation.  Every  class  of  so- 
de^iias  its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
derstood or  regarded  by  none  but  themselves ; 
and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneasiness,  which 
tboM  who  do  not  feel  them  will  not  commise- 


rate. An  event  which  spreads  distraction  wm 
half  the  commercial  world,  assemMesdie  tra<&iff 
companies  in  councils  and  committees,  tod 
shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbers,  is 
read  by  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  with  frigid 
indifference.  An  affair  of  love,  which  fills  tfas 
young  breast  with  incessant  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  and  day  from 
every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded 
by  them  whose  passions  time  has  extinguished, 
as  an  amusement,  which  can  propeny  raise 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  thou^  it  may  be 
sufiered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  mooieat, 
should  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interest 

He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill 
a  chest  with  money,  or  to  add  another  manor  to 
his  estate,  who  never  grieved  but  at  a  bad  mort* 
ga^e,  or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  a  hu- 
gam,  would  be  astomshed  to  hear  of  beises 
known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denonu* 
nation  of  wits.  How  would  he  gape  with  cari- 
osity, or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention  of 
beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  what  wu 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  in- 
herit wealth,  oflen  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in 
treating  those  who  will  hear  them  talk  ;  and,  if 
they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  iraproTing 
their  fortunes,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  otfaoi 
laugh  !  How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there 
are  men  who  would  rather  lose  a  legacy  than  the 
reputation  of  a  distich ;  who  think  it  lessdisgrue 
to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  ven* 
tion  of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillerr 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  deprive  of  sleep;  aaSl 
who  would  esteem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  pR>> 
fitable  bargain  by  some  accidental  delay,  than  not 
to  have  thought  of  a  smart  reply  till  the  time  of 
producing  it  was  past!  How  litUe  would  he  •»• 
pect  that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolic  enten 
every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  ^ 
gant  on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  pio> 
bability  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  oonni* 
rator,  whose  fate  depends  upon  the  next  ni^; 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  wot, 
under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  lacerated 
with  envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment; 
and  immures  himself  in  his  closet,  that  he  may  dis* 
encumber  his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  ]io> 
gress  of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  Io«  or 
gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  of  his 
failure  or  success? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions 
are  the  numerous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  which 
female  happiness  is  particularly  distiuiied.  A 
solitary  philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  bon 
with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sorrow  Idled 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled 
pleasure  ;  for,  what  can  interrupt  the  content  of 
those,  upon  whom  one  age  has  laboured  after 
another  to  confer  honours,  and  accumulate  inh 
munities;  those  to  whom  rudeness  is  inftini 
and  insult  is  cowardice ;  whose  eye  commaini 
the  brave,  and  whose  smile  soflens  the  sems; 
whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soMht 
bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to 
celebrate ;  who  claim  tribute  from  every  art  aid 
science,  and  for  whom  all  who  approach  them  oh 
deavour  to  multiply  delights,  without  reqoinig 
from  them  any  return  but  willingness  to  m 
pleased? 

Surely  among  these  favourites  of  nature^  to 
unacquainted  with  toil  and  danger,  ftiieitf  r 


! htf  FMidenee;  they  nratt  know  onlj 
M  of  more  TiTid  or  more  gentle  joye ; 
iraet  always  more  either  to  the  flow  or 
nelody  of  the  lyre  of  gladneM^  they  can 
emble  but  to  pleasure,  or  retire  but  to 

Mild  be  the  thoughts  of  ereiyman  who 
rer  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and 
nly  by  conjecture  and  speculation.  But 
i  will  soon  discover  how  easily  those 
ted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty 
r  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon  see  to 
r  dangers  power  is  exposed  which  has 
fuard  than  youth' and  beauty,  and  how 
:  tranquillity  is  molested  which  can  only 
d  with  the  songs  of  flattery.  It  is  im- 
>  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle  imagi- 
y  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove 
micnces  by  which  elegance  refined  into 
B  may  be  oflended.  None  are  so  hard 
,  as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure 
Vj  of  themselves;  nor  any  so  readily 
as  those  who  have  been  always  courted 
lulation  of  civility. 

ra  indeed  some  strokes  which  the  envy 
M  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mis- 
itullns  wept  for  her  sparrow  many  cen- 
,  and  lapdogs  will  be  sometimes  sick 
MDtage.  The  most  fashionable  bro- 
bject  to  stains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of 
mar  be  torn  by  a  careless  washer;  a 
ly^orop  from  a  watch;  or  the  triumph 
mit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  first  day 
fment,  and  all  distinctions  of  dress  iin- 
f  oblitemted  by  a  general  mourning, 
the  state  of  every  age,  every  sex,  and 
[ition :  all  have  their  cares,  either  from 
lom  folly :  and  whoever  tberefore  finds 
slined  to  envy  another,  should  remem- 
I  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
.  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that,  by  in- 
Ticious  passion,  he  must  lessen  that 
vhich  he  thinks  already  too  sparingly 
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Tuesday,  Jumb  11, 1751. 

I,  fvtf  H$  nyeiNMw,  Ammi 
Urrtu,  «t  pMtidtt  «fMr«, 
■Mfrtf,  nee  pmUt  wuUfugm, 
Eto :  eel*  UMtahimM»  tr« 

sitfai,  behold,  bf  fhte  awifa'd, 
■epcNtkni'd  to  thr  micbty  rnina ! 
Bsrd  bars  on  Mitk  and  Ma  whbitead  t 
•isoa,  i»  th«  naSn,  andthiae  tb«  laod 
Si  ara  opftB-4et  M  trj  the  ikiea  | 
I  gnat  JoTO,  the  darmg  eaterpriae. 

t,  Bke  other  writers,  instead  of  casting 
dbioad  in  the  living  world,  and  endea- 
fimn  maxims  of  practice  and  new  hbts 
eoDtent  their  cnriositT  with  that  se- 
cnowledge  which  books  aflbrd,  and 
iMelves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new 
»t  of  an  ancient  system,  or  new  illus- 
Bttiblished  principles.  The  sage  pre- 
he  first  instructors  of  the  world  are 
d  from  age  to  age  with  little  variatioOt 
d  fkom  one  autl^r  to  another,  not  per- 
Mrt  eome  loae  of  thib  OT^iuil  feroe  at 
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I  know  not  wiiethtr  any  odiar  teaaon  dian 
this  idleneaaa  of  imitatioa  can  be  assigned  ftt 
that  unifi>mi  and  conaCant  paitiaiity,  by  whMl 
some  vices  haTe  hkherto  escaped  censure,  and 
some  virtues  wanted  recommendation ;  nor  can 
I  discover  why  else  we  have  been  warned  only 
against  part  or  oar  enemies,  while  the  rest  have 
been  suflered  to  steal  upon  as  withoot  notice ; 
why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been  doably  lbiw 
tified,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  wear- 
sions  of  enor,  and  the  rava^  of  vioet 

Among  the  favoorite  topics  of  moral  dedam^- 
tion  may  be  numbered  the  miecaniagea  of  im- 
prudent boldness,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  pagn  of  eyeiy  pKi'fftft- 
pher  ii  crowded  with  examples  of  temeri^  that 
sunk  under  burdens  which  sne  laid  upon  herselt 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  she 
was  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  just  to  be  disputedyfnd 
too  salutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise 
some  danger  lest  tfmorous  prudence  should  be 
inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterprise  a^irhoUy 
repressed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  peipetnal 
inactivity  by  the  fatal  influence  of  friforific  win- 
dom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking;  for  moagh  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  <mr  own  sakesu  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  diflicultysboala  not 
beavokled  merely  beoaose  we  may  expose  oor- 
selves  to  misery  or  dissrace;  yet  it  may  be  justly 
required  of  us,  not  to  urow  away  our  lives  upon 
inaide^uate  and  hopelees  deeicns,  since  we  might, 
by  a  lust  estimate  of  our  abmties,  become  mora 
useftif  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  iolly,  if  not  the 
guilt,  of  suicide;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perseyeiw 
ance  in  impracticable  achemes,  which  is  Juetly 
punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in 
the  wide  regions  of  probability,  which  are  the 
proper  province  of  prudence  and  election,  there 
IS  always  room  to  deviate  on  either  aide  oi  recti- 
tude without  rushing  asainst  apparent  absurdi- 
ty; and,  according  to  the  inclinations  of  nature, 
or  the  impressions  of  precept,  the  daring  and  the 
cautMUs  may  move  in  difllerent  directions  withoot 
touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  nuddle  path  whkh  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find^  and  to  keep,  is  unanimoosly 
oonfesied  ;  but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that 
this  middle  path  is  so  narrow,  diet  it  cannot 
easily  be  discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that 
there  are  no  certain  muks  by  which  it  can  be 
followed :  the  care  theiBbre  of  all  those  who 
conduct  others  has  been,  that  whenever  they 
decline  mto  obliquities,  they  should  toid  towanu 
the  side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeeo,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  censured ;  for  it  is  one  of  the 
vices  with  which  tew  can  be  diarged,  and  wfaieh 
therefiire  great  numbera  are  reaify  to  condcann 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds^  the 
ezuberanee  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebullition 
of  genius :  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
mndi  tenoeroess,  because  it  never  flatters  mi  by 
tliat  appearance  of  aoftness  and  irobedlityyMn 
is  eoinmoDly  necessaij  to  conciliate  compasaioii. 
Bat  if  the  aasae  attention  had  been  applied  la  Ihi' 
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tion,  I  know  not  whether  many  would  not  have 
'been  roused  to  usefulness,  who  having  been 
taught  to  confound  prudence  with  timidity,  never 
ventured  to  excel,  lest  they  should  unfortunately 
fail. 

It  is  necessary  to  distingubh  our  own  interests 
from  that  of  others,  and  that  distinction  will  per- 
haps assist  us  in  fixing  the  just  limits  of  caution 
and  adventurousness.  In  an  undertaking  that 
involves  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  many,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is 
allowed  by  those  who  partake  the  danger:  but 
where  only  ourselves  can  sufler  by  miscarriage, 
we  arc  not  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  ; 
and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when 
numbers  will  receive  advantage  by  success,  and 
only  one  be  incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  generally  willing  to  hear  preoepts  by 
which  case  is  favoured  ;  and  as  no  resentment  is 
rapped  by  general  representations  of  human  folly, 
even  in  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  without  re- 
luctai^l^  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  therefore  frequently  presumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  accomplish :  but  it 
ought  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
no  less  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accomplished  a  thousand  designs, 
which  the  prejudice  of  cowardice  restrained  him 
from  attempting. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 
ras, that  Power  is  never  far  from  necessity.  The 
vigourof  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, when  diDidence  is  absorbed  in  the  sense 
of  danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  some  resistless 
passion.  Wc  then  soon  discover,  that  difficulty 
IS,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughter  of  idleness, 
that  the  obstacles  with  which  our  way  seemed  to 
be  obstructed  were  only  phantoms,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  because  we  durst  not  advance  to  a 
close  examination  ;  and  we  learn  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  without  experience  how 
much  constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  found  in  the 
review  of  distresses  when  art  or  courage  has 
surmounted  them,  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  invigorate  himself 
by  reason  and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert 
the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  reposited 
in  him,  before  the  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him  to  dili- 
gence. It  is  below  thil* dignity  of  a  reasonable 
being  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessity  which 
ought  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to 
need  any  other  motive  to  industry  than  the  de- 
sire of  performing  his  duty. 

Reflections  that  may  drive  away  despair,  can- 
not he  wanting  to  him  who  considers  how  much 
life  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  naked 
undisciplined,  uninstructed  nature.  Whatever 
has  been  effected  for  convenience  or  elegance, 
Vfhile  it  was  yet  unknow^n,  was  believMl  im- 
pofsible ;  and  therefore  would  never  have  been 
■ttiWpted,  had  not  some,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  adventured  to  bid  defiance  to  prejudice  and 
censure,  Nor  is  there  yet  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  same  labour  would  be  rewarded  with  | 


products  of  nature  yet  undiieoTered,  end  «■■. 
binations  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  some- 
thing may  be  added  by  his  industry  to  the  hc» 
ditary  aggregate  of  knowledge  and  happiatm. 
To  add  much  can  indeed  be  Uie  lot  of  few,  bet 
to  add  something,  however  little,  every  one  maj 
hope ;  and  of  e\ery  honest  endeavour,  it  is  c«> 
tain,  that,  however  unsuccessful,  it  will  be  at 
last  rewarded. 


No.  130.]      Saturday,  June  15,  1751- 

lion  ne  prata  novo  vert  iectntim 
jKatati$  ealid^e  dispoUat  vapor, 
Smvit  »ol$titio  cum  medioa  diet 


Utfulgor  tenerU  qui  radial  gtnia 
Momento  rapitur,  nultaque  nou  dioM 
Formoai  tpolium  corporis  abotulit. 
Res  est  forma  /ugax.    Qku  »apie»s  6mm 
Confidat  fragxli  f 

Not  fafter  in  the  mimrner*!  ray 
The  spriog'i  frail  beauty  fadea  away, 
Than  ani^uinh  and  decay  consuno 
The  aniiling  virgiu'f  m*v  hloom, 
Some  beauty*!  inatch'd  each  day,  eack 
For  beauty  it  a  fleeting  flower: 
Then  how  can  wisdom  o'er  confide 
In  beauty's  momentary  pride  1 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


You  have  very  lately  observed,  that  in  the  ii» 
merous  subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  defl 
and  order  of  mankind  have  joys  aiid  sorrowt  of 
their  own  ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  pleai 
from  events  which  pass  unheeded  berore 
eyes,  but  can  scarcely  communicate  our 
tions  to  minds  preoccupied  by  diflferent  obieeti^ 
any  more  than  the  delight  of  well-dispoaed  eih 
lours  or  harmonious  sounds  can  be  iropaitad  t» 
such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or  of  eight 
I  am  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  jtistaea  of 
this  remark,  and  have  on  so  many  occaflioasdii' 
covered  with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  op* 
on  calamity  of  which  she  thinks  hcrsejf  oot  ■ 
danger,  and  indolence  Ustens  to  complaint  wbm 
it  is  not  echoed  by  her  own  remembrance,  tkit 
though  I  am  about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  af 
life  before  you,  I  question  whether  you  will  eoi^ 
descend  to  peruse  my  narrative,  or,  without  lit 
help  of  some  female  speculatist,  be  able  to  ■► 
derstand  it 

I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  ot  n^ 
son  I  had  my  regard  turned  wholly  apon  mptX, 
nor  can  recollect  any  thin?  earlier  than  piwt 
and  admiration.  My  mother,  whose  lace  W 
luckily  advanced  her  to  a  condition  above  km 
birth,  thought  no  evil  so  great  as  deformity.  Sbt 
had  not  the  power  of  ima^ning  any  other  4ih 
feet  than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  dispro] 
ate  features ;  and  therefore  contenopli 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  raise  envjor^ 
sire,  and  predicted  with  triumphant  fondnsM  tk 
extent  of  my  conquests,  and  the  number  ni  mj 
slaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  Tounf  ae* 
ouaintance  before  me,  but  to  reman,  hon 
tney  fell  below  my  perfection ;  how  one 
have  had  a  fine  face,  but  that  her  eyes  wer 
out  lustre ;  how  another  struck  the  sight  ata( 


tance,  but  wanted  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a 
There  are  qualities  in  the  i  view;  another  disgraced  an  elegant  ahapa  vMi 
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«  kiown  ikin;    some  had  short  fingoip,  and 
oChera  dimples  in  a  wrong  place. 

Aa  she  expected  no  happiness  nor  advantag^e 
boC  from  beauty,  she  thought  nothing  but  beauty 
worthy  of  her  care ;  and  her  maternal  kindness 
was  chiefly  exercised  in  contrivances  to  protect 
me  from  any  accident  that  might  deface  mc  with 
m,  scar,  or  stain  me  with  a  fi-eckle  ;  she  never 
thought  me  sufficiently  shaded  from  the  sun,  or 
•creened  from  the  fire.  She  was  severe  or  in- 
dulgent with  no  other  intention  than  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  my  form ;  she  excused  me  from  work, 
lest  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle ;  she  snatched 
away  my  book,  because  a  young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  made  her  eyes  red  with  read- 
ing by  a  candle :  but  she  woiUd  scarcely  suffer 
me  to  eat,  lest  I  should  spoil  my  shape,  nor  to 
walky  lest  I  should  swell  my  ankle  with  a  sprain. 
At  night  I  was  accurately  surveyed  from  head  to 
loot,  lest  I  should  have  sufiered  any  diminution 
of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and 
was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed 
tiirough  the  cosmetic  disciplme,  part  of  which 
was  a  regular  lustration  performed  with  bean- 
flower  water  and  May  dews ;  my  hair  was  per- 
fumed with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  of 
which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to 
be  curled.  The  softness  of  my  hands  was  se- 
cured by  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rub- 
bed witn  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of 
irntue  to  discuss  pimples,  and  clear  discoloura- 


I  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the 
ling  air  cives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks :  but 
I  wee  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's 
because  the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by 
nsmg  sun.    I  was  then  dressed  with  a  thou- 
precautions,  and  again  heard  my   own 
and  triumphed  in  the  compliments  and 


praigDoetications  ot  all  that  approached  me. 

my  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as 
to  think  some  cultivation  necessary  to  their 
ipletion.  She  took  care  that  I  should  want 
of  the  accomplishments  included  in  female 
or  considered  as  necessary  in  fa- 
life.  I  was  looked  upon  in  my  ninth 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  dancing-mas- 
ball,  and  Mr.  Ariet  used  to  reproach  his 
scholars  with  my  performances  on  the 
berpskfaord.  At  twelve  1  was  remarkable  for 
pleying  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  man- 
Mi^  aad  accuracy  of  judgment. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother 
liioughtme  perfect  in  my  exercises,  and  qualified 
lo  dia|ilay  in  the  open  world  those  accomplish- 
which  had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
parties,  or  domestic  assemblies.  Prepar- 
were  therefore  made  for  my  appearance 
a  public  night,  which  she  considered  as  the 
important  and  critical  moment  of  ray  life. 
Bbe  cannot  be  charged  with  ne^ecting  any 
■eins  of  recommendation,  or  leavmg  any  thing 
to  chance  which  prudence  could  ascertain.  Every 
tniament  was  tried  in  every  position,  every  friend 
consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress,  and 
mantua-makers  were  harassed  with  dircc- 
and  alterations. 
At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  fu- 
life  was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  dressed  and 
Mttovt  to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that 


of  an  old  knight-errant  at  his  first  sally.  Scho- 
lars have  told  me  of  a  Spartan  matron,  who, 
when  she  armed  her  son  for  battle,  bade  him 
bring  back  his  shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it. 
My  venerable  parent  dismissed  me  to  a  field,  in 
her  opinion,  of  equal  glory,  with  a  command  to 
show  that  I  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return 
without  a  lover. 

I  went,  and  was  received,  like  other  pleasing 
novelties,  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Every 
man  who  valued  himself  upon  the  graces  of  his 
person,  or  the  elegance  of  his  addtess,  crowded 
about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for 
my  notice.  I  was  delightfully  fatigued  with  in- 
cessant civilities,  which  were  made  more  pleas- 
ing by  the  apparent  envy  of  those  whom  my 
presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned  with 
an  attendant  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  to  my 
utmost  wishes,  and  from  this  time  stood  in  the 
first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gazers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  in  the  papers  of  the  day, 
imitated  by  all  who  endeavoured  to  rise  into 
fashion,  and  censured  by  those  whom  age  or 
disappointment  forced  to  retire.  r 

My  mother,  who  pleased  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  exaltation,  dressed  me  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  finery ;  and  when  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  ex- 
pected proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  me 
that  she  snould  scorn  the  reptile  who  could  in- 
quire after  the  fortune  of  a  girl  like  me.  She 
advised  me  to  prosecute  my  victones,  and  time 
would  certainly  bring  me  a  captive  who  might 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 
My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I 
had  no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to 
whom  I  should  seem  to  ^ve  tiie  preference. 
But  having  been  steadily  and  industriously  in- 
structed to  preserve  my  heart  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  hinder  me  from  consulting 
my  interest,  I  acted  with  less  embarrassment, 
because  my  choice  was  regulated  by  principles 
more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  ap- 
probation. When  I  had  singled  out  one  from 
the  rest  as  more  worthy  of  encouragement,  I 
proceeded  in  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  yet,  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of 
my  influence;  I  felt  in  myself  the  want  of  some 
power  to  diversify  amusement,  and  enUven  con- 
versation, and  could  not  but  suspect  that  my 
mind  failed  in  performing  the  promises  of  my 
face.  This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  one 
of  my  lovers,  who  married  Lavinia  with  less 
beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  because  he 
thought  a  viife  ought  t%_havo  qualities  which 
might  make  her  amiabl#when  her  bloom  was 
past. 

The  vanity  of  my  mother  would  not  suffer  her 
to  discover  any  defect  in  one  that  had  been  fonn- 
ed  by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  excellence 
which  she  herself  could  boast.  She  told  me  that 
nothing  so  much  hindered  the  advancement  of 
women  as  literature  and  wit,  which  generally 
frightened  away  those  that  could  make  the  best 
settlements,  and  drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  filled  their  heads 
with  wild  notions  of^ content,  and  contemplatidn. 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  enjthliQ 
me  to  improve  my  minuet-step  with  a  new  French 
dancing-master  and  wait  the  event  of  the .  next 
bir^iught 
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I  hmd  now  almoit  completed  mv  nineteenth 
jear ;  if  my  charms  had  lost  any  of  tneir  softness, 
It  was  more  than  compensated,  by  additional  dig- 
nity ;  and  if  the  attractions  of  umocence  were 
impaired,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  arts  of 
allurement  I  was  therefore  preparing  for  a  new 
attack,  without  any  abatement  of  my  confidence, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  my  hopes  and  schemes,  I 
was  seized  by  that  dreadful  malady  which  has 
BO  often  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of  beau- 
ty.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confine- 
ment; but  when  I  looked  again  on  that  face 
which  had  been  often  flushed  with  transport  at  its 
own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that  I  had  learned  to 
▼alue,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improve,  all 
that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praises,  irreco- 
verably destroyed,  1  sunk  at  once  into  melancholy 
and  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  con- 
soled or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  not  lost  my  life  together  with  my  beau- 
ty ;  and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  wo- 
man divested  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which 
those  who  loved  her  could  desire  to  save  her  from 
the  gravis. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  pe- 
riod from  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I 
shall  conclude  it  in  another  letter,  if  by  pubhsh- 
ing  this  you  show  any  regard  for  the  correspond- 
ence of, 

Sir,  &C.  Victoria. 


No.  131.]    Tuesday,  June  18,  1751. 
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EtcoUftlicet;  mimrot'fuft,    SUeructelo 

Ui  distoMtt  fiamma  mart,  $xe  utile  recto,       lucam. 

Still  follow  whore  auA>icioua  fatei  ioTite } 
Caress  the  happy,  aod  the  wretched  ilif  hC. 
Sooner  shall  jarrinf  elements  uaite, 
Than  truth  with  gau,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lewis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which, 
amidst  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclination, 
that  nature  or  accident  have  scattered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring,  than 
in  the  wish  for  riches ;  a  wish  indeed  so  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  be  considered  as  imiversal  and 
transcendental,  as  the  desire  in  which  all  other 
desires  are  included,  and  of  which  the  various 
purposes  which  actuate  mankind  are  only  subor- 
dinate species  and  different  modifications. 

Wealth  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the 
point  to  which  all  minds  preserve  an  invariable 
tendency,  and  from  which  they  aflcrwards  di- 
Terge  in  numberless  directions.  Whatever  is  the 
remote  or  ultimate  deslpi,  the  immediate  care  is 
to  be  rich ;  and  in  whatever  enjoyment  we  in- 
tend finally  to  acquiesce,  we  seldom  consider  it 
aa  attainable  but  by  the  means  of  money.  Of 
wealth  therefore  all  unanimously  confess  the 
value,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  but  about 
the  use. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not 
aaaist  to  ffratif)^.  He  that  places  his  happiness 
in  splendid  ec{uipage  or  numerous  dependents, 
in  refined  praise  or  popular  acclamations,  in  the 
accumulation  of  curiosities  or  the  revels  of  lux- 
xtrjf  ,in  splendid  edifices  or  wide  plantations, 
most  flidll,  either  by  birth  or  acquisition,  possess 
riches.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  elemental 
principles  of^  pleasure,  which  may  be  combined 
~  '^*^  cndleaa  diveruty ;  at  the  easential  and  oe- 


caasaxy  substance  of  which  only  the  form  ialsft 

to  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  appareatfit 
is  not  wonderful  that  almost  every  mind  has  bsea 
employed  in  endeavours  to  acquire  them  ^  tint 
multitudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  u  fi» 
nished  with  accommodations,  and  which  thtre> 
fore  mankind  may  reasonably  be  elpectsd  is 
reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predomiatiit 
appetite  had  operated  only  in  concurrence  wilk 
virtue,  by  influencing  none  but  thoee  who  wmt 
zealous  to  deserve  what  they  were  eafler  to  ps^ 
sess,  and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  f» 
tunes  by  contributing  to  the  ease  or  happiness  of 
others.  To  have  riches  and  to  have  merit  wooU 
then  have  been  the  same,  and  success  might  rea> 
sonably  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  oiazMt 
lence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  oiTnNB 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  atttia* 
ment  Many  envy  and  desire  wealth,  who  cas 
never  procure  it  by  honest  industry  or  useM 
knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  ejw 
about  to  examine  what  other  methods  can  bt 
found  of  gaining  that  which  none,  however  i» 
potent  or  worthless,  will  be  content  to  want 

A  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  thers  an 
nearer  ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricadn 
of  art,  or  up  the  steeps  of  laboiu  ;  what  wisdsa 
and  virtue  scarcely  receive  at  the  close  of  life^  ii 
the  recompense  of  long  toil,  and  repeated  eflbrt^ 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  subtilty  and  ' 
honesty  by  more  expeditious  and  com 
measures :  the  wealth  of  credulity  is 
prey  to  falsehood  j  and  the  possessions  of  '\ 


ranco  and  imbecility  are  easily  stolen  away  ky 
tlie  conveyances  of  secret  artince,  or  aeiiea  ky 
the  gripe  of  unresisted  violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover  that  ricte 
always  procure  protection  for  themselves^  Ihrt 
they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  inquiry,  divert  the  etl^ 
brity  of  pursuit,  or  appease  the  ferod^  of  v«* 
geance.    When  any  roan  is  incontestably  knsva 
to  have  large  possessions,  very  few  think  it  r^ 
quisite  to  inquire  by  what  practices  they 
obtained ;  the  resentment  of  mankind  ra 
against  the  struggles  of  feeble  and  firooi 
ruption,  but  when  it  has  surmounted  the  fiiat  s^ 
position,  it  is  afterwards  supported  by  favoor,  aM 
animated  by  applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedily  what  is  ai^ 
dently  desired,  and  Uie  certainty.o4:  obtaininc  by 
every  accession  of  advantage  an  additionoi  a^ 
curity,  have  so  far  prevailed  upon  the  pasaaoi 
of  mankind,  that  tne  peace  or  life  is  destroja^ 
by  a  general  and  incessant  struggle  for  ridbea 
It  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epigFammatii^ 
that  to  have  it  ia  to  be  in  fear,  and  U>  loani  ititUk 
in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  which  is  not  di^ 
(juieted  either  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  ketp> 
ing  money ;  and  the  race  of  man  may  be  dividad 
in  a  political  estimate  between  those  wbe  aia 
practising  firaud,  and  those  who  are  repelUng it 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  or  the  world, 
it  will  be  found,  that  all  confidence  is  lost  ainoB{ 
mankind,  that  no  man  ventures  to  act  wbara 
money  can  be  endangered  upon  the  faith  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  rnnBn 
in  which  every  contract  is  conduded,  with  a& 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestation,  witheit 
wondermg  at  the  depraTity  of  thoM 
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be  reitnined  from  violation  of  promise  by 
■uch  formal  and  public  evidences,  and  precluded 
from  equivocation  and  subterfuge  by  such  punc- 
tilious minuteness.  Among  ail  the  satires  to 
which  folly  and  wickedness  have  given  occasi<»n, 
none  is  equally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  irre- 
concileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue;  some  are 
Mienly  flajgitious,  and  oractised  not  only  in  ne- 
glect, but  in  defiance  of  faith  and  justice ;  and  the 
reac  ai^  on  every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious 
tandencies,  and  so  beset  with  perpetual  tempta- 
tums,  that  very  few,  even  of  those  who  are  not 
ycC  abandoned,  are  able  to  preserve  their  inno- 
CMice,  or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to  pardon, 
than  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  ri^ht  less 
than  others,  and  have  sooner  and  more  diligently 
•ndeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
afe,  of  tlie  age  in  which  neither  care  nor  danger 
hiad  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
poeeessions:  strife  and  fraud  were  totally  ex- 
cluded, and  every  turbulent  passion  was  stilled 
bj  plenty  and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy 
tunes,  but  such  times  can  return  no  more.  Com- 
Bunityof  possession  must  include  spontaneity 
of  production ;  for  what  is  obtained  by  labour 
will  be  of  ri^ht  the  property  of  him  by  whose  la- 
homr  it  is  gamed.  Ana  while  a  rightful  claim  to 
pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured  either 
or  alow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will 
always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa- 
II— ce  incites  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
thods, who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cnl- 
Imuing  the  tree,  and  to  share  the  advantages  of 
mtonr  without  partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  uUter  a^es,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
which  virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues 
•pen  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined 
flymy  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have 
■nppreesed  desire  by  cutting  off  the  possibility  of 
gnuifteation,  and  secured  their  peace  by  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  re- 
ducing to  -quiet  subjection.  But,  by  debarring 
Ihemselves  from  evil,  they  have  rescinded  many 
Opportunities  of  food :  they  have  too  often  sunk 
mto  inactivity  and  uselessness ;  and,  though  they 
have  forborne  to  injure  society,  have  not  fully 
paid  their  contributions  to  its  happiness. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  con- 
fenienee,  and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by 
cranes  than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  se- 
cured from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
^ov^ottsness  by  the  preponderation  of  unchan^e- 
iible  and  eternal  motives.  Gold  will  turn  the  in- 
tellectual balance,  when  weighed  only  against 
reputation;  but  will  be  light  and  incflectual  when 
the  opposite  scale  is  charged  with  justice,  vera- 
mtff  and  piety. 
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Turpibut  ae  prazii  omntM  tutnn». 

Tho  mind  of  mortals,  in  iierverienesa  ttroof 
Imlrilioi  wiUldiro  docility  the  wrouf . 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mm.  Ramblkr, 
I  WAS  bred  a  scholar,  and  atler  the  usual  course 
«f  >d«titiop|  fb«nd  it  neotnaiy  to  employ  for 


the  support  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  al- 
most exhausted  my  little  fortune  in  acquirinff. 
The  lucrative  professions  drew  my  regard  wiSi 
equal  attraction;  each  presented  ideas  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  duties 
which  terrified  my  apprehension. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terest than  desultory  application  and  unlimited 
inquiry,  by  which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  per- 
petual equipoise  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between 
difierent  purposes  without  determination.  I  had 
books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I 
divided  my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed. 
I  often  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  consi- 
dering to  what  study  I  should  devote  the  rest^ 
and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  cofiee-house  for 
deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and 
the  gloominess  of  solitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
less,  till  I  was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber 
by  a  creditor,  whose  importunity  obliged  me  to 
pacify  him  with  so  large  a  sum,  that  what  re- 
mained was  not  sufficient  to  support  M  more 
than  eight  months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach 
me  with  avarice  or  cowardice,  if  I  acknowledge 
that  I  now  thought  myself  in  danger  of  distress, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  some  certain 
competence. 

Tnere  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  least  interruption  of  their  tran- 
quillity, or  abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken 
out  one  piece  afler  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  bom  to  such 
dignity  of  imprudence,  or  sfich  exaltation  above 
the  cares  and  necessities  of  life :  I  therefore  im- 
mediately engaged  my  friends  to  procure  me  a 
little  employment,  which  mijEht  set  me  free  from 
the  dreind  of  poverty,  and  afitord  me  time  to  plan 
out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  advantage. 

My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  solicitude, 
and  immediately  promised  their  endeavours  for 
my  extrication.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kind-' 
ness  to  lan^ish  by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  such  success,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offers  and 
contrariety  of^prospects. 

I  had  however  no  lime  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  soon  resolved  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  instructing  a  young  nobleman 
in.the  house  of  his  father:  I  went  to  the  seat  at 
which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside,  was 
received  with  great  politeness,  and  invited  to  en- 
ter immediately  on  my  charge.  The  terms  of^ 
fered  were  such  as  I  should  willingly  have  ac- 
cepted, though  my  fortunie  had  allov^  me  great* 
er  liberty  of  choice:  the  respect  with  which  1  was 
treated  flattered  my  vanity;  and  perhaps  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  and  the. luxury  of 
tlie  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  influ- 
ence. T  immediately  complied  with  the  propo- 
sals, and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  desire  to  cain  more  than  I  should 
truly  deserve,  I  very  diligently  prosecuted  my 
undertaking,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  disco- 
vering in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  quick  ap- 
prehension, and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not 
much  doubt  that  my  care  would,  m  tirae^  pro- 
duce a  wise  and  useful  coimsellor  to  the  state, 
though  my  labours  were  somewhat  ol>strneied 
bjrwaiitofattthori^,andthe  naceesityof  — 
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plying  with  the  freaks  of  negligence,  tnd  of 
waiting  patiently  for  the  lucky  moment  of  vo- 
luntary attention.  To  a  man  whose  imagina- 
tion was  tilled  with  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  to  whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the 
common  amusements  insipid  and  contemptible, 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  suppress  his  indignation, 
when  he  saw  himself  forsaken  in  the  midst  of 
his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  in- 
sect, and  found  his  mstructions  debarred  from 
access  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  me- 
mory of  a  childish  frolic,  or  the  desire  of  a  new 
plaything. 

Those  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  fre- 
quently, had  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
one  time  that  he  should  be  excused  from  his 
task  as  a  reward  for  some  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another, 
to  gratify  herself  or  her  visitants  with  his  viva- 
city, shown  him  that  every  thing  was  more 
pleasing  and  more  important  than  knowledge, 
and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather  than 
chosen,  and  was  onlv  the  business  of  those 
hours  which  pleasure  left  vacant,  or  discipline 
usurped. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 
terms,  of  these  frequent  avocations ;  but  was  an- 
swered, tliat  rank  and  fortune  might  reasonably 
hope  for  some  indulgence  ;  that  ihe  retardation 
of  my  pupil^s  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  negligence  or  inability  of  mine ;  that  with 
the  success  which  satisfied  every  body  else,  1 
might  surely  satisfy  myself.  I  had  now  done 
my  duty,  and  without  more  remonstrances  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  they 
would  be  heard,  gained  every  day  new  influence, 
and  found  that  by  degrees  my  scholar  began  to 
feel  the  quick  impulses  of  curiosity,  and  the  ho- 
nest ardour  of  studious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 
London.  The  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for 
her  son  to  live  five  months  without  him,  and  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refuse 
her  vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to 
the  public.  I  remonstrated  against  tco  eaily  an 
acquaintance  with  cards  and  company ;  but  with 
a  sofl  contempt  of  my  ignorance  and  pedantry, 
she  said  that  he  had  been  already  confined  too 
long  to  solitary  study,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
show  him  the  world ;  nothing  was  more  a  brand 
of  meanness  than  bashful  timidity  ;  gay  freedom 
and  elegant  assurance  were  only  to  be  gained  by 
mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies;  and  she  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served, that  his  forwardness  and  complaisance 
began  to  desert  him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he 
had  not  something  of  consequence  to  say,  blush- 
ed whenever  he  happened  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken, and  hun^  down  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  without  the  readiness  of  reply,  and 
activity  of  officiousness,  remarkable  in  young 
gentlemen  that  are  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
thought  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  m  (our  days  were  placed  in  the  gayest 
and  most  magnificent  region  of  the  town.  My 
pupil,  who  had  for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote 
seat,  was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thousand 
beams  of  novelty  and  show.  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure 
that  passed  befi»ra  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to 


allure  him  from  the  window,  or  to  overpowsrbf 
any  charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  coaches,  au 
the  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his  attentios, 
which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed  by  a 
rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  eanipped  for  the  ie> 
ception  of  company,  and  wnich,  having  been 
long  accustomed  to  a  plain  dress,  he  cowd  sst 
at  nrst  survey  without  ecstacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  fbraially 
notified  ;  every  hour  of  every  day  bronght  moif 
intimate  or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  ths 
door ;  and  my  pupil  was  indiscriminately  intn^ 
duced  to  all,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  Is 
change  effaces,  and  be  rid  with  speed  of  hisrfls> 
tic  diffidence.  He  soon  endeared  himself  to  bii 
mother  by  the  speedy  acquisition  or  recovefj  of 
her  darling  quolities ;  his  eyes  sparkle  at  a  os 
merous  assembly,  and  his  heart  dances  at  tbs 
mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caught  tbs 
infection  of  high  life,  and  has  no  other  test  of 
principles  or  actions  than  the  quality  of  tboM 
to  whom  they  arc  ascribed.  He  begins  already 
to  look  down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  ss^ 
mits  to  one  short  lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of 
condescension  rather  than  obedience  ;  for  he  if 
of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  properly  ooahM 
who  cannot  speak  French ;  and  having  rorflMrily 
learned  a  few  familiar  phrases  from  his  sistsi'l 
governess,  he  is  every  nay  soliciting  his  nasBiisft 
to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he  n^ 
^row  polite  by  his  conversation.  I  am  not  yd 
insulted,  but  find  myself  hkely  to  become  soos 
a  superfluous  incumbrance,  for  my  scholar  hu 
now  no  time  for  science  or  for  virtue  ;  and  tbs 
lady  yesterday  declared  him  so  much  the  d* 
vourile  of  every  company,  that  she  was  sfirdl 
he  would  not  have  an  hour  in  the  day  to  daaci 
and  fence. 

I  am,  &C. 

EUMAI 


No.  133.]      Tuesday,  June  25,  1751. 

Magna  gnidem  Maeri*  gu4t  detpr^ceptu  HhdSt 
Victriz fortune  $apientia.    Dicimus  autem 
Has  quoque  frlices,  qyiftrre  imcomtm4>^m  vit^ 
Nee  jaetarejugvm  vita  didicere  ma^ristra. 

Let  Stoics  ethicH*  haughty  rulei  advance 
To  combat  fortune,  and  to  conquer  chance : 
Yet  happy  those,  though  not  so  leam'd  are  tboofli^ 
Whom  hfc  iustructs,  who  by  experience  taught 
For  new  to  come  from  past  misfortunea  look. 
Nor  shake  the  >oke,  which  galls  the  more  *tia 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  bit  let- 
ter, that  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  whsB? 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  philosopher:  I  Ami 
therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without  as/ 
apology  for  unimportance  which  you  have  d^ 
nified,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  oo^ 
rect. 

When  my  life  appeared  to  bo  no  lonfer  ii 
danger,  and  as  mucli  of  my  strength  was  reco* 
vered  as  enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  • 
coach,  I  was  placed  at  a  lodging  in  a  nei(^lboa^ 
inp  village,  to  which  my  mother  dismissed  Bi 
with  a  faint  embrace,  having  repeated  herco** 
mand  not  to  expose  my  lace  too  soon  to  thii* 
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r  wind,  snd  told  me,  that  with  care  I  might  per- 
mpe  become  tolerable  again.  The  prospect  of 
leing  tolerable  bad  very  little  power  to  elevate 
he  imagination  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  ac- 
»8tom^  to  praise  and  ecstacy ;  but  it  was  some 
latiafaction  to  be  separated  from  my  mother,  who 
iras  incessantly  ringing  the  knell  of  departed 
wauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the 
rhine  of  condolence,  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She 
liken  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over 
lie  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city  to  note  every  place 
which  had  once  been  remarkable  for  a  happy 
eatore.  She  condescended  to  visit  my  retire- 
ment, but  always  left  me  more  melancholy ;  for 
ifter  a  thousand  trifling  inquiries  about  my  diet, 
tod  a  minute  examination  of  my  looks,  she  ge- 
leraily  concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  ne- 
ner  more  bo  fit  to  be  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  return  home,  but 
iMmd  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
er  I  was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi- 
nl,  whose  appearance  would  disgrace  my  friends, 
no  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  mto  new  beauty. 
Svery  experiment  which  the  officiousness  of 
bUjoonla  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ig- 
wrance  admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes 
was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
■ipected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
Iweks  plumped  up  to  their  former  smoothness ; 
nA  eometimes  I  was  punished  with  artificial 
■eoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with 
.  aew  akin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ex- 
mmtjcd  upon  me  ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins 
f  nature?  My  mother  was  forcea  to  give  me 
Mt  at  last,  and  abandon  me  to  the  fate  of  a  fallen 
whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless 
,no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  atten- 


The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
thought  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence 
beauty,  and  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  dis- 
wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  sufficiently 
■lamitous.  She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that 
ave  her  eminence  or  power;  of  all  that  elated 
er  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ;  all  that  filled 
er  days  with  pleasure,  and  her  nights  with 
ope;  ail  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
r  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is 
arhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  atten- 
on  faAS  been  divided  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  and 
rho  has  not  been  accustomed  to  derive  from 
tbers  much  of  his  happiness,  to  image  to  him- 
bIT  such  helpless  destitution^  such  dismal  ina- 
tlj.  Every  object  of  pleasing  contemplation 
I  at  once  snatched  away,  and  the  soul  finds 
▼eiy  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only 
rith  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
Lll  is  gloomy  privation,  or  impotent  desire ;  the 
leukiei  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency, 
r  the  powers  of  pleasure  mutiny  for  employ- 


I  was  so  little  able  to  find  entertainment  for 
lywU^  that  I  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  ven- 
ire abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by 
QDger  from  his  cavern.  I  entered  with  all  the 
onulity  of  disgrace  into  assemblies,  where  I  had 
itly  sparkled  with  gayety,  and  towered  with 
iamph.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hope,  that 
Inaction  had  misrepresented  me  to  myself,  and 
Itt  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet 
attraction  and  influence;  butthemst 


circle  of  visits  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  was 
at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death  were  no  longer  in 
my  hands  ;  that  I  was  no  more  to  practise  the 
glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition ; 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  sighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
proposals  were  unregarded  ;  the  narrowness  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  meanness  of  my  senti- 
ments, were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  engaged  against  the  judgment ; 
and  it  was  observed,  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquacity,  that 
my  understanding  was  impaired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  tiiat  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  fiU  a 
place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the 
mind  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who 
had  long  considered  all  who  approached  me  as 
vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  by 
my  eyes,  and  harass  tlieir  inventions  for  my 
entertainment,  was  in  less  than  three  weeks 
reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with  professions  of 
obligation  ;  to  catch  with  eagerness  at  a  compli- 
ment; and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxiousness  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was  paid 
me  should  pass  unacknowledged. 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not 
very  pleasing  when  compared  with  vows  and 
adomtion,  yet  it  was  far  more  ^portable  than 
the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first  ten 
months  after  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never 
entered  a  single  house  in  which  the  memory  of 
my  downfal  was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I 
was  congratulated  on  my  escape  with  life ;  at 
another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  inocula- 
tion ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms;  others 
have  whispered  at  my  entrance,  This  is  the  cele* 
brated  beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
would  smooth  the  skin  ;  and  another  oflered  me 
her  chair  that  I  might  not  front  the  light  Some 
soothed  me  with  the  observation  that  none  can 
tell  how  soon  my  case  may  be  her  own  ;  and 
some  thought  it  proper  to  receive  me  with 
mournful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  and 
consolatory  blandishments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity ;  yet  insolence 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore 
persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  (he  doors  of  my 
acquaintance,  without  gratifying  them  with  any 
appearance  of  resentment  or  depression.  I  ex- 
pected tliat  their  exultation  would  in  time  vapour 
away ;  that  the  joy  of  their  superiority  would 
end  with  its  novelty ;  and  that  I  should  be  suf- 
fered to  glide  alon^  in  my  present  form  among 
the  nameless  multitude,  whom  nature  never  in- 
tended to  excite  envy  or  admiration,  nor  enabled 
to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
began  to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longer 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  resistance, 
and  effort  of  perseverance,  I  found  more  sensibly 
the  want  of  those  entertainments  which  had  for^ 
merly  delighted  me ;  the  day  rose  upon  me 
without  an  engagement ;  and  the  evening  closed 
in  its  natural  gloom,  without  summoning  me  to 
a  concert  or  a  ball.  None  had  any  care  to  find 
amusements  for  me,  and  I  had  no  power  of 
amusing  myself.    Idleness  exposed  me  to  m»- 
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lanchol^,  and  life  began  to  languish  in  motion- 
less indifference. 

Misery  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was 
not  without  many  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on 
myself  to  confess  my  nneasincss  to  Euphemia, 
the  only  friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with 
comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  last  laid  my  calami- 
ties before  her,  rather  to  ease  my  heart  than  re- 
ceive assistance.  **  We  must  distinguish/'  said 
she,  ''my  Victoria,  those  evils  which  are  imposed 
by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves 
give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of  your  calamity 
a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  rest 
is  little  more  than  the  corrosion  of  idle  discon- 
tent You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
•ometimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which 
happiness  is  by  no  means  inseparably  annexed. 
You  have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the 
human  race  never  have  possessed ;  what  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  for  the  most  part  possess 
in  vain ;  and  what  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew 
not  bow  to  use ;  you  have  only  lost  early  what 
the  laws  of  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and 
have  lost  it  while  your  mind  is  yet  nexible,  and 
while  you  have  time  to  substantiate  more  valu- 
able and  more  durable  excellences.  Consider 
yourself,  my  Victoria,  as  a  being  bom  to  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  your  | 
dream  of  melaoc^ly  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ; 
you  will  find  thA  there  are  other  charms  than 
those  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise 
of  fools."  I  am,  Sir,  &c 

Victoria. 


No.  134.]      Saturday,  June  29,  1751. 

Otd*  9citt  an  adjieiant  koiierfuc  cra»tina  nmvue 
Tew^ora  Dii  ft^eri  J  hor. 

Who  knows  if  Heaven,  with  ever-bounteoui  power, 
Shall  add  to-morrow  tp  the  present  hour  ? 

FRANCIS. 

I  SAT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  which,  among  the  various  subjects  that 
occurred  to  my  imagination,  I  should  bestow  the 
paper  of  to-day.  Ailer  a  short  eiibrt  of  medita- 
tion, by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew 
every  moment  more  irresolute,  my  ideas  wan- 
dered from  the  first  intention,  and  I  rather  wished 
to  think,  than  thought,  upon  any  settled  subject ; 
till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
study  by  a  summons  from  the  press  ;  the  time 
was  come  for  which  I  had  been  thus  negligently 
purposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dubious  or 
sluggish,  I  was  now  necessitated  to  write. 

Though  to  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  com- 
prehensive and  miscellaneous,  that  he  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene 
of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  task  to  be  obliged  to  a  sudden  compo- 
sition ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  my- 
self for  having  sohmg  neglected  what  was  un- 
avoidably to  be  done,  and  of  which  every  mo- 
ment's idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  There 
was  however  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I, 
who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary, 
might  still  congratulate  myself  upon  my  superi- 
ority to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence 
if  vain  ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  activity  or  re- 
Bolutioii  recover  the  opportunitieff  which  have 
•lipped  away ;  and  who  are  condemned  by  tiiair 


own  carelesiness  to  hopeless  calamity  and  baxm 
sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what 
wo  know  cannot  be  finally  escaped,  is  one  of  tlie 
general  weaknesses,  which,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
struction of  moralists,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  prevail  tP^  a  greater  or  leaa  degree  ia 
every  mind ;  even  they,  who  most  steadily  witiw 
stand  it,  find  it,  if  not  the  most  violent,  tlie  most 
pertinacious  of  the  passions,  always  renewing  its 
attacks,  and,  though  oflen  vanquished,  never d^ 
stroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  rpfud 
to  the  time  present,  and  to  be  most  soUcttous  ioi 
that  which  is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make 
the  strongest  impressions.  When  therefore  aaj 
sharp  pain  is  to  be  suffered,  or  any  formidabU 
danger  to  be  incurred,  we  can  scarcely  exemj^ 
ourselves  wholly  from  the  aeduccments  of  imagK 
nation ;  we  readily  beheve  that  another  day  inll 
bring  some  support  or  advantage  which  we  nov 
want ;  and  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  mo*, 
ment  of  necessity  which  we  desire  never  to  a^ 
rive,  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languished  away  in  the  g^ooncf 
anxiety,  and  consumed  in  collecting  resolutioa 
which  the  next  morning  dissipates ;  in  fonniaf 
purposes  which  we  scarcely  hope  to  ke^  aal 
reconciling  ourselves  to  our  own  cowardice  fay 
excuses,  which,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know 
to  be  absurd.  Our  firmness  is,  by  the  continoii  i 
contemplation  of  misery,  houily  impaired;  evoy  I 
submission  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dommnn: 
we  not  only  waste  that  time  in  which  the  evil  wi 
dread  might  have  been  sufiered  and  surmoonte^ 
but  even  where  procrastination  produces  no  ab> 
solute  increase  of  our  difficulties,  make  thcni  \m 
superable  to  ourselves  by  habitual  terrors.  Wkn 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  ia  wise  to  contiact  ths 
interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  miacbidli 
which  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  suflcroilf 
their  real  malignity,  without  the  oonflicti  si 
doubt,  and  anguish  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  far  easier  than  to  suflfer;  yet  «• 
every  day  see  the  progress  of  life  retarded  by  thi 
via  inertutf  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  aai 
find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  tint 
which  nothing  but  idleness  hinders  them  (nm 
enjoying.  The  case  of  Tantalus,  in  the  re^KMi 
of  poetic  punishment,  was  somewhat  to  be  pitkd 
because  the  fruits  that  hung  about  him  recirsd 
from  his  hand ;  but  what  tenderness  can  ke 
claimed  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  they  so^ 
fer  the  pains  of  Tantalus,  will  never  lift  thdr 
hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  tbil 
torpid  generation  than  murmurs  and  complaili| 
murmurs  at  uneasiness  which  only  vacancy  wm 
suspicion  expose  them  to  feel,  and  complamts  sf 
distresses  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  rerooia 
Laziness  is  commonly  associated  niUi  timidil)i» 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavova  if 
infusing  despair  of  success ;  or  the  frequent  &»' 
ure  of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the  constant  d^ 
sire  of  avoiding  labour,  impress  by  deffrees  islit 
terrors  on  the  mind.  But  fear»  whether  natinl 
or  acquired,  when  once  it  has  full  possesaioasC 
the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  'raaotf 
of  calamity,  such  as,  if  they  are  not  ditmiftld 
by  useful  employment,  will  soon  oveivsft  it  wilk 
honors,  and  embitter  life  not  only 
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bj  which  all  earthly  beings  are  really 
DBore  or  leM  tormented,  but  with  those  which 
io  not  jet  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned 
bTjhe  perspicacity  of  cowardice. 
<Among  all  who  sacrifice  future  advantage  to 
present  inclination,  scarcely  tokj  gain  so  litUe  as 
those  that  suffer  themselves  tov^eze  in  idleness. 
Dthers  are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more 
>r  lees  power  to  gratify  the  passions  ;  but  to  ne- 
^ect  our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
jMtjGDrming  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
roally  rewarded,  is  surely  to  sink  under  weak 
lemptations.  Idleness  never  can  secure  tran* 
joillity;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
irill  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard ; 
ind  though  it  may  not  have  force  to  drive  him 
W>m  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  hinder 
am  from  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  can- 
lot  resolve  to  makt  useful  by  devoting  them 
o  the  ffreat  business  of  his  being,  will  still  be 
mirpea  by  powers  that  will  not  leave  them  to 
ufl  oisposal;  remorse  and  vexation  will  seize 
ipon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
o  desirous  to  appropriate 

There  are  otner  caus^nfof  inactivity  incident 
o  more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  discern- 
MuL  He  to  whom  many  objects  of  pursuit 
iiMe  at  the  same  time,  will  frequently  hesitate 
leCween  different  desires  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
laded  him,  or  change  his  course  as  new  attrac- 
niM  prevail,  and  harass  himself  without  advanc- 
D^  He  who  sees  different  ways  to  tlie  same 
Dd,  will,  anless  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
nm  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention ' 
DOQ  the  comparison  of  probabilities,  and  the 
inistment  of  expedients,  and  pause  in  the  choice 
■  JUS  road  till  some  accident  intercepts  his  jour- 
Mj.  He  whose  penetration  extends  to  remote 
OTHB^uences,  ana  who,  whenever  he  applies  his 
itlention  to  any  design,  discovers  new  prospects 
Cadvantage,  and  possibilities  of  improvements, 
riD  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  his  project  is 
IM  for  execution  ;  but  will  superadd  one  con- 

to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various 
m  one  operation,  multiply  complica- 
and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in 
own  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity 
CTarioQS  intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  unite 
iS  tile  beauties  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase, 
Waste  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpose  from 

to  province.   He  that  hopes  in  the  same 

to  obtain  every  convenience,  may  draw 

rinna  and  study  Palladio,  but  will  never  lay  a 

tene.    He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  im- 

MMtant  subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult 

m^ra,  ana  study  all  the  dependant  and  colla- 

Mil  paita  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  him- 

Mif  qualified  to  write.    He  that  has  abilities  to 

Bmceive  perfection,  will  not  easily  be  content 

wilhont  it;    and,  since  perfection   cannot    be 

laiched,  wUl  Joee  the  opportunity  of  doing  well 

isjbp  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

fioB  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 

fnbability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  na- 

pn  allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 

tctiTe  proeecution  of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to 

M>rm.    It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  ascer- 

■■I  mocess ;  death  may  intercept  the  swiftest 

liner;  but  he  who  is  eut  ofl^in  the  execution  of 

^'Jbonest  midertaking,  has  at  least  the  honour 

w&lbiff  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 

^mk  fie  missed  tiie  victory.S 
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CofaoK,  turn  tmimmm  WMitmHt^~-  aoa. 

Plaec  may  be  changed  {  but  wiK>  can  chanfe  hii  mind  9 

It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or 
observe  any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  the 
^eat  community  of  the  world,  without  discover- 
ing the  influence  of  example,  and  admitting  with 
new  conviction  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that 
man  is  an  imitative  being.  The  greater,  far  the 
greater  number  follow  the  track  which  others 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiosity  ader  new  dis- 
coveries, or  ambition  of  trusting  themselves  to 
their  own  conduct.  And  of  those  who  break  the 
ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviation, 
and  prefer  the  eaual  and  steady  satisfaction  of 
security  before  tne  frolics  of  caprice  and  the 
honours  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
those  whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser 
than  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requisite 
for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  ofthose 
few  some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution. 
But  it  is  not  so  ea»y  to  find  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
versal submission  to  precedent  vhere  every  man 
might  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no  irre- 
parable loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  mischief 
of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  be 
expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerful 
passions  are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasure 
of  acknowledging  no  superior  might  produce 
slight  singularities,  or  the  nope  of  gaining  some 
new  degree  of  happhness  awaken  the  mind  to 
mvention  or  experience. 

If  iri  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off^  and  the  imagination 
lef^  to  act  without  control,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  bo  expected,  but  in  the  selection  of 
lawful  pleasure  ?  Pleasure,  of  which  the  es- 
sence is  choice ;  which  compulsion  dissociates 
from  every  thing  to  which  nature  has  united  it ; 
and  which  owes  not  only  its  vigour  but  its  being 
to  the  siniles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  reason,  are  regulated  by 
credulity ;  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that 
they  feel,  the  gratifications  which  others  have 
taught  them  to  expect. 

At  this  time  of  universal  migration,  when 
almost  every  one,  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard,  has  retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into  the  country ; 
when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  of 
speedy  departure  or  the  complaints  of  involun- 
tary <ielay ;  I  have  oden  been  tempted  to  inquire 
what  happiness  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  incon- 
venience to  be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  7 
Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the  smn- 
mer,  and  some  the  winter,  beemse  they  jive  upon 
sustenance  which  only  summer  or  winter  can 
supply ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  roven 
it  IS  much  harder  to  assign  Uie  reason,  because 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  seek  any 
thing  which  is  not  equally  afforded  by  the  town 
and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fugitives  may 
have  heard  of  men  whose  continual  wish  was  for 
the  quiet  of  retirement,  who  watched^  erery  op- 
portunity to  flteal  awfij  from  obfermtion,  to  fer- 
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■ake  the  crowd  and  delight  themselves  with  the 
aoeiety  of  sditttde.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  any 
writer  who  has  not  celebrated  the  happinem  of 
rural  privacy,  and  ddighted  himself  and  his 
reader  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  whisper  of 
groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets :  nor  any 
man,  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  lefl  behind  him  some 
memorials  of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  aliQost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from 
the  imitation  of  those  whom  we  cannot  resemble. 
Those  who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tu- 
mult and  hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eager- 
ness to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
overwhelmed  with  the  pressure  of  difficult  em- 
ployment, harassed  with  importunities,  and  dis- 
tracted with  multiphcity;  or  men  wholly  en- 
grossed by  speculative  sciences,  who  having  no 
other  end  of  life  but  to  learn  and  teach,  found 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
merce of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  might  rea- 
oonahly  fly  to  that  ease  and  convenience  which 
their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
country.  The  statesman  who  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of 
Keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power.  The 
general  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied  with  la- 
bours, and  stunned  with  acclamations,  gladly 
snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
^  Providence  were  not  always  before  him.     The 

^  reasoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his 

mind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  ob- 
jects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those 
who  are  now  nastening  from  the  town,  have  any 
pretensions  to  plead  m  their  own  justification, 
since  they  cannot  pretend  either  weariness  of 
labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  They  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  auit  one  scene  of  idleness 
for  another,  and,  after  naving  trifled  in  public,  to 
alecjp  in  secrecy.  The  utmost  that  they  can 
hope  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  wit- 
nesses to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  pursuits, 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment 
or  desires,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades 
and  valleys.  As  bravery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply, 
insignificancy  is  always  a  shelter. 

There  are,  however,  pleasures  and  advantages 
in  a  rural  situation,  which  are  not  confined  to 
philosophers  and  heroes.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which 
summer  scatters  upon  the  caitli,  may  easily  give 
delight  to  an  unlearned  spectator.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleasure  on 
the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Uopemican  systems  should  be  compared  before 
the  light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth 
invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him 
who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  ob- 
ject can  be  presented  which  w^ll  not  delight  or 
refresh  some  of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  waste  their  som- 
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mer  in  the  country.  Should  any  man 
his  acquaintances  to  their  retreats,  he 
few  of^  them  Ipltning  to  Philomel,  loitariBg  in 
the  woods,  or  plucking  daisies,  eatching  tlis 
healthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the 
gentle  coruscations  of  declining  day.  Some  witf 
be  discovered  at  a  window  by  the  road  side,  re 
joicing  when  a  new  cloud  of  dost  gathers  to 
wards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  mommtii} 
supply  of  conversation,  and  a  short  relief  fnn 
the  tediousness  of  unideal  vacancy.  Otheitin 
placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  tiiey  loek 
only  upon  houses  as  in  the  rest  of  the  year,  wiik 
no  change  of  objects  but  what  a  remove  tnuiy 
new  street  in  London  might  have  given  tbesL 
The  same  set  of  acouaintances  stm  settle  Uh 
gether,  and  the  form  otlife  is  not  otherwise  div» 
sificd  than  by  doing  the  same  thincs  in  adtfiaent 
place.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  osol 
form,  they  frequent  the  walks  in  the  morain^ 
they  deal  cards  at  ni^ht,  they  attend  to  the  warn 
tattle,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
can  they,  at  their  return  to  their  former  habili> 
tion,  congratulate  themselves  on  any  others^ 
vantage,  than  that  they  have  passed  their  time 
like  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  sum 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  tb 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  ntk,  ui 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  enteftainmeBti^ 
and  to  subsist  upon  its  own  stock,  is  not  Ifci 
prerogative  of  every  mind.  There  are  iadeii 
understandings  so  fertile  and  comprdieaafe^ 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  widi  oev 
supplies,  and  suffer  nothing  from  the  preduioB 
of  adventitious  amusements  ;  as  some  dtin 
have  within  their  own  waUs  enclosed  sroaid 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  swgsr- 
But  others  live  only  from  day  to  day,  and  mit 
be  constantly  enabled,  by  foreign  auppliesi  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  rt^ 
pidity.  Such  could  not  indeed  be  Inamedferhfti 
vering  within  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure^  non 
than  any  other  animal  for  not  quitting  its  nstivi 
element,  were  not  their  faculties  contracted  bj 
their  own  fault  But  let  not  those  who  go  ttto 
the  country,  merely  because  they  dare  not  bekft 
alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  ordior 
qualifications  for  solitude ;  nor  pretend  thattlief 
receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  fion 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  leave  smoki 
and  noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  leason  bt 
themselves. 
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Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  teH, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  fates  of  hell.p— 


The  regard  which  they  whose  abilities  are  em- 
ployed in  the  works  of  ima|[ination  claim. fion 
the  rest  of  mankind,  nnftts  m  a  great  jMiM* 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  mif  be 
conferred  by  princes,  and  wealth  bequeawotj 
misers  or  by  robbers ;  but  the  honouis  d^alii^ 
name,  and  the  veneration  of  diateiit  afe^  «v 
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\m  aoot  of  learning  have  the  power  of  bestow- 
1^  While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of  the 
harmcteristics  of  rational  naturi  16  decline  obli- 
ion,  authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in 
be  search  after  happiness,  nor  become  con- 
smptible  but  by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constitute 
d  the  ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characters. 
Ad  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  last 
srrestrial  rewards  of  merit,  ou^ht  to  summon  all 
i^fbrtitudeCo  the  support  of  his  dignity  witli  the 
Mat  Tigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. — 
To  deliver  examples  to  posterity,  and  to  regulate 
lie  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial 
tndeitaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  commit  more  atro- 
iotn  treason  asainstthe  great  republic  of  huma- 
iky,  than  by  fsLifying  its  records  and  misguiding 
IB  decrees. 

To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  regard  to 
Mtice,  is  to  destroy  the  distinction  of  good  and 
rriL  Many  have  no  other  test  of  actions  than 
{— ual  opinion  ;  and  ail  ariB  so  far  influenced  by 
k  aense  of  reputation,  that  they  are  often  re- 
tmined  by  fear  of  reproach,  and  excited  by  hope 
if  honour,  when  other  principles  have  lost  their 
lower ;  nor  can  any  species  of  prostitution  pro- 
■Ota  general  depravity  more  than  that  which  de- 
Cioyt  the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that  it  may 
lo  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  which  by 
oCtiiig  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from  the 
hood  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
lad  weakens  the  only  authority  by  which  great- 
MOi  is  controlled. 

Ptmise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
mkf  to  its  scarcity.    It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
(OBMO  Tu^ar,  and  will  no  longer  raise  expects- 
M,  or  animate  enterprise.    It  is  therefore  not 
Milj  necessary,  that  wickedness,  even  when  it 
■  aot  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denied  applause,  but 
hoi  goodness  be  commended  only  in  proportion 
» its  degree ;  and  that  the  garlands  due  to  the 
piot  benefactors  of  mankind,  be  not  suffered  to 
odo  opoo  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
MttT  services  and  easy  virtues. 
Hod  these  maxims  been  universally  received, 
moch  would  have  been  added  to  the  task  of 
the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
wit  has  been  exhausted.    How  few  of 
initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  au- 
hod  been  obliged  first  to  nnd  aman  of  virtue,' 
to  distinguish  the  distinct  species  and  degree 
sf  Ins  desert,  and  at  liist  to  pay  him  only  the  ho- 
ooors  which  ho  might  justly  claim.    It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom 
damce  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  ob- 
tain by  the  intervention  of  some  of  nis  domestics 
the  privilege  of  addressing  him,  or  in  confidence 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
OB  an  address  without  any  previous  solicitation  ; 
and,  after  having  heaped  upon  him  all  the  virtues 
to  which  philosophy  has  assigned  a  name,  inform 
hiaB  how  much  more  might  be  truly  said,  did  not 
tMb  fear  ofsiving  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the 
iiDtmes  ofwonoer  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
ili  naturu  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
pPomiscQOus  dedication :  for  what  credit  can  he 
<Kpect  who  professes  himself  the  hireling  of  va- 
^Hff  however  profligafe,  and,  without  shame  or 
iOn^e,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the 
"^  I,  and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and 
ttie  ornaments  which  ou^ht  only  to 
to  truth,  and  kureUnees  to  innocence? 
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Every  other  kind  of  adulteration,  however  shame- 
ful, however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
thetMrime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fixinff 
the  stamp  of  literary  samfion  upon  the  dross  and 
refuse  ol  the  world. 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  ought  to  (all  upon  their  patrons. 
If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope 
to  be  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood? — 
The  unhappy  dedicator  is  seldom  without  some 
motives  which  obstruct,  though  not  destroy,  the 
liberty  of  choice;  he  is  oppressed  by  miseries 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  patron 
has  no  incitements  equally  violent ;  he  can  re- 
ceive only  a  short  gratification,  with  which  no- 
thing but  stupidity  could  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can 
afibrd  is  by  repeoting  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
science, and  by  showing  us  that  we  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every 
other  encomium  is,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  satire 
and  reproach;  the  celebration  of  those  virtues 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  want,  can  only  impress 
a  quicker  sense  of  our  own  defects,  and  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much 
fiction  must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our 
character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indul- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the 
encomiast  has  been  much  encouraged  to  his  at- 
tempt Many  a  hapless  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
press,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay 
the  price  of  prostitution,  or  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  destined  to  insure  his  name  against  the 
casualties  of  time  ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  a^inst  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parsimonious  pru- 
dence has  declined  expense,  or  honest  indigna- 
tion rejected  falsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  long 
inquiry  and  innumerable  disappointments,  he  ^ 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence  * 
and  taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  historian  will  represent  his  conduct,  or 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  some  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness 
cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  enormous 
depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diligent 
soUcitor,  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and 
servile  would  discover  rather  envv  than  iustice. 
Praise  is  the  tribute  of  merit,  and  he  that  has  in- 
contestably  distinguished  himself  by  any  public 
performance  has  a  right  to  all  the  honoura  which 
the  public   can  bestow.    To  men  thus  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  community,  there  is  no  need 
that  Uie  book  or  its  author  should  have  any  par- 
ticular relation  :  that  the  patron  is  known  to  de- 
serve respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  that 
pays  it    To  the  same  regard  from   particular 
persons,  private  virtue  and  less  conspicuous  excel- 
lence may  be  sometimes  entitled.  An  author  may 
with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  him  by 
whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by ,  ^ 
whose  libcraHty  he  has  been  enabled  to  prose- 
cute it,  and  he  may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  for- 
I  titode  that  dares  to  rescne  merit  fiom  obseiiritj. 
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loniehnunt,  willraat  tnj  (An  to  •nuntf*  ■!» 
ry,    or    di»P"l    obwiiritj.     Wial    tli«y  MUM 

iraniedntdTH»ceive,thejcoiu>Mfar»«tO«  k>^ 
lo  bu  ri-Bched,  or  Coo  exlenxn  to  be  comfakai- 
et!  ;  111"}'  therefore  cootent^»m»«ivM  wkb  lk( 
,        .  rai--  i.f  folly,forbemrloB[teniptirhUlherk«» 

I  know  nol  whelher  {freatei  mUMlion   maj     ,„,  ^        ^  of  performing,  uid  rcHgn  the  jUmtn 

not  be  indulged,   ud  whether  hope  u  well  ai    ^^^•  „|I,„„|  contemplation  lo  more  poUBuna 

grilitnde  mir  not  ■nBnmeiblr  produce  k  dedi-     ..^j,.  ,„  niore  active  facultiea. 

cadon;    but  let  tl«  writer  wbo  pours  out  bii    "    Anions  the  productions  of  mechanic  •«,  bbJ 

pruses  only  lo  proprttWe  power,  or  attract  tht   ^^^  ^[^  rorm  Ki  diffetem  from  that  of  ttwrfal 

attenlion  of  greatne.a,  be  cantioui  lest  his  d«,m    ^„^^„,^^  ,nd  many  conajsr  of  parta  *o  np— • 

betray  him  to  oiuberanteulopes.     We  are  na-  -         ..,.-'■.  .     ....    -..-. 

tuiallj  more  apt  to  pleaee  ourselves  with  the  fU' 

lure  than  the  past,  and,  while  we  luxialate  in 

eipectatioo,  maybe  casilypersuaded  to  purchase 

what  we  yet  rate,  only  by  imagination,  st  a  high- 
er nice  than  expeiieoco  will  warrant. 

But  no  private  view§  of  penonal  regard  can 

discharge  any  man  from  his  genera]  obligation! 

to  virtue  and  to  truth.     It  may  happen  ui  the  va 

rioui  combinations  of  life,  that  a  good  man  may 

receive  favours  from  one,  who,  DOtwithstand  ng 

bia  accidental  benelicence,  cannot  be  justly  pro- 
posed to  the  imilalion  of  other',  and  whom  there- 

lore  he  must  find  some  other  way  of  rewa  d  no 

thaDbypubliccelebralions.    Self-lovehas  ndeed 

many  powers  of  aeducement,  but  it  aurelvoughl , 

not  lo  eialt  any  individual  to  equality  with  Ih 

collective  body  ofmankind,  or  persuade  hioilhal 

a  benefit  conferred  on  him  ia  equivalent  Co  e  cry 

Other  viitue.     Yet  many,  upon  false  pnn    plee 

of  gratitude,  have  ventured  to  eitol  wn-tcbes 

whom  all  but  their  dspeudenls  numbered  among 

the  reproaches  of  the  ■pecies,  and  whom  Ihey 

would  likewise  have  beheld  with  the  same  scorn 

had  they  not  been  hired  lo  dishonest  appto- 

To  encourage  tnerit  with  praise,  is  the  g  eat 
bustnesi  of  literature  ;  but  praise  must  loae  is 
ioAuenc«,  b^  unjust  or  negligent  distnbution , 
and  he  thai  impairs  its  value  may  be  charged 
with  nuBapplicalion  of  the  power  that  gen  us  puts 
into  his  hands,  and  with  squandering  on  gudl  the 
recompense  ofvirtne. 
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Tbat  wonder  is  theeOkctori^oranee,  baa  been 
often  obaarved.  The  awful  sulloess  ofaltenbon, 
with  which  the  mind  is  overspread  at  the  first 
view  of  an  uaeipect«d  effect,  ceases  when  we 
have  leisure  to  disentangle  complications  and 
inyestigate  cauese.  Wonder  is  a  pause  of  ea 
•on,  a  aadden  ceesation  of  tlie  menlai  progress, 
which  laats  only  while  the  understsnding  e  fixed 
upon  some  single  idea,  and  is  at  an  end  when  t 
ncevers  force  enoupb  to  divide  the  objec  nto  Is 
paiti,ormari[  the  intermediate  gr«daCions  from 
the  Erst  aoent  lo  the  last  consequence. 

It  may  M  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  g 
Donaeeiioften  the  ellectof wonder,  [t  s  m 
ana   for  those   who    hsve    never    accustomed  ^ 

''uaaadvei  to  tba  labour  of  inquiry,  no    mvif     n 
anted  tkiir  aonfidaDce  by  eoaijueaCB  over  dtm- ,  and 
mI^,  M  deep  in  Um  ^oomy  qniwoeaM  oT  m-  I  n  « 


ivlit'u  wsentertheshopsof  artiScera,  obaeneltas 

v.iriiiua  tools  by  which  every  opermtion  is  *— "^ 

Inttil,  uiid  trace  the  progress  <h  *   n 

ihrauirh  the  difiercnl  hands,  that,  in  si 

fac  h  other,  contribute  to  it*  perfectioii,  ve  ses* 

liL        that  every  single  man  hea  bo  ea^  IM^ 

and  ha   the  eilreme^  however  remote^  ef  M> 

ral  n  denees  and  arKdat  eiesance,  eM  joM 

I     a      )nilar  concatenation  ofeaede,  oCwUd 

e  B  nlroducedby  thetwhichptaeedesi^ 

i     I  illy  introduces  that  which  is  to  lollov. 

1 1       ame  b  the  slau  of  inlellectual  and  »D» 

I  ]    rl    man  es     Long  calculations  or  n»plsl 

I   t  a  second  v  ew  {  but  if  we  bsLTe  ikl 

I  to  analyze  them  into  noiple  ptiodfia, 

II  te  disco  ered  that  our  fear  wee  ptmi      I 

i  DwuU  and   mipur,  is  a  princifda  i\mij     | 

]  ence  as    n  policy.     Complicatiiiik  is  i 

{.  f  confederacy  which,  while  it  eoGlww 

I  I  ds  defiance  to  llie  most  active  end  lin- 

ellecl    but  of  which  every  i 


hi  f  art  of  learning,  u  Locke  hM  «k 

!       lo  a  tempt  but  bttle  at  a  time.    Ths 

uraonsof  the  tnindaremwkbyikart 

equenlly  repeated :  (he  moM  lo^Uoc* 

a  e  formed  by  the  continoad  et^w 

s  ngle  propoaibona. 

a  happens,  whaleverbfi  the  eaaea,  te 
e     f  Isbou     •  dread  of  rr' ' — 


n  sof apprehension;  and  that  they  rie 
I.  th  grea  es  reaaon  promiee  IhaiiMlia 
y  are  least  w  U  og  to  hazard  the  nnrnnlr 
d  Hidence  where  the  attention  ia  DM  W 
■>  h  laziness  o  dissipated  by  (Jeaenrcs^  (as 
lyfom  onfusedandgeoenl  vieW^seA 
I  -en       snatch  s  in  hasle,  or  froni  the  i*- 


{  h 
thou    reflecnor 


hopes  formed  by  ana- 
To  einact  that  ik 


h    eminences  of  fat 

s    o  eipect  a  peculiar  privils|l^  • 

n  ed  to  th     rest  of  mankind:  hal  I* 

Ihst   he  maze  is  inscraubls  to  aiBF""* 

1   igh  s  naccessihle  to  peiaeveiance,  aV 

m  ly  to  the  Cynnny  of  fancy,  aiM  W 

h   m  nd  n    oluntsiy  shackle*. 

he  prope   ambition  of  the  horoee  of  liW- 

nla  ge  the  boundaries  of  knonriedfe  by 

ng  and  conquering  new  region*  sf  <* 

J  wnrid     To  the  succeae  <^  aact"- 

n    pe  hap**,  some  degree  of  fotnbM 

s  a  necessary,  which  no  man  csa^ 

procure  o  himself ;  and  therefbre  dMl 

ijooonmay  befaipvanmUmttat^ 

nto  the  anaxplored  abyMM  ef  tniK** 
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to  find  hit  way  through  the  fluctaatioiu 
of  undiirtainty,  aod  the  conflicts  of  contradiction. 
Bat  whao  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  pur- 
sue m  path  already  ^ten,  and  to  trample  obsta- 
elea  which  others  alve  demolished,  wny  should 
•ay  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
iMiifine  himself  unequal  to  the  attempt  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote 
their  lives  to  study  would  at  once  believe  nothing 
too  great  for  their  attainment,  and  consider  no- 
thuM  as  too  little  for  their  regard;  that,  they 
WMikl  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to 
life,  and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present 
world  to  their  acquaintance  wiu  past  ages  and 
remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignorance  of 
things  which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves. — 
Those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  in- 
■dtntions  of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  per- 
ftction  to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see 
men  wrinkled  with  Btad%  yet  wanting  to  be  in- 
■tracted  in  the  minute  circumstances  ofpropriety. 
or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  transaction ;  and 
quickly  shake  oflT  their  reverence?  for  modes  of 
•dtication,  which  they  find  to  prodace  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind*  . 

Booki,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the  vie  qf 
fteoJet.  The  student  roust  learn  by  commerce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  bis  speculations  to  prac- 
tice, and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
pooea  of  life. 

It  if  tooconunon  for  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  academies  where  nothing  but  learn- 
ing confers  honours,  to  disregard  every  other 
qualification,  and  to  imagine  tmit  they  shall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  know- 
ledge^ and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction. — 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the 
open  world  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority 
and  dilnuty  of  importance;  they  look  round 
shoot  uem  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on 
a  race  of  beings  to  whom  they  are  equally  un- 
known and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose 
asnnsiB  they  must  iaaitate,  and  with  whose 
opinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass 
thsir  time  happily  among  thenu 

To  lessen  tnat  (fisdain  with  which  scholars  are 
tnciined  to  look  on  the  common  business  of  the 
world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they 
eondescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  srstem  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
oonsider  that,  though  admiration  is  sxcited  by 
abstruse  research^  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated, 
Dat  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.   He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suf- 
fioent  to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days 
Mi  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life 
witboot  a  companion.    He  that  can  only  be  use- 
ful on  great  occasions,  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abuities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a 
thousand  vexations  which  fret  away  happiness, 
mad  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove  but  a 
Gttle  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

ffo  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is 
ibl«  to  set  him  above  w  want  of  hourly  assist- 
ortoistingniahthodstireof  fiHid  endesTi^ 


ments  and  tender  ofilciousness ;  and  therefbrs 
no  one  abonU  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  those 
arts  b^  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kind- 
ness IS  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
benefits  or  interchange-  of  pleasures ;  bat  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  othets  are  ca- 
pable to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  im- 
parted, as  others  are  qualitiea  to  cmoy. 

By  this  descent  from  th^  pinnacfes  of  art  no 
honour  will  be  lost ;  for  ths  condescensions  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An 
elevated  genius  employed  in  fitue  things,  ap4 
pears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus^like  the  sun 
in  his  eveninf^  declination ;  he  remits  his  splen^ 
dour  b^t  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more 
though  he  dazzles  less. 
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O  tantuM  Ultat  meeum  tiH  toriida  rurn 
Atqme  kmmOm  kabiUwi  eatas,  ttjigert  c«n99» 

With  me  vitire,  and  leave  the  pomp  of  couila 
For  humble  «ott«fei  and  rural  aporta. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  have 
treated  the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and 
busy  part  of  mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  obser- 
vation, since  most  of  those  who  leave  the  town, 
neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge 
their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend 
to  represent  the  practice  itselfas  ridiculous,  or  to 
declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may  not 
properly  divide  it  between  the  town  and  countiy. 

That  the  country,  and  only  the  country,  dis- 
plays the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and 
supplies  the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  for 
admiration  and  inquiry,  never  was  denied ;  but 
my  curiosity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour 
ot  a  flower,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the 
structure  of  a  nest ;  I  am  gcnerall}'  employed 
upon  human  manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  tl^ 
months  of  rural  leisure  with  remarks  on  those"* 
who  live  within  the  circle  of  my  notice.     If  wri- 
ters would  more  frequently  visit  those  re^ons  <X 
negligence  and  liberiy,  they  might  diversify  their 
representations,  and  multiply  their  images,  for  in 
the  countrj'  are  original  characters  chiefly  to  be 
found.    In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  mi- 
nute discriminations  which  distinguish  one  ^tn 
another  are  for  the  most  part  eflaced,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  promiscuous  converse,  as  angular  bo- 
dies, and  uneven  surfaces,  lose  their  points  and 
asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against  one  an 
other,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotun- 
dity.   The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  infl.uence 
of  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  eflbrts  to 
break  forth.into  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  up 
into  habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  con- 
stant opposition  of  settled  forms  and  established 
customs.  But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  se- 
parate and  independent  being :  solitude  flatten 
uregularity  with  hopes  of  secrecy,  and  weaN^ 
remoyed  from  the  mortification  of  comptiison. 
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and  the  awe  of  equality,  swells  into  contemptu- 
ous confidence,  and  sets  blame  and  iMghter  at 
defiance :  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrain- 
ed, and  toe  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its 
true  hnOf  without  any  disji^uisc  of  hypocrisy,  or 
decoralioiis  of  elegance.  Every  one  mdulges  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lives  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself, 
without  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the 
general  practice,  orconaidering  others  as  entitled 
to  any  account  of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If 
he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  de- 
luges or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opmion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective 
or  architecture,  it  is  sufiicient  that  he  nas  no 
landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any 
right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own 
grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
subjects  for  rural  conversation,  ^most  every 
man  is  daily  doing  something  which  produces 
merriment  wonder  or  resentment,  among  his 
neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restnlM 
leaves  every  anomalous  quality  to  operate  in  its 
full  extent,  and  suffers  the  natural  character  to 
diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of  life.  The  pride 
which,  under  the  check  of  public  observation, 
would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants 
and  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and,  instead  of  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  Cliina  ware  and  glasses, 
ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  ha- 
rasses villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment 

It  frequently  happens  that,  even  without  vio- 
lent passions,  or  enormous  corruption,  tlie  free- 
dom and  laxity  of  a  rustic  life  produce  remarkable 
particularities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the 
province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady 
eminent  for  wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  same 
cut  and  colour:  another  for  shakmg  hands  with 
those  that  visit  her ;  and  a  third  for  her  unshaken 
resolution  never  to  let  tea  or  cofiee  enter  her 
^puse. 

But  of  all  the  female  characters  which  this 
place  aflfbrds,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  who 
lost  her  husband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
since  passed  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the 
government  of  her  children,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen  from  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  passed  her  time, 
like  other  young  ladies,  in  needle  work,  with  a 
few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading.  When 
she  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with 
her  husband  in  town,  where  having  no  idea  of 
any  conversation  beyond  the  formalities  of  a 
visit,  she  found  nothing  to  engage  her  passions; 
and  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and 
two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument,  the 
Tombs  and  the  Tower,  she  concluded  that  Lon- 
don had  nothing  more  to  show,  and  wondered 
that  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
could  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She 
therefore  went  willingly  to  the  ancient  seat,  and 
for  some  years  studied  housewifery  under  Mr. 
Busy's  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  the 
old  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  her  a  cau- 
dl»>cup,  a  soup-dish,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest 
of  tabfo  linen  spun  by  herself. 


Mr.  Busy,  finding  the  eoonomical  qviitesf 
his  lady,  resigned  his  aAdrs  wholly  Ihk  hir 
hands,  and  devoted  his  life  to  his  pointan  and 
hit  hounds.  He  never  visited  his  estates,  hot  to 
destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes ;  and  often  eQii» 
mitted  such  devastations  intherangeofpleasa^' 
that  some  of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  iIm 


lands  at  the  uswl  rent.  Their  landlady  paw 
suaded  them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated  h« 
husband  to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  coropaaioa^ 
and  com  consumed  by  his  horses,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsman, 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsmaa 
was  too  necessary  to  his  happiness  to  be  discanl- 
ed ;  and  he  haa  still  continued  to  ravage  hit 
own  estate,  had  be  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever 
by  shooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  HQs  fever  wu 
followed  by  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  tne  grave. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  ML 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received 
the  compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neigb> 
hours  in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  pri- 
vately every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cowi 
milked  ;  and,  uler  a  few  days,  declared  that  she 
thought  a  widow  nd|jht  employ  herself  bettv 
than  in  nursing  grief:  and  that,  for  her  pert,  die 
was  resolved  that  the  fortunes  of  her  childm 
should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  U 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  save  away  dtt 
dogs,  discharged  the  servants  of  the  kennel  ui 
stable,  and  sent  the  horses  to  the  next  fair  kst 
rated  at  so  high  a  price  that  they  retomedf  ss- 
sold.  She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idk 
about  her,  and  ordered  them  to  be  employed  ii 
common  drudgery.  They  lost  their  sleeknta 
and  grace,  ancTwere  soon  purchased  at  half  thi 
value. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  htf 
weeds,  and  put  on  a  riding-hood,  a  coarse  apies^ 
and  short  petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  tuft 
manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  takes  tibe  ns» 
nagement  wholly  upon  herself.  She  risee  befefs 
the  sun  to  order  the  horses  to  their  geen,  aai 
sees  them  well  rubbed  down  at  their  return  fiwi 
work  ;  she  attends  the  dairy  morning  and  etw- 
ing,  and  watches  when  a  calf  fklls  that  H  maybt 
carefully  nursed;  she  walks  out  among  tiM 
sheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  obserfCi 
the  rences,  and  where  she  finds  a  sap,  stops  it 
with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  ha^ 
vest  she  rides  a-field  in  the  wagon,  and  is  ntj 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her 
leisure  hours  she  looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool 
room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visntanti  Is 
her  house,  she  entertains  them  wiUi  prognosticf 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  amonff  the  sheep^ 
and  always  thinks  herself  privileged  to  disois 
them  when  she  is  to  see  the  hogs  led,  or  to  toui 
her  poultry  on  the  roost. 

The  only  things  neglected  about  her  are  hff 
children,  wnom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowest  household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  I  net 
Miss  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,iDd 
was  entertained  witli  the  accompliihmenti  ef 
her  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  such  early  maioritf, 
that,  though  he  is  only  sixteen,  she  CM  Inst  IwB 
to  sell  corn  in  the  market  Her  yoongvdsngh* 
ter,  who  is  eminent  for  her  besi^,  teighfoai^ 
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what  teaned  in  making  hay,  was  busy  in  pouring 
out  #0  to  the  ploughmen,  that  every  one  might 
have  an  equal  share. 

I  oonld  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young 
iunily,  doomed,  by4he  absurd  prudence  of  their 
'aMher,  to  ignorance  and  meanness  ;  but,  when 
I.Jtcommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was 
answered,  that  she  never  sa^lRiokish  or  finical 
people  grow  rich,  and  that  sb^  was  sood  for  no- 
thing herself  till  she  had  forgotten  me  nicety  of 
the  -boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

BuOVLUS. 


No.  139.1      Tuesday,  Jult  16, 1751. 

—'Sit  qu»d  9U  nmplex  dumtaxat  et  tmam. 

Let  erery  piac«  be  tUnple  «nd  be  one. 


HOB. 


It  ie  required,  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other 
•peciee  of  re^lar  composition,  that  it  should 
liftve  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  "  The 
beginninff,"  says  he,  '*  is  that  which  has  nothing 
neceflaarfly  previous,  but  to  which  that  which 
feUows  is  naturally  consefnent ;  the  end,  on  the 
eontrary,  is  that  which  by  necessity,  or  at  least 
■oooiding  to  the  common  course  oi  things,  suc- 
ceeds something  else,  but  which  implies  nothing 
eooeeauent  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
one  sioe  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
and  on  the  other  to  something  that  naturally  fol- 
lows if* 

8a^  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic, 
lor  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well- 
oonedtutea  fable.  It  must  be^n,  where  it  may 
be  made  intelligible  without  mtroduction^  and 
end,  where  the  mind  is  lefl  in  repose,  without 
eipectation  of  any  farther  event  The  interme- 
diate passages  must  join  the  last  effect  to  the 
first  cause,  by  a  regular  and  unbroketf  concate- 
natloa;  nothing  must  be  therefore  inserted 
which  does  not  apparently  arise  from  something 
fiwegoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  something 
that  succeeds  it 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour 
only  wim  respect  to  great  ai|d  essential  events, 
ana  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  mi- 
nnter  circumstances  and  arbitrary  decorations, 
which  yet  are  more  happy,  as  they  contribute 
more  to  the  main  design ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  extensive  thought  and  accurate  circumspec- 
tion, to  promote  various  purposes  by  the  same 
act;  ana  the  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  use, 
thou^  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

Whoever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mil- 
ton, to  Mid  the  lofty  rht/me,  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and 
take  care  that  his  edifice  be  V)lid  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  independent, 
ao  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  injuring 
the  rest ;  but  that,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
pinnacles,  one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
am^ng  common  authors,  frequently  neglected  ; 
bat  the  failures  of  those,  whose  example  can  have 
ao  influence,  may  be  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it 
«f  much  use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded 
aamea  to  mamory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with 
tbwr  infiMKf*  But  if  then^  is  any  writer  whose 
iwr  embeUish  impropriety,  and  whose 


authority  can  make  error  venerable,  his  works 
are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition.  To 
expunge  fanbi  where  there  are  no  excellences,  is 
a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chemist, 
who  employs  the  arts  of  separation  aadnfine- 
ment  upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  jnetal  is 
contained  to  reward  his  preparations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been 
celebrated  as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  opposed,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  triumph,  to  tlie  dramatic  perfom^ 
ances  of  other  nations.  It  contains  indeed  juOT 
sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a 
just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca*s  moral  de- 
clamation, with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  exam- 
ination, whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated 
with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  com- 
posed according  to  the  indispensable  laws  of 
Aristotelian  criticism :  and,  omitting  at  present 
all  other  considerations,  whether  it  exhibits  a 
IllMnning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and 
proper,  opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness,  and 
proceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of 
facts  necessary  to  be  known. 

Sanuon.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  gmding  hand 
To  these  dark  ateps,  a  little  farther  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  aun  and  ahade  { 
There  1  am  wont  to  sit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me.— 
— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel  1 — 

— Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prtKribed, 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Design'd  for  great  exploits ;  if  I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captived,  and  both  my  eye»  put  out 
— Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 
Who  this  high  giA  of  strength,  committed  to  ma. 
In  what  part  lodg'd,  how  easily  bereft  me  A 

Under  the  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

His  soliloquy  is  interrupted  by  k  chorus  or  com- 
pany of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  his 
miseries,  extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  with 
a  solemn  vindication  of  Divine  justice.  So  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  fir^  act  there  is  no  de- 
sign laid,  no  discovery  made,  nor  any  disposition 
formed  towards  the  subsequent  event 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Sam- 
son, comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  shown 
him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentations 
of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  present 
with  his  former  state,  representing  to  him  tho 
ignominy  which  his  religion  suficrs,  by  the  festi- 
val this  day  celebrated  m  honour  of  Dagon,  to 
whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  overthrow. 


-Thou  bear'st 


Enough,  and  more,  the  burden  of  that  fault; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  pajring 
That  rigid  score.    A  worse  thing  yet  remains  t 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclaim 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  lopd 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver'd         * 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind,  inlMheir  handa, 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slain. 

Samson,  touched  with  this  reproach,  makes  a 
reply  equally  penitential  and  plbus,  which  his 
father  considers  as  the  effusion  of  prophetic  ~ 
fidence. 
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This  put  of  the  ilislofnJei  as  it  might  lend  tt. 

bt  cenaurcd  u  wholly  superfiuous ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding diipute,  in  whicA  S&rnson  conteadi  tc 
di«,  ua  v/hicit  bit  fmhcr  breaks  o^  that  he  maj 
go  to  (olictt  his  release,  is  only  valuable  fur  iU 
owD  bcButici,  uid  haa  no  tendency  to  inUoducc 
any  thing  that  follows  it. 

The  DCil  cvcDt  of  the  dtaina  is  the  airiral  of 
Delilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artiSces,  aod  alluie- 
nienta.  Thi>pn>duoeBadiBlogue,inB  ?cry  high 
degree  eiegai)t  and  inslructive,  from  which  B&e 
retues^  after  she  has  eihausled  her  petsuaaiona, 
and  is  no  more  seen  nor  heard  of;  nor  has  bai 
visit  sjiy  eSect  but  ibat  of  raising  the  character 
of  Samsoa. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  of 
Gaih,  whose  name  bad  nerei  been  mentioned 
before,  and  whobasaowno  other  motive  of  com- 
ing than  to  see  the  roan  whose  streoglh  and  ac- 
liooa  tre  ao  loudly  celebrated : 

HaraplL Hucb  I  ban  heard 

or  Uir  ptodiciou  inichi,  aail  Teati  paCma'i 

incwUtila  u  us ;  ia  Uiii  dw^«H>! 


Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat;  and,  af- 
ter an  inlerchange  of  reproaches,  olBvatedby  re- 
peated defiance  on  one  side,  and  embittered  by 
contemptuous  insults  on  the  other,  Harapha  re- 
tires ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samson 
and  the  chorus,  that  no  conseijDence  good  or  bad 
will  proceed  from  their --• — 


If  lhar«  b*  ouf U  of  prsnn  In  tka  BBd, 
This  dir  viUbe  nmirkaUa  iamflUt, 
Bf  umt  (rtu  aci,  or  of  my  diya  iW  l*M. 

While  Samson  is  eondiKled  ofTby  the  id 
^r,  his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  succ 
'  ■        '-    -  ----    upon  which  he  confers  wi 


U  their  dialogue  i 


gon,  with  a  summons  by  which  Samson  is  re- 
quired to  come  and  entertain  them  with  some 
proof  of  his  strength.  Samson,  after  a  short 
expostulation,  dismisses  him  with  a  firm  and 
resolute  refusal;  but,  during  the  absence  of  the 
messenger,  having  awhile  defended  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself  moved 
by  a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters  some 
dark  jtesages  of  a  great  event  lo  be  brought  to 
;ws>  ij  hii  tgft^,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence. 


ihout  of  triumph,  and  ailerwanis  by  screams  <f 
honor  and  sgony.  As  they  sland  delibeatigi 
'nil  be  secure,  a  man  who  bid 
the  show  enters,  and  relatei  hew 
Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide  to  w^Sr 
him  to  lean  against  the  main  pillars  of  tbe  Uaa 
Incal  edifice,  lore  down  the  roof  upon  tlie  spac 
talors  and  himself. 


lli'd  dDWD  tbe  Bama  dHtraetioa  sdhilBsaLf- 

Thii  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regnlai  eata- 

The,  and  the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginniB| 
an  end  which  Aristotle  himself  couU  Mt 
have  disapproved ;  bnt  it  mnat  be  allowed  ti 
want  a  middle,  since  nothing  passes  between  lk« 
Rrst  act  and  the  last,  that  either  hastens  or  dsb^ 
Jie  death  of  Samson.  The  whole  dramm,  if  a 
superfluities  were  cut  of,  would  scarcdy  SHs 
~ '  igl«  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  wbicta  igl» 
Dce  has  admirad,  and  bigotry  ^i[4auded. 


■  ilbe 


ta<M 


No.  140.]      SiTcaluT,  Jdlt  M,  1751. 
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What  dDtiai  Up>t.  u>  U>  halM  »  Miad, 
At  aot  1°  (Tui  ma  Ihib  e*B  HUUb  Ml 

common,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  sad 
without  enduring  the  means.  Every  membor  tf 
wcietyfeelssnd  acknowledges  the  neceasJ^oT 
delaaling  crimes;  yet  scarce  any  degreeofvulas 
reputation  is  able  to  secure  on  Informer  Gea 
^_bhc  hatred.  The  leamed  world  has  alwajl 
ulmilted  the  usefulness  of  critical  disqniiitioB^ 
I  that  attempts  to  show,  howarer  tnodarth, 
ihe  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  waiil 
irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur  the  impntaboaol 
envy,  captiousneas  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  fi» 
i^eed  to  examine  the  sentiments  of  MiIloii*i  t» 
j^y,  which,  though  much  less  hable 
than  the  disposition  of  his  plan,  are,  lik 
her  writers,  sometimes  eipoied  to  just  oc^ 
mt  for  want  of  cars)  or  wantofdiscemmeoL 
Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  thtf 
insist  more  or  less  with  the  character  and  (^ 
..jmstances  of  the  person  to  whom  they  an  i> 
rribuled,  with  the  rules  of  the  compoaitian  ii 
which  they  are  found,  or  with  the  settled  mi  M- 
ollerable  nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  die  tragic  poet*  to  ialin- 
duce  thdr  persons  alluding  to  ereiitsar<qiiBNaS 
afwhich  they  could  not  poswbly  hare  any  h>WP- 
ledge.  Tbe  barbafiBDB  of  remote  or  Bafrl^v 
covered  regions  often  display  their -49  ■  W^ 
peanlearmng.    TbeiDcffrfloMi 
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iritk  all  the  familiarity  of  a  Roman 
ist ;  and  a  late  writer  has  put  Har- 
leof  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
>f  a  Turkish  statesman,  who  hved 
ituries  before  it  was  known  even  to 
I  or  anatomists, 
earning,  which  acquainted  him  with 

of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and 
I,  which  required  no  assistance  from 

cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  him 
t  outrages  of  local  or  chronological 
Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean 
h  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus 
heard,  and  has  made  Alp  the  gene- 
a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the 
3arcely  be  known : 

wl  liquor  can  assuage, 

of  cooling  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

it  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,  and 
at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his 
I  Delilah : 

1  know  thy  trains, 

'  to  my  cost,  thy  gins  and  toils ; 
clUmUd  eup  and  warbling  charms, 
I  me  have  power. 


ossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  so- 
ction  of  the  phcenix  in  the  last 
.  is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incon- 
personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
evidently  contrary  to  reason  and 
t  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but 
jay  serious  poem: 


Virtue  giv'n  for  loat, 
1  overthrown,  as  seem'd 
f-begotten  bird 
air  woods  embost 
md  knows,  nor  third, 
while  a  holocaust ; 
ir  Bshv  womb  now  teem*d 
ouriahes,  then  vigorous  most 
inactiTe  dcem'd. 
body  die,  her  fame  survives, 
tl  mgta  of  lives. 

idefl  of  impropriety  is  the  unsuita- 
ngfats  to  the  general  character  of 
he  seriousness  and  solemnity  of 
larily  reject  all  pointed  or  epigram- 
ifions,  all  remote  conceits  and  op- 
ai.  Samson^s  complaint  is  there- 
ate  to  be  natural : 

1  of  darknew,  yet  in  light, 

balf  dead,  a  living  death, 

bat,  O  yet  more  miserable ! 
tpukhre,  a  moving  grave ! 
lot  exempt, 
of  death  and  burial, 
/oCher  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

I  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with 
pt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubt- 
I  to  a  species  of  composition  which 
]ways  awful  thoufi^h  not  always 
The  remark  thereiore  of  the  cho- 
Dd  bad  news  seems  to  want  ele- 


ittle  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither, 
pd  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  sooner ; 
Miff  post,  while  good  news  baits. 

rinnness,  that  has  least  to  plead 
fcced  by  mere  Yerbal  conceitii 


which,  depending  only  upon  sounds,  lose  their 
existence  by  the  change  of  a  syllable.  Of  this 
kind,  is  the  folkywing  dialogue : 

Ckor.  But  had  we  best  retire?  I  see  a  sf^ras. 
5<iiiM.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  nitU 
Ckor.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 
Sam*.  Be  less  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  are  past 
Ckor.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  hii  stride. 
The  giant  Harapha.— — 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  the  lines  in  which ' 
Manoan's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  by 
the  chorus: 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  tip  for  their  aons. 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  bient  to  lay  omt  all  { 

Samson's  complaint  of  the  inconveniences  of 
imprisonment  is  not  wholly  without  Terbal 
quaintness : 


I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  flreely  drair 


The  air,  imprison'd  also,  ck>so  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  language,  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole 
dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  imadomed,  sel- 
dom heightened  by  epithets,  or  varied  by  figures ; 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  even 
where  their  consistency  is  not  accurately  pre- 
served. Thus  Samson  confounds  loquacity  with 
a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head. 
Who,  like  a  foolish  ptfot,  hBito  tktpwreeifd 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
Gloriously  rigg*d ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool,  have  dtwlg^d  the  secret  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitfol  woman ! 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  m 
report : 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  bow  he  m^  rtp^rt 
Thy  words,  by  adding  Juel  to  the  /ams  f 

The  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  much  more 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  often  so  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant, as  scarce  to  preservei  Vhether  the  lines 
end  with  or  wiUiout  rhymes,  any  appearance  of 
metrical  regularity: 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepreaent  ?  Can  this  be  he. 

That  heroic,  that  renown'd, 

Irresistible  Samson  ;  whom  unarmed 

No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  eooM 

withMaud ; 
Who  tore  thelioB,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  T 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of 
Milton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  display  his  excellences,  though 
they  will  not  easily  be  discovered  in  short  quo- 
tations, because  they  consist  in  the  justness  of 
diffuse  reasonings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  me- 
thod of  continued  dialogues;  this  play  having 
none  of  those  descriptions,  similes^  or  splendid 
sentences,  with  whicn  other  traged|is  are  so  ll» 
vishly  adorned. 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  which 
seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  as  con* 
taining  sentiments  of  passion,  repienntations  of 
life,  precepts  of  conduct,  or  sallies  of  imagbm- 
tion.    It  is  not  easy  to  gnrs  a  strongir  '  ■"■■■■- 


the  words  of  Samson  to  his  fal 


The  reply  of  SsDUon  lo  the  flattering  DeIilB>i 
afEbrds  a  jusi  and  striking  descriplion  of  Iht 
BtrBtagema  and  allurements  of  feminiae  hypo- 


When  Samson  has  rofused  In  make  himielf 
Bpectnclo  at  the  fr^ast  of  Dagon,  he  first  justifies 
biB  behaviour  tn  thcrhnnii,  who  charge  him  wit 
having  served  the  Phihilines,  by  a  very  just  dit 
tinction ;  and  then  destmys  the  common  eicus 
of  cowardice  and  servility,  which  always  cor 
found  temptation  with  compulsion  : 


Oluir.  Vnan  llH  lu 


lanpls  of  D.g0ll, 
iriubtf  Uwm, 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir. 


-  Bnd  Hit  iha  fttr  dfniu,  uid  min  prafM, 
Bat  God  behiai). 

The  compUint  of  blindness  which  Samson 
pours  out  Hi  the  bct;inning  of  the  tragedy  is 
eaually  addressed  lo  the  passions  and  the  fancy. 
The  enumEration  of  his  miseries  is  succeeded  by 
avery  pleasing  train  of  poetical  imacres,  and  con- 
cluded by  such  eipDstulations  and  wishes,  a.3 
reason  toooflen  submits  to  learn  from  despair: 

Oflm  trtmc'l  bBsm,  «nilitiou  gresi  urnrd 


And  ala-in  liO  il»iri  itU  l»  tru, 
ThM  ligM  it  ia  tk*  uu], 
Shi  .mn  rnrr  pan  i  why  .» IW  tight 
Tsnck  ■  uadtr  1x11  hA«  tja^snllDail, 

Aad  not.  u  fBelLari  IhrouKh  ul  pBrlBdJtfkuAd 
TiM  the  my  loahit  will  through  ertrrporal 

Such  are  the  faults  and  such  the  beautiei 
SMnson  A^EtHiistes,  which  I  have  shown  with  no 
other  purpose  than  ro  promote  the  knowledge  nf 
true  criliciam.  The  everiasling  verdure  of  Mil- 
lon'a  laurels  has  nothing  lo  fear  from  the  blaatsof 
maliguilr ;  nor  can  my  i 
other  eflect,  than  lo  atren 
lopping  their  luzmiaoce. 


>NB  have  long  observed  that  ths  gniM 
ijvaiiia  may  be  often  traced  back  to  alendv  cu» 
ea.    Psuy  competition  or  casual  frii 
prudence  ofa  slave,  or  the  garrulity  of  a 
have  hindered  or  promoted  the  most  bnpnrw 
schemes,  and  hastened  or  retuded  the  md* 

Whoeve 


or  by  a  combination  of  inconaidenUa  ^ 
cumstanceg,  acting  when  hia  imafpiulioa  >■ 
unoccupied,  and  his  judgment  unaetlJed;  a^ 
ibat  his  principles  and  actions  have  takea  6m 
colour  from  some  secret  infunon,  mingled  wi&. 
dut design  in  the  currenlofbia  ideas^  Tbs^ 
aires  that  predominate  in  our  hearts  an  inlflal 

when  we  look  upon  the  Tarious  scenei  of  lla 
world,  and  the  dificrent  employments  of  Mi^ 
ith  the  neulrabty  of  Ineiperrence;  and  « 
>nic  forth  from  Ihe  nursery  or  the  acboel,  I**- 
ably  destined  to  the  pursuit  of  gr«at  ao^W- 
ons,  or  petty  accomplishmenti. 
Such  wKs  the  impulse  by  which  I  han  kea 
ept  in  motion  from  my  earlieat  yean.  I  wm 
orn  to  an  inheritance  which  gave  my  ■  lalilhai* 
claim  to  distinction  and  caresaes,  and  was  ■» 
iistomed  to  hear  applauses  before  tbej  W 
uichinflnenceonmythousfats.  The  firKioai 
of  which  I  remember  myself  senribia  wainat^ 
^ood.humoui,  which,  whether  I  deaemditarHt 
when  it  was  bestowed,  I  have  sines  inadsit^ 
whole  business  to  propaevte  and  mainlaia. 

When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gajaty  of  Bf 
look,  and  tbe  liveliness  of  my  loqnad^,  mm 
gained  me  admission  to  hearts  notyatftttiM 
against  aflection  by  artifice  or  interasL  1«M 
lied  with  every  stratagem,  uid  anodMl 
try  sport ;  my  company  ga*«  alacnty  to* 
frolic  and  gladness  to  a  holida*.  I  wai  iaimi 
much  employed  in  adjusting  or  iiiinWln 
schemesof  diversion,  that  I  had  no  Isiamafciaf 
tasks,  but  was  rumished  with  eittraaea,  aai  m- 
strucled  in  my  lessons  by  some  kind  pabwrf 


the       ^ 

my  deficiency,  c 


kindne 


vould  ni 


escape  with  «  digltM 
amination,  laughed  at  the  pertneai  of  sn  ipa- 
ranee  and  theaprightlinessofmyabsiiniilieKMd 
cotdd  not  forbear  to  show  that  ha  ragaiMM 
with  such  tenderness  as  geniua  and  leamiafeN 
seldom  excite. 

From  school  I  was  dismissed  to  the  oniRHhi 
where  I  soon  drew  upon  me  the  notice  of  it 
younger  students,  and  was  the  conitant  pal>D> 
of  their  morning  wslke  and  evening  ui^O 
tions.  I  was  natindeed  much  celebrated  farili- 
niture,  but  was  looked  on  iiJIli  iiidultiiiall" 
man  of  parts,  who  wanted  nothing  bot  lbs  W 
nesB  of  a  scholar,  and  might  bOEoma  tiaiMi 
whenever  he  ahould  condeacend  ta  lahow  "i 
attention.    My  tutor  a  while 
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Mgligence,  and  repressed  my  sallies  with  super- 
dlHMis  g[raTity ;  yet  having  natural  good-humour 
lorkinf  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  long  hold  out 
against  the  power  of  hilarity,  but  a(ler  a  few 
inonths  began  to  relax  the  muscles  of  disciplina- 
rian moroseness,  received  me  with  smiles  after 
an  elopement,  and  that  he  might  not  betray  his 
tnist  to  his  fondness,  was  content  to  spare  my 
diligence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
legiate austerity,  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idle- 
nets,  and  lure  others  from  their  studies,  till  the 
happy  hour  arrived  when  I  was  sent  to  London. 
I  aoon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  proper  ele- 
ment of  youth  and  gayety,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
tm^uishM  as  a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  species  of 
beings  only  heard  of  at  the  university,  whom  I 
had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approaching  than 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of 
pleasing  them. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladies,  is 
BoC  always  a  man  who  by  the  action  of  a  vigor- 
ooa  fancy  upon  comprehensive  knowledge  bnngs 
diatant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some 
peeoliar  acuteness  discovers  resemblances  in 
objects  dissimilar  to  common  eyes,  or,  by  mixing 
heterogeneous  notions,  dazzles  the  attention  with 
•ndden  scintillations  of  conceit,  A  lady's  wit  is 
m  man  who  can  make  ladies  laugh,  to  which, 
however  easy  it  may  seem,  many  gifts  of  nature 
and  attainments  of  art  must  commonly  concur. 
He  that  hopes  to  be  received  as  a  wit  in  female 
Mtemblies  should  have  a  form  neither  so  amiable 
M  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to 
niee  disgnst,  with  an  understanding  too  feeble 
to  be  droided,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised. 
The  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  sub- 
ject to  variation :  it  was  formerly  essential  to  a 
wit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  covered  with  a 
■Mwy  fleece ;  and  at  a  time  yet  more  remote, 
■o  man  was  a  wit  without  his  boots.  In  the 
de?s  of  the  *'  Spectator*'  a  snuffbox  seems  to  be 
indiepeniable ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered 
eoet  was  sufficient,  without  any  precise  regula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

But  wigs  and  boots  and  snuffboxes  are  vain, 

witfiout  a  perpetual  resolution  to  be  merry,  and 

who  can  always  find  supplies  of  mirth  ?    Juve- 

naly  hideed,  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  oppo- 

■te  philosophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  un- 

«^nsted  fountain  of  tears  could  be  discharged ; 

hot  had  Jovenal,  with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken 

■J  province,  he  would   have  found  constant 

mrety  equally  difficult  to  be  su(>ported.    Con- 

■der,  Mr.  Rambler,  and  compassionate  the  con- 

£tion  of  a  man  who  has  taught  every  company 

le  expect  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter, 

tn  nnintennitted  stream  of  jocularitv.    The  task 

of  every  other  slave  has  an  end.    The  rower  in 

Ihne  reaches  the  port ;  the  lexicographer  at  last 

finds  the  conclusion  of  his  alphabet ;  only  the 

Vapless  wit  has  his  labour  always  to  begin ;  the 

eall  for  novelty  is  never  satisfied,  and  one  jest 

onl^  raises  expectation  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  learning  and  as- 
peri^  the  retainers  to  the  female  world  are  not 
ttioch  regarded :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  if 
yum  knew  at  how  dear  a  rate  our  honours  are 
you  would  look  'vi  ith  some  gratula- 
snecess,  and  with  some  pity  on  our 
Think  on  the  misery  of  him  who 
to  cultivate  barrenness  and  ran- 


sack vacuity ;  who  is  obliged  to  continue  his  talk 
when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merriment 
without  images,  to  harass  his  imagination  in 
quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  he 
cannot  overtake  ;  observe  the  eflbrt  with  which 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile, 
and  the  distress  in  which  ne  sits  while  the  eyes 
of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  last 
refuge  from  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifls  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent   species  of  artificial  wit.     I  regularly  fre- 
quented coffee-houses,  and  have  often  lived  a 
week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  drop- 
ped it  did  not  know  the  value.    When  fortune 
did  not  favour  myerratic  industry,!  gleaned  jests 
at  home  from  obsolete  farces.     To  collect  wit 
was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none  that 
looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was 
the  difficulty.     A  seeming  negligence  was  oflen 
useful,  and  I  have  very  successfully  made  a 
reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  to  what 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  few 
were  so  perverse  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  which 
had  given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment 
Sometimes  I  drew  the  conversation  up  by  de- 
grees to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treasured  up,  like  sportsmen  who 
boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the 
covert    Eminence  is  however,  in  some  happy 
moments,  gained  at  less  expense ;  I  havo  de- 
lighted a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  series 
of  quibbles,  and  made  myself  good  company  at 
another  by  scalding  my  fingers,  or  mistaking  a 
lady^s  lap  for  my  own  chair. 

These  are  artful  deceits  and  useful  expedients ; 
but  expedients  are  at  length  exhausted,  and  de- 
ceits detected.  Time  itself,  among  other  inju- 
ries, diminishes  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now 
find,  in  my  forty-fifth  year,  many  pranks  and 
pleasantries  very  coldly  received,  which  had  for- 
merly filled  a  whole  room  with  jollity  and  accla- 
mation. I  am  under  the  melancholy  necessity 
of  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which  I 
gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that 
gayety  must  be  recommended  by  higher  quali- 
ties, and  that  mirth  can  never  please  long  but  as 
the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxu- 
riance, but  esteemed  for  its  usefulness. 

I  am,  &c. 

Papilius. 


No.  142.]    Saturday,  July  27,  1751. 

EvBa  i^  ivhp  tvtave  irtXcjpio? — oW?^  nfr*  oXXovf 
ITwXfir'*  iXX'  irrdvtvOcv  ii>v  AOcntaria  fjfiij' 
Ka2  yip  Oadft*  hirvicTO  rrtXtapiov,  oli^  iuicti 
Avtpt  ciro^dyfa.  HOMsa. 

A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  mainUiiu^ 

Far  from  the  rest,  and  BoUtary  reigns, 

In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclined: 

And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 

A  form  enormous !  far  unlike  the  race 

Of  human  birth,  in  stature  or  in  face.  NfC. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Having   been  accustomed    to  retire  annually 
from  the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  irivitation 
of  Eugenio,  who  has  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  dis- 
tant county.    As  we  were  unwilling  to  travel 
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withoat  improvement,  we  turned  often  from  the 
direct  road  to  please  ourselves  with  the  view  of 
nature  or  of  art ;  we  examined  every  wild  moun- 
tain and  medicinal  spring,  criticiBed  every  edifice, 
contemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared  every 
scene  of  action  with  the  narratives  of  historians. 
By  this  succession  of  amusements  we  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  a  journey  without  suffering  the 
fiitigue,  and  had  nothing  to  regret  but  that  by  a 
progress  so  leisurely  and  genue  we  missed  the 
adventures  of  a  post-chaise,  and  the  pleasure  of 
alarming  villages  with  the  tumult  of  our  passage, 
and  of  disguising  our  insignificancy  by  the  dig- 
nity of  hurry. 

The  first  week  after  our  arrival  at  Eugenio*s 
house,  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his 
neighbours,  who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  benevolence ;  some  impatient  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  court  in  town,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  by  authentic  information  to 
dictate  to  the  rural  politicians  on  the  next  bowl- 
ing day ;  others  desirous  of  his  interest  to  accom- 
modate disputes,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their 
children. 

The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon 
to  be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with 
great  satisfaction  in  roving  through  the  country, 
and  viewing  the  seats,  garaens,  and  plantations 
which  are  scattered  over  it    My  pleasure  would 
indeed  have  been  ^eater  had  I  been  sometimes 
allowed  to  wander  m  a  park  or  wilderness  alone ; 
but  to  appear  as  the  fncnd  of  Eugenic  was  an 
honour  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  some  inconve- 
niences ;  so  much  was  every  one  solicitous  for 
my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape  to  soli- 
tude, or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
complaisance,  and  the  vigilance  of  ofliciousness. 
In  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we 
frequently  passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magni- 
ficence.   When  I  had  my  curiosity  yet  distracted 
among  many  novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract 
my  observation ;  l^ut  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
forbear  surveying  it  with  particular  notice ;  for 
the  length  of  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  gar- 
dens, the  disposition  of  the  shades  that  waved 
over  it,  and  the  canals  of  which  I  could  obtain 
some  glimpses  through  the  trees  from  our  own 
windows,  gave  me  reason  to  expect  more  gran- 
deur and  beauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that 
province.     I  therefore  inquired  as  we  rode  by  it, 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spent  an 
hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  of 
splendour  and  afiluence  ?     Eugenio  told  me  that 
the  seat  which  I  so  much  admired  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  country  the  haunted  house^ 
and  that  no  visits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  ypt  seen.   As  the  haunts 
of  incorporeal  beings  arc  generally  ruinous,  ne- 
glected and  desolate,  I  easily  conceived  that  there 
was  something  to  bo  explained,  and  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which 
we  might  venture  by  daylight  without  danger. 
The  danger,  says  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  ap- 
pearing to  solicit  the  acouaintance  of  a  man, 
with  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  converse  without 
infamy,  and  who  has  driven  from  him,  by  his 
insolence  or  malignity,  every  human  being  who 
can  live-without  him. 

Our  conversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
rupted, but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in 
motioo,  could  not  rest  without  a  full  account  of 


this  newly-discovered  prodigy.  I  was  sooo  in- 
formed that  the  fine  house  and  spacious  gaideot 
were  haunted  by  squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was 
very  easy  to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody 
had  regard  for  him  sufficient  to  hinder  then  fiooi 
telling  whatever  they  could  discover. 

Squire  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  ^ 
mily.  The  estate  which  his  ancestors  hading 
memorially  possessed  was  much  augmented  by 
Captain  Bluster,  who  served  under  Drake  in  tiie 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Blusters,  who  were 
before  only  petty  gentlemen,  have  from  Ifait 
time  frequently  represented  the  shire  in  paifi^ 
ment,  been  chosen  to  present  addresses,  asd 
given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and  races.  Tlvy 
were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular,  till  tk 
father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  electioii 
His  lady  went  to  the  grave  soon  after  him,  ui 
left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  em 
of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  suffer  him  li 
be  controlled,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  hm 
him  cry ;  and  never  sent  him  to  school,  becaan 
she  was  not  able  to  live  without  his  oompasf. 
She  taught  him  however  very  early  to  iiupect 
the  steward^s  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler  uob 
the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  jonkd; 
so  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  oomplili 
master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domestic  poBqi^ 
had  often  on  the  road  detected  combinatioai  b^ 
tween  the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and  bid* 
cured  the  discharge  of  nineteen  maids  (briw 
correspondence  with  cottagers  and  char-woi 

By  the  opportunities  of  parsimony  wUdi 
nority  afifbrds,  and  which  the  probity  of  hb  | 

dians  had  diligently  improved,  a  very  laim . 

of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he  firaiu  Mm^ 
self  when  he  took  his  affairs  into  his  own  haaii 
the  richest  man  in  the  county.  It  has  been  lopg 
the  custom  of  this  family  to  celebrate  the  hmf% 
completion  of  his  twenty-first  year  by  ao  witffr 
tainment,  at  which  the  house  is  thrown  open  la 
all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  wkolt 
province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  feiliiitf. 
On  this  occasion  young  Bluster  ezhibitsd  at 
first  tokens  of  his  future  eminence,  by  sfaakipf 
his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman  who  had  beea  tlw 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  oflerioff  It 
wager  a  greater  sum  than  he  could  aflM  ti 
venture ;  a  practice  with  which  he  has  at  eat 
time  or  other  insulted  every  freeholder  indoDlH 
miles  round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  offence  were  committed  is  • 
contentious  and  spiteful  yindication  of  the  priih 
leges  of  his  manors,  and  a  rigorous  and  releatlMi 

f)rosecution  of  every  man  that  presumed  to  vi^ 
ate  his  game.  As  ne  happens  to  have  no  esCilB 
adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressioof  u* 
often  borne  without  resistance  for  tear  of  a  loof 
suit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  the  expeoMi 
without  the  least  solicitude  about  the  event;  ftr 
he  knows  that  where  nothing  but  an  hoooniT 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antagonist  moit  it 
ways  suffer,  whatever  shall  be  the  ustdectflODo' 
the  law. 

By  the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes  be  hf 
so  elated  his  insolence,  and  by  reflection  upontbi 
general  hatred  which  they  haye  brought  vppo 
him  so  irritated  his  virulence,  that  his  whole  life 
is  spent  in  meditating  or  executing  mtscfaieC  K 
is  his  common  practice  to  procure  his  hadgei  ti 
be  broken  in  the  night,  and  then  to  **TFf'*^  fli^ 
&ction  for  damages  whieh  his  gromdf  ho%^ 
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iered  from  his  ne^sfabour*!  cattle.  An  oM  widow 
wm«  yesterday  eoIidtiDg  Eugenio  to  enable  her  to 
replflivin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  by 
•quire  Bluster's  order,  who  had  sent  one  of  his 
agents  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity,  and 
persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under-rate.  He 
nas  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage  for 
gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children, 
and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  county-jail  for 
a  trespass  which  she  committed,  by  coming  into 
his  ffround  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hog. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power. 
Distress  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge  without 
much  consideration  of  remote  consequences. 
Blaster  has  therefore  a  despotic  authority  in 
many  families,  whom  he  has  assisted,  on  press- 
ing occasions,  with  larger  sums  than  they  can 
essily  repay.  The  only  visits  that  he  makes  are 
lo  these  houses  of  misfortune,  where  he  enters 
with  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  enjoys 
the  terrors  of  the  family,  exacts  their  obedience, 
riots  at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy 
insults  the  father  with  menaces,  and  the  daugh- 
ters with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  oflfensive ;  for  one 
of  his  debtors,  after  gentle  expostulations,  by 
which  he  was  only  irritated  to  grosser  outrage, 
seised  him  by  the  sleeve,  led  him  trembling  into 
the  court-yara,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  in 
s  stormy  night  He  took  his  usual  revenc^e  next 
moming  by  a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  discharged 
by  die  assistance  of  Eugenio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  sufier  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
net,  because  by  this  indulgence  he  secures  to 
hinweif  the  power  of  seizure  whenever  he  has 
ma  indinafion  to  amuse  himself  with  calamity, 
tad  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tisasL  Tet  as  he  is  sometimes  capriciously  libe- 
lal  to  those  whom  he  happens  to  adopt  as  fa- 
^M,  and  lets  his  lanas  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
are  never  long  unoccupied ;  and  when 
i»  rained  by  oppression,  the  possibility  of 
fortune  qmckiy  lures  another  to  supply  his 


Such  is  the  life  of  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
hose  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the 
IS  of  happiness,  but  who  has  defeated  all  her 
sifts  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind. 
He  is  wealthy  without  followers  ;  he  is  magnifi- 
eeat  without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  al- 
Ganee,  and  influence  without  dignity.  His  neigh- 
bours soom  him  as  a  brute;  his  dependants  dread 
lum  as  an  oppressor;  and  he  has  only  the  gloomy 
comfort  of  reflecting,  that  if  he  is  hated  he  is  like- 
feared. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Vaoulus. 
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I  the  birdi  their  various  colonn  claim 
fltripp'd  of  hia  Rtden  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 
flhoufa  itaiid  the  laughter  of  the  public  acorn. 

FRANCIS. 

AsMnro  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  in- 
or  envy  has  taught  those  who  live  upon 
'imato  disturb,  each  other  at  their  airy 
/one  of  the  most  common  is  the  charge 


of  plagiarism.  When  the  excellence  of  a  new 
composition  can  no  longer  be  contested,  and 
malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  unani- 
mity of  applause,  there  is  yet  this  one  expedient 
to  be  tried,  by  which  the  author  may  be  de- 
graded, though  his  work  be  reverenced ;  and  the 
excellence  which  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  set 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  faint- 
er lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even 
when  it  is  false,  it  may  be  sometimes  urged  with, 
probability.  Bniyere  declares  that  we  are  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  any  thing  new, 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupied,  and  that 
description  and  sentiment  have  oeen  long  ex- 
hausted. It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoever  at- 
tempts any  common  topic,  will  find  unexpeot^ 
coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  those  or  other 
writera ;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgment  always  dis- 
tinguish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imita- 
tion. There  is  likewise  a  common  stock  of  ima- 
ges, a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten 
track  of  transition,  which  all  authors  suppose 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  which  produce 
the  resemblance  generally  observable  among 
contemporaries.  So  that  m  books  which  best 
deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  little  new 
beyond  the  disposition  of  materials  already  pro- 
vided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  of  iaeas 
have  been  long  in  the  possession  of  other  hands; 
and,  by  restonng  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  returned  to  their  cots  from 
the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few 
pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  prede- 
cessors only  by  furnishing  himself  with  thoughts 
and  elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magazine 
of  literature,  can  with  little  more  propriety  be  re- 
proached as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be 
censured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren, 
because  he  digs  his  marble  from  the  same  quarry, 
squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art,  and  Onites 
them  in  columns  of  the  same  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
an  author,  which  being  limited  by  nature,  can 
admit  only  of  slight  and  accidental  diversities. 
All  definitions  of  the  same  thing  must  be  nearly 
the  same ;  and  descriptions,  which  are  defini- 
tions of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  al- 
ways have  in  some  degree  that  resemblance  to 
each  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  object 
Diflerent  poets  describing  the  spring  or  the  sea 
would  mention  the  zephyra  and  the  flowen,  the 
billows  and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  lifei 
they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi- 
nions, lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  lu* 
gacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beau^,  and 
the  frequency  of  calamity :  and  for  palliatives  of 
these  incurable  miseries,  they  would  concur  in 
recommending  kindness,  temperance,  caution, 
and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  in  Yirgil  and 
Horace  two  similar  passages : 


B^  Hhi  erunt  arte* 

Faretre  nhjeetis,  et  dtheUart  tuperhet* 


viae. 


To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter*d  dare  to  flroe  z 
These  are  imperial  arts,  aod  worthy  thee. 

DRTDHr. 


bimertt  hMamU  priory  Jaceutem 
Lemitimhcttem. 
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Let  CaHor  nraad  hii  conqueats  far. 
I  pleated  to  triumph  than  to  spare. 


it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  a  late 
critic,  that  one  ia  copied  from  the  other,  since 
neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  can  he  supposed  ig- 
norant of  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and 
the  virtue  of  moderation  in  success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  different  occa- 
sions remarked  how  little  of  the  honour  of  a  vic- 
tory belongs  to  the  general,  when  his  soldiers 
and  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions ;  yet 
why  should  Ovid  be  suspected  to  have  owed  to 
Tully  an  observation  which  perhaps  occurs  to 
every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of  military  glories  ? 

Tully  observes  of  Achilles,  that  had  not 
Homer  written,  his  valour  had  been  without 
praise. 

IHti  Ilia*  Ola  extitiuet,  idem  tuimiku  qui  corpuM  ejma 
contexeratt  nawten  ejut  obruuset. 

Unless  the  Died  had  boon  published,  his  name  had  been 
kiet  in  the  tomb  that  covered  his  body. 

Horace  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there 
were  brave  men  before  the  wars  of  Troy,  but 
they  were  lost  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet: 

Fvure  fortes  ante  Agamemntma 
Mmlti ;  eed  omnee  iUackrymabilee 
Urgentur,  ifnotique  longa 
Jioete,  carent  quia  vate  eaero. 

Before  freat  Agamemnon  reif n'd, 
Reifn'd  kings  as  freat  as  he,  and  brare, 

Whose  huge  ambition's  now  containM 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave  ; 

In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 

No  bard  had  tbey  to  make  all  time  their  own. 

raAMcis. 

Tully  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but 
for  fame,  we  disturb  a  short  hfe  with  so  many 
fatigues  7 

Qfdd  est  quod  in  hoc  tarn  exifuo  vitm  eurriemlo  et  tarn 
brevi,  tanti*  noe  m  loboribue  exereeamue  7 

Why  in  so  small  a  circuit  of  life  should  we  employ  our- 
selves in  so  many  fatigues  ? 

Horace  inquires  in  the  same  manner, 


nd  krevi  fortes jacnlamur  evo 
MuUaf 

Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  strife, 
At  things  beyond  the  mark  of  life  h 
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when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration,  why  we  form 
such  numerous  designs  ?  But  Horace,  as  well  as 
Tully,  might  discover  that  records  are  needful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  re- 
cords were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either  of  them 
might  find  out  that  life  is  short,  and  that  we  con- 
sume it  in  unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  other  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely 
scattered  and  so  easily  cropped,  that  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  tax  the  use  of  tnem  as  an  act  by  which  any 
particular  writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland ;  for 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  plant^  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  successors,  and  to  be  the  right 
of  every  one  that  has  art  to  pluck  them  without 
injuring  their  colours  or  their  fragrance.  The 
passace  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  with  the  recovery  and 
•eoona  loss  of^Eurydice,  have  been  described  ai^ 


ter  Boethius  by  Pope,  in  soch  a  manner 
justly  leave  him  suspected  of  imitation, 
the  images  such  as  they  might  both 
from  more  ancient  writers. 

Qvtf  sontee  agitsmt  uutm 
Ultricee  eceUrum  dem 
Jam  nutstet  lacrymis  madtmi, 
Non  Jzionimm  caiput 
Velox  pr^dpitat  rotm. 


The  powers  of  vengeance,  while  they 
Touch'd  with  compassion,  drop  a  tear  { 
Ixion's  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 
Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  sound. 


Thy  stone,  O  Sysiphus,  stands  mSH, 
Iiion  rests  upon  his  wheel. 
And  the  pale  spectres  danee ! 
The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beda. 

Tandemj  rtsftewr,  ariiter 
Umbramm^  miseranSf  ait-     ^ 
Donemue,  comitem  vtro, 
Emtam  carmine,  eonjugewu 

Subdued  at  length,  Hell's  pityinc  moonrdi  criedi 
The  song  rewarding,  let  us  yield  the  bride. 


miijbl 
not 


r.  LBVB* 


He  sung,  and  Hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  prayer ; 

Stem  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  Air. 

HeUj  noetisprope  temUnos 
yaicent 


Orphene  Eurjf> 

Fidit,  perdtditf  occidiU 

Nor  yet  the  golden  verge  of  day  bena. 
When  Orpheus,  her  unhappy  lorai, 
Eurydice  to  life  re^or'd, 

At  once  beheld,  and  lost,  and  wna 


r.  LtWBi 


But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  ejw } 
Again  she  falls,  again  she  dies,  she  dice ! 


No  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  IL 
except  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more 

blance  than  can  be  imagined  to  have  ha;.^ 

by  chance ;  as  where  the  same  ideas  mre  eoajoi^ 


ed  without  any  natural  series  or  neceasarroc 
rence,  or  where  not  only  the  thought  bat  til 
words  are  copied.  Thus  it  can  weawdj  W 
doubted,  that  m  the  first  of  the  follnwnw  pii> 
sages  Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that  m  At 
second  he  copied  Crashaw : 

Sape  pater  dixit,  studium  quid  immtiU  temimst 

Mmonidt*  nmUas  ipse  reUquit  opes 
Sponte  sua  carmen  numeros  venishmt  ad  aptta, 

Et  quod  conabar  scribere,  versus 


Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cried  t 
Even  Homer  left  no  riches  when  he  died 
In  verse  spontaneous  flowed  my  native  strain. 
Forced  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. 

r.  ixwtt 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade : 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobey'd ; 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbert 


-This  plain  floor, 


Believe  me,  reader,  can  saj  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  caa. 
Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 


This  modest  stone,  what  few  rain  marbks  en^ 
May  truly  say,  Here  liea  an  honeet  1 


Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately 
pressed  by  sensible  ejects,  or  n< 
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from  the  coalition  or  comparison  of  common 
•endments,  may  be  with  great  justice  suspected 
whenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  Thus 
Waller  probably  owed  to  Grolius  an  elegant 
compliment: 

Here  lie*  tbe  laamad  Savil'a  heir, 
So  earlj  wiae,  And  lasting  fair, 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  toldf 
Thottf  ht  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  <^. 


WALLBK. 


Umicm  Imx  MteKf  gtnitorit  gioria^ 
Qw—  futrrm^  utwtc  eredidit  u 


t»M€  $eium. 

6K0TIVS. 


TIm  Bf  e's  miracle,  hia  fkther's  joy ! 

Nor  old  you  iroold  prouoonce  him,  nor  a  boy. 

f .  LIWIS. 

And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illustra- 
tion to  Alle;yne*8  poetical  history  of  Heniy  the 
Seventh. 

For  Doof  ht  bat  lif  ht  itaelf,  itself  can  show, 
▲ad  only  kinp  can  write,  what  kinfs  can  do. 

ALLETRI. 

Tour  mnaic'a  power,  your  music  must  disclose. 
For  what  light  is,  *tis  only  light  that  shows. 

ruoE. 

And  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same 
writer  be  censured  for  endeavouring^  the  clan- 
destine appropriation  of  a  thought  which  he  bor- 
rowed, surely  without  thinking  himself  disgraced, 
from  an  epigram  of  Plato : 

Tf  Uoiflf  r)  Kdrompov  ticei  rolri  fth  bpaeBtu 
Ova  /0Am,  oKf  S*  n^  rtfpo(,  ol  iivaftai. 

Yeaos  take  my  Totive  gless. 
Since  I  am  not  what  1  was ; 
What  fVom  thia  day  1  shall  be, 
Vanoa,  let  me  never  aee. 

As  not  every  instance  of  similitude  can  be  con- 
■dci^  as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imi- 
lntMHi  ouj^t  to  be  stigmatized  as  plagiarism. 
The  adoption  of  a  noble  sentiment,  or  the  in- 
fitioo  or  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes 
dBspUy  lo  much  judgment  as  will  almost  com- 
pff f^  for  invention:  and  an  inferior  genius 
may,  vritbout  any  imputation  of  servility,  pursue 
the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  dechnes  to 
treed  in  their  footsteps. 
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Dmphmii§  mrcwH 
JTrgisti  €t  cmUmoB :  mub  t«,  p«rver$e  MenMleat 
Et  emm  vidutiputro  OMiata,  doUba* ; 
Et  «•  iMii  mliqiM  noeitu$t*,  mortumt  eaaea. — nac. 

The  bow  of  Daphnia  and  the  ahafta  you  broke ; 
When  the  fair  boy  receiv'd  the  ^iA  of  right  { 
Aad  bat  tow  mischief,  you  had  died  for  apite. 

DaVDKN. 

It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  with- 
out observing  the  difficulty  with  which  a  new 
name  makes  its  way  into  tne  world.  The  first 
appearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
tgeinst  it;  unexpected  opposition  rises  upon 
ersTf  side ;  the  celebrated  and  the  obscure  join 
m  toe  confederacy ;  subtilty  furnishes  arms  to 
,  and  invention  Ims  on  credulity. 


The  strength  and  unanimity  of  this  alliance  is 
not  easily  conceived.  It  might  be  expected  that 
no  man  should  sufler  his  heart  to  be  inflamed 
with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that  none  should 
busy  himself^  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  an- 
other, but  when  some  right  of  his  own  was  involv- 
ed in  the  (question ;  that  at  least  hostihties  com- 
menced without  cause,  should  quickly  cease; 
that  the  armies  of  malignity  should  soon  dis- 
perse, when  no  common  interest  could  be  found 
to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon 
a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who  nad 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event 

The  hazards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence, 
would  bo  much  diminished  it  they  had  none 
but  acknowledged  rivals  to  encounter.  Their 
enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  is  of  vet 
greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  what 
caution  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invi- 
sible assailants,  or  what  force  can  stand  against 
unremitted  attacks,  and  a  continual  succession 
of  enemies  ?  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  world, 
that  no  sooner  can  any  man  emerge  from  the 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon  him, 
than  he  stands  as  a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking 
calumny,  and  receives  in  the  tumult  of  hostih^, 
from  distant  and  from  nameless  hands,  wounds 
not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  probable  that  the  onset  against  the  candi- 
dates for  renown  is  originally  incited  by  those 
who  imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  suffering 
by  their  success ;  but,  when  war  is  once  declar- 
ed, volunteers  flock  to  the  standard,  multitudes 
follow  the  camp  only  for  want  of  employment, 
and  fljring  squadrons  are  dispersed  to  every  part, 
so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  mischief  that 
they  toil  without  prospect  of  praise,  and  pillage 
without  hope  of  profit 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve 
distinction,  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
censured  where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  been 
named  ;  he  will  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  ma- 
lice among  those  whom  he  never  could  have  oA 
fended. 

As  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  envy 
men  of  every  diversity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
understanding,  calumny  is  difiiised  by  ul  arts 
and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too 
gross  or  too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  triflmg  to  be 
practised :  very  little  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  of 
nonourable  hostihty,  but  every  weapon  is  ac- 
counted lawful,  and  those  that  cannot  make  a 
thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themselves  in 
play  with  petty  malevolence,  to  teaze  with  fee- 
ble blows  and  impotent  disturbance . 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblages 
into  proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  the 
summer,  that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or 
stinfi^gj  by  their  several  tribes ;  the  persecutors  of 
ment,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  may  be 
Ukewise  commodiously  distinguished  into  Roar- 
ers, Whisperers,  and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a 
champion  of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  de- 
sire to  confute  as  to  silence,  he  depends  rather 
upon  vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very 
httle  care  to  adjust  one  part  of  his  accusation  to 
another,  to  preserve  decency  in  his  language,  or 
probability  m  his  narratives.    He  has  always  a 
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■tore  of  reproachful  epithets  and  contemptuous 
appellationtf,  ready  to  be  produced  as  occasion 
may  re<^uire,  which  b^  constant  use  he  pours  out 
with  resistless  volubihty.  If  the  wealth  of  a  trader 
is  mentioned,  he  without  hesitation  devotes  him 
to  bankruptcy  ;  if  tlie  beauty  and  elegance  of  a 
lady  be  commended,  he  wonders  how  the  town 
can  fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformity ;  if  a  new 
performance  of  genius  happens  to  be  celebrated, 
he  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without 
knowledge  of  books  or  lile,  and  without  the  un- 
derstandmg  by  which  it  must  be  acquired.    His 
exaggerations  are  generally  without  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them;    and 
though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  timo- 
rous are  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  for  knowledge,  yet  the 
opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress  soon 
recover  their  former  strength,  as  the  trees  that 
bend  to  the  tempest  erect  themselves  again  when 
its  force  is  past 

The  Whisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
gains  attention  by  a  soft  address,  and  excites  cu- 
rioaity  by  an  air  of  importance.  As  secrets  are 
not  to  be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publica- 
tion, he  calls  a  select  audience  about  mm,  and 
gratifies  their  vanity  with  an  appearance  of  trust 
by  communicating  his  intelligence  in  a  low  voice. 
Of  the  trader  he  can  tell  that,  though  he  seems 
to  manage  an  extensive  commerce,  and  talks  in 
high  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not 
eoual  to  his  reputation ;  he  has  lately  sufifer- 
ed  much  by  an  expensive  project,  and  had  a 
greater  share  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
ship  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty 
he  nas  Uttle  to  say,  but  that  they  who  see  her  m  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graces  which 
are  admired  in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms 
with  great  certainty,  that  though  the  excellence 
of  the  work  be  incontestable,  he  can  claim  but  a 
small  part  of  the  reputation ;  that  he  owed  most 
of  the  images  and  sentiments  to  a  secret  friend ; 
and  that  the  accuracy  and  ec|uahty  of  the  style 
was  produced  by  the  successive  correction  of  the 
chiefcritics  of  the  age. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he 
knows  something  not  yet  conmionl^r  divulged, 
secret  history  easily  gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  beheved  only  while  it  circulates  in 
whispers ;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

The  mostjpemicious  enemy  is  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration, without  interest  in  the  <juestion,  or 
any  motive  but  honest  curiosity,  this  impartial 
and  zealous  inquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear 
either  side,  and  always  disposed  to  kind  interpre- 
tations and  favourable  opinions.  He  has  heard 
the  trader's  affairs  reported  with  great  variation, 
and,  afler  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  evidence, 
concludes  it  probable  tnat  the  splendid  super- 
Btnicture  of  business,  being  originally  built  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been  found  to  totter ; 
but  between  dilatory  payment  and  bankruptey 
there  is  a  great  distance ;  many  merchants  have 
supported  themselves  by  expedients  for  a  time, 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ;  and 
what  is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered 
by  another.  •  He  beUeves  that  a  young  lady 
pleased  with  admiration,  and  desirous  to  make 

Erfect  what  is  already  excellent,  may  heighten 
r  charms  by  artificial  improvements,  but  surely 
noft  of  her  beauties  must  be  genmne,  and  who 


can  say  that  he  is  whoUy  what  he  endeavoun  Id 
appear?  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of 
diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not  sparkle  with  tlM 
fire  of  Homer,  but  wno  has  tlie  judgment  to  dis- 
cover his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  supply  them  by 
the  help  of  others ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  modesty 
is  a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  ou^  to 
find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  justly 
be  preferred  by  the  public  suffrage  to  petulant 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  unwilling- 
ness, and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  bit 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindica* 
tion ;  his  hearers  repose  upon  his  candour  and 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowinf 
the  excuse. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  tbe 
idle,  the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obstruct  thtt 
woith  wnich  they  cannot  equal,  and  by  artifieei 
thus  easy,  sordid,  and  detestable,  is  inoustzr  d^ 
feated,  beauty  blasted,  and  genius  depressed. 
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jy<m,  tiprioru  M^tonuu  Unti 
Sedet  Homenu,  Pindaricm  Utemt, 

Cut^e  et  Alc4ti  minace»t 

Stestekorique  graves  CamamM. 

What  though  the  moM  her  Homer  thronao 

Hiffh  above  all  th'  immortal  quire ; 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  she  disowna. 

Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Cnan  lyre ; 
AlcKUi  strikes  the  tjrrant  soul  with  dread. 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stesichorus  unread. 

It  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  employmentiaf 
least  dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use  ^  that 
the  meanest  artisan  or  manufacturer  contnbotei 
more  to  the  accommodation  of  life  than,  the  pio- 
found  scholar  and  argumentative  theorist ;  and 
that  the  public  would  sufier  less  present  inoot- 
venience  from  the  banishment  of  philosopboDi 
than  from  the  extinction  of  any  common  trade; 

Some  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  o^ 
servation,  that  they  have,  in  the  first  wmnntk  of 
their  discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  alter  tke 
common  distnbution  of  dignity,  and  rentored  to 
condemn  mankind  of  universal  ingratitude.  For 
justice  exacts,  that  those  by  whom  we  are  most 
benefited  should  be  most  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  useful  than  that  which  \k> 
cures  to  families  and  communities  those  neccaai 
ries  which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  those 
conveniences  b^  which  ease,  security,  and  do> 
gance,  are  conferred  7 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theories  which 
the  first  attempt  to  reduee  them  into  practice 
tainly  destroys.  If  we  estimate  dignity  by  im 
diate  usefulness,  a^culture  is  undoubtedly  tba 
first  and  noblest  science;  yet  we  see  the  ploofh 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  spread,  tls 
seeds  scattered,  and  the  harvest  reaped,  by  nMO 
whom  those  that  feed  upon  their  mduMry  wiO  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  to  aamit  into  the  same  rask 
with  heroes  or  with  saces ;  and  who,  after  all  tba 
confessions  which  trum  may  extort  in  &yoaraf 
their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill  op  the 
lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  ibrai  Iha 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  lis  bi* 
ried  in  obscurity  themselves,  while  ihitn  nqipit 
all  that  is  splendid,  eonspicuoua,  or  enlted. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a  doier  inupcrtioii,  that 


rtbe  eondoct  of  mankind  u  b  j  no  meana 
>  reason  or  equity.  Remuneratoir  bo- 
proportioned  at  once  to  the  usofiuness 
uty  of  perfonnancee,  and  are  properly 
ly  compaiiflon  of  the  mental  and  corpo- 
Ba,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  Tnat 
rever  neceuary,  which  is  carried  on 
oscular  stren|;tn  and  manual  dexterity, 
|ual  esteem,  m  the  consideration  of  ra^ 
kgs,  with  the  tiuku  that  exercise  tho  in- 
wwers,  and  require  the  aotire  vigour  of 
in,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  mvesti- 
reason. 

rit  of  all  manual  occimations  seems  to 
in  the  inventor;  andf surely  the  first 
9t  be  charged  with  ingratitude ;  since 
civilized  barbarians,  and  taught  them 
mre  themselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
Mred  amongst  their  deities.  But  these 
iseovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated 
noe,  are  afterwards  practised  with  very 
tanco  from  the  fiunilties  of  the  soul ; 
thing  necessary  to  the  regular  discharge 
ferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observ- 
h  the  most  sluggish  intellect  may  prac- 
!iat  industry  which  the  stimulations  of 
laturally  enforce. 

ugh  the  refusal  of  statues  and  pane- 
oae  who  employ  only  their  hands  and 
service  of  mankmd  may  be  easily  justi- 
fiur  from  intending  to  incite  the  petu- 
lide,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of 
or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tendei^ 
leoevolence,  which  by  the  privilege  of 
Doo  nature,  one  may  claim  from  ano- 

ironld  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to 
i  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  mi- 
•nith,  is  generally  granted;  but  there  is 
B«  of  beings  equally  obscure  and  equally 
rfao,  because  their  usefulness  is  less  ol^ 
B^ggtr  apprehensions,  live  unrewarded 
pmed,  and  who  have  been  long  expoa- 
I  without  a  defender,  and  to  censure 
lapolodst 

tMs  c^  London  were  fonneriy  oom- 
hrih  at  several  thousands,  and  tnere  is 
■MO  for  suspecting  that  their  number 
nd.  Oftheseonlyaveirfewcanbesaid 
^  Of  endeavour  to  produce,  new  ideas, 
iny  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the 
■I  with  any  uncommon  train  of  images 
ira  of  events ;  the  rest,  however  Isbo- 
Mvar  arrogant,  can  only  be  oonsi- 
ha  drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufao- 
Isfature,  who  have  set  up  for  authors, 
I  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  ana, 
aitifioers,  have  no  other  care  than  to 
Ir  tale  of  wares  at  the  stated  time. 
NO  formeriy  imagined,  that  he  who  in- 
Mtortainment  or  instroction  of  others, 
m  himself  some  peculiar  impulse  of 
Mt  he  must  watch  the  happy  mmute  in 
Mlaralfire  is  excited,  in  whichhia  mind 
1  with  nobler  sentiments,  anligfateDed 
VTiBws,  and  invigotatad  with  stroofer 
Mm;  that  he  nuMtcarefoUy  select  bia 
ind  polish  his  expraaskms;  and  ani- 
fiwta  with  the  hope  of  raising  a  monu- 
laininff,  which  neither  time  nor  envy 
ibtodestroy. 
ulbois  whom  I  am  nowendaavouring 


to  reconmieadfhaTa  baaatoohmgAadbiM  in  lAs 
10^  Hf  men  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition 
of  immortality;  they  have  sekkun  any  claim  to 
the  trade  of  writing  but  that  they  have  tried  some 
other  without  snocesa ;  they  perceive  no  pazticu- 
lar  summons  to  compositioD,  except  the  sound  of 
the  clock ;  thcj  have  no  other  rule  than  the  law 
or  the  fashion  ror  admitting  their  thoughts  or  re- 
jecting them  ^  and  about  the  opinion  of  posteri- 
ty they  have  httle  solicitude,  for  their  prooiictiona 
are  seldom  intended  to  remain  in  the  woild  lon- 
ger than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  adnursd 
when  it  ceaaes  to  exist ;  but  siuely,  thou^  they 
cannot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may  be  exempCsd 
from  ignominy,  and  adopted  m  thitt  order  of  men 
which  deserves  our  kinoness,  though  not  oar  re- 
verence. These  papers  of  the  day,  ue  Ef^emera 
of  learning,  have  uses  more  adequate  to  the  jaar- 
poses  of  common  life  than  more  pompous  and do- 
rable  volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every  man 
to  be  mora  acquainted  with  his  oontemporariea 
than  with  past  generations,  and  to  rathmr  know 
the  events  which  may  immediately  afiect  his  for- 
tune or  quiet,  than  the  revolutiona  of  ancient 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  nossessiona 
nor  expectations ;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  near  ef  the 
prefennent  and  dismission  of  stateamen,  the  birth 
of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  hum- 
ble  author  of  ioumala  ami  gaxettes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  lioeral  diapenser  of  beneficial  know- 
ledfle. 

Even  the  abiidger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  oe  ranked  with  those 
of  tlM  diurnal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  ba 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Evenr  sbe  of 
readers  requires  a  genius  of  corre«M>iiaent  capa- 
city; some  delight  m  abatrscts  ana  epitomesu  be- 
cause they  want  room  in  their  memory  for  Jong 
details,  anid  content  themsdves  with  efiects,  with- 
out inquiry  after  causes;  some  minds  are  ovei^ 
powered  by  sploodour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eyea 
are  oflfended  by  a  glaring  light :  soch  will  gladly 
oontemplats  an  author  m  an  homUe  imitation, 
aa  we  look  without  pain  upon  the  son  in  thn 
water. 

Aa  every  writer  haa  hia  use,  eveiy  writer  oiq^ 
to  have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  however 
high  he  may  now  stand,  can  be  certain  that  ha 
mH  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  eleva- 
tion by  criticism  or  caprice,  the  oommon  intareat 
of  learning  requirj^  that  her  sons  shonU 
from  intestine  hoatilitiM,  and.  inatead  of 
fidng  each  other  to  malice  and  contempt,  < 
vonr  to  avert  peraecution  from  the  maanwt  aC 
their  fiatfltnity. 
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Udtm    .  ^     .. 

Til  poMlbls  Ihst  oat  or  two 


■Mjvitwi 


1  tbs  bctdafimaift  is  oPor, 

Mwr  GMber  CUMm  trilMcr  1 


Nome  of  the  projects  or  designs 

themind  of  man  are  eqwdly  subject  to  obstnio- 

tionaand  disappointmanta  wiu  the  pannitof fiuM. 
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Riches  cannot  cmBiIy  be  denied  to  tliem  who  have 
something  of  greater  value  to  offer  in  exchange  ; 
he  whose  fortune  is  endangered  by  litigation,  will 
not  refuse  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ; 
he  whose  days  arc  darkened  by  languor,  or  whose 
nerves  are  excruciated  by  pam,  is  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  science  ol  healing.  But  praise 
may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celtbrity  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  and  most  timorous  malignity,  if  not  to 
take  away  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  withhold  it 
His  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  air}'  ne- 
gligence, and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet  neu 
IraJity.  They  that  could  never  have  injured  a  cha- 
racter by  invectives,  may  combine  to  annihilate  it 
by  silence ;  as  the  women  of  Rome  tlireatened 
to  put  an  end  to  conquest  and  dominion,  by  sup- 
plying no  children  to  tlie  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  witli  long  toil  produced  a 
work  intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  un- 
expected lustre,  and  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  from  every  other  controversy 
or  inquiry,  he  is  seldom  contented  to  wait  long 
without  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praises.    With 
an  imagination  full  of  his  own  importance,  he 
walks  out  like  a  monarch  in  disguise  to  learn  the 
rarious  opinions  of  his  readers.    Prepared  to  feast 
upon  admiration  ;    composed  to  encounter  cen- 
sures without  emotion  ;  and  determined  not  to 
suffer  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sensibility  too 
exquisite  of  praise  or  blame,  but  to  laugh  with 
equal  contempt  at  vain  objoctions  and  injudicious 
commendations,  he  enters  the  places  of  mingled 
conversation,  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  file 
of  antiquated  journals,  catches  the  conversation 
of  the  whole  room.     He  listens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that 
he  has  disappointed  his  curiosity  by  aelay  ;  and 
that  as  men  of  learning  would  naturally  begin 
their  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful  novelty, 
they  had  digressed  to  other  subjects  before  his  ar- 
rival    The  company  disperses,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  others  equally  ignorant,  or  equal- 
ly careless.     The  same  expectation  hurries  him 
to  another  place,  from  which  the  same  disap- 
pointment drives  him  soon  away.  His  impatience 
then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous ;  he  ranges 
orer  Sie  town  with  restless  curiosity,  and  hears 
in  one  ouarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another  of  a 
pIckpocKet;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected 
Dankruptcy ;  by  others  of  a  turtle-feast ;  is  some- 
times provoked  by  importunate  inquiries  after 
the  white  bear,  and  sometimes  with  praises  of  the 
dancing-dog ;  he  is  aflen%'ard  entreated  to  give 
his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height  of 
the  Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot-race  in  the 
adjacent  villages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludicrous  ad- 
Teitisement ;  or  consulted  about  the  most  efiect- 
Qal  method  of  making  inquiry  after  a  favourite 
cat     The  whole  world  is  busieci  in  affairs,  which 
ha  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  crea- 
torea,  and  which  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
withdraw  all  regard  from  his  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty, 
and  to  recall  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  in- 
quiry after  himself.  He  finds  every  one  pronded 
with  an  answer ;  one  has  seen  tne  work  adver- 
tised, bat  never  met  with  any  that  had  read  it ; 
Mother  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  spe- 


cious titles,  that  he  never  buys  a  book  till  its  cfaa* 
racter  is  established  ;  a  third  wonders  what  any 
man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so  many  writen 
of  greater  eiiiiiience ;  the  next  has  inquu^  after 
tiic  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  of  him,  and 
therefore  suspects  the  name  to  be  fictitious ;  aod 
another  knows  liim  to  be  a  man  condemned  by 
indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

Many  are  the  consolations  with  which  the 
unhappy  author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vcxatioii, 
and  fortify  his  patience.  He  has  written  with 
too  little  indulgence  to  the  understanding  of  coo> 
mon  readers ;  he  has  fallen  upon  an  a^  in  whidi 
solid  knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  hate 
given  way  to  a  Tow  merriment,  and  idle  bufiboa^ 
T^',  and  therefore  no  writer  can  hope  for  disliii»> 
tjon,  who  has  any  higher  purpose  than  to  rain 
laughter.  He  tinds  that  his  enemies,  such  as  n- 
periority  will  always  raise,  have  been  industrioa^ 
while  his  performance  was  in  the  press,  to  vifil^ 
and  blast  it;  and  that  the  bookseller,  whomhs 
had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obstnict 
the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes 
upon  the  consideration,  that  the  noblest  worki 
of  learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their 
way  slowly  against  ignorance  and  prcjudioei 
and  that  reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  \o^ 
must  be  gradually  obtained,  as  animals  of  loufut 
life  are  obser\-ed  not  soon  to  attain  their  full  Mi> 
ture  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  etoj 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  onimpoituei 
from  himself.  It  is  long  before  we  are  ooovmeed 
of  the  small  proportion  which  every  individsd 
bears  to  the  collective  body  of  mankind ;  or  letzi 
how  few  can  be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  tsj 
single  man ;  how  little  vacancy  is  loft  in  the  woda 
for  any  new  object  of  attention ;  to  how  small  ef* 
tent  the  brightest  blaze  of  merit  can  be  spread 
amidst  the  mists  of  business  and  of  folly ;  and 
how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the  intervention  d 
other  novelties.  Not  only  the  writer  of  bookii 
but  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  deliTcrer 
of  nations,  will  easily  outUve  all  mHsy  and  pops- 
lar  reputation  ;  he  may  be  celebrated  for  a 
by  the  public  voice ;  but  his  actions  and 
will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  and 
ing,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  but  by  those 
alliance  gives  them  some  vanity  to  gratify  byfi» 
quent  commemoration. 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  Wv 
little  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  worid.  BlaiH 
kind  are  kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  feaner 
desires,  and  nave  not  more  leisure  from  their  on 
affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  8^ 
cidents  of  the  current  day.  Ejigaged  in  eoatof' 
ing  some  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  shortaiif 
the  way  to  some  new  possession,  they  sey« 
suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to  Uie  past  orfih 
ture ;  none  but  a  few  solitary  students  have  Idna 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  hsfooi  ei 
sages ;  and  names  which  hoped  to  range  tfV 
kingdoms  and  continents,  shrink  mX  lastiotocbi^ 
ters  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  fti 
narrow  habitations,  these  last  retreats  of  fuai, 
the  possession  will  be  long  kept.  Of  naa^ 
voted  to  Uterature,  very  few  extend  their  risv* 
beyond  some  particular  science,  and  the 
part  seldom  inquire,  even  in  their  own 
sion,  for  any  authors  but  those  whom  the 
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of  study  happens  to  force  upon  their  notice ; 
lesire  not  to  till  their  minds  with  unfashion- 
Icnowiedge,  but  contentedly  resign  to  obli- 
hose  books  which  they  now  imd  censured 
fleeted. 

e  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
:onsiderations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of 
lence,  and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit 
5ver  claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  ex- 
ce,  expects  to  fill  the  place  which  is  now 
wed  by  another;  for  tlicre  are  already 
I  of  every  class  sufficient  to  employ  all  that 
esire  to  remember  them ;  and  surely  he 
I  pushing  his  predecessors  into  the  gulf  of 
rity,  cannot  but  sometimes  suspect,  Uiat  he 
himself  sink  in  like  manner,  and,  as  he 
I  upon  the  same  precipice,  be  swept  away 
he  same  violence. 

ometiraes  happens  that  fame  begins  when 
at  an  end  :  but  far  the  greater  number  of 
lates  for  applause  have  owed  their  recep- 
i  the  world  to  some  favourable  casualties, 
ave  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  ne- 
when  death  stripped  them  of  their  casual 
ice,  and  neither  tortune  nor  patronage  ope- 
in  their  favour.  Among  those  who  have 
claims  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to  their 
ry  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  repu- 
which  they  enjoyed  in  tlieir  lives,  though 
owing  fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance 
iie  first  emission  ;  and  since  it  is  so  diffi- 
obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
I  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  ?  What 
writ  effect  by  its  own  force,*  when  the  help 
>r  of  friendship  can  scarcely  support  it? 
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mikU  invita  dicttfaeUne  Minerva. 

-Yott  are  of  too  quick  •  sight, 

;to  diicerii  which  way  your  talent  lies. 

KOSCOMMON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

tie  things  grow  great  by  continual  accu- 
on,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  dignity  of 
haracter  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludi- 
peraecution,  which,  though  it  produces  no 
of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  im- 
lity  of  vexation,  wears  away  my  happiness, 
Miaumes  those  years  whicK  nature  seems 
lUrly  to  have  assigned  to  cheerfulness,  in 
Mudety  and  helpless  resentment. 
I  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  hav- 
herited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors, 
ding  no  desire  either  to  increase  or  lessen 
fifom  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  re- 
at  his  own  seat ;  where,  by  dividing  his 
mong  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a 
xmte,  the  study  of  literature,  and  the  offices 
lity,  he  finds  means  to  rid  himself  of  the 
ithout  any  of  those  amusements,  which  all 
prith  whom  my  residence  in  this  place  has 
me  acquainted,  think  necessary  to  lighten 
rden  of  existence. 

en  my  age  made  me  capable  of  instruction, 
ther  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long 
I  at  Oxford  for  the  extent  of  his  learning 
irity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 
.     The  regard  with  which  I  saw  him  treats 


ed,  disposed  me  to  consider  his  instructions  aa 
important,  and  I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit 
of  attention,  by  which  I  made  very  ouick  advances 
in  different  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  perhaps 
too  of\en,  very  flattering  comparisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  others,  eitlier  less  docile 
by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instruc- 
tion.  1  was  caressed  by  all  that  exchanged  vi- 
sits with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  with 
littJe  difficulty  taught  to  judge  favourably  of  them- 
selves, began  to  think  Uiat  close  application  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amusement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my 
fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  1  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London 
to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native  place.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  which  he  possessed,  and  a  fond- 
ne&s  for  the  conversation  and  diversions  of  the 
gay  part  of  mankind,  had  so  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excursions,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since 
my  infancy.  My  curiosity  was  therefore  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  hope  of  observing  a  character 
more  nearly,  which  I  had  hitherto  reverenced  only 
at  a  distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I 
was  long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence 
of  visitants  witli  whom  the^rst  news  of  my  un- 
cle's arrival  crowded  the  house  ;  but  was  amply 
recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  strata- 
gems of  endearment,  the  gradations  of  respect, 
and  variations  of  courtesy.  I  remarked  with 
what  justice  of  distribution  he  divided  his  talk  to 
a  wide  circle  ;  with  what  address  he  offered  to 
every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  favour- 
ite topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  judgment  with  which  he  regulated  his 
inquiries  alter  the  absent;  and  the  care  with 
which  he  showed  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  me- 
mory, by  the  mention  of  past  incidents,  and  the 
recital  of  puerile  kindnesses,  dangers  and  frohcs. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed  some  sci- 
ence of  graciousness  and  attraction  which  books 
had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;  tliat  he  had  the 
power  of  obliging  those  whom  he  did  not  benefit : 
that  he  diffused,  upon  his  cursory  behaviour  ana 
most  trifling  actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and  deli- 
cacy by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and  that, 
by  some  occult  method  of  captivation,  he  ani- 
mated the  timorous,  softened  the  supercilious, 
and  opened  the  reserved.  I  could  not  but  repine 
at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  left 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  oflend,  and  at  the  ineffica^ 
cy  of  rustic  benevolence,  which  gained  no  friendf 
but  by  real  service. 

My  uncle  saw  the  veneration  with  which  1 
caught  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
every  motion  of  his  hand  ;  and  the  awkward  dili- 
gence with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondness,  and  his  bow  of  respect  He 
was  like  others,  easily  flattered  by  an  imitator  by 
whom  he  could  not  (ear  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and 
repaid  my  assiduities  with  compUments  and  pro- 
fessions. Our  fondness  was  so  increased  bv  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  please  each  other^  that 
when  we  returned  to  London  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  leave  a  nephew  so  amiable  and  so 


tSi 


'«  ytftmrnmuu  u»  *shffj  tuj  *^xu^.j  ifM  »  few 
flMf  1^  «  ^<'<mn<*  t/^  tftXani^.  ut^,  iu  'Jea  arts  <ii^ 

1^ ;  fMt  f  x'/'/n  ^/or^d,  U«aut  br  »  few  foq  i«n«tr« 
Witifit  k«  «rM  f^>i  w«;tl  f^«fA/e<f  U>  «fctiftfr,  I  baid 

«|i»mAnt  wM  *  %m%pA  ^^m^n^Afi  irh^e  c^eoy/oj 
MnI  ht!*ktim,  fJtm\Aitn^inU  luA  c//niny>D  U/pwts 
lUkf^  Om!;  UmfffPfi  'trrniil///^  with  v«Tjr  liuJ«  awHSt- 
ftiv:^  fff/tn  titfitWfTj  *>r  r <!r(lectv/n ;  l>ut  tri  Uj*  cfa»- 

kf  Um//f  t4  t-jtu^t^rmUMm^  vniJt»tml  tkuy  reli*;f  from 
ft  n^w  tjpntMf  <tf  Any  p^>wer '/  MUrtint;  mu>  gaj 
Jif/MMi/m*,  or  iUMUffying  •r^jwc-nt  by  a  j*;«t,  he  ^ 
iorm  diMy/i^irred  that  yttyttXy  *A  id#;aii  whu:h  had 


a.-*  -yy.  v»  •«  <n.ay>»x::yfitf: ;  aad  that  be 
nrjxfMiAy  tAM  ana«d  exok  asanut  the  chalu  «f  ri- 
Ct^.'ti^,  w.^  alvajff  a^  aikd  cf»eak  with  greater 
aodacttj  tfitaa  tiki^j  waose  aeoaibifitj  itytiaeti 
tA^ir  ardrxir,  aad  vbo  dare  oerer  let  thdr  confi- 
dence ootgruw  their 
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etrmUmiM, 
iser0  peperei: 


mi't 


UtUu^rUf  r^rtuyf^M  ntmttt  t^ie  Uuh/hX  of  fK>lite- 
MMM,  'J'lt«  ffr«t  day  he  «7uU'.rUunn4  rne  with  the 
ll#ff  eltimi  afid  wtmdurn  wit^i  which  I  ith^Mjld  }n:  a»- 
|(Miiahi)d  at  mv  entrarir^r  int/i  I>mdon,  and  cau- 
lir/r»#!d  rnA  witii  apparent  aiirniration  of  hiM  own 
wiad^mi,  affainMt  um  artif  hy  which  ruKticity  in  fre- 
^Utmi\y  tintulnd.  Thn  iiarnf;  detail  and  the  i»anoc 
id^it'ji  \ui  would  have  repcot«rd  on  the  m.cjmd  day ; 
btii  aa  I  tt\ttry  moment  diverted  tlie  dincourfic 
lo  the  hiaUiry  of  Uie  townii  hy  which  wc  paMed, 
or  mtmn  oth^ir  nuhject  of  h;amin((  or  of  reaison,  he 
Mon  loat  hiN  viva<:ttv,  uraw  peevish  and  silent, 
wrAppod  hit  cloak  anout  him^  composed  himself 
to  alutnbor,  and  reserved  his  gayety  for  fitter 
Attditors. 

At  Ungth  I  entered  I^ndon,  and  mv  uncle  was 
rtinststed  in  his  superiority.  He  waked  at  once 
to  lo<]iiaeity  as  sofin  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the 
pavement,  and  t«>ld  me  the  name  of  every  street 
ti  wo  rrossml  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we 
pMied  by.  Ho  presentiul  me  to  m^  aunt,  a  lady 
of  f  reat  iiminenne  for  the  number  of  her  acquaint- 
tnees,  and  splendour  of  her  assemblies;  and 
•ither  in  kindness  or  rovenffe  consulted  with  her 
in  my  nresence,  how  1  miKlit  bo  most  advantage- 
ously dressed  fur  my  first  appearance,  and  most 
•ipedltiously  disencumberou  from  villatick  bash- 
Ailneas.  My  indianation  at  familiarity  thus  con- 
tomptuous  ffusheuiii  my  face ;  tliey  mistook  an- 
ftr  tor  shame,  and  alternately  oxortod  their  olo* 

auanoo  upon  the  benofits  of  public  education,  and 
!•  happiness  of  an  assurance  early  acouired. 
Asaunuioo  is  indeed  Uio  only  qualincation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  annexed  merit,  and 


Me  pmtrr  t^ris 
^{■W  etrm  ei 
Mevtleztremmyi 

ClMsse  reUgeU 

MfshAmj  fati^T  iomd  with  cl 

Or  iMiiuh  lo  NuDidia'f  fartkesc  piaias; 

My  cnmt:,  thai  I,  a  loyal  wife, 

Ib  kiad  compaacioo  rpared  mjr  Iwhaad*!  life. 


•umnoa  therctfore  is  nerpetually  recommended  to 

n  every  dek 


as  the  supply  of  every  defect,  and  the  oma- 
miMit  of  every  excellence,  I  never  sit  silent  in 
•ompany  when  secret  history  is  circiilatinfl,  but  I 
Ml  rvproached  for  waul  of  assurance.  If  I  fail 
lo  m^m  Iha  stated  answer  to  a  compliment ;  if 
I  am  disconcerteil  by  unrxpocted  raillery ;  if  I 
tkluah  whan  I  am  disriAverei)  sating  on  a  beauty, 
•r  heailate  when  I  Hnd  mvseu  emharrasatxl  in  an 
•rfument ;  if  1  am  unwilting  to  talk  of  what  I  do 
not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  of- 
lk««  which  I  cannot  mccfuUy  pcrtorm ;  if  I  suf- 
IW  a  WMMrv  kv«lY  tattler  to  recount  the  casualties 
#f  n  fkm^  tv  a  nimbler  lop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I 
%m  evuMinMi  between  nitv  and  contempt  as  a 
«f»lok  docMiMd  to  gn»vti)  in  obacurity  ibr  want  of 

loumiioi^ 

I  kov»  <ba«dl  »MiY  Tnunit  paraoaa  harassed  in 


Politicians  remark,  that  no  oppreaaion  is  so 
heavy  or  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
perversion  and  exorbitance  of  legal  authority. 
The  robber  may  be  seized,  and  the  invader  re- 
pelled, whenever  they  are  found ;  they  who  pre- 
tend no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be 
punished  or  suppressed.  But  when  plunder 
Dears  the  name  ot  impost,  and  murder  is  perpe* 
trated  by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  inti- 
midated, and  wisdom  confounded ;  resistaact 
shrinks  from  an  alhance  with  rebellion,  and  tlie 
villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the  itt* 
gist  rate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  detestable  are 
the  cruelties  often  exercised  in  private  families 
under  the  venerable  sanction  of  parental  autho* 
rity  ;  the  power  which  we  arc  taught  to  hoooor 
from  the  first  moments  of  reason  ;  which  is  guard- 
ed from  insult  and  \iolation  by  all  that  can  im- 
press awe  upon  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  whidi 
therefore  may  wanton  in  cruelty  without  cootrol, 
and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumert- 
blo  transgressions,  before  duty  and  piety  wifl 
dare  to  seek  redress,  or  think  tbemadivei  tt 
liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  means  of  delivenaca 
than  supplications  by  which  insolence  is  elated, 
and  tears  by  which  cruelty  is  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romaiu^ 
that  no  son  couldbe  the  murderer  <^  his  fiitker; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  punishment  approfii> 
ated  to  parricide.  They  seem  likewise  to  havt 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  no  frtber 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child  ;  and  therelbfe  tbe^ 
allowed  every  man  the  supreme  judicature  in  bif 
own  house,  and  put  the  Uvea  of  his  of&pring  Bto 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  thoB  bj 
degrees,  that  they  had  determined  too  hastily  io 
favour  of  human  nature ;  they  found  that  iosUBd 
and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with  avukt 
or  malice ;  that  the  nearest  relation  might  bens' 
lated  ;  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  intnuied, 
might  be  ill  emplo\*ed.  They  were  tberdbre 
obliged  to  suppiv  an<)  to  change'tbeir  institptioas; 
to  doter  the  parncide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  treas* 
fer  capital  punishments  from  the  purest  Is  tbf 
magistrate. 

There  are  indeed  many  booses  wluch  it  is  i*- 
poeaible  to  eot«r  ^miliariT, 
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tint  parents  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion  ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonstrances  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  long  without 
the  art  of  controlling  his  convictions,  and  modify- 
ing justice  by  his  own  will. 

If  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  parental  relation.  To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  occasion  of 
its  existence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make 
that  existence  nappy.  To  see  helpless  infancy 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  pouring  out  her 
cries  in  testimony  of  dependence,  witnout  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate afiection,  most  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
every  human  mind  ;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  be  hourly  increased  by  the  natural  conta|non 
of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  communicated 
pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
benefaction.  I  believe  no  generous  or  benevo- 
lent man  can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his 
regard,  and  shrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his 

§amboIs  of  delight  before  him,  calling  oiT  him  in 
istress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger,  without 
more  kindness  than  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves 
those  to  whom  we  impart  an\'  kind  of  pleasure, 
because  we  imagine  their  am.'ction  ana  esteem 
secured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 
There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified. 
He  that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of 
happiness,  may  please  himself  with  excitin£[  ter- 
ijor  aa  the  inflicter  of  pain :  he  may  delight  his  so- 
litude with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  the  force  of  his  commands ;  in  imagining  the 
desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbid- 
den to  utter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  preys 
on  the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it ;  he  may 
amuse  lumseif  with  new  contrivances  of  detec- 
tion, multiplications  of  prohibition,  and  varieties 
of  ponishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
he  considers  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  re- 
eeives  he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
knowiiy  the  histoir  of  all  absolute  kingdoms 
will  inform  us ;  ana  since  as  Aristotle  observes, 
f  •tcvMfud^  fioMfvfa,  the  government  ofafamiljf  u 
furtwolly  MOfuremcot,  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  often  arbitrarily  administrated.  The  regal 
and  parental  tyrants  difler  only  in  the  extent  of 
tiietr  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
The  same  passions  cause  the  same  miseries; 
except  that  seldom  any  prince,  however  despotic, 
baa  so  far  shaken  off  all  awe  of  the  public  eye, 
as  to  venture  up6n  those  freaks  of  injustice 
which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  dwelhug.  Capricious  injunctions, 
partial  decisions,  unequal  allotments,  distribu- 
^ns  of  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fancy,  and 
punishments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
oflfence  but  by  the  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too 
frequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
&ther. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others,  no 
man  will  confess,  and  yet  what  otlier  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel  7    The  king  may  be  insti- 


gated by  one  man  to  the  destruction  of  another; 
he  may  sometimes  think  himself  endangered  by 
the  virtues  of  a  subject ;  he  may  dread  the  suc- 
cessful general  or  the  popular  orator ;  his  avarice 
mav  point  out  golden  confiscations;  and  his 
guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure  by 
cutting  off  all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  wJio  were  born  to  his  protection,  of 
those  who  can  disturb  liim  with  no  competition, 
who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils?  Why  cow- 
ards are  cruel  may  be  easily  discovered ;  but  for 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice, 
can  that  man  delight  in  oppression  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  ? 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
with  this  aggravation,  that  those  whom  he  in- 
jures are  always  in  his  sight  The  iniustice  of  a 
prince  is  often  exercised  upon  tlioseof  whom  he 
never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge ; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether 
of  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns.  But 
the  domestic  oppressor  dooms  himself  to  gaze 
upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  every  moment 
the  effects  of  his  own  barbarities.  He  that  can 
bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  those  who  sur- 
round him,  and  can  walk  nith  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see 
submissive  miserv  without  relenting,  and  mecft 
without  emotion  the  eye  that  implores  mercy  or 
demands  justice,  will  scarcely  be  amendea  by 
remonstrance  or  admonition ;  he  has  found 
means  of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and 
arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  happi- 

Ciucss  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to 
e  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  because 
he  less  provides  for  the  happiness  oi  himself. 
Every  man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would 
willingly  be  loved  ;  every  man  hopes  to  live 
long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  de- 
pend for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  others.  But  how  has  he  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  assistance  of  his  children,  and  whose 
bed  must  be  surrounded  in  his  last  hours,  in  the 
hours  of  languor  and  dejection,  of  impatience 
and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom  his  hfe  is  in- 
different, or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  is 
desirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome 
provocation,  and  those  who  have  been  harassed 
by  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  suffered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal,  cut  surely  no  resent- 
ment can  he  equally  painful  with  kindness  thus 
undeserved,  nor  can  severer  punishment  be  im- 
precated upon  a  man  not  wholly  lost  in  mean- 
ness and  stupidity,  than  through  the  tediousness 
of  decrepituae,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindness 
of  his  own  children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute 
but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  to 
mercy. 
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Qpfid  iMm  tit  Pyladet  hoe  tempore^  noii  tit  Orestes 

Mirarisf     Ptflades,  Marce,  bibebat  idem. 
Ifec  meliar  psmis,  turdutve  dabatur  Oresti : 

Sed  par,  mtqve  eadem  cana  duobtis  erat. 
Te  Cadwuta  Tyros,  me  pimguis  Gallia  vestit : 

Vie  tepurpureum,  Marce,  eagattu  amemJ 
Ut  prmstemPyladen,  aliquis  miki  pr^atet  Orestem, 

Hoc  non  fit  verbis ;  Marce^  ut  ameris,  ama, 

MART.  VI.  11. 

Yoa  wonder  now  that  no  man  seei 

Such  friends  us  those  of  ancient  Greece. 

Here  lay  the  point : — Orestes'  meat 

Was  just  the  same  his  friend  did  eat 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 

Was  better,  Pylades,  than  thine. 

In  home-spun  russet  1  am  dress'd ; 

Your  cloth  is  always  of  the  best ; 

But,  honest  Marcus,  if  you  please 

To  choose  me  for  your  Py lad  es, 

Remember,  words  alone  are  vain  ; 

Love — if  you  would  be  loved  again. — r.  lewis. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  justly,  censured  than  ingratitude. 
There  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  looking  on 
those  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  repay 
kindness  and  assistance  with  hatred  or  neglect, 
as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickedness;  nor  will  he,  who  has  once  been 
clearly  detected  in  acts  of  injury  to  his  benefac- 
tor, deserve  to  be  numbered  among  social  beings; 
he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  confidence,  to  in- 
tercept sympathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  at- 
tention wholly  on  himself. 

There  is  always  danger  lest  the  honest  abhor- 
rence of  a  crime  should  raise  the  passions  with 
too  much  violence  against  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enor- 
mous it  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  stronger  evi- 
dence. The  charge  against  ingratitude  is  very 
general ;  almost  every  man  can  tell  what  favours 
e  has  conferred  upon  insensibility,  and  how 
much  happiness  ho  has  bestowed  without  re- 
turn ;  but  perhaps  if  these  patrons  and  protec- 
tors were  confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast 
of  having  befriended,  it  would  oflcn  appear  that 
they  consulted  only  their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and 
repaid  themselves  their  petty  donatives  by  grati- 
fications of  insolence  and  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has 
been  passed  m  a  dependent  state,  and  conse- 
quentfy  I  have  received  many  favours  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  whose  expense  I  have  been 
maintained ;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  my  heart  any 
burning  gratitude  or  tumultuous  affection  ;  and 
as  I  would  not  willingly  suppose  myself  less 
susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  I  shall  lay  the  history  of  my  life  before 
you,  that  you  may  by  your  judgment  of  my 
conduct,  either  reform,  or  confirm,  my  present 
■entimcnts. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  ancient 
and  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  e<^ual 
birth,  whose  fortune  joined  to  his  own  might 
have  supported  his  posterity  in  honour;  but 
being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  post,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaymg  his  elegance  and 
politeness.   My  mother  was  equally  pleased  with 


splendour  and  equally  careless  of  expense ;  th^ 
both  justified  their  profusion  to  themselves  by 
endeavouring  to  believe  it  necessary  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  acquaintance,  and  improvement 
of  their  interest ;  and  whenever  any  place  be- 
came vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid.  In  the 
midst  of  these  hopes  my  father  was  snatched 
away  by  an  apoplexy  ;  and  my  mother  who  had 
no  pleasure  but  in  dress,  equipage,  assemblies, 
and  compliments,  finding  that  she  coidd  live  no 
longer  in  her  accustomed  rank,  sunk  into  dejec- 
tion, and  in  two  years  wore  out  her  life  with 
envy  and  discontent. 

I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  yoimger  than 
myself  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We 
were  not  yet  capable  of  observing  how  much 
fortune  influences  affection,  but  nattered  our 
selves  on  the  road  with  the  tenderness  and  re- 
gard with  which  we  should  be  treated  by  oar 
uncle.  Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  thaa 
malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our  young 
cousms,  and  for  the  first  month  more  frequently 
consoled  than  upbraided ;  but  in  a  short  time 
we  foq^d  our  prattle  repressed,  our  dress  ne* 
glected,  our  endearments  unregarded,  and  our 
requests  referred  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and 
eveiy  day  produced  new  insults.  We  were  soon 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  cousins,  to  whom  we 
sunk  into  humble  companions  without  choice  or 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opiniona, 
facilitate  their  desires,  and  accompany  their  ram- 
bles. It  was  unfortunate  that  our  early  intro* 
duction  into  polite  company,  and  habitual  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  such  an 
appearance  of  superiority  to  the  awkward  basb* 
fulness  of  our  relations,  as  naturally  drew  respect 
and  preference  from  every  stranger;  and  my 
aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  own 
children  while  they  were  sculking  in  comers  for 
fear  of  notice,  and  hanging  down  their  hetdi 
in  silent  confusion,  by  relating  the  indiscretion 
of  our  father,  displaying  her  own  kindness,  la* 
mcnting  the  misery  of  birth  without  estate,  tod 
declaring  her  anxiety  for  our  future  provisioo, 
and  the  expedients  which  she  had  formed  to  se- 
cure us  from  those  follies,  or  crimes,  to  whkb 
the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  often  gires 
occasion.  In  a  short  time  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  such  vexatious  mistakes  ;  we  were  tokl 
that  fine  clothes  would  only  fill  our  heads  with 
false  expectations,  and  our  dress  was  therefore 
accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lasting  pain  from  insolence  or  ne- 
glect; but,  finding  that  we  were  favoured  and 
commended  by  all  whose  interest  did  not  prompt 
them  to  discountenance  us,  preserved  our  titi- 
city  and  spirit  to  years  of  greater  sensibihty.  It 
then  became  irksome  and  disgusting  to  Cve 
without  any  principle  of  action  but  the  will  of 
another ;  and  we  oflon  met  privately  in  the  fa^ 
den  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  ease  oor 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  pee- 
vishness, and  affront. 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  nod 
tokens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  name,  whicn  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  and  yet  may  by  coatino*! 
repetition  make  day  pass  afler  day  in  soifow 
and  in  terror.    Phrases  of  cursory  compliment 
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and  established  salutation  may,  by  a  difierent 
modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance, convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be 
changed  from  indications  of  respect  to  expres- 
sions of  scorn.  The  dependant  vrho  cultivates 
delicacy  in  himself,  very  little  consults  his  own 
tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every  mo- 
ment discovering  some  petulance  of  accent,  or 
arrogance  of  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interroga- 
tion, orqi^uicknessof  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
to  my  rmnd,  and  whicn  I  feel  more  acutely  as  I 
know  not  how  to  resent  it 

You  are  not  however  to  imagine  that  I  think 
myself  discharged  from  the  duties  of  ^titude, 
only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust  their 
looks,  or  tune  their  voices,  to  my  expectation. 
The  insolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
negative  rudeness  or  obliquities  of  insult.  I  am 
often  told  in  express  terms  of  tlie  miseries  from 
which  chanty  has  snatched  me,  while  multitudes 
are  suffered  by  relations  equally  near  to  devolve 
upon  the  parish :  and  have  more  than  once  heard 
it  numbered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  table  with  my  cousins. 

That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stings  of 
inferiority.  My  mquiries  are  neglected,  my 
opinion  is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  contro- 
rerted,  and,  as  insolence  always  propagates  it- 
self, the  servants  overlook  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
master :  if  I  call  modestly  I  am  not  heard  ; 
if  loudly,  my  usurpation  of'^ authority  is  checked 
by  a  ^neral  frown.  I  am  often  obliged  to  look 
DOiinvited  upon  delicacies,  and  sometimes  desired 
to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences. 
The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  exposed  would 

£'we  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by 
e  tears  of  my  sister,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
loarly  tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  per- 
lecution.  As  it  is  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
yf  Venice,  that  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a 
ilaye  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cou- 
nn  in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at 
lie  table.  Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  suffer  her 
o  appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  so- 
idt  notice  or  expect  admiration  :  and  when  they 
ire  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their 
loura  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is  sometimes 
mUed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with  contemptu- 
nm  freedoms,  and  dismissed  to  her  needle  wnen 
ler  place  is  supplied.  The  heir  has  of  late,  by 
he  instigation  of  his  sisters,  begun  to  harass  witli 
Jownish  jocularity  ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make 
lis  first  rude  essays  of  his  waggery  upon  her ; 
tnd  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement, 
yf  his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious 
imtality  as  I  cannot  bear,  though  I  cannot  pu- 
liafait 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much 
ire  can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence  exert- 
)d  on  terms  like  these?  to  beneficence  which 
loUutes  its  gifts  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly 
nld  to  pander  to  pride  7  I  would  wiHingly  be  told 
irhether  insolence  does  not  reward  its  own  libe- 
"alities,  and  whether  he  that  exacts  servility  can, 
irith  justice,  at  the  same  time  expect  aflection  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Htpbrdulus. 
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O  muHtra  ncndum 

InUlUcta  Deum ! 


Thou  chiefett  good ! 


LUCAN. 


Bestowed  by  Ileavea,  but  seldom  understood. 


KOWS. 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfor- 
tunes are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
escaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosophers  have  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they 
cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  persuading  us  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  igno- 
rance or  pcrverseness,  and  that  nature  has  an- 
nexed to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum- 
stances some  advantage  sufficient  to  overba- 
lance all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected 
of  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  destroy  sens^ 
bility,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
inefiicacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  pane- 
gyrists of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained 
applause  to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  their 
arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  most 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been 
able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish  of  oppression, 
the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings  of 
want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  something  has  been 
performed ;  though  the  discoveries  or  acquisi- 
tions of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  animate  his  mdustry.  The  antidotes  with 
which  philosophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life, 
though  they  cannot  give  it  salubrity  ana  sweet- 
ness, have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness  and  con- 
tempered  its  malignity ;  the  balm  which  she 
drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  abates  their 
pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  secure  ourselves  from  vain  and  immoderate 
disquiet ;  we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that 
strength  which  would  be  unprofitably  wasted  in 
wild  efibrts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  cir- 
cumspection whicn  may  enable  us  to  seize  every 
support,  and  improve  every  alleviation.  This 
calmness  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  as  the  at- 
tention is  more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmmgled  unabated  evil,  and 
divertea  to  those  accidental  benefits  which  pru 
dence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  in 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  "  He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  ad- 
versity," says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  but  on 
one  side,  and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture." He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their  coasts  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  xXctova  tiSuts  with 
mcrease  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views  and 
multiplied  ideas. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion  and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  tne  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily  com- 
prehends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  eznausts 
any  single  subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  in- 
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qoiries ;  and,  m  proportion  is  the  intellectual 
eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it  must  be  gratiticd 
with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and  bolder 
excursions  :  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  plea- 
sures of  thought,  a  more  powerful  incitement  to 
any  undertaking,  than  tlie  hope  of  filling  their 
fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts, 
and  enlightening  their  reason. 

When  Jason,  in  Valerius  Flaccua,  would  in- 
cline the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him 
in  the  first  essay  of  navigation,  he  disperses  his 
apprehensions  of  danger  by  representations  of 
the  new  tracts  of  earth  andf  heaven,  which  the 
expedition  would  spread  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tells  him  with  what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  re- 
turn of  the  countries  which  they  shall  have  seen, 
and  the  toils  which  they  have  surmouAted. 

O  quoMium  ttrrtt^  quantum  eognoteere  eelt, 
Permismm  est !  pelagua  quantoa  ^erimms  in  unu ! 
Ifunc  fortangrmvt  reria  opus :  sea  l^a  recurret 
Cum  ratis,  et  earam  cum^am  miki  redtdtt  loleon ; 
Quis  pudor  hen  nostras  Ubi  tunc  audire  Idborta ; 
Qjuam  refer  am  viMOt  tua  per  suspiriagente*  I 

Led  by  our  stars,  what  tracks  immense  we  trace ! 

From  seas  remote,  what  fuods  of  science  raise! 

A  pain  to  thought:  But  when  th'  heroic  band 

Returns  applauded  tu  their  native  land, 

A  life  domestic  you  will  then  deplore. 

And  sigh,  while  I  describe  the  various  shore. 

EDW.  CAVE. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  b^  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  defiance,  and 
commit  hia  life  to  tlie  winds  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives have  in  all  aaes  had  the  same  effect  upon 
those  whom  the  desire  of  fame  or  wisdom  has 
distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and 
that  a  happy  situation  hides  from  us  so  Targe  a 
part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many 
who  repine  at  the  si^ht  of  affluence  and  splen- 
dour will  be  much  diminished ;  for,  such  is  the 
delight  of  mental  superiontv,  that  none  on  whom 
nature  or  study  have  conferred  it,  would  pur- 
chase the  gifls  of  fortune  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Se- 
neca may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic 
ornaments,  he  has  justly  represented  it  as  afibrd- 
ing  some  opportunities  of  observation,  which  can- 
not be  founa  in  continual  success ;  he  has  truly 
asserted,  that  to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  in- 
struction, and  that  to  Uve  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ig- 
norance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  think- 
ing that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity 
is  necessary  to  a  just  sense  of  better  fortune ;  for 
the  good  of  our  present  state  is  merely  compara- 
tive, and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  and  harass  him,  if  he  does 
not  know  how  much  he  escapes.  The  lustre  of 
diamonds  is  invigorated  hj  the  interposition  of 
darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of  a  picture  are  created 
by  the  shades.  The  highest  pleastire  which  na- 
ture has  indulged  to  sensitive  perception  is  that 
of  rest  afler  fatfgue  ;  yet,  that  state  which  labour 
heightens  into  delight,  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and 
is  incapable  of  satisfying  the  mind  without  the 
superaadition  of  diversified  amusements. 

Prosperity,  as  is  truly  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
much  obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No 
man  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers 


by  unactive  speculation.  That  forthnde  wladi 
has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prodenoe  which 
has  surmounted  no  difficulties,  that  iutegritj 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptatkmsy  can 
at  best  be  considered  Init  as  gold  not  yet  brought 
to  the  test,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  can- 
not be  assigned. 

*^  He  that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adveiw 
sary,  may  receive,"  says  the  philoaopher,  ^  ths 
reward  of  victory,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  honour."  It  it  be  the  highest  happiness  of 
man  to  contemplate  himself  with  satisfaction,  and 
to  receive  the  ^ratulations  of  his  own  conadeDce; 
he  whose  courage  has  made  way  amidst  the  tur- 
bulence of  opposition,  and  whose  vigour  hu 
broken  through  the  snares  of  distress,  has  many 
advantages  over  those  that  have  slept  in  ths 
shades  ojf  indolence,  and  whose  retrospect  <^  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  rising 
upon  day,  and  year  gliding  afler  year. 

Equafly  necessary  is  some  variety  offbrtoiielo 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  }nind|^ 
and  afiections  of  mankind.  Princes,  when  ther 
would  know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  thor 
subjects,  find  it  necessary  to  steal  away  fran 
guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on  equal  toini 
among  the  people.  To  him  who  is  known  ts 
have  uie  power  of  doing  good  or  haini.  iKhthinffit 
shown  in  its  natural  form.  The  behaviour  ofil 
that  approach  him  is  regulated  by  his  booMW^ 
their  narratives  are  adapt^  to  his  inclination,  and 
their  reasonings  determined  hy  his  opiuoof; 
whatever  can  alarm  suspicion  or  excite  lesfls^ 
ment  is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothing  appetn 
but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ardour  or  afte- 
tion.  It  ma)r  be  observed,  that  the  unvaried  eon* 
plaisance  which  ladies  have  the  rieht  of  exacting 
keeps  them  generally  unskilled  in  human  natBre; 
prosperity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  pnngi- 
tives,  and  therefore  must  he  always  in  danger  of 
female  ignorance.  Truth  is  scarcely  to  benBtid^ 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  *  '  ^ 
to  conceal  it 
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iiveLplBuftToi  Kpiftavrat, 
Tovro  &  iift^)^avov  cb^^Wf 
''0,ri  vvVf  Koi  Iv  TiKtV' 
tH,  i^fprarov  ivipi  rv^civ. 

Bat  wrapt  in  error  is  the  hammn  miad. 
And  human  bliss  ia  ever  insecure : 

Know  we  what  fortune  jet  remains  bekiadt 
Know  we  bow  long  tiie  present  ahall  eadaref 


The  writers  of  medicine  and  physiology  htfs 
traced,  with  great  appearance  of  accunoy^tiM 
effects  of  time  upon  the  human  body,  by  markim 
the  various  periods  of  the  constitution,  and  ihi 
several  stages  by  which  animal  life  makes  ill  h^ 
gress  from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Thooch  miir 
observations  have  not  enabled  them  In  iBliiWf 
how  manhood  majr  be  accelerated,  or  old  acil^ 
tarded,  yet  surely  if  they  be  considered  oSn[« 
the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they  are  of  eqauw 
portance  with  conjectures  on  things  iiiinumiMli, 
with  catalogues  of'^the  fixed  stars,  and  caladUhBi 
of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  pUhi^ 
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phera  to  htre  considered  with  equal  care  the  cli- 
macterics of  the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the 
ime  at  which  everv  passion  begins  and  ceases 
o  predominate,  and  noted  the  regular  variations 
if  desire,  and  the  succesA>n  of  one  appetite  to 
mother. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
itated  with  equal  certainty ;  our  bodies  grow  up 
mder  the  care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  little 
m  our  own  management,  that  something  more 
han  negligerice  is  necessary  to  discompose  their 
ttructure,  or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds 
ire  committed  in  a  sreat  measure  first  to  the  direc- 
ion  of  others,  and  allerwurds  of  ourselves.  It 
iroold  be  difficult  to  protract  the  weakness  of  in- 
kncy  beyond  the  usual  time ;  but  the  mind  may 
M-Tery  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improve- 
nent ;  and  the  bulk  and  strenMh  of  manhood 
mist,  without  the  assistance  of  education  and  in- 
itmction,  be  informed  only  with  the  understand- 
Bff  of  a  child. 

z  et,  amidst  all  the  disorder  and  inequality 
rhich  variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversa- 
ioo,  and  employment,  produce  in  the  intellectual 
idrances  of  different  men,  there  is  still  discover- 
dy  by  a  vigilant  spectator,  such  a  general  and 
emote  similitude,  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
•me  eooimon  nature  affected  by  external  cir- 
omttances  indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
be  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  round  about 
m  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
Qd  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
versions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes : 
od  though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  life  opens 
rider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
obes  determine  us  to  different  paths ;  yet  as 
weij  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abstracted,  is 
•eessitated,  in  its  present  state  of  union,  to  re* 
ehre  its  informations,  and  execute  its  purposes  by 
bm  intervetition  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
or  corporeal  nature  communicates  itself  to  our 
■tellectual  operations  j  and  those  whose  abili- 
iest>r  knowledge  inolme  them  most  to  deviate 
rom  the  jj^eneral  round  of  life,  are  recalled  from 
eeentricity  bvthe  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consiaer  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
Mind  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular 
icalty  is  more  eminently  employed.  W  hen  the 
reasures  of  knowledge  are  first  opened  before 
IS,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
did  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexa- 
■ined  seems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
loul  is  principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
nltory  curiositj.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every 
ibiect,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  flies  with 
iqtial  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up 
ooae  sad  unconnected  ideas,  but  starts  away 
Srom  systems  and  complications,  which  would 
ilbaUlKt  the  rapidity  of  her  transitions,  and  detain 
lar  long  in  the  same  pursuit 

When  a  number  of^distinct  images  are  collect- 
id  by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy 
isbvned  in  arranging  them ;  and  combines  them 
into  pleasing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to 
Ifa0  xvalities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and 
MW  olMervations  rectify  the  former.  While  the 
jirilgBient  is  yet  uninformed,  and  unable  to  com- 
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are  sooner  disgusted  with  copies  in  whidi  there 
appears  no  resemblance.  We  first  discard  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  probability,  but  at  last  become 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood, 
however  specious,  and,  from  the  imitations  of 
truth,  which  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  afiec* 
tions  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  rea- 
son ;  we  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  but  in  com- 
paring arguments^  stating  propositions,  disen- 
tanghng  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deserted,  and  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  exercised  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cau- 
tious steps  up  the  narrow  tracts  of  demonstration. 
Whatever  say  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead  atten- 
tion, is  contemptuously  rejected,  and  every  dis- 
guise in  which  enor  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully 
observed,  till,  by  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
contestable or  unsuspected  propositions  are  esta- 
blished, and  at  last  concatenatt^d  into  arguments, 
or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
the  mind  Ties  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new  con- 
quests or  excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  rccol- 
leetion  and  narrative;  the  opinions  are  settled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against 
any  new  intelligence ;  tne  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low must  pass  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  al- 
ready collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
received  ;  nothing  is  hencefor>vard  so  odious  as 
opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
the  happiness  of  our  first  years  nothing  more 
seems  necessary  than  freedom  from  restraint; 
every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  lef\  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
tiloe,  he  was  once  content  without  the  superad- 
dition  of  any  actual  pleasure.  The  new  world  is 
itself  a  banouet:  and,  till  we  have  exhausted  the 
freshness  ot  life,  we  have  always  about  us  suffi- 
cient gratifications  :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to 
play,  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  Hith  negative 
felicity,  and  are  soUcited  by  our  senses  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  dehghts,  as  the  taste  of 
him  who  has  satisfied  his  hunger  mnst  be  excited 
by  artificial  stimulations.  The  siropHcity  of  na- 
tural amusement  is  now  past,  and  art  and  con- 
trivance must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but  in  time, 
art  like  nature  is  exhausted,  and  the  senses  can 
no  longer  supply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect 

The  attention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure 
to  interest,  in  which  pleasure  is  perhaps  included, 
though  diffiised  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protractea 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dances 
before  the  eyes  but. wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear,  but  the  voice  of  fame;  wealth,  to 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  other  aspires ;  power,  which 
all  wish  to  obtain  within  their  circle  of  action ; 
and  fame  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean, 


the  draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals,    however  wise  or  ignorant,  was  yet  able  to  despise 


Now  prudence  and  foresight  exert  their  influence ; 


pimfllieBble  virtues,  and  inimitable  characters ;  I  no  hour  is  devoted  wholly  to  any  presmt  enjoy- 
M^  in  proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunitH|  I  men  ,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates  in  itsell^  but 
if  aequainting  ourselves  with  living  natin%|BI  every  motion  is  referred  to  some  distant  end ;  the 
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aooompUihnieiit  of  one  deiign  begins  another, 
and  the  ultimate  wish  is  always  pushed  off  to  its 
former  distance. 

At  length  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain, 
and  power  to  be  dangerous ;  the  man  whose  vi- 
gour and  alacrity  begin  to  forsake  him,  by  de- 
grees contracts  his  designs,  remits  his  former 
multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his 
regard  to  any  other  honour  than  the  reputation 
of  wealth,  or  any  other  influence  than  his  power. 
Avarice  is  generally  the  last  passion  ot  those 
lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squandered 
in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  ambition. 
He  that  sinks  under  the  fatigue  of  getting  wealth, 
lulls  hia  a^e  witli  the  milder  business  of  saving  it 

I  have  m  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as 
actuated  only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to 
their  own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior 
principles,  by  which  the  force  of  external  agents 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporary  preva- 
lence of  passions  restrained.  Nature  will  indeed 
always  operate,  human  desires  will  be  always 
ranging ;  but  these  motions,  though  very  powers 
ful,  are  not  resistless ;  nature  may  be  regulated, 
and  desires  governed  ;  and,  to  contend  with  the 
predominance  of  successive  passions,  to  be  en- 
dangered first  by  one  afiection,  and  then  by  ano- 
ther, is  the  condition  upon  which  we  are  to  pass 
our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that  state 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  disap- 
pointment, and  to  change. 


No.  152.]  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  1751. 

— Trutia  nueatum 
Ftdtum  verba  aeeent,  iratum  plena  mtnarwii. 

HOK. 

Dirastroui  word*  can  beit  diaaitera  show 
lo  anf  rjr  phrase  the  angry  passions  flow. 

KLTHINSTOM. 

**  It  was  the  wisdom,*'  says  Seneca, "  of  anciont 
times  to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most 
illustrious."  If  Uiis  rule  be  applied  to  works  of 
genius,  scarcely  any  species  of  composition  de- 
serves more  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epistolary 
style,  since  none  is  of  more  various  or  frequent 
use,  through  the  whole  subordination  of  human 
life. 

It  has  yet  happened,  that  among  the  numerous 
writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  per- 
haps always  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in 
elegance  and  accuracy,  to  those  of  any  other 
country,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except 
such  as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  public 
trusts,  and  during  the  transaction  of  great  affiiirs ; 
which,  though  they  afford  precedents  to  the  mi* 
nister,  and  memorials  to  the  historian,  are  of  no 
use  aa  examples  to  the  familiar  style,  or  models 
of  private  correspondence. 

If  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  de- 
ficiency has  happened  in  the  hterature  of  a 
country,  where  all  indulge  themselves  with  so 
little  danger  in  speaking  and  writing,  may  we 
pot  without  cither  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform 
them,  that  it  must  be  imputed  to  our  contempt 
of  trifles,  and  our  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
public  7  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  fill 
the  world  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can  I 
be  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employmenU  of  I 


the  busy,  or  the  amusemeots  of  the  gay, 
give  way  .to  narratives  of  our  private  afiuiii 
complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of  fondnesi^ 
or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  hy 
which  the  wits  of  France  have  signalized  theu 
names,  will  prove  that  other  natioos  need  not  bo 
discouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability  ;  for  surely  it  ia  not  Jttj 
difficult  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  Is 
magnify  famiUar  incidents,  repeat  adulatory  pro- 
fessions, accumulate  servile  hyperboiea.  and 
produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  desfiksUa 
remains  of  Voiture  and  Scarron. 

Yet,  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  a(bkt 
considerable  only  by  their  frequent  oocurmo^ 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  which  our  ooodttoa 
allows,  must  be  produced  by  giving  ftlegsnce  ti 
trifles,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  becioi 
little  without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  ^ 
necessary  intercourse  of  civility,  and  fiU  up  thi 
vacuities  of  actions  by  agreeable  appearaaoei. 
It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  such  d 
our  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  <^  deo^ 
rating  insignificance,  had  supplied  us  with  a  ftv 
sallies  of  innocent  gayety,  efiusions  of  honest  tea* 
derness,  or  exclamations  of  unimportant  bony. 

Precept  has  generally  been  posteiior  to  po^ 
formance.  The  art  of  composing  works  of  g^ 
nius  has  never  been  taught  but  by  the  exaaiplt 
of  those  who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment  As  «• 
have  few  letters,  wc  have  likewise  few  critkiiM 
upon  the  epistolary  style.  The  observalioM 
with  which  Walsh  has  mtroduced  his  pages  «f 
inanity,  are  such  as  give  him  little  claim  to  tl» 
rank  assigned  him  by  Dryden  among  the  ciitica 
"  Letters,"  says  he,  "  are  intended  as  lesoih 
blances  of  conversation,  and  the  chief  eioiU 
Icnces  of  conversation,  are  good-humoiir  sad 
eood-breeding."  This  remark,  eooally  YalasUs 
tor  its  novelty  and  propriety,  he  dilates  and  oh 
forces  with  an  appearance  of  complete  scqia> 
escence  in  his  own  discovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  n^ni 
qualities  of  a  letter.  It  haa  been  always  kaova 
that  he  who  endeavours  to  please  must  appstr 
pleased,  and  he  who  would  not  provoke  leds* 
ncss  must  not  practise  it  But  the  qnortifin 
among  tho^e  who  establish  rules  for  an  epiito* 
lary  performance  is,  how  gayety  or  civility  wfkj 
be  properly  expressed ;  as  among  the  cotKt  ii 
history  it  is  not  contested  whether  truth  oo^  to 
be  preserved,  but  by  what  mode  of  dictioB  itii 
best  adorned. 

As  letters  are  written  on  all  aubjeclii  ia  aB 
states  of  mind,  they  cannot  be  properly  radwrf 
to  settled  rules,  or  described  by  any  amgle  «ki' 
racteristic ;  and  we  may  safely  diaentangli  Ml 
minds  from  critical  embarraaaments  byMta 
mining  that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  bat  JH 
form,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  reiuaed  MifiiiiwiM 
which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  mfdwiiV 
treating  the  same  subject    The  qualiltei^lk 
epistolary  style  most  frequenUy  reqoind^  ** 
ease  and  simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  uoii^Mpi 
diction,  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  oMpi 
sentiments.    But  these  directions  are  oo  MiV 
applied  to  use,  than  their  scantineaa  and  IHp^ 
fection  become  evident    Lettera  are  w^nt  li 
the  great  and  to  the  mean^  to  the  leamed^KM 
^IBorant,  at  rest  and  in  distresa,  in  spoit  tmi'^ 
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puibo.  Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than 
ease  and  laxity  of  expression,  when  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  impresses  solicitude,  or  the 
dignitj  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  con- 
formity to  nature  is  true,  because  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make  any  composition 
beantifui  or  just  But  it  is  natural  to  depart 
from  familiarity  of  language  upon  occasions  not 
fiuniliar.  Whatever  elevates  tne  sentiments  will 
consequently  raise  the  expression ;  whatever 
GUb  u8  with  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  some 
perturbation  of  images  and  some  figurative  dis- 
tortions of  phrase.  Wherever  we  are  studious 
to  please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
thowhts,  and  endelivour  to  recommend  our 
opinion  by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  me- 
thod, and  elegance  of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scene  be  al- 
lowed by  Horace  to  raise  their  language  in  the 
tnnaports  of  anger  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of 
tragedy,  the  epistolary  writer  may  likewise  with- 
bat  censure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat- 
ter. If  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  may 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  historian  deduce 
tlwm  Aom  their  causes,  connect  them  with  the 
concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their  conse- 
qilcnc^s.  If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  esta- 
olished,  or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
hb  mar  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety 
bf  aylfogistic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be 
aTCfted.  or  a  benefit  implored,  he  may,  without 
iuij  violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every 

C>wer  of  rhetoric  to  his  assistance,  and  try  every 
let  at  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart. 
Letters  that  have  no  other  end  than  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  correspondent  are  more  pro- 
perly regulated  by  critical  precepts,  because  the 
aitter  and  style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  rules 
mre  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conceive 
art  graceful,  and  others  think  negligence  amia- 
hle  ;  some  model  them  by  the  sonnet,  and  will 
ftlUiw  them  no  means  of  delighting  but  the  soft 
tm|riM  of  calm  mellifluence  ;  others  adjust  ihem 
hfme  epiffnim,  and  expect  pointed  sentences 
aad  forcib^  periods.  The  one  party  considers 
esempdon  from  faults  as  the  height  of  excel- 
laoee,  the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence 
M  the  mosi  disgusting  fault ;  one  avoids  cen- 
ilire^  the  other  aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always 
im  danger  of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on 
tbe  brink  of  aflectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it 
fMet  necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  artificial 
Cnbelliahments,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
ijAM  the  art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  th^t, 
WBF  Pliny,  sends  his  Triend  a  portion  for  ha 
Jia^ghter,  will,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  ad- 
iniMf  find  meane  of  exciting  gratitude,  and  se- 
cibiog  acceptance  ;  but  he  that  has  no  present 
ift  Muie  but  a  garland,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
^faHomty,  must  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
iii  talanner  of  giving  it 

purpose  for  which  letters  are  written 
no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  busi- 
iftnaacte<i^  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
lifiiient  either  love  or  esteem :  to  excite  love 
impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  we 
ver  aoilities.  Pleasure  will  generally 
iSk  0^^t  ^  abilities  are  displayed  by  scenes  of 
ttlftgMTi  points  of  conceit,  anexpected  sallies 


and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  always  require 
exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  building  which  has 
no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decorations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  dia* 
mond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  they  are  intend^  to  stand  for  things. 


No.  153.]      Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1751. 

T^rha  Retni  $efuitur  fortmutmy  ut  $§mper^  et  9dit 
Damnatos.  ivv. 

The  fickle  crowd  with  fortune  comet  uid  foeaf 
Wealth  still  finds  followers,  and  nusfortnne  fbet. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is 
rudeness.  He  that  has  an  unwelcome  message 
to  deliver,  may  give  some  proof  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction  and 
gradual  discovery,  because  the  mind,  upon  which 
the  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the 
collection  of  its  powers ;  but  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity  by  impatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  cor- 
respondents generally  secure  admission :  for  I 
have  too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  read  by  you  ^rith  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narra- 
tive ftas  no  other  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and 
corrobrate  yoiur  own  observations. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
patrimony  had  been  wasted  by  a  long  succession 
of  squanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any 
of  his  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  P'^HA 
genitors  had  devoted  to  the  hawk  and  hound,  P 
was  in  my  eighteenth  year  despatched  to  the  uni* 
versity,  without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never 
killed  a  single  woodcock,  ^  nor  partaken  one 
triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  ihe  university  I  continued  to  enlarge  my 
acquisitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  happw 
ness  which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and,  having  obtained  my  decree,  retired 
to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  I  should 
confine  that  applfbation  which  had  hitherto  been 
dissipated  in  general  knowledge.  Todehberate 
upon  a  choice  which  custom  and  honour  forbid 
to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reasonable,  yet,  to  let 
loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  witlt» 
out  danger;  new  motives  are  every  moment 
operating  on  every  side ;  and  mechanics  have 
long  ago  discovered,  that  contrariety  of  equal  at- 
tractions is  equivalent  to  rest 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertain^,  an 
old  adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with 
a  large  fortune :  which  he  had  so  much  harassed 
himself  in  obtaining,  that  sickness  and  inflrmity 
lefl  him  no  other  desire  than  to  die  in  his  native 
country.  His  wealth  easily  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  pass  his  life  with  us ;  and,  being 
incapable  of  any  amofaement  but  convenation, 
he  necessarily  became  familiarized  to  me,  whom 
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he  found  itudious  uid  domestic  Pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  importing  m}^  knowledge,  and 
eager  of  any  intelligence  that  might  increase  it,  I 
delighted  ms  curiosity  with  historical  narratives 
and  explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  va- 
nity by  inquiries  after  the  products  of  distant 
countries,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 

My  brother  mw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the 
favour  of  our  guest,  who  being  w^ithout  heirs  was 
naturally  expected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his 
friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor 
to  ingratiate  himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qua- 
lified to  soUcit  the  affection  of  a  traveller,  for  tlie 
remissness  of  his  education  had  left  him  without 
any  rule  of  action  but  his  present  iiumour.  He 
otten  forsook  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of 
an  adventure,  because  the  horn  sounded  in  the 
court-yard,  and  would  have  lost  an  opportunity, 
not  omy  of  knowing  the  history  but  sharing  tlic 
wealth  of  the  Mogul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new  point- 
er, or  the  sight  oia  horse-race. 

It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the 
profits  of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the 
tamily  by  whom  he  could  expect  them  to  be  ra- 
tionally enjoyed.  This  distinciion  drew  upon 
me  the  envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my 
father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  suffurs 
by  his  own  fault,  they  imputed  Uie  preference 
wliich  I  had  obtained  to  adulatory  compliances, 
or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  purpose  did  I 
call  upon  my  patron  to  attest  my  mnoccnee,  for 
who  will  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be  false  ?  In 
the  heat  of  disappointment  they  forced  their  in- 
mate by  repeated  insults  to  depart  from  the  house, 
and  I  was  soon,  by  the  same  treatment,  obliged 
to  follow  hiin. 

He  chose  his  residence  in  tlie  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rest,  tranquillity,  and  medicine,  re- 
stored him  to  part  of  the  health  which  he  hud  lost 
«)leased  myself  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
cly  to  obtain  an  immediate  possession  of  wealth 
which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  that  he  who  had  thus  distinguished 
me,  mi^ht  hope  to  end  his  life  without  a  total 
frustration  of  thoseWessings  which  whatever  be 
their  real  value,  he  had  sought  with  so  muob  dili- 
gence, and  purchased  with  so  many  vicissitudes 
of  danger  and  fatigue. 

He,  indeed,  lefl  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his 
recovery ,  for  he  was  willing  to  accustom  me 
early  to  the  use  of  money ;  and  set  apart  for  my 
expenses  such  a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared 
to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myself  that 
fortune  nas  teen  her  golden  cup  once  tasted  with- 
out inebriation.  Neither  my  modesty  nor  pru- 
dence were  overwhelmed  by  affluence  ;  my  ele- 
vation waa  without  insolence,  and  my  expense 
without  profusion.  Employing  the  influence 
which  money  always  confers  to  uie  improvement 
of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gay- 
ely,  and  in  conferences  of  Teaming,  appear^  m 
every  place  where  instruction  was  to  be  found, 
and  imagined  that,  ranging  through  all  the  diver- 
littei  of  ufe,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with 
himuui  nature,  and  learned  all  that  was  to  be 
known  of  the  waja  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered 
how  much  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  my 
knowledge,  and  found  thpli  accoroing  to  Sene- 
<^a*8  remark,  I  had  hitherto*,  iwen  the  world  but  on 


one  side.  My  patron'i  confidence  in  bb  ioerene 
of  strength  tempted  hia  to  carelesaueeaand  irre- 
gularity ;  he  caught  a  flhrer  by  riding  in  the  raio, 
of  which  he  died  delirious  on  the  third  day.  I 
buried  hnn,  without  any  of  the  heir's  afiectsd 
grief  or  secret  exultation  ;  then  preparins  to  takt 
a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  opened  his  do* 
set,  where  I  found  a  will  made  at  his  first  anWtl, 
by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the  chief  ioli^ 
ritor,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy  snfficie&t 
to  support  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  stodiea 

I  had  not  yet  found  such  charms  in  prospeiilj 
as  to  continue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injostioe^ 
and  made  haste  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  prefereact 
of  kindness,  but  hy  the  delays  of  indolence,  aod 
cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family  fl^w  fikf 
vultures  on  their  prey,  and  soon  made  my  disa^ 
pointment  pubUc  by  the  tumult  of  their  daini^ 
and  the  splendour  of  their  sorrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  ihoald 
repair  the  disappointment  I  could  not  hot  tD> 
uinph  in  my  long  list  of  friends,  which  comprised 
almost  every  name  that  power  or  knowledge  fls> 
titled  to  ermncnce,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  &eiih 
numerable  roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  wiiidi 
I  had  laid  open  to  myself  by  the  wise  use  of  tem- 
porary riches.  I  believed  nothing  necessary  bsl 
that  I  should  continue  that  acquaintance  towbick 
I  had  been  so  readily  admitted,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both  sides  witheqod 
ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  o^ 
dercd  a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  aanal 
circle  of  morning  visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  I 
saw  two  footmen  lollins  at  the  door,  who  told  nw 
without  any  change  of  posture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  that  their  master  was  at  home,  aod 
suffered  me  to  open  the  inner  door  without  uaA* 
ancc.  I  found  my  friend  standing,  and,  as  I  was 
tattling  with  my  former  freedom,  was  formally  eo- 
treated  to  sit  dovi  n  :  but  did  not  stay  to  be  &• 
voured  with  any  further  condescension. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of 
a  statesman,  who  received  me  with  an  embnce 
of  tenderness,  that  he  might  with  more  deo^ey 
publish  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  syoopbaiits 
about  him.  Afler  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-joober, 
and  left  me  exposed  to  the  scorn  oC  those  vbo 
had  lately  courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  in- 
terest 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  advised  me,  with  peat 
solemnitv,  to  think  of  some  settled  provisiDa  for 
life.  I  left  him,  and  hurried  away  to  an  oU 
friend,  who  professed  himself  unsuscepcM|  if 
any  impressions  from  prosperity  or  mismHft 
and  begged  that  he  might  see  me  when  he  wu 
more  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-seven  doors,  at  whi<^  I  knocked  ii 
the  first  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  moon- 
ing dress,  I  was  denied  admission  at  toittf^i 
was  suffered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  looa 
till  business  was  despatched ;  at  four,  was 
tained  with  a  few  questions  about  the 
at  one,  heard  the  footman  rated  fair  bri  ^ 
name ;  and  at  two  was  informed,  in  the 
casual  conversation,  how  much  a  man  of  wk 
degrades  himself  by  mean  company. 

My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  iiiuwitwi 
I  should  find  among  the  ladies ;  but  I  fouofl  Ihll 
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pstran  had  carried  all  mj  powers  of  pleasing 
to  the  grave.  I  had  fomniriy  been  celebrated  as  a 
wit  j  and  not  perceivingany  languor  in  my ima- 
siaatton,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  ^yety  which 
Dad  hitherto  broken  out  involuntanly  before  my 
MDtences  were  finished.  My  remarks  were  now 
heard  with  a  steady  countenance ;  and  if  a  fprl 
happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her 
forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt. 

Wherever  1  come  I  scatter  infirmities  and  dis- 
nse ;  every  lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too 
weary  to  walk  ;  all  wham  1  entreat  to  sing  are 
trouUed  with  colds :  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are 
lilKctod  with  the  headach  ;  it  I  invite  them  to  the 
fardens,  they  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

AU  this  might  be  endured ;  but  there  is  a  class 
if  mortals  who  think  my  understanding  impairefd 
prith  my  fortune,  exalt  tliemselves  to  Die  dignity 
)f  advice,  and,  whenever  we  happen  to  meet, 
Mesome  to  prescribe  my  conduct,  regulate  m^p 
loonomy,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race^ 
iqaally  impertinent  and  equally  despicable,  are 
trmry  moment  recommending  to  me  an  attention 
o  my  interest,  and  think  themselves  entitled,  by 
iMir  superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  I  speak 
ir  move  without  reflanl  to  profit 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth, 
kst  H  oonmiaAds  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the 
Ife  of  beauty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull,  and  autho- 
ily  to  the  timorous,  and  leaves  him  from  whom 
toeparts,  without  virtue  and  without  understand- 
ng^  the  sport  of  caprice,  the  scofT  of  insolence, 
he  slave  of  meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c. 
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VW  thee  mjr  tuneful  accents  will  I  rsite, 
MmA  treat  of  art*  disclosed  in  ancient  doys ; 
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direction  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study 
l^litica,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what 
laa  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govem- 
nmit ;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the 
iporid,  and  itosider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity 
ifeommunitiesis  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some 
in  worse  and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  must  be  pursued  by  him 
who  hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
OKHvledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  books,  the 
M^  to  contemplate  nature.  He  must  first  pos< 
jMUumself  of^the  intellectual  treasures  wn^h 
fl^cHigence  of  former  ages  haa  accumulated, 
md  then  endeavour  to  increase  them  by  his  own 
Bolioctions. 

ThA  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation 
ii  iflipatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  great  mas- 
Iei9  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely 
vboOjopon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  saga- 
d|S»  Tne  wits  of  these  happy  days  have  disce- 
rn way  to  fame,  which  the  dull  caution  of 
rious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt ;  they 
e  knots  of  sophistry  which  it  was  formerly 
Im  bwriness  of  years  to  untie,  solve  difficulties  by 
iodd«n  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  compre- 
bted  long  processes  of  argument  by  immediate 
iitiBtion. 


Men  who  have  flattered  themselves  into  this 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all 
who  waste  their  lives  over  books  as  a  race  of  in- 
ferior beings,  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual 
pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  remedy 
their  barrenness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  suc- 
cour their  feebleness  by  subi^iary  strength. 
They  presume  that  none  would  be  more  industri- 
ous than  they,  if  they  were  not  more  sensible  of 
deficiencies ;  and  readily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  his 
modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  however  certain  that  no  estimate  is  more 
in  danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  his  own  genius. 
It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  similitude, 
we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  young, 
sprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplish- 
ments by  comparison  with  theirs :  when  we  have 
once  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
X)ur  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desires  easily 
extend  it  over  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  ac- 
cident forces  us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow 
old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confirmed  in  her  dominion,  rear 
dily  listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothes 
the  slumber  of  lif<}  with  continual  dreams  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity 
of  conjecture,  soon  concludes  that  he  already  pos- 
sessess  whatever  toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He 
then  listens  with  eagerness  to  the  wild  objections 
which  folly  has  raised  against  the  common  means 
of  improvement:  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indi- 
gested knowledge;  describes  the  mischievous 
effects  of  heterogeneous  sciences  fermenting  in 
the  mind ; .  relates  the  blunders  of  lettered  igno- 
rance ;  expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of  those  who 
deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  ofi*authorit 
and  gives  vent  to  the  inflations  of  his  heart 
declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants 
universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are 
very  often  vain.  The  laurels  which  superficial 
acuteness  gains  in  triumphs  over  ignorance  un- 
supported by  vivacity,  are  onserved  by  Locke  to 
be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and  rational  dili- 
gence appear  against  her ;  the  sallies  of  gsyety 
are  soon  repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  and  the 
artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily  detected  by  those 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  question,  are 
not  easily  confotinded  or  surprised. 

But,  though  the  contemner  of  books  had  nei- 
ther been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  and 
was  really  bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  or- 
dinary abilities  of  mankind ;  yet  surely  such 
gifts  of  Providence  may  be  more  properly  urged 
as  incitements  to  labour,  than  encouragements 
to  negligence.  He  that  neglects  the  culture  of 
ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more  shamefully  cul- 
pable than  he  whose  field  would  scarcely  re* 
compense  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has 
been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue 
always  a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  labours 
of  past  ages,  the  world  must  remain  always  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discovenes  of 
every  man  must  terminate  in  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  studies  of^iiWery  age  be  employed  on 
questions  which  talk  past  generation  had  dis- 
cussed and  determined.    We  may  with  as  little 
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repid^eh  borrow  iHAice  ai  manufactures  from 
our  ancestbrs ;  and*  it  is  as  rational  to  live  in 
eaves  till  our  own  hands  have  erected  a  palace, 
as  to  reject  all  knowMge  of  architecture  which 
our  understandings  will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  quickest  mind  it  is  far 
easier  to  learn  than  to  invent  The  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  may  be  comprehended 
by  a  close  attention  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can 
flatter  himself  that  the  study  of  a  Ions  life  would 
have  enabled  him  to  discover  them,  when  he  sees 
them  yet  unknown  to  so  many  nations,  whom 
he  cannot  suppose  less  liberally  endowed  with 
natural  reason  than  the  Grecians  or  Egyptians. 

Every  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards 
perfection,  by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contem- 
porary students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of 
<me  age  innproving  on  another.  Sometimes  un- 
expected Mshes  of  instruction  were  struck  by 
the  fortuitous  collision  of  happy  incidents,  or  an 
involuntary  concurrence  of  ideas,  in  which  the 
pihilosopher  to  whom  they  happened  had  no  other 
merit  tnan  that  of  knowing  their  value,  and 
transmitting,  unclouded,  to  posterity,  that  lisht 
which  had  been  kindled  by  causes  out  of  his 
power.  The  happiness  of  these  casual  illumina- 
tions no  man  can  promise  to  himself,  because  no 
endearments  can  procure  them :  and,  therefore, 
whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  must 
submit  to  learn  from  others  what  perhaps  would 
have  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetration, 
had  not  some  remote  inquiry  brought  it  to  view ; 
as  treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercise  ot  their  com- 
mon occupations. 

The  man  whose  genius  qualifies  him  for  great 
undertakings,  must  at  least  be  content  to  learn 
from  books  the  present  state  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  that  he  may  not  ascribe  to  himself  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  known  ;  weary  his 
attentiou  with  experiments  of  which  the  event 
^jkasbeen  long  registered  ;  and  waste,  in  attempts 
^rhich  have  already  succeeded  or  miscarried, 
that  timifc  which  might  have  been  spent  with  use- 
fulness and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  literary  eminence. 
He  that  wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  bene- 
factors of  posterity,  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to 
the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors,  and  secure  his 
mevbory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  im- 
pravemenL  This  can  only  be  effected  by  lookins 
out  upon  the  wastes  of  the  intellectual  world,  and 
exterrain^  the  power  of  learning  over  regions  yet 
undisciphned  and  barbarous :  or  by  surveying 
more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving 
ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats  where 
me  Bculks  undetected  and  undisturbed.  Every 
science  has  its  difficulties,  wh  eh  yet  call  for  so- 
lution before  we  attempt  new  systems  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  every  country  has  its  forests  and 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and 
drain,  before  distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a 
necessary  discharge  of  the  exuberance  of  the 
inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
Whoever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind 
most  have  invention  in  the  design  or  the  execu- 
tion ;  either  the  effect  must  itself  be  new,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced.  Either  truths 
hitherto  unknown  must  b«  discovered,  or  those 
wtoch  are  already  known  enforced  by  stronger  | 


evidence,  facilitated  by  dterer  mMbbd,  or  dud- 
dated  by  brighter  illustiBtiona. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endiire  long  that 
is  not  rooted  in  nature,  and  maaurtd  by  art 
That  which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  mahgnitj, 
and  stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  mut 
contain  in  itself  some  ori^nal  priDci|^  of 
growth.  The  reputation  which  arises  from  tlit 
detail  of  transposition  of  borrowed  sentimoiti 
may  spread  for  a  while  like  ivy  on  the  riodof 
antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or 
contempt,  and  suffered  to  rot  unheeded  oa  the 
ground. 
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Our  barren  yean  are  past ; 

Be  this  of  life  the  first,  of  sioCh  the  lasL 


No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  fr^ 
quently  incurred  animadversion,  than  the  iMt|i> 
gence  with  which  men  overiook  their  own  faM% 
however  flagrant,  and  the  easiness  with  mtiA 
they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  repettedL 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  tM  qrs 
cannot  see  itself,  the  mind  has  no  Acuities  bf 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  state,  aodtbtt 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becomioj^  i^ 
quainted  with  our  real  characters ;  an  opoiot 
which,  like  innumerable  other  postulates,  aa 
inquirer  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  opoa 
very  little  evidence,  because  it  afibrda  a  ready 
solution  of  many  difficulties.  It  will  explsti 
why  the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to  fm* 
mote  the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  ' 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the 
nicety  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue^ 
them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  ooadtet; 
why  the  active  and  vigilant  resign  their  afiiii 
implicitly  to  the  management  of  others:  aad 
why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make  bomirtt 
preaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  sigh  oi  sol^ 
citude  or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commo&Mit 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  ooofess  it 
to  be  false?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  dedaimeii 
have  indulged  a  disposition  to  describe  te 
dominion  of  the  passions  as  extended  beyond 
the  limits  that  nature  assigned.  Sdf-Wte  ii 
of\en  rather  arrogant  than  bhnd :  it  does  aet 
hide  our  faults  from  oursdves,  but  penoades  oi 
that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others,  and  ^ 
poses  us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  «ii^ 
fess  them  to  be  jusL  We  are  secretly  oonseioai 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  ooooael 
from  the  public  eye,  and  please  oursdves  w/k 
innumerable  impostures,  by  which,  in  leili^i 
nobody  is  deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  intemd  mi^ 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  dat< 
rightly  concerning  his  own  character,  it 
mon  to  urge  the  success  of  the  most 
incredible  flattery,  and  the  resentment  ahliiit 
raised  by  advice,  however  soft,  benevoleii^  SM 
reasonable.  But  flattery,  if  its  operatioB  bi 
nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe  iti  as* 
ceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowled||iif 
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oar  fiulures,  and  to  ddight  us  rather  as  it  con- 
soles our  wants  than  displays  our  possessions. 
He  that  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by 
praiainff  him  (or  qualities  which  he  can  find  in 
mtMfAff  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
paaegyrist  who  enriches  him  with  adscititious 
czceUience.  Justpraise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery 
M  a  present  The  acknowledgment  of  those 
virtues  on  which  conscience  congratulates  us,  is 
a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exact  with 
confidence ;  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous 
endeavours  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  con- 
ieasion  of  sovereignty  over  rej^ons  never  con- 
quered, as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable 
claims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more  gra- 
tuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  oMD 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  has  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it 
■bows  us  that  we  are  known  to  others  as  well  as 
to  ourselves ;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  per- 
••cuted  with  hatred,  not  because  his  accusation 
ie  false,  but  because  he  assumes  that  superiority 
which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant  him,  and  has 
dafed  to  detect  what  we  desired  to  conceal. 
For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  inefiec- 
If  those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  de- 
without  inquiry  whither  they  are  going, 
had  deviated  ignorantly  frpm  the  paths  of  wis- 
fcpi»and  were  rushing  upon  dangers  unforeseen, 
IImj  would  readily  listen  to  information  that  re- 
B^lli  them  from  their  errors,  and  catch  the  first 
ikurm  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de- 
MOoncecL  Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
miatAke  it  for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more 
Doth  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own 
i  rather  than  approve  it  i  therefore  few  are 
ided  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof, 
t-'U  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  con- 
ly  powers  of  action  or  resistance.  He  that 
mgnreiy  informed  how  soon  profusion  will  an- 
Mmlate  bis  fortune,  hears  with  Uttle  advantage 
yimt  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next 
MCMKNi  of  expense,  because  advice  has  no  force 
ift  eopiiress  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
Mrtaioly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
pmve,  runa  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  new  course 
if  Imniry,  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated, 
MV  hia  appetite  weakened. 

Tbe  mischief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  per- 
■■des  any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but 
hat  it  suppresses  the  influence  of  honest  am- 
lition,  by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
|Moed  without  the  toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit 
tf  advice  arises  commonly,  not  from  any  new 
^ijkt  imparted  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  disco- 
~^~^  which  it  affords  of  the  public  sufirages.  He 
eould  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
ay,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  was 
iefimted. 
As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know 
commonly  with  many  aggravations  which 
IB  perspicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is, 
no  roan,  however  hardened  by  impu- 
fmr  dissipated  by  levity,  sheltered  by  hypo- 
>or  blasted  by  dismce,  who  does  not  intend 
itime  to  review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate 
remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue. 
~  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invita- 
are  offered  by 'pleasure  and  interest,  and 
baor  of  relbrmafion  it  always  delayed ;  every 


delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying 
itself  by  habit ;  and  the  ^shan^e  of  manners, 
thoufh  sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned, 
is  referred  to  the  time  when  some  cravinf  pas- 
sion shall  be  fully  Ratified,  or  some  powerful  al- 
lurement cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  procrastination  is  accumulated  on  pro- 
crastination, and  one  impediment  succeeds  ano- 
ther, till  af^e  shatters  our  resolution,  or  death  in- 
tercepts the  proiect  of  amendment  Such  is 
oflen  the  ena  of  salutary  purposes,  afler  they 
have  long  delighted  the  imagination,  and  appeas- 
ed that  disquiet  which  every  mind  feels  from 
known  misconduct,  when  the  attention  is  not  di- 
verted by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reasonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so 
opposite  to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace 
of  solitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise 
from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it.  Yet  the  world 
will  oflen  afibrd  examples  of  men,  who  pass 
months  and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  their 
own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  practices  which  they 
closed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purposes  to 
avoid  ;  purposes  which  though  settled  on  convic- 
tion, the  first  impulse  of  momentary  desire  to- 
tally overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that 
to  conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  eflfbrts  of  for- 
titude and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  men  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown  than  those  who 
have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however,  has  dififerent  degrees  of  ||[lory 
as  of  difficulty  ;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  obiects 
of  guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  and  the 
recurrence  of  solicitation  more  frequent  He 
that,  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  re- 
signs his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  becauae 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is 
enslaved  by  an  amorous  passion,  may  quit  hit 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire 
of  returning.  But  those  appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  their  proper  object,  and  which  re- 
quire no  preparatory  measures  or  gradual  ad- 
vances, are  more  tenaciously  adhesive  ;  the  wiah 
is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance  oiUtn 
precedes  consideration ;  and,  before  the  powen 
of  reason  can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employ- 
ing them  is  past 

Indolence  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  vices  (torn 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates 
upon  some  appetite  that  is  quickly  satiated,  and 
requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  aceideat 
which  every  place  will  not  supply ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  ease  acts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  tlie 
longer  it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increased.  To 
do  nothing  is  in  every  man's  power ;  we  can 
never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  sof^  and  imperceptible, 
because  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ; 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  beeaueo 
it  implies  a  change  from  reat  to  motion,  from  pci- 
vation  to  reality. 

FmcUu  ie^em$n»  J»trmi : 
NocUa  mt^n*  dw  pmtit  «tr» jmmm  Diti» ; 
Sid  rewciwgradm^  m^fratqu*  tvdtrt  U  nrt. 

Hoc  ifpM»,  kielmroe  t$t  vtas. 
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The  fttes  of  hall  we  cpen  night  end  day ; 

SmooUi  thedeeeeirit  ead  eeay  is  the  way; 

Bui  to  return,  and  tiew  the  cheerful  ikiee 

In  Ihiv  the  ta»k,  aad  mighty  labour  lie*,      drvdcn. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who 
Indulges  it  is  conscious  :  we  all  know  our  own 
state,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  consider  it;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  conquest  of  all 
these  ensnarers  of  the  mind,  if,  at  certain  stated 
days,  life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  necessary 
are  omitted,  because  wc  vainly  imagine  that  tliey 
may  be  always  performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be 
done  without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the 
time  of  doiiig  it  be  left  unsettled.  No  corruption 
is  great  but  by  loner  negligence,  which  can 
scarcely  prevail  in  a  mind  regularly  and  frequent- 
ly awakened  by  periodical  remorse.  He  that 
thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts,  will  find  in  liimself 
a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himself 
witli  the  approacn  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as 
of  the  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity. 
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Ifw^quam  aUnd  natura^  aliud  tapientia  didi.     JW. 
For  wutdom  ever  echoes  nature*!  voice. 

EvBRT  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  per- 
petually degenerating  towards  corruption,  from 
which  It  must  be  rescued  at  certain  periods  by 
the  resuscitation  of  its  first  principles,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  original  constitution.  Every 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodic  physi- 
cians, is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  exuberant 
3uality,  continually  declining  towards  disease  and 
cath,  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  just  equi- 
poise which  health  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  tlie  studies  of  mankind, 
all  at  least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous 
demonstration,  admit  the  influence  of  fancy  and 
taprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to  error  ana  con- 
fusion. Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which 
.  the  first  speculatists  discovered,  the  simplicity  is 
embarrassed  by  ambitious  additions,  or  the  evi- 
dence obscured  by  inaccurate .  argumentation  ; 
and  as  they  descend  from  one  succession  of  writers 
to  another,  like  light  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  lose  their  strength  and  splendour, 
and  fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  therefore  must  be 
tometimes  reviewed,  complications  analysed  into 
principles,  and  knowledge  disentangled  from 
opinion.  It  is  not  always  possible,  without  a 
close  inspection,  to  separate  the  genuine  shoots 
of  consequential  reasoning,  which  grow  out  of 
tome  radical  postulate,  from  the  branches  which 
art  has  engratted  on  it  The  accidental  prescrip- 
tions of  authority,  when  .time  has  procured  them 
▼eneration,  are  often  confounded  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to 
dictate  the  laws  by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  re- 
strained, and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  by 
which  fallacy  is  to  be  detected ;  her  supenntend- 
ence  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negligence  of 


herself;  and,  like  the  ancient  Scythiaiia,  by  a. 
tending  her  conquests  over  distant  regknu^-ibe 
has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her  siayes. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  deaire  of  extrad- 
ing  authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowM^ 
has  prompted  the  prescription,  all  wUcfa  writen 
have  received,  had  not  the  same  oricinal  ligfat  to 
our  regard.  Some  are  to  be  considered  as  fiB- 
damcntal  and  indispensable,  others  only  as  m^ 
ful  and  convenient;  some  as  dictated  byrauso 
and  necessity,  others  as  enacted  by  despotic  ia> 
tiquity;  some  as  invincibly  supported  by  their 
conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  openlioos 
of  the  intellect;  others  as  formed  by  accidefit,« 
instituted  by  example,  and  therefore  alwaysliahk 
to  dispute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  widioit 
consulting  nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  si» 
pect,  when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  bythi 
ancient  masters,  that  only  three  tpeakimg  ptrm^ 
ages  should  appear  at  once  ujton  the  afage;  akv 
which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  moden 
plays  has  made  it  impossible  to  be  obseiyed,  it 
now  violate  without  scruple,  and,  as  expemaei 
proves,  without  inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merdy  se» 
dental.  Tragedy  was  a  monody,  or  solitaiT  m^ 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  improved  afteiwaiui  isli 
a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  apt^km: 
but  the  ancients  remembering  that  the  tngaij 
was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one,  dmt  asC 
for  some  time  venture  beyond  two ;  at  last,  whtt 
custom  and  impunity  had  made  tbemdaimtbrf 
extended  their  liberty  to  the  admission  ondm^ 
but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical  edict fi«i 
further  exorbitance. 

By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  wu  K> 
mited  to  five,  I  kopw  hot  that  any  author 
formed  us;  but  certainly  it  is  not  dete 
any  necessity  arising  either  from  the  ^ 
action  or  propriety  of  exhibition.     An  act 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  of  the  b 

the  play  as  proceeds  in  an  unbroken  

without  any  intermediate  pause.  Kothinfii 

evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and  by  o 

quence  of  every  dramatic  action,  the  tntovili 
may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and  indetd  Ihs 
rule  is  upon  the  English  stage  every  day  brokoi  ■ 
effect,  without  any  other  mischief  than  thai  vlsek 
arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  to  obaertsitii 
appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  sUM  Iks 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  nccessaa 
ed  to  elapse  while  the  personages  of 
change  their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  o 

the  critics  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a 

tain  number  of  hours.    Probabilitj  reqoim  M 
the  time  of  action  should  apprcMch  soMssto 
neariy  to  that  of  exhibition,  and  those  piaytvi 
always  be  thought  most  happily  conducted  wUift 
crowd  the  greatf^st  variety  into  the  least  wb&b^ 
But  since  it  will  frequently  happen  that  sons  ds- 
Iiision  must  be  admitted,  I  know  not  whaelb 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.    It  is  mil/ 
observed  that  minds,  not  prepossessed  1m.m^ 
chaoieal  criticism,  feel  any  ofi^nce  from  tfasflMs* 
sion  of  the  intervals  between  the  acts ;  Borspl 
conceive  it  absurd  or  impossible,  tKmt  he 
multiply  throe  hours  into  twelve  or  tw€ 

might  image  with  equal  ease  a  greater 

I  know  not  whether  he  that  pcofessss  to  npud 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  natiir«|  wiU  Mtbi 
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to  reoave  tragi-comedy  to  his  proteo- 
>m,  however  generally  condemned,  her 
«ifl  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  fulmi- 
of  critidsro.  For  what  is  there  in  the 
drama  which  impartial  reason  can  con- 
The  connexion  of  important  with  trivial 
I,  since  it  is  not  only  common  but  per> 
the  world,  may  surelv  be  allowed  upon 
B,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirror 
The  impropriety  of  suppressing  passions 
e  have  raised  them  to  the  intended  agi- 
nd  of  diverting  the  expection  from  an 
lich  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
speciously  urgeo.  But  will  not  expe- 
low  this  objection  to  be  rather  subtile 
.7  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  tragic  and 
lections  have  been  moved  alternately 
al  force ;  and  that  no  plays  have  oflener 
)  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with 
lii,  than  those  which  are  variegated  with 
a  of  mirth? 

ti  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
I  merely  by  the  event  The  resistless 
lea  of  the  heart,  this  altomato  preva- 
merriment  and  solemnity,  may  some- 
more  properly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of 
ir  than  the  justness  of  the  design :  and, 
if  vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  sue- 
Ihakspeare,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay 
ours  to  that  transcendent  and  unbound- 
B  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in 
ho,  to  actuate  the  afi^tions,  needed  not 
gradation  of  common  means,  but  could 
)art  with  instantaneous  jollity  to  sorrow, 
our  disposition  ashechanged  his  scenes, 
the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare's  poet- 
have  been  yet  greater  had  tie  not  coun- 
himself ;  and  we  mijriit  have  beeil  moth 
d  in  the  distresses  ofnis  heroes^  had  we 
•o  frequently  diverted  by  the  jokes  of 

OOfl. 

are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  oblijgra- 
18  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief 
lould  be  single ;  for,  since  a  play  repre- 
ne  transaction  through  its  regular  ma- 
to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally 
it  must  evidently  constitute  two  plays. 
i  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  mov- 
•asions,  it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a 
;e,  apparently  and  incontestably  superior 
It,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fix- 
iie  anxiety  suspended.  For  though,  of 
ima  opposing  each  other  with  equal  abi- 
I  equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably, 
choose  his  fevourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice 
without  any  cogency  of  conviction,  the 
r  fears  which  it  raises  will  be  faint  and 
Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy 
I  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
little  emotion,  because  each  claims  our 
with  the  same  ri^ht,  and  the  heart  lies 
etween  equal  motives. 
It  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
oh  nature  from  custom  ;  or  that  which 
ithed  because  it  is  right,  from  that  which 
only  because  it  is  established ;  that  he 
tber  violate  essential  principles  by  a  de- 
>velty,  nor  debar  himself  from  the  attain- 
beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless 
making  rules  which  no  literary  dictator 
lority  to  enact 
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riyrtrai  1^  tvipas  ^iya  oiwrmi  i^'  Mvnvi, 
Shame  freatlj  hurts  or  freatlj  helpi  mankind. 

B1.PHIM8TON 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  pre- 
sumed to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  pre- 
sence of  attention,  and  easiness  of  adaress,  wnich 
the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  es- 
teem, yet  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  misery  of  want- 
ing, his  judffment  has  been  vitiated  by  his  happi- 
ness; and  that  a- natural  exuberance  of  assurance 
has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitu- 
tion, or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  envy.  I  was  bred 
under  a  man  of  leamine  in  the  country,  who  in- 
culcated nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue.  By  frequency  of 
admonition,  and  confidence  of  assertion,  he  pro- 
vailed  upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  splendour  of 
literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  not 
darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessant  industry,  and  avoided 
every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider 
either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice,  because  I 
regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably 
united,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  the 
greatest  calamity. 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for 
changing  my  opinion  :  for  though  many  among 
my  fellow-studente  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  their  passions : 
yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  ana 
those  who  ventured  to  neglect  were  not  suffered 
to  insult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accom- 
plishments found  its  way  into  the  receptacles 
of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize  commonly 
on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences  or 
could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and 
thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gainins  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  of  manners,  and  intenseness  of  ap- 
plication, soon  extended  my  renown^  and  I  was 
applauded,  by  those  whose  opinion  I  then 
thought  unlikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence. 
My  performances  in  time  reached  my  native 
province,  and  my  relations  congratulated  them 
selves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added  to 
their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academical  lau- 
rels, and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy. 
The  wit  and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and 
my  acquaintance  was  solicited  by  innumerable 
invitations.  To  please  will  always  be  the  wish 
of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  ambition ;  and  I  therefore  consi- 
dered myself  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficacy  of 
learning  and  of  virtue. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  who  had  tununoaed  a  mol- 
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titade  of  his  friendi  to  the  annual  celebratiou  of 
hit  wedding-day.  I  set  forward  with  great  ex- 
ultation, and  thought  myself  happy  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  my  knowledge  to 
so  numerous  an  assembly.  I  felt  no  sense  of 
my  own  insufficiency,  till,  ^oing  up  stairs  to  the 
dining-room,  I  heard  the  mmgled  roar  of  obstre- 
perous merriment  I  was,  however,  disgusted 
rather  than  terrified,  and  went  forward  without 
dejection.  The  whole  company  rose  at  my  en- 
trance ;  but  when  I  saw  so  many  eyes  Hxed  at 
once  upon  me,  I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  im- 
beciUty,  I  was  quelled  by  some  nameless  power 
which  I  found  impossible  to  be  resisted.  My 
sight  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks  glowed,  my  per- 
ceptions were  confounded ;  I  was  harassed  by 
the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and  returned 
the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and  impro- 
priety ;  the  sense  of  niy  own  blunders  increased 
my  confusion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  cere- 
monies allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to 
sink  under  the  impression  of  surprise  ;  my  voice 
grew  weak,  and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and 
I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To 
the  questions  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  com- 
plaisance, 1  could  seldom  answer  but  with  nega- 
tive monosyllables,  or  professions  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  subjects  on  which  they  conversed  were 
such  as  are  seldom  discussed  in  books,  and  were 
therefore  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At 
length  an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjec- 
tured the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  relieved  me 
by  some  questions  about  the  present  state  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  and  engaged  me,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the  explication 
and  defence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy. 

The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused 
me  from  depression,  and  long  familiarity  with 
my  subject  enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease 
and  volubility  j  but,  however  I  might  please  my- 
self, I  found  very  little  added  by  my  oemonstra- 
tions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  and 
ray  antagonist,  who  knew  the  laws  of^  conversa- 
tion too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long  upon 
mn  unpleasing  topic,  afler  he  had  commended 
my  acuteness  and  comprehension,  dismissed  the 
controversy,  and  resigned  me  to  my  former  in- 
tignificance  and  perplexity. 

After  dinner  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the 
tea-table.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  the  company,  whose 
gayety  began  to  be  tumultuous,  and  amon% 
whom  several  hints  had  been  dropped  of  the 
uselessness  of  universities,  the  folly  of  book- 
learning,  and  the  awkwardness  of  scholars.  To 
the  ladies,  therefore,  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from 
clamour,  insult  and  rusticity ;  but  found  my 
heart  sink  as  I  approached  their  apartment,  and 
was  again  disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of 
antrance,  and  confounded  by  the  necessity  of 
encountering  so  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  I  sat  down  I  considered  that  something 
pretty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
recover  my  credit  by  some  ele.i^ant  observation 
or  graceful  compliment  I  applied  myself  to  the 
recollection  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heard  in 
praise  of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date some  classical  compliment  to  the  present 
occasion.  I  sunk  into  profound  meditation,  re- 
volved the  characters  oi  the  heroines  of  old,  con- 


sidered whatever  the  poets  have  sim^  in  their 
praise,  and,  afler  having  borrowed  and  invented, 
chosen  and  rejected,  a  thousand  sentiments, 
which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  htre 
been  understood,  I  was  awakened  from  my 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  who 
distributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  more  'moth 
santly  uneasy  tlian  that  in  which  the  man  s 
placed  who  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  ^Kak, 
without  courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  ofierea,aod 
who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  abilities,  always  finds  some  reason  or  other 
for  delaying  it  to  the  next  minute.  I  wu 
ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  nothing  tonj 
of  elegance  or  importance  ei^ual  to  my  wiibei 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  leammg,  thought  them- 
selves not  qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of 
prattle  to  a  man  so  famous  tor  dispute,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  either  side  but  impatience  ad 
vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  re>aifem> 
bling  my  scattered  sentiments,  and,  resolving  to 
force  my  imagination  to  some  spri^itly  but, 
had  iust  found  a  very  happy  compliment^  by  too 
much  attention  to  my  own  meaitations,  I  scS- 
fered  the  saucer  to  drop  from  my  band.  IIm 
cup  was  broken,  the  lap-dog  was  scalded,  a  bio* 
caded  petticoat  was  stained,  and  the  whole  •»• 
sembly  was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now  con- 
sidered all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  tad 
while  they  were  consoling  and  assisting  one 
another,  stole  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the 
meanest  of  them  that  triumphed  over  roe  in  dui 
state  of  stupidity  and  contempt,  and  fed  the 
same  terrors  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  once  impressed  tfwsL 
Shame,  above  any  other  passion,  propagirtii  ^ 
self.  Before  those  who  have  seen  me  connKd, 
I  never  appear  without  new  confusion ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  which  I  fbcmeriy 
discovered,  hinders  me  from  acting  or  speakinf 
with  my  natural  force. 

But  IS  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to 
cease  ?  Have  I  spent  my  life  in  study  only  to 
become  the  sport  of  the  ignorant,  amd  debiiied 
myself  from  all  the  common  enjoyments  of 
youth  to  collect  ideas  which  must  sleep  m  •> 
fence,  and  form  opinions  which  I  must  notS- 
vulge  7  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what  meani  I 
may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these  shadklcs  of 
cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  level  wiUi  nif 
fellow- beings,  re<llLll  myself  from  this  languor  a 
involuntary  subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  aj 
intellects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reasomog  tfca 
liberty  of  speech. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 

VERKCXrNDVLIJS. 
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Critic*  vet  contend, 

And  of  their  vain  disputing*  find  no  end. 


Criticism,  though  dii^ified  from  the  esifie^ 
ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  sagacity,  and,  since  the  revival  of  polite 
Uterature,  the  favourite  study  of  European 
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Im^  bu  not  jet  attuned  the  ceilaiat]'  snd  ata- 
bSitj  of  iclence.  The  mice  hitherto  received  are 
iddom  drawn  from  any  seltJed  principle  or  eelf- 
«T)denl  postulate,  or  adapted  to  the  natural  and 
ioTaHabte  constitution  of  Ihintts ;  but  will  be 
finndl,  upon  examination,  the  arbitrarj  edicts  of 
l^datora,  authorined  only  by  themselves,  who, 
out  of  various  means  by  which  the  same  end  may 
be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
lo  their  own  reflection,  and  then,  bv  a  law  which 
idleneaB  and  timidity  were  (oo  wifling  lo  obey, 
pnMbited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained 
fancy  from  the  indulgence  of  her  innate  inclina- 
tion lb  hazard  and  adventure,  and  condemned  ell 
future  flights  of  genius  ta  pursue  tlie  path  of  the 
Meonian  eagle. 

This  authority  may  be  more  justly  opposed,  as 
it  ii  apparently  derived  from  them  whom  they 
•Ddeavour  to  control ;  for  wc  owe  few  of  the 
nilaa  of  writing  lo  the  aculeness  of  critics,  who 
hare  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
CMul  the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention, 
they  have  observed  the  arrani^nient  of  their  mst- 
Ur,  or  the  graces  of  Iheir  eipression,  and  then 
■zpected  honour  and  reverence  for  precepts 
which  they  never  could  have  invented;  so  that 

Cctice  has  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules 

For  tins  reason  Ihe  laws  of  every  species  of 
writing  have  been  settled  hy  the  ideas  of  him 
■rbo  fintTaiscd  it  to  reputation,  without  inquirer 
whether  his  performances  were  not  yet  suscepti- 
hte  of  improvement.  The  excellences  and  faults 
of  celebrated  writers  have  been  equally  recom- 
mnded  lo  poiteritv )  and,  so  far  has  blmd  reve- 
fvailed,  iTiat  even  the  number  ot"  their 
.  IS  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  imagination  of  the  tir*t  authors  of  lyric 
pBItt;  waa  vehement  and  rapid,  snd  their  know- 
Lil^  various  and  extensive.  Living  in  sn  age 
wkm  adtmce  had  been  Utile  cultivated,  and  when 
ttiB  minds  of  their  audi  lors,  not  being  accustomed 
lOBCCuralo  inspection,  were  easily  daizled  byglar- 
ing  tdeaa,  they  applied  themselves  to  inetruct, 
Mber  by  short  sentences  and  striking  thoughts, 
dan  bj  regular  argumentation  ;  and,  finding  at- 
UMion  more  successfully  ci cited  by  sudden  sal- 
iw  and  anexpected  eiclamstionB,  than  by  the 
BMn  artful  and  placid  beaniirsormcthodical  de- 
d«e*ion,  they  loosed  their  genius  to  its  own  course, 

aasccanne  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at 
vorld  with  such  lishlness 
Qotsteps  are  scarcely  to  be 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  ofUie  ancient 
-writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyric  po- 
abj,  which  they  have  ael  free  from  all  the  laws 
by  which  other  compositions  arc  confined,  and 


MS 


Inn  over  the  ideal  wor 
■sd  aaihty,  that  their  foot 
Mcedi 


digreSBior 

rHlfwnl  from  one  see. 

A  writer  of  later  lii 

tu  easaya,  reconciled 


;  of  imagerv  lo  another, 
es  has,  by  ihe  vivacity  of 
lankind  lo  the  same  licen- 
ahoTl  diseertalians ;  and  he  therefore 
■o  wants  skill  lo  form  a  plan,  or  diligence  to 
nae  it,  needs  only  entitle  his  performance 
esaay,  lo  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together 
I  collections  of  half  his  life,  without  order,  co- 
rance,  or  propriel' 


I,  and  tnay  ht  aomelimes  recont- 

ik  judgmenli  by  the  lustre  which 

they  obtained  from  their  union  with  eicellence ; 

'    '    '  '     the  business  of  those  who  presume  lo 

nupeiintend  the  taste  or  morals  of  mankind,  to 

'^parale  delume  combinallons,  and  distinguish 

lat  which  may  he  praised  from  Ihat  which  can 

only  be  excused.    As  vices  never  promote  happi- 

is,  though,  when  overpowered  by  more  active 

1  more  numerous  virtues,  they  cannot  totally 

itroyit;  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce 

beauly,  Ihough  they  cannot  always    '   ' 

■       '  -  lesB  of  gcniui 


IB  by  repuh 


nsequen 


peat  prerogative  of  man,  Indep 
connected  BCnlimenls  flashing  upon  the  mind  in 
quick  succession,  may,  for  a  time,  delight  hy  Iheir 
—  illy;  but  lliey  differ  from  systematical  rca- 
ig,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  as  glances 
of  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  Ihe  sun. 

When  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pro- 
redents  than  reason,  there  is  danger  not  only  from 
Lhe  faults  of  an  author,  hut  from  the  errors  of 
Lhose  who  criticise  his  works ;  since  they  may 
oden  mislead  their  pupils  by  TsIbo  representa- 
as  the  Ciceronians  of  the  sixteenth  century 
betrayed  into  barbarisms  by  corrupt  copies 
of  their  darling  writer. 

is  cBlablished  at  present,  that  the  proemial 
of  a  poem,  in  which  ihe  general  Bubject  is 
proposed,  must  he  void  of  glitter  and  emhelliBh- 
■  ■■  The  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost,"  says 
"are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
adorned, as  any  of  the  whole  poem  ;  in  which 
particularthe  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
inmple  of  Homer,  and  Ihe  precept  ofHorace." 
This  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
1  implicit  adoption  of  the  comnton  opinion, 
without  consideration  either  of  the  precept  orex- 
'  Had  Horace  been  consulted,  ho  would 
>een  found  to  direct  only  what  should  he 
iscd  in  the  proposition,  not  how  it  should 
iressed  ;  and  Id  have  commended  Homer 
osition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  Ihe  gradual 
ion  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious  eipan- 
jf  bis  plan  i  for  dJeplaying  unpromis*d 
I,  not  for  producing  unexpected  eleganrra: 


— $Buun<fi 


■>  C^Iopr  ( 


tiryUim 


And  poun  Itis  BpeciDai  mirncleilDlifht; 

AnlipllBm  tiil  hJdwHii  fflUI  derours, 

Cliarrbdis  l«rki,  uid  PoljrplHBiiu  roan. — rsAHCis. 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  b«  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  ihey  will  not  appear 
remarkable  for  plainness  or  aimplicity,  but  rather 
eminently  sdomed  and  illuminated  : 


n"*»«i.  i'  lli^ptiruv  !ln  arrca,  jc, 

Tflr  iiiiSt,  yt,  ili.  Styarif  iliic  liwi  Is!  i;.i 


The  fiisl  verseii  of  the  Iliad  i 
MrlieuUrty  aplendid,  and  the  proposition  of  llie 
Eneid  cloaei  with  dignity  and  magnificence  not 
often  to  be  found  even  in  the  {metrj'  of  Virgil. 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  ex- 
pectation and  BUspend  it:  something  tbetefore 
must  be  discovered,  and  Bomelliine  concealed  ; 
mad  the  poet,  while  the  jettitity  of  his  invention 
U  yet  unknown,  may  properly  recommend  him- 
•elrby  the  grace  ofhis  language. 

Ho  thai  revests  too  mucli,  or  proraiBes  too  lit- 
tle; he  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appe- 
tite, or  that  immediately  aatiatas  it,  equally  de- 
feats his  own  purpose.  It  ia  necessary  to  the 
ideasureof  the  reader,  that  the  events  should  not 
be  anticipated ;  and  how  then  can  his  attention 
be  invited,  but  by  grandeur  of  expiesHonT 
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Tai  imbecility  with  which  VerecunduluB  com- 
plains that  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembl)^ 
freezes  his  faculties,  is         


BashTulnets,  howersr  it  mty  haeonaaaii  tot  i 
nt,  scarcely  ever  prodocM  erila  of  loa{ 

uance;  it  mayfiuab  the  cheek,  flutter  ii 
art,  deject  die  eyes,  and  enchain  lbs  toop^ 
i  mischiefs  soon  paas  off  witboot  reoMa- 
:.    It  may  sometimea  exclude  |^eaMire,bol 

U  la  observed  aomewhere,  littifrte  km*  rtfuiti 
nf  hamng  firtbonte  la  tptak. 

To  excite  opposition,  and  inB 
is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  □ 
l^ant  by  consciousnesa  of  strength.  No  du 
'— '-  ■-.  himself  any  inclination  to  attack  orap- 
m  who  confesses  his  superiority  by  Uan- 
his  presence.  Ilualities  exerted  wilk  ip- 
fearfulnesB  receive  applause  from  cmy 
md  support  from  every  hand.  DiffileiM 
ly  check  resolution  and  obstruct  perfinnsiK^ 
■  rauments  by  mors  isi- 
onciliales  tbe  pniud,uJ 

jsure  from  miacarriage. 
ly  indeed  happen  Uut  knowled^  and  >» 
naia  too  long  congealed  by  this  (ngsrifa 
,  aa  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  tem^ 
obstructed  by  Imgering  frosts.     HediMta- 


portant  advai 
Boflena  the 


9  particularly  inc: 


lers  late  in 

abilities  requisi.  . 

find  his  powers  at  first  impeded  by  a 

which  he  liimaelf  knowB  to  be  vicioua,  a 

struggle  long  against  dejec 

before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  en 

attention,  and  adds  the  giacefulneaa  of  can  ts 

the  dignity  of  merit. 

For  this  diaeaae  of  the  tnind  I  know  not  wbs- 
incident  to    iher  any  remedies  of  much  efiicacy  caa  be  feood. 


aarily  aedudee  them  in  their  earlier  yeara 
irom  mingled  converse,  tilt,  at  their  diamiseion 
from  schools  and  academies,  they  plunge  atonra- 
into  the  tumult  of  the  woild,  and  coming  forth 
from  the  gloom  of  solitude,  are  overpowered  by 
the  blaie  of  public  life. 

It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided  by  nature,  that, 
M  Urn  lealhers  and  strnagtb  of  a  bird  grow  toge- 
ther, and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  ahi. 
is  able  to  By,  bo  some  proportion  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  human  kind  between  judgment  and 
courage;  the  pracipitation  of  ineiperionco  is 
theretore  leslramed  by  shame,  and  we  remain 
shackled  by  timidity  tiU  we  have  learned  to  speal. 
and  act  with  propriety, 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  days  of  their 
youth  without  recollecting  temptations  which 
ahame  rather  than  virtue  enabled  them  (o  resist: 
and  opinions  which,  however  erroneous  in  their 
prinnples  and  dangerous  in  their  consequences, 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazard  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  when  (hey  found  themselves 
irresistibly  depressed  by  a  languid  anxiety  which 
seized  them  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  stilL 
gathered  strength  from  their  endeavours  to  re- 
sist it. 

It  generally  hspjieTis  that  assurance  keeps  an 
even  pace  with  ability  ;  and  the  fear  of  rmscar- 
riage,  which  hinders  our  first  attempts,  is  gradu- 
ally i^asipated  as  our  skill  advances  towards  cer- 
UintV  of  success.  That  baahfulness,  therefore, 
which  prevents  disgrace,  thai  short  and  tempo- 
rary shame  which  secures  us  from  the  danger  of 
lasting  reproach,  cannot  be  properly  eouated 
among  OUT  miilbttaiMa. 


„pl.B 


I,  that  he  must  notbsdit- 


inhabitant  of  B 
shiver  at  an  English  winter,  or  him  wbo  has  it 
wsys  lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  a  pcebfart 
without  emotion.  It  is  to  euppoae  ciialuD  >■ 
Btanianeously  controllable  by  reason,  aod  la  (■■ 
deavour  to  communicate,  by  precept,  that  wM 
only  time  and  habit  can  bestow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philosopby  and  cool^ifla 
tion  alone  to  fortify  nimaelf  againat  that  an 
which  all,  at  their  first  appearance  on  tbs  bIm 
of  life,  must  feel  from  the  apeclatoim,  will,  atlM 
hour  of  need,  be  mocked  by  his  resolutioD  j  wi 
I  doubt  whether  the  preservatives  which  FkN 
relates  Alcibiades  to  have  received  from  Seen- 
tes,when  he  was  about  to  apeak  in  public, jaufsi 
sulficient  to  secure  him  from  the  poworlal  &» 

Yet,  as  the  eSecta  of  bme  may  by  ait  aad  is- 

duatry  he  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  caoBOt  ti 
improper  to  consider  how  this  troubleaowa  a- 
atinct  may  be  opposed  when  it  exceeda  lU  JMl 
proportion,  and  instead  of  reprnsainc  PCt*^**" 
and  temerity,  silences  eloquence,  and  oabilitsM 
foroe ;  since,  though  it  cannot  be  boaeJ  Mat  ' 
anxiety  should  be  immediately  diBiiipatH,ilM>; 
be  at  least  wmewhat  abated  ;  and  tbe  |ia»»iir 
will  operate  with  leas  violence  when  RaaaoniiM 
against  (hem,  than  while  she  either alnmbecSB 
neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  interest,  lends  ttW 
har  asaistance. 


Mo  i«a] 
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■No  etoM  more  finequendy  prodocet  bashfiil- 
thaD  too  hi^  mi  opinion  of  our  own  import- 
u  He  that  imagines  an  asaembly  filled  with 
bia  merit,  panting  with  expectation,  and  hushed 
with  attention,  easily  temfies  himsdf  with  the 
dfaad  of  disappointinff  them,  and  strains  his  ima- 
gination in  puratiit  of  something  that  may  vindi- 
cate the  veracity  of  fame,  and  show  that  his  repu- 
tation was  not  gained  by  chance.  He  considers, 
that  what  he  aull  aay  or  do  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  renown  or  infamj^  is  suspended  upon 
every  syllable,  and  that  nothing  oueht  to  fall  from 
bim  which  will  not  bear  the  test  oftime.  Under 
•iioh  solicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  is 
overwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  fLttempts 
above  her  strength,  quickly  smks  into  languish- 
■lent  and  despondency ! 

The  moat  useful  medicines  are  often  unpleas- 
iog  to  the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by 
tiMir  own  reputation,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
finrted  by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  unneces- 
aaiy.  ^ut  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  that  consi- 
oen  how  little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
oCbera,  will  learn  how  Uttle  the  attention  of  others 
ie  attracted  by  himself.  While  we  see  multi- 
tndea  passing  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not 
QMe  appears  to  deserve  our  notice,  or  exate  our 
■gnuMthy,  we  should  remember,  that  we  likewise 
•le  lost  m  the  same  throng ;  that  the  eye  which 
bapoena  tt  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment 
«•  mm  that  follows  us;  and  that  the  utmost 
wftiieh  wf  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is,  to  fill  a 
▼meant  hovr  with  prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 
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of  each  kind  their  fellows  fpare; 
live*  in  unity  with  bear. 


'"Tbb  world,'*  sa3r8  Locke,  "has  people  of  all 
•Offta."  As  in  the  general  hurry  proouced  by  the 
■operfluities  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others, 
BO  man  needs  to  stand  still  for  want  of  employ- 
taMBt,  so  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of  abiUty, 
tad  endless  varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no 
employment  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man 
^■■lified  to  discharge  it 

Bach  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  uni- 
wee ;  but  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and 
MHKm,  that  the  benefit  of  his  adaptation  of  men 
tothings  is  not alwavs  perceived.  The  folly  or 
iadi^noe  of  those  who  set  their  services  to  sale, 
iMfanea  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which 
ibey  do  not  possess,  and  attempt  business  which 
ibey  do  not  understand ;  and  tney  who  have  the 
power  of  assigning  to  others  the  task  of  life,  are 
■■Idem  honest  or  seldom  happy  in  their  nomina- 
liooa.  Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheated 
bj  credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  soli- 
crtation.  They  are  sometimes  too  strongly  influ- 
epeed  by  honest  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the 
pfovalence  of  virtuous  compassion.  For,  what- 
cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodness  to  over- 
the  immediate  efiect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
timing  bis  eves  upon  remoter  consequences,  and 
Ie  do  tnat  which  must  give  present  pain,  for  the 
mbe  of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  ad- 
Taatage  in  time  to  come.    What  ia  distant  is  in 


itself  obscure,  and  when  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  such  a  form 
as  desire  or  ima^ation  bestows  upon  it 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  about  him,  find  some  kin- 
dred mind  with  which  he  could  unite  in  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  yet  we  see  many  strag- 
gling single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want 
of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises  in  like  manner,  from 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  often  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  companion, 
if  every  man  would  be  content  with  such  as  he  ia 
Qualified  to  please.  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
forsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  among  those 
with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutuu  plea- 
sure can  ever  unite  him,  he  must  always  Uve  in  a 
state  of  unsocial  separation,  without  tenderness 
and  without  trust 

There  are  many  natures  which  can  never  ap- 
proach within  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  when 
any  irregular  motive  impels  them  towards  con- 
tact, seem  to  start  back  trom  each  other  by  some 
invincible  repulsion.  There  are  others  which 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the 
reach  of  mutual  attraction,  and  with  very  little 
formality  of  preparation  mingle  intimately  as 
soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom  either  bu- 
siness or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  tliemselves  upon 
bim  without  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ; 
of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  others, 
when  he  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence, or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions :  of  influence  that  acted  instantaneously 
upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  pei^ 
suasions  could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse 
have  made  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  afiections  di- 
vided in  different  proportions  without  much  re- 
gard to  moral  or  intellectual  merit  Every  man 
knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  betray  him ;  those  to  whom  he  cannot 
complain,  though  he  never  observed  them  to  wanl 
compassion ;  those  in  whose  presence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to 
mirth  and  freedom ;  and  those  from  whom  he 
cannot  be  content  to  receive  instruction,  though 
they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  in- 
stincts of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason 
should  blindly  follow  them,  I  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  inculcate :  it  is  very  certain,  that  byindul- 
ffence  we  may  give  them  strength  which  they 
have  not  by  nature  ;  and  almost  every  example 
of  inmtitude  and  treachery  proves,  that  by  obey- 
ing mem  we  may  commit  our  happiness  to  thoDe 
who  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  trust.  But  it 
may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  since  few  con- 
tend much  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  generally 
vain  to  solicit  the  good -will  of  those  whom  we  per- 
ceive thus  involuntarily  alienated  from  us  ;  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa- 
thv ;  and  though  officiousness  may  for  a  time  be 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at 
last  be  dismissed  with  coldness,  or  discouraged 
by  neglect 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  steeling 
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upon  the  tfiections,  of  ezdting  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  disponng  everr  heart  to  fondness  and 
friendship.  But  this  is  a  felicity  granted  only  to 
Oic  favourite  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind find  a  diflTerent  reception  from  different  dis- 
positions ;  they  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  ca- 
resses from  those  whom  they  never  flattered  with 
uncommon  regard,  and  sometimes  exhaust  all 
their  arts  of  pleasing  without  effect  To  these 
it  is  necessary  to  look  round,  and  attempt  every 
breast  in  which  they  find  virtue  sufficient  for  tlie 
foundation  of  friendship ;  to  enter  into  the  crowd, 
and  try  whom  chance  will  offer  to  their  notice, 
till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial  to  their 
own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  m  the  dust  collects  the 
fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand 
particles  of  other  substances. 

Every  man  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
sained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  We  arc,  by  our  occupations, 
education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into 
different  species,  which  regard  one  another,  for 
the  most  part  with  scorn  and  malignity.  Each 
of  these  classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fears,  and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment, 
peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another  cannot 
t'eel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  partake ;  and 
modes  of  expressing  every  sensation  which  he 
cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which  shakes 
one  man  witli  langhter,  will  convulse  another 
with  indignation  ^  the  strain  of  jocularity  which 
in  one  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would 
in  another  be  heard  with  indifference,  and  in  a 
third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to 
procure  love  we  must  please  them.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  old  men  do  not  readily  form 
friendships,  because  they  are  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  pleasure.  He  that  can  contribute  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  with  equal 
ffuat  the  favourite  amusement ;  he  whose  mind 
11  employed  on  the  same  objects,  and  who  there- 
fore never  harasses  the  undferstandin^  with  un- 
mocustomed  ideas,  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour, 
and  left  with  regret,  unless  he  destroys  those  re- 
commendations by  faults  with  which  peace  and 
security  cannot  consist 

It  were  happy,  if  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleasure ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  human  gratifications  approach  so  nearly 
to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  delight  of  others 
their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenuous 
compliances ;  yet  certainly  he  that  suffers  him- 
self to  be  driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakes 
his  own  interest,  since  he  gains  succour  by 
means  for  which  his  friend,  if  ever  he  becomes 
wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which  at  last  he 
must  scorn  himself. 
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Frail  as  the  leaves  that  quiver  on  the  spraji. 
Like  them  man  flourishes,  like  them  decays. 
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Ton  have  formerly  observed  that  curiosity  oAen 
terminates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the 
mind  is  prompted  to  study  and  inquiry  rather 


by  the  imeasiness  of  ignoTance  than  the  hope  of 
profit  Nothing  can  be  of  less  importance  t9 
any  present  interest,  than  the  fortune  of  those 
who  have  been  long  lost  in  the  grave,  and  from 
whom  nothing  now  can  be  hoped  or  feared. 
Yet,  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  true  antiquary,  little 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  a  name 
which  mankind  have  conspired  to  forget;  he 
will  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  actioo 
through  obscurity  and  contradiction,  as  Tidh 
sought  amidst  bushes  and  brambles  the  tomb  oi 
Archimedes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concmis  Ibbi 
that  gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of 
an  estate,  to  know  through  what  ftunilies  the 
land  has  passed,  who  is  registered  in  the  Con- 
queror's survey  as  its  possessor,  how  oflen  ithat 
been  forfeited  by  treason,  or  how  often  sold  hj 
prodigality.  The  power  or  wealth  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased by  an  inquiry  aider  the  names  of  those 
barbarians,  who  destroyed  one  another  twenty 
centuries  ago,  in  contests  forthe  shelter  of  wood% 
or  convenience  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see  tfatt 
no  man  can  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  purchase,  till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  hii 
grounds  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  no  nation  omits  to  record  die  ao> 
tions  of  their  ancestors,  however  bloody,  savafi^ 
and  rapacious. 

The  Fame  disposition,  as  diflferent  •ppoitoni- 
ties  call  it  forth,  discovers  itself  in  great  or  httle 
things.  1  haVe  always  thought  it  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man  to  slumber  in  total  inactivity,  ody 
because  he  happens  to  have  no  employment 
equal  to  his  ambition  or  genius ;  it  is  therefore 
my  custom  to  apply  my  attention  to  the  objeels 
before  me ;  anu  as  I  cannot  think  any  plaos 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habita- 
tion to  a  man  of' letters,  I  have  collected  the  fai^ 
tory  and  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  in 
which  I  have  resided. 


QmtniMlacttnque  estis,  vo»  tgo 

How  small  to  others,  but  how  great  to  me. 

Many  of  these  narratives  my  industry  hat 
been  able  to  extend  to  a  considerable  length;  hot 
the  woman  with  whom  I  now  lodge  Iws  fifod 
only  eighteen  months  in  the  house,  and  canflft 
no  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions  ;  the  |m»> 
tcrcr  ha\ing,  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  Uf 
white-wash,  all  the  smoky  memorials  wnkh 
former  tenants  had  left  upon  the  ceiling^  tad 
perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  poIiticinB% 
philosophers,  and  poets. 

When  I  first  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  Inn^ 
lady  told  me,  that  she  hoped  i  was  not  an  author, 
for  the  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  had  stipulated 
that  the  upper  rooms  should  not  be  occupied  by 
a  noisy  trade.  I  very  readily  promised  to  vn 
no  disturbance  to  her  family,  ana  soon  despatned 
a  bargain  on  the  usual  terms. 

I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apart- 
ment, before  I  began  to  inquire  afler  my  prede 
cessors,  and  found  my  landlady,  whose  imagiat 
tion  is  filled  chiefly  with  her  own  afiain^  toy 
ready  to  give  me  information. 

Curiosity,  like  all  other  desires,  produces  pain 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  nsF 
rative,  I  had  heated  my  head  with  expectatioBe 
of  adventures  and  discoveries,  of  el^anco  ia 
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di8guwe,and  learning  in  distreu ;  and  was  some- 
what mortiiied  when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant 
was  a  tailor,  of  whom  nothing  was  remembered 
but  that  he  complained  of  his  room  for  want  of 
light ;  and,  after  having  lodged  in  it  a  month, 
and  paid  only  a  week's  rent,  pawned  a  piece  of 
doth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
&om  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with 
mat  regularity,  and  became  by  frequent  treats 
rery  much  the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last 
received  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in 
Ckeapside,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of 
the  bouse  into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
mi—ed  with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight : 
my  landlady  began  to  think  that  she  had  iudgcd 
iMrdly,  and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger. 
kt  last,  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave  aspect  read 
tbe  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very 
Int  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  close 
retireinent,  seldom  went  out  till  evening,  and 
Jien  returned  early,  sometimes  cheerful,  and  at 
>tber  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
irbatever  he  purchased,  he  never  had  small 
nooey  in  his  pocket ;  and,  though  cool  and  tem- 
lerate  on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
md  storm v  till  he  received  his  change.  He  paid 
lis  rent  with  great  exactness,  and  seldom  failed 
MMe  a  week  to  reouite  my  landlady's  civility 
ritii  a  supper.  At  last,  such  is  the  fate  of  hu- 
nan  felicity,  the  house  was  alanned  at  midnight 
vj  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
{arrets.  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had 
niatilien  the  door,  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
rbere  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but  the 
eoant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
houae,  and  escaped ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my 
aadlady,  who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man, 
md  wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged 
or  making  money  when  such  numbers  are  in 
rmnt  of  it.  She  however  confesses  that  she 
ludl,  for  the  future,  always  question  the  charac- 
er  of  those  who  take  her  garret  without  beating 
lown  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
md  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks 
ij  hmuroerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to 
tmh  with  them  every  hour  up  five  stories,  and 
hen  disliked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
mMIc  street,  thought  the  stairs  narrow,  oh* 
jaeted  to  a  low  ceihng,  required  the  walls  to  be 
mng  with  fresher  paper,  asked  questions  about 
he  neighbourhood,  could  not  thmk  of  living  so 
hr  from  their  acouaintance,  wished  the  windows 
Itti  looked  to  the  south  rather  than  the  west, 
aid  how  the  door  and  chimney  might  have  been 
Mter  disposed,  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 
Miked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next 
lay,  and  came  no  more. 

At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
iraaatcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and,  when 
Im  had  stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a 
luier  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
inr  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  repeated  some  words 
iphach  the  woman  did  not  understand.  In  two 
iaya  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took  pos- 
MMion  of  his  room  and  lived  very  inoffensivelj, 
tBKapt  that  he  frequently  disturbed  the  inhabit- 


ants of  the  next  fioor  by  unseasonable  noiaes. 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon;  but  from 
evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked  aloud 
with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in 
rage,  sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  then 
clattered  his  chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep 
thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud  vocifera- 
tions; sometimes  he  would  sigh  as  oppressed 
with  misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convul- 
sive laughter.  When  he  encountered  any  of 
the  famuy,  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but  rarely 
spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  often 
repeated, 


•'0(  hwiprara  iiifiara  vattt. 


Thia  habitant  th'  aerial  regiona  boaat : 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  so 
oflen  that  they  learned  them  without  imderstand- 
ing  them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  last  heard  a  print- 
er's boy  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  very  often  advised  to  beware 
of  this  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  quiet 
for  the  present,  might  perhaps  become  outrage- 
ous in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  punc- 
tually paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  con 
vinced  her,  by  setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  have  an  author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
tenants  who  left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  in- 
stead of  paying  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  land- 
lady. At  last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring 
remedies  for  a  lingering  disease,  afli  was  now 
supported  and  attended  by  the  other :  she  climbed 
with  difficulty  to  the  apartment,  where  she  lan- 
guished eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  la- 
mentation, except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  sufiercd,  and  then  calmly  and 
contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed  ner  to 
the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  sor- 
row, and  returning  to  the  business  of  common 
life,  resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  my 
present  fortune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true 
It  is,  that  amusement  and  instruction  are  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  willingness 
to  find  them ;  and  so  iust  is  the  observation  of 
Juvenal,  that  a  single  nouse  will  riiow  whatever 
is  done  or  suffered  m  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 


No.  162.]       Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  1751. 

Orbtu  ««,  et  loeuplet,  et  Bmto  eontuU  natut: 

E$se  tibi  veras  credit  amieitie§  ? 
bunt  vtr^t ;  sed  quat  juvenis,  quaa  pauper  hahehat. 

Qm  novu*  est,  mortem  diligit  ill*  tuAm.        uakt. 

What !  old,  and  rich,  and  childleM  too, 
And  y*i\  believe  your  friends  are  true  T 
Truth  mifrht  perhaps  to  those  belong, 
To  those  who  loved  you  poor  and  young : 
Rut,  trust  me,  for  the  new  you  have 
They'll  love  you  dearly— in  your  grave. 

r.   LEWIS. 

One  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Sam- 
son, in  the  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall 
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pass  his  life  under  the  direction  of  others ;  that 
ne  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  know- 
ledge^ but  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity 
of  wisdom  than  perpetual  and  unhmited  depend- 
ance,  in  which  the  understanding  lies  useless, 
and  every  motion  is  received  firom  external  im- 
pulse. Reason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
nature,  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to 
some  degree  of  association  with  celestial  intelli- 
gences ;  butas  the  excellence  of  every  power  ap- 
pears only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have  reason, 
and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external 
and  accidental  appendages.  A  small  variation 
of  trifling  circumstances,  a  slight  change  of  form 
by  an  artificial  dress^  or  a  casual  difterence  of 
appearance  by  a  new  light  and  situation,  will  con- 
cihate  afiection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  deter- 
mine us  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  Every  man  con- 
siders a  necessity  of  compliance  with  any  will 
but  his  own  as  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and 
meanness ;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or 
negligence  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of 
tyranny,  and  exert  all  their  force  against  him 
who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
vilege of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  see  ofxen 
those  who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroach- 
ment or  oppose  violence,  at  last  oy  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without 
capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they  defended 
against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  the 
weapons  which  they  grasped  the  harder  for 
every  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wisdom  often  resign 
themselves  to  voluntary  pupilage,  and  sufier  their 
lives  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ignorance,  and 
their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous 
stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  others,  may  be  the  consequence  of  ap- 
plication to  some  study  remote  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  some  employment  which  does  not 
allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those 
petty  affiiirs  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great 
part  of  our  duration  to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus 
withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than 
to  be  exposed  every  moment  to  slight  interrup- 
tions. The  Mbmission  which  such  confidence 
requires  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it  implies 
no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business  from 
which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  our  notice.  We  please 
our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus 
weakly  exerted,  and  fancy  ourselves  placed  in  a 
higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  subordinate 
agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  superintendence. 
But  whatever  vanity  or  abstraction  may  suggest, 
no  man  can  safely  do  that  by  others  wmch  might 
be  done  by  himself:  he  that  indulges  negli- 
gv^pe  will  Quickly  become  ignorant  of  his  own 
affidrs ;  and  ne  that  trusts  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  at- 
tention tends  strongly  towards  one  thing,  it  must 
retire  from  another:  and  he  that  omits  the  care 
of  domestic  business,  because  he  is  engrossed  by 
mquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has,  at 


least,  theikMntofsafibriiigiii  a  good  cause.  Bit 
there  are  manj  who  can  plead  no  audi  exton- 
ation  of  thtai  folly ;  who  shake  off  tbe  bafdea  of 
their  station,  not  that  they  may  soar  with  less  in- 
cumbrance to  the  heiffhts  of  knowledge  or  viitM, 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease  and  sleep  in 

3uiet;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and  cooi- 
ence  not  the  faithful  and  the  yiitnom,  bat  the 
soft,  the  civil,  and  compliant 

This  openness  to  flattjeay  is  the  commoA  da- 
grace  of  aeclining  Ufe.    When  men  feel  weak- 
ness increasing  on  them,  they  natnratty  dean 
to  rest  from  the  struggles  of  contradidioo,  the 
fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  ctfamepe^ 
tion;  when  they  are  hourly  tonnented  withpaai 
and  diseases,  they  are  unable  to  bear  any  mv 
disturbance,  and  consider  all  oppoaitioo  as  la 
addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  alisdj 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.     Hn 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fearful  of  pan,  Ai 
old  man  selaom  inquires  after  any  other  fui^ 
ties  in  those  whom  ne  careaaes,  than  qniririw 
in  conjecturing  his  desires,  activity  in  aapd^ 
his  wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complewli 
before  they  approach  near  enough  to  diatmbho^ 
flexibility  to  nis  present  humour,  aubmiBBna  to 
hasty  petulance,  and  attention  to  weariso■M■i^ 
rations.    By  these  arts  alone  many  have  heea 
able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  a^ 
rit,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  preaerti  Ui 
legacies. 

Thrasybulus  inherited  a  large  fortmei  lid 
augmented  it  by  the  revenues  of  aeyeral  Jocap 
tive  employments,  which  he  diacharged  vilh 
honour  and  dexterity.  He  was  at  MSt  vim 
enough  to  consider  that  life  shoald  not  jbe  d» 
votea  wholly  to  accumulation;  and^  thenfoi^ 
retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  himself  to  the  ed» 
cation  of  his  children,  and  the  cultivatiflo  of  d^ 
mestic  happiness. 

He  passed  several  Yovv    in  this 
amusement,  and  saw  his  care  amply 
pensed;  his  daughters  were  celebrated  6r 
desty  and  elegance,  and  his  sons  for  leannft 
prudence,  and   spirit    In  time,  the  tjageiPfH 
with  which  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  oonrted 
his  alliance  obligeahim  to  resign  his  daaghleB 
toother  families;   the  vivacity  and  cotiaoi^of 
his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privaej  mil 
the  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  sees 
an  inclination  to  return.    This,  however,  he hij 
always  hoped;  he  pleased  himself  with  lin  n^ 
cess  of  his  schemcMS,  and  felt  no  inconveaMBi 
from  solitude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  Ina  if 
his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion ;  aid  Al 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  fiin 
him  much  of  the  power  of  procuring  emnwmiit 
for  himself,  he  thought  it  neceaaary  to  pnoiii 
some  inferior  friend  who  might  ease  him  of  hi 
economical  solicitudes,  and  mvert  him  by  thtth 
ful  conversation.  All  these  qualities  na  lefli 
recollected  in  Yafer,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  oAon 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  Tiftr 
was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron,  and  beiiglf 
his  station  acquainted  with  the  present  modein 
life,  and  by  constant  practice  dexteioaa  in.  km- 
ness,  entertained  him  with  so  many  ooveitin^ 
and  so  readily  disentangled  hia  a&us,  that  hi 
was  desired  to  resign  his  clerkship,  and  aocifti 
liberal  salary  in  the  house  of  Thimsybalni. 

Yafer,  having  alwaya  lived  in  a  Mate  of  di- 
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I,  wu  wdl  verted  in  Ihe  aria  by  whicli 
obtained,  and  could,  without  repu^- 
r  keaitatton,  iccomoiodate  himac^'  id 
iriee,  and  echo  every  opinion.  Be  nt'- 
ted  but  to  be  convinced,  nor  allempt^J 
n  but  (0  nailer  Thrasybulus  with  the 
ofn  victory.  By  this  praclicc  he  Ibuhd 
ilo  hia  patron's  heart ;  and,  having  fir^t 
ueir  agreciLbte,  aoon  became  importari[- 
raui  dOigence,  by  which  the  launesa  r>t' 
^tilled,  engroued  the  managemcnl  ^ii' 
lod  hia  petty  olHces  of  civility,  and  occii- 
(eiceasioaa,  persuaded  the  tenants  ;,i 
him  as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  arjd 
I  hii  enforcement  of  their  representii- 
ard  yeara,  and  hia  countenatice,  to  pen- 
ibatement  of  rent 

rbnIuB  had  now  banqueted  on  flatter) , 
uld  no  longer  bear  the  harehneEa  >j|" 
inceorthe  insipidity  of  truth.  All  co'i- 
>  hia  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  » 
of  some  natural  right,  and  all  rccom- 
oof  his  affairs  lo  his  own  tnspectiun  w> -i 
by  him  aa  a  Bummona  to  torture.  Hi.; 
irer«  alarmed  by  the  aadden  lichea  of 
(  their  complaints  were  heard  by  theii 
h  impatience,  as  the  result  of  a  conspl- 
ist  hi*  quiet,  and  a  deaign  toconderan 
heir  own  advantage,  to  groan  out  hi^ 

■  in  perpleiity  and  drudgery.  Thi< 
retired  with  Igotb  in  their  eyes,  but  the 

lued  bis  importunities  till  he  found  hi!i 
«  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.     Vafi  r 

■  overall   their  eBortt,  and  eontinuia;^ 

I  himself  in  authority,  at  the  death  iii  ^ 
r  purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  deG- 
quiry  and  Justice. 


TuESDii,  Oct.  8,  1751. 
«rta^ari  fintidit,  tptm^m  caimtmm 

BBpatroa'i  iDHlancfl ;  rr\y 

taU  bopot,  ia  fr««lom  hve  uul  dis. 


lan  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
.  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments ; 
[anient  of  wishea  is  therefore  equally 
I  to  happiness  with  Ihe  diminution  oif 
It;  andne  ihatteachesanothertaloni; 
0  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  en«^ 
)aiet,  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  pan 

taentations.thus  refined  exhibit  no  ads- 
of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship  ; 
by  which  followers  are  attracted  only 
s  the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  th-? 
rapulahty,  and  lo  be  diimisscd  with 
and  ignominv,  when  their  leader  ha!' 
or  miscarried,  when  he  is  sick  of  show. 
'  of  noise.  White  a  man,  infatuated 
ramisea  of  graatneis,  wastea  hia  houri 


and  days  in  attendance  and  solicitation,  the  ho- 
nest opportunitiea  of  improving  bia  condition 
pass  by  without  his  notice  ;  he  neglects  lo  culti- 
vate his  own  barren  toil,  because  ha  eipecls 
every  moment  lo  be  placed  in  regions  of  sponta- 
neous fertility,  and  ia  seldom  roused  from  his  de- 
lusion, but  by  the  giipe  of  distress  which  be  can- 
not resist,  and  the  aenae  of  evils  whicb  cannot  be 
remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal 
regions  aSbrds  a  jual  image  of  hungry  servility, 
flstlered  with  the  approach  of  advantage,  doomed 
to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  his  reach,  always 
within  •  few  days  of  felicity,  and  always  ainking 
hack  to  his  former  wants ; 


'Osrrdti  Y^f  tiif^n'  t  y>fair,  nliir  ^niaCrvr, 

ULifU  i'  ^f,tt-n,\a  taratfUety  vl,  KXfwiv, 
'Oyrtai,  ■•!  psm',  (ni  iiii)/iii  iviMtrafm, 
£u<ai  r(  yXvifil.  Ill  tXaUi  mWdunr 

Tdll'  in^M  flrtaait  wcTi  tl^ia  «>JliTa. 


ithout  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever 
he  inclined  hia  head  lo  ifae- stream,  some  deity 
t^ommanded  it  to  he  dry,  and  Ihe  dark  earth  ap- 
peared at  his  feet.    Around  him  lofty  trees  spread 


^g,  quivered  before  him,  which,  wheiever  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  lo  seize  them,  were  snatched  by 
Ihe  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity.'' 

This  itnapi  of  iftisery  waa  perhaps  originally 
niggesled  to  some  poet  by  Ih*  conduct  of  his  p«. 
tron,  bv  the  daily  coniemplalioa  of  splendour 
which  he  never  must  partake,  by  fruitless  al- 
Lempts  to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  by 
the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  hs 
[bought  hia  labours  almost  at  an  end.  To  sraan 
with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  w»s  opu^ea, 
riot,  and  superflaity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
which  he  bad  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and 
had  long  endeavoured  lo  deserve,  slandered  at 
laat  on  nameless  ignorance,  was  to  thirst  with  in- 
ter flowing  before  him,  end  to  tee  the  rroita,  to 
ivhich  bis  hunger  Was  hastening,  scattered  by  the 
wind.  Nor  can  my  ooTTesponaenl,whateTetha 
may  have  auQered,  eipiesa  with  mote  jnttnett  or 
Ibice  the  veiatiooa  of  dependaoce. 


SiK, 
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of  those  moTtala  who  have  been  courted 
ind  envied  as  the  favourite  of  the  gresL  Having 
iflen  gained  the  prize  of  coniposition  at  the  uni- 

rersily,  I  began  to  hope  that  1  should  obtain  Ihe 
wme  distinction  jn  every  other  place,  and  deter- 
nined  to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  1  was 
leslined  by  my  paienis,  and  in  which  the  intantt 
if  my  family  would  have  procured  me  a  vpryad- 
«iltageous lettlement.  Theprideof wit  fluttered 
n  my  heart ;  and  when  I  prepared  lo  leave  the 
college,  nothing  entered  my  imagination  but  ho- 
nours, csreas«s,  and  rewards ;  riches  without 
labour,  and  luxury  without  expense. 
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I  however  delayed  my  departore  for  a  time,  to 
finish  the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw 
the  first  notice  of  mankind  upon  me.  When  it 
was  completed  I  hurried  to  London,  and  consi- 
dered every  moment  that  passed  before  its  pub- 
lication, as  lost  in  a  kind  oi  neutral  existence,  and 
cat  oflf  from  the  golden  hours  of  happiness  and 
fame.  The  piece  was  at  last  printed  and  dis- 
seminated by  a  rapid  sale ;  I  wandered  from  one 
place  of  concourse  to  another,  feasted  from  mom- 
mg  to  night  on  the  repetition  of  ray  own  praises, 
and  enjoyed  the  various  conjectures  of  critics,  the 
mistaken  candour  of  my  fnends,  and  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  my  enemies.  Some  had  read  the 
manuscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ;  others 
had  seen  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  they 
could  not  forbear  to  wonder  at  its  present  excel- 
lence ;  some  had  conversed  with  the  author  at 
the  cofiee-house ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  they 
had  lent  him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  performance  is  so  favourably 
read  as  that  of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till 
those  by  whom  literary  reputation  is  established 
had  given  their  suffrages  too  publicly  to  retract 
them.  At  length  my  bookseller  informed  mo 
that  Aurantius,  the  standing  patron  of  merit, 
had  sent  inquiries  afler  me,  and  invited  me  to  his 
acquaintance. 

The  time  which  I  had  lon^  expected  was  now 
arrived.  I  went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beatin? 
heart,  for  I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  the  cn- 
tical  moment  of  my  destiny.  I  was  received  with 
civilities,  which  my  academic  rudeness  made  me 
unable  to  repay;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from 
my  confusion,  I  prosecuted  the  conversation  with 
such  liveliness  and  propriety,  that  I  confirmed 
my  new  friend  in  his  esteem  of  my  abilities,  and 
was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  profes- 
sion, and  raptures  of  fondness. 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  dine  with  Aurantius, 
who  had  assembled  the  most  judicious  of  his 
friends  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Again 
I  exerted  my  powers  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, and  again  found  every  eye  sparkling  with 
delight,  and  every  tongue  silent  with  attention. 
I  now  become  familiar  at  the  table  of  Aurantius, 
but  could  never,  in  his  most  private  or  jocund 
hours,  obtain  more  from  him  than  general  declara- 
tions of  esteem,  or  endearments  of  tenderness, 
which  included  no  particular  promise,  and  there- 
fore conferred  no  claim.  This  frigid  reserve 
somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when  he  complain- 
ed of  three  day*s  absence,  I  took  care  to  inform 
him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I 
had  been  detained  by  his  rival  Pollio. 

Aurantius  now  considered  his  honour  as  endan- 
gered by  the  desertion  of  a  wit ;  and,  lest  I  should 
Have  an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I 
could  never  find  a  friend  more  constant  and  zeal- 
ous than  himself;  that  indeed  ho  had  made  no 
promises,  because  he  hoped  to  surprise  me  with 
advancement,  but  had  been  silently  promoting 
my  interest,  and  should  continue  his  good  offices, 
unless  he  found  the  kindness  of  others  more  de- 
sired. 

If  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philosophy  within  the  attraction  of  greatness, 
you  know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced 
with  a  smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impress- 
ed at  the  conclusion  with  an  air  of  solemn  sin- 


cerity. From  that  instant  I  gave  m3rself  op 
wholly  to  Aurantius;  and  as  he  immediatelj 
resumed  his  former  gaye^,  expected  eveir  morn- 
ing a  summons  to  some  employment  of  digibt? 
and  profit.  One  month  succeeded  another,  um^ 
in  defiance  of  appearances,  I  still  fancied  myadt 
nearer  to  my  wisnes,  and  continued  to  dream  of 
success  and  wake  to  disappointmenL  At  kit 
the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  to 
abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  neces* 
sary  to  the  company  with  whom  I  aasodttcd, 
and  the  rank  to  which  I  should  be  raised.  As- 
rantius,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  disooveral 
my  poverty,  considered  me  as  fully  in  his  povo^ 
and  ailerwards  rather  permitted  my  attradeaoe 
than  invited  it ;  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  n- 
fuse  my  visits,  whenever  he  had  othet  uam^ 
ments  within  reach,  and  often  sufiered  me  Is 
wait,  without  pretending  any  necessary  had- 
ness.  When  I  was  admitted  to  his  table,  Vntf 
man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  preiifii,  ht 
took  occasion  to  mention  my  writingi^'  sad 
commend  my  ingenuity,  by  which  he  intended  ti 
apologize  for  the  confusion  of  distinctioii%  sad 
the  improper  assortment  of  hia  conapany;  aad 
often  called  upon  me  to  entertain  his  fnends wi& 
my  productions,  as  a  sportsman  delights  ikt 
squires  of  his  neighbourhood  with  the  curvets  of 
his  horse,  or  the  obedience  of  his  spaniels. 

To  com{dete  my  mortification,  it  was  hispca^ 
tice  to  impose  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiriog  m 
to  write  upon  such  subjects  as  he  thouglrt  soih 
ceptible  of  ornament  and  illustration.  WA 
these  extorted  performances  he  was  little  sitis 
fied,  because  he  rarely  found  in  them  the  ideei 
which  his  own  imagination  had  suggested,  sad 
which  he  therefore  thought  more  natural  tfatt 
mine. 

When  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  rade- 
ness  and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach.  He  oov 
found  that  he  might  safely  harass  me  with  veis* 
tion,  that  he  had  fixed  the  shackles  of  patrooage 
upon  me,  and  that  I  could  neither  resist  Um  dot 
escape.  At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  my  aem> 
tude,  when  the  clamour  of  creditors  was  lAt- 
ment,  and  my  necessity  known  to  be  extreme,  k 
offered  me  a  small  office,  but  hinted  his 
tion  that  I  should  marry  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

I  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamitictis 
o  comply  with  this  proposal;  but,  knowing thit 
complaints  and  expostulations  would  but  gr^ 
his  insolence,  I  turned  away  with  that  oontOBPt 
with  which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  w 
wretch  who  can  outgo  the  guilt  of  a  loNMr 
without  the  temptation  of  his  profit,  and  vhi 
lures  the  credulous  and  thoughtless  to  maiotaia 
the  show  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth  of  his  tabk^ 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  happiness,  and  liftii 

I  am,  Sir,  Alc 

LiBKEAUi. 
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Fittmi,  GFciire,  OatonU  kabes.  aiir. 

Gaonu  pretends  to  Cato**  ftme ; 
And  proves — by  Cato's  vice,  hia  claim. 

Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  miiif 
that  a  great  part  of^  the  pam  and  pteasors  of  fib 
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from  the  gratification  of  disappointment  of 
incessant  wish  for  superiority,  trom  the  suc- 
or  miscarriage  of  secret  competitions,  from 
▼ktories  and  defeats,  of  which,  though  they  ap« 
pear  to  us  of  great  importance,  in  reality  none 
•re  conscious  except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  this  love  of 
pnise  is  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attain- 
ment is  attempted.  Every  man,  however  hope- 
less his  pretensions  may  appear,  to  all  but  him- 
self, has  some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise 
to  reputation ;  some  art  by  which  he  imagines 
tiiat  the  notice  of  the  world  will  be  attracted ; 
•ome  quahty,  good  or  bad,  which  discriminates 
Imid  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  com- 
pelled to  fear  him.  Tne  ascents  of  honour,  how- 
ever steep,  never  appear  inaccessible ;  he  that 
despaim  to  scale  the  precipices  by  which  learning 
and  Talour  have  conducted  their  favourites,  dis- 
«0¥ers  some  by-path,  or  easier  accUvity,  which, 
though  it  cannot  bring  him  to  the  summit,  will 
jet  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  he 
IB  now  contending  for  eminence;  and  we  sel- 
4kMn  require  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present 
hmUf  than  to  surpass  him  that  stands  next  be- 
us. 


As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and 

t  wholly  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire 
to  honour  and  applause,  propose  to  themselves 
•ome  example  which  serves  as  the  model  of  their 
eoodoct  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Almost 
every  man,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found  to 
liKTe  enlisted  himself  under  some  leader  whom 
be  expects  to  conduct  him  to  renown  ;  to  have 
hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  bis  view, 
character  he  endeavours  to  assume,  and 

performances  he  labours  to  equal. 

When  the  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
eosly  copied,  the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excel- 
lence, which  he  could  never  have  attained  with- 
bet  direction ;  for  few  are  born  with  abilities  to 
AMOver  new  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
diithignish  themselves  by  means  never  tried  be- 


Bnt  iblly  and  idleness  oflen  contrive  to  gratify 
imle  at  a  cheaper  rate :  not  the  qualities  which 
•le  most  illustnous,  but  those  which  are  of  easi- 
est attainment,  are  selected  for  imitation ;  and 
Ae  honoiiTB  and  rewards  which  public  gratitude 
ms  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  ex- 
■ected  b]|r  wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them 
■I  their  rices  and  defects,  or  adopt  some  petty 
tiegalarities,  of  which  those  from  whom  they 
aie  borrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
flonspicuous,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by 
Widiscemin^  malice,  which  reproaches  him  for 
his  best  actions,  and  slanders  his  apparent  and 
inoontestable  excellences ;  and  idohzed  on  the 
other  by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his 
frnlts  and  follies  into  virtues.  It  may  be  ob- 
•enred,  that  he  by  whose  intimacy  his  acquaint- 
M^es  imagine  themselves  dignified,  generally 
dmuses  among  them  his  mien  and  his  habits ; 
and,  indeed,  without  more  vi^lance  than  is  ge- 
eerally  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  minuter 
parts  of  Dehaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  con- 
vene much  with  one  whose  general  character 
odtes  our  veneration,  to  escape  all  contagion 
of  Ins  peculiarities,  even  when  we  do  not  de- 


Uberately  think  them  wortliy  of  our  notice,  and 
when  they  would  have  excited  laughter  or 
disgust,  had  they  not  been  protected  by  their 
alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally 
consorted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured  some- 
times steal  secretly  and  imperceptibly  upon  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  but,  by  injudicious  fondness 
or  thoughtless  vanity,  are  adopted  with  design. 
There  is  scarce  any  tailing  of  mind  or  body,  any 
error  of  opinion,  or  depravity  of  practice,  which, 
instead  ot  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its 
natural  effects,  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  praise,  and 
been  displayed  with  ostentatious  industry  by 
those  who  souflht  kindred  minds  among  the  wits 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  their  relation  only 
by  simiUtude  of  deformity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every 
habit  which  reason  condemns  may  be  indulged 
and  avowed.  When  a  man  is  upbraided  with 
his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  pardoned  if  he  en- 
deavours to  run  for  shelter  to  some  celebrated 
name ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suflfered  that,  from  the 
retreats  to  which  he  fled  from  infamy,  he  should 
issue  again  with  the  confidence  of  conquests,  and 
call  upon  mankind  for  praise.  Yet  we  see  men 
that  waste  their  patrimony  in  luxury,  destroy 
their  health  with  debauchery,  and  enervate  their 
minds  with  idleness,  because  there  have  been 
some  whom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  con- 
tempt, nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of 
genms. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy 
characters  in  the  gross,  and  the  force  which  tne 
recommendation  of  illustrious  examples  adds  to 
the  allurements  of  vice,  ought  to  be  considered 
by  all  whose  chazacter  excmdes  them  from  the 
shades  of  secrecy,  as  incitements  to  scrupulous 
caution  and  universal  purity  of  manners.  No 
man,  however  enslavea  to  his  appetites,  or  hur- 
ried by  his  passions,  can,  while  ne  preserves  his 
intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself  with  pro- 
moting the  corruption  of  others.  He  whose 
merit  has  enlarged  his  influence,  would  surely 
wish  to  exert  it  tor  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet 
such  will  be  the  efiect  of  his  reputation,  while  he 
suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  fault, 
that  they  who  have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excel- 
lence will  catch  at  his  failings,  and  his  virtues 
will  be  cited  to  justify  the  copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  con- 
sign illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care 
lest  their  readers  be  misleo  by  ambiguous  exam- 
ples. That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suflers  fondness  or 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to 
shelter  the  faults  which  even  the  wisest  and  the 
best  have  committed  from  that  ignominy  which 
guilt  ought  always  to  sufler,  and  with  which  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  digni- 
fied by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth, 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  with- 
out abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open, 
and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sui^ 
rounding  splendour. 
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•Hv  v/of,  i\^ci  KivTif,  v5v  yrtiHv^  irXoiorirfj  cJ/i«. 
"tQudpof  Ik  irdvTiiiv  oirrpd;  /v  ifuporipony 
"Os  rdrt  ftiv  jf^rfadai  SwdfirrVf  hrdr'  ohitiv  tl^ov. 

ANTIPHILUS. 

Young  was  I  once  and  poor,  now  rich  and  old ; 
A  harder  case  than  mine  wan  never  told ; 
BleM'd  with  the  power  to  use  them — I  had  none ; 
Loaded  with  riehe*  now — the  power  is  gone. 

p..  LEWIS. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpro- 
mising task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  the 
power  of  their  eloquence  to  show  that  happiness 
IS  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have,  by  many  argu- 
ments and  examples,  proved  the  instability  of 
every  condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are 
excited.  They  have  set  before  our  eyes  all  the 
calamities  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  the 
stratngcras  of  malice  ;  they  have  terrified  ^eat- 
ness  with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties, 
wit  with  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 

All  the  force  of  reason,  and  all  the  charms  of 
languafre,  are  indeed  necessary  to  support  posi- 
tions which  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  con- 
fute them.  Tnith  finds  an  easy  entrance  into 
the  mind  when  she  is  introduced  by  desire,  and 
attended  by  pleasure;  but  when  she  intrudes 
uncalled,  and  brings  only  fear  and  sorrow  in  her 
train,  the  passes  of  the  intellect  are  barred  against 
her  by  prejudice  and  passion  ;  if  she  sometimes 
forces  hor  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  she 
seldom  long  keeps  possession  of  her  conquests, 
but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured  enemy,  or  at 
best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  without 
influence  and  without  authority. 

That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
•ufler  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects 
or  limit  our  expectations  ;  that  life  is  miserable 
we  aU  feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is 
near  when  we  snail  feel  it  n0  longer.  But  to 
hope  happiness  and  immortality  is  eoually  vain. 
Our  state  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  embit- 
tered, as  our  duration  may  be  more  or  less  con- 
tracted ;  yet  the  utmost  felicity  which  we  can 
ever  attain  will  be  little  better  than  alleviation  of 
misery,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain  from 
our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoyments. 
The  incident  wnich  I  am  going  to  relate  will 
show,  that  to  destroy  the  elect  of  all  our  suc- 
cess, it  is  not  necessary  that  any  signal  calamity 
should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  harassed 
by  implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  pains ;  the  brightest  hours  of  pros- 
perity have  their  clouds,  and  the  stream  oi  life, 
if  it  is  not  ruffled  by  obstructions,  will  grow  pu- 
trid by  stagnation. 

My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors,  who  had  hitherto  leil  the  younger 
sens  encumbrances  on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to 
a  lucrative  profession ;  and  I,  being  careful  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the 
usual  time  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world, 
well  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  business 
wluch  I  had  chosen. 

My  eagerness  to.  distinguish  myself  in  public, 
and  my  hnpatienee  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  life 
to  which  my  indigence  confined  m?,  did  not 


sufl^er  me  to  continue  long  in  the  town  wfasre  I 
was  bom.  1  went  away  as  from  a  fAnee  of  eon- 
finement,  with  a  resolution  to  return  no  Dwrc^ 
till  1  should  be  able  to  dazzle  with  my  splendov 
those  who  now  looked  upon  me  with  coiiteBB{i(, 
to  reward  those  who  had  paid  honours  to  m 
dawning  merit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  snflerra 
me  to  glide  by  them  unknown  and  needed, 
how  much  they  mistook  their  interest  in  omittiag 
to  propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 

Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  tatik 
into  the  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  asd 
honours,  which  I  expected  to  procure  inavoy 
short  time ;  for  what  could  wiuihold  thesa  fisn 
industry  and  knowledge  7  He  that  indoigM 
hope  will  always  be  disappointed.  ReputatioDi 
very  soon  obtained ;  but  as  merit  is  much  wan 
cheaply  acknowledged  than  rewarded,  I  did  not 
find  myself  yet  enriched  in  propoition  to  iiiyes> 
lebrity. 

I  had,  however,  in  time,  surmoimted  the  o^ 
stacles  by  which  envy  and  competition  obslnet 
the  first  attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  hj 
opponents  ana  censurCrs  tacitly  confessing  tliar 
despair  of  success,  by  courting  my  friendiUp 
and  yielding  to  my  influence.  They  who  oon 
pursued  me,  were  now  satisfied  to  escape  froa 
me  ;  and  they  who  had  before  thought  me  pi»> 
sumptuous  in  hoping  to  overtake  them,  hadaov 
their  utmost  wish,  ilthey  were  permitted,  at  so 
great  distance,  quietly  to  follow  me. 

My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  mj 
acquisitions  increased,  and  the  time  came,  it 
length,  when  I  thought  myself  enabled  to  gtiaii 
all  reasonable  desires,  ana  when,  therefore^  1 1» 
solved  to  enjoy  that  plenty  and  serenity  which  I 
had  been  hitherto  labouring  to  procure,  to  eojoj 
them  while  I  was  yet  neither  crushed  byagi 
into  infirmity,  nor  so  habituated  to  a  paitmhr 
manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqualified  for  new  it^ 
dies  or  entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and,  to  set  n^ 
self  at  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  rasoM 
it,  changed  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  is> 
maining  part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amuseoHiL 
Amidst  innumerable  projects  of  pleasure  wtidi 
restless  idleness  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  wfcidi 
most,  when  they  came  to  the  moment  of  exeeo- 
tion,  were  rejected  for  others  of  no  longer  cos- 
tinuance,  some  accident  revived  in  my  ixnagiBip 
tion  the  pleasing  ideas  of  my  native  plaoa  ft 
was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those  from  whoa 
I  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a  maniMrM 
was  consistent  with  my  former  resolatioii,  sad  I 
wondered  how  it  could  happen  that.-.  I  hadii 
long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

Full  of  the  admiration  which  I  should  oeitt, 
and  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  IdrsMi 
my  servants  in  a  more  ostentatious  liverr,  p» 
chased  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  resohes  ii 
dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uttle  towa 
unexpected  blaze  of  greatness. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity 
were  made  for  my  departure,  whic^  as  irafc- 
men  will  not  easily  be  hurried  beyond  thdrdf' 
dinary  late,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I  solaesd  Uf 
impatience  with  imaging  the  various  cenim 
that  my  appearance  would  produce ;  the  hoptf 
which  some  would  feel  from  my  bounty;  tkt 
terror  which  my  powtv  would  stnke  on  othen; 
the  awkward  respect  wiih  which  I  should  be  ■e> 
costed  by  timorous  ofiidousneas ;  and  the  ^ 
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taot  reference  with  which  others,  lest  fiuniliar  to 
splendour  and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to 
Axe  upon  me.  I  dehberated  a  long  time,  whe- 
UMT I  should  immediately  descend  to  a  level  witli 
Bjfonner  acquaintances,  or  make  my  condescen- 
Mon  more  grateful  by  a  gentle  transition  from 
haughtiness  and  reserve.  At  length  1  determin- 
ed to  forget  some  of  my  companions,  till  they 
diaoovered  themselves  by  some  mdubitable  token, 
and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  others  upon 
my  good  fortune  with  indifference,  to  show  that 
I  always  expected  what  1  had  now  obtained.  The 
acclamations  of  the  populace  I  purposed  to  re* 
waid  with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  a  roasted 
OS,  and  then  recommend  them  to  return  to 
tlMir  work. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
■ad  I  began  the  loumcy  of  triumph,  which  I 
eould  have  wtdiedf  to  have  ended  m  the  same 
■lament ;  but  my  horses  felt  none  of  their  mas- 
tar's  ardour,  and  1  was  shaken  four  days  upon 
R^l^ed  roads.  I  then  entered  the  town  ;  and 
bavmg  graciously  let  fail  the  glasses  that  my  pcr- 

might  be  seen,  passed  slowly  through  the 
The  noise  of  tne  wheels  brought  the  inha- 
to  their  doors,  but  1  could  not  perceive 
that  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I  alighted, 
■nd  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  serv- 
iBta,  for  tka  barber  stepped  from  the  opposite 
boose,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest 
foj  in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the 
nue  that  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  I  repressed 
arith  a  (rigid  graciousness.  The  fellow,  mstead 
if  anking  into  dejection,  turned  away  with  con- 
taapt,  and  lefl  me  to  consider  how  the  second 
lalotation  should  be  received.  The  next  friend 
ivas  better  treated, -for  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
pvdiase  by  civility  that  regard  which  I  had  cx- 
paeted  to  enforce  by  insolence. 

There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
■ony  of  bells,  no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  ofjoy ; 
business  of  the  day  went  fonvard  as  before  ; 
after    having  ordered  a  splendid  supper, 

li  no  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  my 
alHigliD  hindered  me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed, 
the  vexation  of  disappointment  overpow- 

tbe  fiitigue  of  my  journey  and  kept  me  from 


# 


I  rote  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifies* 
aa  to  inquire  afler  the  present  state  of  the 
and  found  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long 
10  obtain  the  triumph  which  had  flattered  my  ex- 
paetation.  Of  the  friends  whose  compliments  I 
■pected,  some  had  long  ago  moved  to  distant 
pV0VUica%;M)me  had  lost  in  the  maladies  of  age 
ittaense  of  another's  prosperity,  and  some  had 
bigotten  our  former  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
Of  three  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
^r  their  former  offences  by  a  longer  con- 
L«ioe  of  neglect,  one  was,  by  his  own  industry, 
pirid  above  my  scorn,  and  two  were  sheltered 
■om  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  I  loved, 
Bwied  or  hated,  all  whose  envy  or  whose  kind- 
I  had  hopes  of  contemplating  with  pleasure, 
swept  away,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
generation  with  other  views  and  other  com- 
petitions ;  and  among  inany  proofs  of  the  impo- 
I  of  wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me 
few  distinctions  in  my  native  place. 
Iain,SuLjBC. 

*^  Serotinus. 


MAST. 
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Pamper  eria  temper ^  »i  pauper  e*,  ASmUiaiu : 
Dumtur  ope*  ntUii  nunc  min  divitilnn. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  still  poor  you  miut  remain ; 
The  rich  alone  have  all  the  means  of  gain. — eow.  cats 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated 
in  all  ages  than  that  of  the  neglect  of  merit  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  and  the  di^culty  with  which 
valuable  or  pleasmg  qualities  force  themselves 
into  view,  when  they  are  obscured  by  indigence. 
It  has  been  long  observed  that  native  beauty  has 
little  power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  that  to  wsnt  the  fa- 
vour of  others  is  of\en  sufficient  to  hinder  us 
from  obtaining  it 

Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  conviction 
is  without  power  to  influence  their  conduct ;  for 
poverty  still  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and 
still  obstructs  tlie  claims  of  kindred  and  of^ virtue. 
The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher 
stations,  and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the 
actions  of  those  who  are  placed  below  the  level 
of  its  notice,  and  who  in  distant  re^ons  and 
lower  situations  arc  struggling  with  distress,  or 
toiling  for  bread.  Among  the  multitudes  over- 
whelmed with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  com 
mon  to  find  those  whom  a  very  litBe  assistance 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  decen- 
cy, and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  rela- 
tions, what  they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostenta- 
tion, luxury,  or  frolic. 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  does 
not  easily  conciliate  affection.  He  that  has  been 
confined  from  his  infancy  to  the  convenation  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  must  necessarily 
want  those  accomplishments  which  are  the  usual 
means  of  attracting  favour;  and  though  truth, 
fortitude,  and  probity,  give  an  indisputable  right 
to  reverence  and  kindness,  they  will  not  be 
distinguished  by  common  eyes,  unless  they  are 
brightened  by  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  cast 
aside  like  unpolished  gems,  of  which  none  but 
the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value,  till  theic  as- 
perities are  smoothed,  and  their  incrustations 
rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the 
efficacy  of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of 
style  impair  the  force  of  reason,  and  rugged  num- 
bers turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice  of  disposition, 
and  fertility  of  invention.  Few  have  strength 
of  reason  to  overrule  Uie  perceptions  of  sense : 
and  yet  fewer  have  curiosity  or  benevolence  to 
struggle  long  against  the  first  impression ;  he 
therefore  who  fails  to  please  in  his  salutation  and 
address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  latent  excellences, 
or  essential  quaUties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessi- 
tous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of  be- 
haviour equally  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  con- 
fidence of  merit  incites  him  to  meet,  without  any 
apparent  sense  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  those 
who  flattered  themselves  with  their  own  dignity, 
is  considered  as  an  insolent  leveller,  impatient 
of  the  just  prerogatives  of  rank  and  wealth,  eager 
to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
to  confound  the  subordinations  of  society :  and 
who  would  contribute  to  the  exaltation  or  that 
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■pnit  which  even  want  and  calamity  are  not  able 
410  restrain  from  rudeness  and  rebeuion. 

But  no  better  success  will  commonly  be  found 
to  attiend  servility  and  dejection,  which  often  give 
pride  the  confidence  to  treat  them  with  contempt 
A  request  made  with  diffidence  and  timidity  is 
easily  denied,  because  the  petitiooer  himself 
seems  to  doubt  its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  others,  because  we  receive  plea- 
sure from  them ;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man 
please,  whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  his  dis- 
tresses, and  who  has  no  leisure  to  be  officious ; 
whose  will  is  restrained  by  his  necessities,  and 
who  has  no  power  to  confer  benefits ;  whose 
temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  misery,  and  whose 
understanding  is  impeded  by  ignorance  ? 

It  is  yet  a  more  onensive  discounigement,  that 
the  same  actions  performed  by  dif^rent  hands 
produce  difierent  efiects,  and,  instead  of  rating 
the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate  too  fre- 
quently the  performance  by  the  man.  It  some- 
tmies  happens  in  the  combinations  of  Ufe,  that 
important  services  are  performed  by  inferiors; 

tut  though  their  zeal  and  activity  may  be  paid 
y  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom  excite  that 
flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumulation  of 
recompense  with  which  all  think  it  their  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who  descend  to 
their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation.  To  be 
obliged,  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memory  of 
an  action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  al- 
wavs  been  accustomed  to  think  below  them,  but 
satisfy  themselves  with  faint  praise  and  penuri- 
ous pajrment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 
minas,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  others. 

It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of 
those  who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward, 
that  they  were  produced  not  by  kindness,  but  in- 
terest; they  are  therefore,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  in- 
sinuation, or  stratagems  of  selfishness.  Benefits 
which  are  received  as  gifts  from  wealth,  are  ex- 
acted as  debts  from  indigence ;  and  he  that  in  a 
hi^  station  is  celebrated  for  superfluous  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  Imrely 
been  confessed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence to  oblige,  when  exerted  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  great  inferiority :  for,  by  the  habitual 
arrogance  of  wealth,  such  expectations  are  com- 
monly formed  as  no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy ; 
and  what  regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  less 
than  was  demanded  from  him  7 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which 
were  nev^  purchased  by  precedent  favours,  and 
there  is  an  affection  not  arising  from  gratitude  or 
gross  interest,  by  which  similar  natures  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  without  prospect  of  any 
other  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
sentiments,  and  the  hope  of  confirming  meir 
esteem  of  themselves  by  the  approbation  of  each 
other.  But  this  spontaneous  fondness  seldom 
rises  at  the  sight  of^  poverty,  which  every  one  re- 
gards with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the 
applause  is  no  more  courted  by  vanity,  than  the 
countenance  is  solicited  by  ambition.  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  friendship  must  be 
refolved  at  last  faHo  the  love  of  ourselves ;  he 
thmfbre  whose  ifputation  or  dignity  inclines  us 


to  conader  his  esteem  as  a  testimonial  of  4eteit, 
will  always  find  our  hearts  open  to  his  eodesN 
ments.  We  every  day  see  men  of  emanenoe  fal- 
lowed with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  dependisee, 
and  courted  with  all  toe  blandishmeiits  of  flai> 
tery,  b^  those  who  want  nothing  (rom  them  bst 

{irofessions  of  regard,  and  who  mink  tbemsdvei 
iberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  smile,  or  aa  eB> 
brace. 

But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feds 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other 
opinions,  which  only  custom  and  example  hat 
impressed  upon  us,  to  be  in  time  sobjecled  Id 
reason.  We  must  learn  how  to  separate  the  nd 
character  from  extraneous  adhesioQ  and  eusd 
circumstances,  to  consider  closely  him  wbonsc 
are  about  to  adopt  or  to  reject ;  to  rsgud  ks 
inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions ;  to  tiaee  oit 
those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  Ml  the  besit  ftr 
want  of  opportunity,  and  tnose  vices  that  UA 
unseen  by  tne  absence  of  temptation:  thatiHMB 
we  find  worth  faintly  shooting  in  the  shades  if 
obscurity,  we  may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  apoi 
it,  and  ripen  barren  vohtion  into  efficacy  ui 
power. 


No.  167.]     Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  1751. 

Candida  perpetuo  reside^  Comeordia^  UtiB, 
Tamque  pari  tender  »it  VtmumqmmnigB. 

DUigat  ipaa  ««««fli  quondam :  atd  et  ilia  wm 
Tunc  fuogu*  cum/ueritt  non  vidaaimr 


Their  nuptial  bed  may  aoiiliiii^  Concord  dnm. 
And  Venus  still  the  happy  union  blesa ! 
Wrinkled  with  age,  may  mutual  lore  and 
To  their  dim  eyes  recall  the  bloom  of  yootk. 

r 

TO  THE  RAMBLEIL 

Sir, 

It  is  not  common  to  envj  those  witii 

cannot  easily  be  placed  m  comparison,  Emf 
man  sees  without  malevolence  the  proocM  i 
another  in  the  tracts  of  hfe,  which  he  nas  oinHlf 
no^esire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  inrfanifif 
to  cavijs  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  thoM 
whose  distance  will  not  suficr  them  to  draw  te 
attention  of  mankind  from  his  own  merit  Tki 
sailor  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  oonteit  te 
lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the  Ramble^  kMF 
ever  jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much  dnlH^ 
ed  by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  st  I^ 
paban. 

We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  to  yon  sjijsip^ 
lative  degree  of  virtue,  when  we  believe  tfastw 
may  inform  you  of  our  change  of  conditioB  vitH 
out  danger  of  malignant  fucination  ;  and  Ait 
when  you  read  of  the  marriage  of  yooruW 
pendents  H3mien8eus  and  Tranc^uiu^joovl 
join  your  wishes  to  those  of  their  oAsr  timk 
for  the  happy  event  of  a  union  in  wJuch  csfOH 
and  selfishness  had  so  little  part. 

There  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  shoddbi 
less  deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  thsa  mttj 
who  enter  into  the  same  state,  that  we  bsisJ* 
lowed  our  minds  to  form  no  unreasonable  opi^ 
ations,  nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  soft  ksvi 
of  courtship,  with  visions  of  felicity  which  hao^ 
power  cannot  bestow,  or  of  perfection  wisdi 
numan  virtue  cannot  attain.    That  impaitiilit| 
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with  wbich  we  endeavour  to  inspect  the  mftnnera 
of  all  whom  we  have  known  was  never  so  much 
(yrerpowered  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  dis- 
BOTered  some  faults  and  weaknesses  in  each 
Blher;  and  joined  our  hands  in  convictioii|  that 
IS  there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  mar- 
mffe,  there  are  inconveniences  likewise  to  be 
Bodored ;  and  that,  toother  with  confederate 
intellects  and  auxiliar  virtues,  we  must  find  dif- 
BsMlt  opinions  and  opposite  inclinations. 

We  however  flatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not 
Battered  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the 
day  of  marriage  7  that  we  are  eminently  qualified 
to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without 
ioy  such  remarkable  disparitv  as  can  give  either 
tn  opportunity  of  insulting  the  other  with  pom- 
pous names  and  splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling 
Illy  upon  any  domestic  controversy,  the  over- 
beuing  assistUiee  of  powerful  relations.  Our 
GMtune  was  eanally  suitable,  so  that  we  meet 
•ridiout  any  oi  those  obli^tions  which  always 

Kduce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  which, 
ugh  they  may  be  forgotten  in  tne  gayeties  of 
the  £st  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  which  the  suppression  must  beconsiderea 
la  a  new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  tameness  and 
■abmission^  till  gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love, 
and  the  desure  of  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees 
into  the  fear  of  offending. 

The  settlements  caused  no  delay :  for  we  did 
not  trust  our  affairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches 
who  would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying 
■Cipulations.  Tranauilla  scorned  to  detain  any 
pait  of  her  fortune  trom  him  into  whose  hands 
rile  delivered  up  her  person ;  and  Hymenieus 
thought  no  act  of  baseness  more  criminal  than 
hie  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her  own  generosity, 
who,  by  marrying  without  a  jointure,  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice, 
and  at  last  boasts  his  liberality,  by  granting  what 
only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness  enabled 
bbn  to  withhold.  He  therefore  received  on  the 
Bommon  terms,  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man might  have  brought  him,  and  reserved  all 
Sie  exuberance  of  acKnowledgment  for  those 
Bseellences  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
Dover  only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like 
fhoae  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  the  last 
jbanght  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
bvwl  without  a  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves 
iftoot  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
|»  loee  their  sense  of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of 
p«petual  amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf 
More  they  sink.  Hymenaeus  often  repeated  a 
'  axiom,  that  the  succours  ofnchust  oi^ht 
io  be  watted  m  health.  We  know  that  how- 
our  eyes  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts 
'  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time  of 
less  and  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  discon- 
ml  come  at  last,  in  which  we  shall  be 
lor  reUef  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that 
uniformity  of  life  must  be  sometimes  diver- 
* ,  and  the  vacuities  of  conversation  some- 
supplied.  We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
«%  have  stores  of  novelty  yet  unexhausted,  which 
tmty  be  opened  when  repletion  shall  call  for 
Aange,  and  gratifications  yet  untested,  by  which 
M^  when  it  shall  become  vapid  or  bitter,  may 
m  restored  to  its  former  sweetness  and  spright- 
bess,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  and  again 
■pukleinthecup. 


89r 
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«-  I  sit 


Our  time  will 
that  of  those  wh< 
parents  unite  al; 
their  early  years, 
any  fund  of  refle 
mutual  entertaini 
rising  in  tba  mon 
afternoon  to  doz 
brated  by  their  t 
pened  to  grow  ric 

SLiiet  byinsensibi 
eep  together. 

We  have  both  i 
therefore  no  strai! 

the  designs  and  MMttpenuans,  tne  Hopes  and 
fears  of  our  contemporaries.  We  have  both 
amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  there- 
fore recount  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite 
the  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom.  Every  occur- 
rence furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  one  or 
the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

Though  our  characters,  beneld  at  a  distance, 
exhibit  uiis  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearo^ 
inspection  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our 
habitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  some 
peculiar  advantages  and  affords  that  conofrdia 
discora,  that  suitable  disagreement  which  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  intellectual  harmony.  There 
may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas  which  admits 
no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  as 
leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  the  decisions 
of  the  other.  With  such  contrariety  therif  can 
be  no  {)eace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.'  Our  reasonings,  though  often  formed 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets 
issuing  from  distant  springs,  are  each  impreg- 
nated in  its  course  with  various  mixtures,  and 
tinged  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet, 
at  last,  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  purify 
themselves  by  the  gentle  effervescence  oi  con- 
trary qualities. 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  d«pee 
as  we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  nave 
nothing  to  conceal.  We  have  no  debts  to  be 
paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed 
expenses,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
subserviency  of  %  jhvoured  servant,  no  private 
interviews  with  needy  relations,  no  intelugence 
with  spies  placed  upon  each  other.  We  consi- 
dered marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artifice 
ana  concealment  are  to  be  banished  forever,  and 
in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breach 
of  faith. 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ar- 
dour of  desire,  which  the  first  sight  of  pleasure 
naturally  produces,  have  long  ceased  to  nurry  us 
into  irregularity  and  vehemence ;  and  experience 
has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  complaisance.  We 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  rest  from  the  fatigue 
of  pleasure,  and  now  only  continue  that  course 
of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered,  con- 
firmed in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation, 
supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual  encou- 
ragement, and  assisted  in  our  efforts  by  mutual 
exhortation.  Such,  Mr.  ReipUer,  is  our  mos- 
pect  of  life,  a  prospect  wUdi,  as  it  is  beneld 
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spirit  jpwe  attention,  seems  to  open  more  exten- 
4d  iyi&ppines8,  and  spreads,  by  de^ees,  into  the 
mdless  regions  of  eternity.  But  if  all  our 
lence  has  been  vain,  and  we  are  doomed  to 
give  one  instance  more  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Suman  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not 
betrayed  by  sucn  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the 
arms  of  virtue.      We  are.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servants, 

HtMEN£U8, 

Tranquilla. 


No.  168.]     Saturday,  Oct.  26, 1751. 


-Deeipit 


PfLCDRUS. 


Froiu  prima  multos,  rara  men*  inteUiffit 
^u>d  tnteriore  condidit  ewra  tmgMlo. 

The  tinsel  flitter,  and  the  spccioiu  mien, 
Delude  the  moct ;  few  pry  behind  the  scene. 


It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau,  that  "  a  mean 
or  common  thought,  expressed  in  pompous  dic- 
tion, generally  pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noble 
sentiment  delivered  in  low  and  vulcar  language  ; 
because  the  number  is  greater  oi  those  whom 
custom  has  enabled  to  judge  of  words,  than 
whom  study  has  qualified  to  examine  things." 

This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  were 
offended  with  meanness  of  expression  as  are  un- 
able to  distinguish  propriety  of  thought,  and  to 
separate  propositions  or  images  from  the  vehicles 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  understand- 
ing. But  this  kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant  or  superficial ;  it  ope- 
rates uniformly  and  universally  upon  readers  of 
all  classes;  every  man,  however  profound  or 
abstracted,  perceives  himself  irresistibly  alien- 
ated by  low  terms ;  they  who  profess  the  most 
zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced  to  admit 
that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  orna- 
ments :  and  loses  much  of  her  power  over  the 
soul  when  she  appears  disgraced  by  a  dress  un- 
couth or  ill-adjusted. 

We  ftre  all  offended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not 
disgusted  alike  by  the  same  compositions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same 
terms  as  low.  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrinsi- 
cally meaner  than  another ;  our  opinion  there- 
fore of  words,  as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  established,  depends  wholly  upon 
accident  and  custom.  The  cottager  thinas  those 
apartments  splendid  and  spacious,  which  an  in- 
habitant of  palaces  will  despise  for  their  inele- 
gance ;  and  to  him  who  has  passed  most  of  his 
houit  with  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  expres- 
sions will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  offence ;  but  a  mean 
term  never  fails  to  displease  him  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears mean,  as  poverty  is  certainly  and  invaria- 
bly despised,  though  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eyes 
of'^some,  may,  by  others,  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  the  general  character  of  them 
who  use  tnem  ;  and  the  disgust  which  they  pro- 
duce arises  from  the  revival  of  those  images  with 
which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus,  if,  in 
the  most  solemn  discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to 
occur  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
some  ludicrous  narrative,  the  gravest  auditor 


finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter,  wfaea 
they  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the  sanMacd* 
dental  association,  are  utterlyunable  to  gaen 
the  reason  of  his  merriment.  Words  which  cob> 
vey  ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  banidied  froa 
elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  b»> 
cause  they  are  in  time  debased  by  yulsarmoollu, 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  without  vint  tnyok» 
tary  recollection  of  unpleasing  ima^^es. 

'When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  il  At 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  his  kinc,  he  bradu 
out  amidst  his  emotions  mto  a  wisn  Datmlfiv 
a  murderer : 

Come,  thick  night! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  oTImII, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makwt 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  th*  dan, 
To  cry,  Hold,  hold ! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poeby; 
that  force  which  calls  new  powers  into  bca^ 
which  embodies  sentiment,  and  animates  mttk 


ter ;  yet,  perhaps,  scarce  any  man  now  \ 

it  witnout  some  disturbance  of  his  attentioD  fiw 


the  counteraction  of  the  words  to  the 
What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  implore  lb 
presence  of  night,  invested,  not  in  oomraos  «^ 
scurity,  but  in  the  smoke  of  hell  7  Yet  the  flfr 
cacy  of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  ais» 
tion  of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  b  Ai 
stable,  and  dun  night  may  come  or  go  wilM 
any  other  notice  than  contempt. 

If  we  start  into  raptures  when  somehaotf 
the  Iliad  tells  us  that  h6^v  ftalveraiy  his  lance  nm 
with  eagerness  to  destrby ;  if  we  are  alaimef  it 
the  terror  of  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Obm 
to  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  arcidei, 
says  Lucan,  lest  the  axe  aimed  at  the  oakrimH 
fiy  back  upon  the  striker : 

5«  rohora  tacraferirentf 

In  Bua  credeboMt  rtdiUra*  wumhr^  atimrtM^ 

None  dares  with  impious  stesl  the  grove  to  tmtk 
Lest  on  himself  the  destined  stroke  deaeead ; 

we  cannot  surely  but  sympathise  with  the  hoT' 
rors  of  a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  hii 
friend,  his '  benefactor,  who  suspects  that  Ai 
weapon  will  refuse*  its  office,  and  start  bad:  fioi 
the  breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate.  Ti 
this  sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  • 
instrument  used  by  butchers  and  cooks  ioAl 
meanest  employments ;  we  do  not  imme&ttif 
conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  it  to  M 
committed  with  a  knijt ;  or  who  does  not,  at  h^ 
from  the  long  habit  of  connecting  a  kiufe  n 
sordid  offices,  feel  aversion  rather  than  tofort 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madneii  tf 
guilt,  that  the  inspection  of  Heaven  may  be  i»! 
tcrcepted.  and  that  he  may  in  the  involotioafif 
infernal  darkness,  escape  the  eye  of  ProntaM 
This  is  the  utmost  extravagance  of  ilkjiuuiiwi 
wickedness  :  yet  this  is  so  debased  by  two  erffr 
tunate  words,  that  while  I  endeavour  to  imBrttf 
on  my  reader  the  energy  of  the  sentimeat,  1  tti 
scarcely  check  my  risibility,  when  the  ex 
forces  itself  upon  my  mind  ;  for  who, 
some  relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hioar  of  Al 
avengers  of  guilt  peeping  through  a  hUnkdf 

These  imperfectionsofdictionarelessobnoi^- 
the  reader,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  eons* 
usages  ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  imperoepA 
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o  a  foreigner,  who  learna  our  language  from  | 
MM>k8,  and  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
orcibly  than  a  modish  lady. 

Among  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  con- 
»r  to  complete  an  author,  few  are  of  more  im- 
Hntance  than  an  early  entrance  into  the  livinff 
ircuid.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
n  solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  pubhc.  Ar- 
piptBtation  ma)[be  taught  in  colleges,  and  theo- 
les  formed  in  retirement ;  but  the  artifice  of  em- 
idiiahment,and  the  powers  of  attraction,  can  be 
gained  only  by  general  converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and 
mshionable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for 
»tber  purposes.  The  injury  that  grand  imagei^ 
mfiers  from  unsuitable  language,  personal  merit 
nay  fear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
lie  success  of  JEneas  depended  on  the  favour  of 
lie  queen  upon  whose  coasts  he  was  driven,  his 
Miestial  protectress  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
lecared  against  rejection  by  his  piety  or  bravery, 
iNit  decorated  him  for  the  mterview  with  preter- 
ntnral  beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writ- 
ingB  or  himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
ttnn,  the  favour  of  mankind,  must  add  grace  to 
rtreogth,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as 
peD  aa  useful.  Many  complain  of  neglect  who 
Mver  tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  patrons  otscience  or  virtue  should 
m  aotidtous  to  discover  excellences,  which  they 
n4io  possess  them  shade  and  disguise.  Few  have 
■bflkiee  so  mach  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
w  to  be  caressed  on  their  own  terms ;  and  he 
IhiI  will  not  condescend  to  recommend  himself 
kf  CKtemal  embellishments,  must  submit  to  the 
■It  of  just  sentiments  meanly  expressed,  and  be 
'"    '   '  and  forgotten  before  he  is  understood. 


Efo.  169.]    Tuesday,  Oct.  29, 1751. 

Jf§ephittmm  emditf  lue  demor»o$  »4^U  tmgiut. 

PKRSIUS. 

No  blood  from  bitten  nails  thoM  poema  drew ; 
Bat  ehnrn'd,  like  apittle  from  the  Upa  they  flew. 

DRYDCN. 

BTatitkal  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  form* 
Mllbr  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity. 
Ites  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
■Hnals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevi- 
^  in  proportion  to  the  time  between  their  con- 
Hption  and  their  birth. 

^Tbe  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  the 
of  the  mind.  Hasty  com  positions,  ho  w- 
r  they  please  at  first  by  flowery  luxuriance, 
«pre«a  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour, 
seldom  endure  the  change  ot  seasons,  but 
at  the  first  blast  of  criticism,  or  frost  of 
When  Apelles  was  reproached  with  the 
of  his  productions,  and  the  incessant  at- 
with  which  he  retouched  his  pieces,  he 
•mdaecended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
imwtkUedfor  perpetuity, 

ffo  yanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and 
iiiwDation  than  that  which  boasts  of  neghgence 
mamxrTY,  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the 
milar  who  claims  sach  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
lip  flpedee,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
Wbare  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies, 
that  posterity  will  reposit  his  casual  efiiisions 
tM  treMOTM  of  ancient  wisdom? 
SH 


Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  tmn- 
scendant  abilities,  that  their  slightest  and  most 
cursory  performances  excel  all  that  labour  and 
study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ; 
as  there  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous 
products  cannot  be  eoualled  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any 
man  to  place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understand* 
ing,  ana  fancy  that  he  is  bom  to  be  illustrious 
without  labour,  than  to  omit  the  cares  of  hus- 
bandry, and  expect  from  his  ground  the  blos- 
soms of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate 
themselves  upon  th^  intellectual  dignity,  and 
usurp  the  privileges  of  genius  are  men  whone 
only  themselves  wohld  ever  have  marked  out  as 
ennched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  easy 
terms.  This  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  found 
among  those  who,  having  not  enlarged  their  no- 
tions by  books  or  conversation,  are  persuaded  by 
the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  f»> 
vour,  that  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  discover  none  higher 
than  themselves  j  and  who  acauiesce  in  the  first 
thoughts  that  occur,  because  tneir  scantiness  of 
knowledge  allows  them  little  choice;  and  the 
narrowness    of  their  views   afibrds    them    no 

glimpse  of  perfection,  of  that  sublime  idea  which 
uman  industry  has  from  the  first  ages  been 
vainly  toiling  to  approach.  They  see  a  little, 
and  believe  that  tnere  is  nothing  beyond  their 
sphere  of  vision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceived  the  surnMBid- 
ing  mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  world. 
In  proportion  as  perfection  is  more  distinctly 
conceived,  the  pleasure  ofcontemplatingourown 
performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  observed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  praise 
are  often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
performances;  they  know  how  much  is  still 
wanting  to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxi- 
ety and  terror  the  determination  of  the  public 
"  I  please  every  one  else,"  says  Tully,  **  but  ne- 
ver satisfy  myself." 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  of  latter  ages  in  science,  and 
the  assistance  which  the  infusion  of  so  many  new 
ideas  has  given  us,  we  still  fall  below  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Some  part  of  their 
superiority  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  graces 
of  their  language,  from  which  the  most  pdished 
of  the  present  European  tongues  are  nothing 
more  than  barbarous  degenerations.  Some  ad- 
vantage they  might  gam  merely  by  priority, 
which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  natttral 
sentiments,  and  lett  us  nothing  but  servile  t$pt» 
tition  or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  part  of 
their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  reward 
of  modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  study, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every 
science  engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  ind^th 
gable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember 
none  except  Statins  who  ventures  to  mention  the 
speeder  production  of  his  writings  either  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility. 
Nor  did  Statius,  when  he  considered  hinvfMlf  as  a 
candidate  for  lasting  reputatioa.  think  adoter 
attention  unnecessary,  but  amidst  all  his  pride 
and  indigence,  the  two  great  hasteners  of  modern 
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poems,  employed  twelve  years  upon  the  The- 
Daid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportion- 
ate to  his  labour. 

Tkebait,  wtulta  emeiata  lima^ 
Tentat,  audacijidt^  Mantituaut 
Qamdia  fawut. 

PolUhed  with  endlen  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  upire  to  Mantuan  praiae. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his 
want  of  leisure  to  polish  them,  as  an  addition  to 
his  calamities ;  and  was  so  far  from  imagining 
revisals  and  corrections  unnecessary,  that  at  his 
ll^MUture  from  Rome  he  threw  his  Metamor- 

C hoses  into  the  fire,  lest  he  should  be  disgraced 
y  a  book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the 
same  writer  aspired  to  reputation  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  of  those  few  that  attempted  such  di- 
versity of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even  one 
sMceeded.  Contrary  characters  they  never 
imagined  a  single  mind  able  to  support,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken 
more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

What  they  had  written,  they  did  not  venture 
in  their  first  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world, 
but,  considering  the  impropriety  of  sending  forth 
inconsiderately  that  wnich  cannot  be  recalled, 
deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their 
fancy  was  cooled  after  the  raptures  of  invention 
and  the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceased  to  dazzle  the 
judgment. 

There  were  in  those  days  no  weekly  or  diur- 
nal writers ;  muUa  dies^  tt  muUa  lUura,  much 
time,  and  many  rasures,  were  considered  as  in- 
dispensable requisites ;  and  that  no  other  method 
of  attaining  lasting  praise  has  been  yet  discover- 
ed, may  be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manu- 
scripts of  Milton  now  remaining,  and  from  the 
tardy  emission  of  Pope^s  compositions,  delayed 
more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to  which  they 
alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  se- 
cure from  his  satire,  and,  what  to  an  honest 
m'md  ikiust  be  more  painful,  his  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his 
productions  soon  into  the  light,  many  imperfec- 
tions are  unavoidabh^  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
nishes the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates  their 
disposition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  search  or 
information.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought, 
the  subject  dismissed  for  a  time  appears  with  a 
new  tram  of  dependent  images,  the  accidents  of 
reading  or  conversation  supply  new  ornaments 
or  alusions,  or  mere  intermission  of  tlie  fatigue 
of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collect  new 
force,  and  make  new  excursions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  recom- 
pense, and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  per- 
suaded him  to  conclude  it 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  efiects  of  haste  is 
obscurity.  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment 
produces  another,  easily  believes  that  he  can 
clearly  express  what  he  so  strongly  compre- 
hends ;  he  seldom  suspects  his  thoughts  of  em- 
barrassment, while  he  preserves  in  his  own  me- 
mory tfie  scries  of  connexion,  or  his  diction  of 


ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  present  to  hii 
mind.  Yet  if  he  has  been  employed  on  an  ab- 
struse or  compl}C4ited  argument,  be  wiU  fiadL 
when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his  mind,  and 
returns  as  a  new  reader  to  his  work,  that  he  has 
only  a  conjectural  ghmpse  of  his  own  meanhn^ 
and  that  to  explain  it  to  those  whom  he  desirei 
to  instruct,  he  must  open  his  sentiments,  disen- 
tangle his  method,  ana  alter  his  arrangement 

Authors  and  lovers  always  sufier  some  iflftti- 
ation,  from  which  only  absence  can  set  thai 
free  J  and  every  man  ought  to  restore  himself  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  judgment,  before  be  doM 
that  which  he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  ift> 
juring  his  honour  and  his  quicL 


No.  170.]     Saturday,  Nor.  2,  1751. 
Coi^ieor:  »i  quidprodeH  deUeU/mttri, 
I  grant  the  charfe :  forgive  the  fault  confwi'i. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  one  of  those  beings  from  whom  manjr,  A^ 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  other  misery,  tunk  it 
meritorious  to  withhold  reUef ;  one  whoa  Ihi 
rigour  of  virtuous  indignation  dooms  to  nAr 
without  complaint,  and  perish  without  re^; 
and  whom  I  myself  have  formerly  insulted  mlhl 
pride  of  reputation  and  security  of  innoocDOt. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  wasb» 
dencd  with  more  children  than  he  could  ^M^^ 
support  A  wealthy  relation,  as  he  tiavdU 
from  London  to  his  country-seat, 
to  make  him  a  visit,  was  touched  with 
sion  of  his  narrow  fortun« ,  and  resolved  to 
him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  if  i 
child  upon  himself.  EKstress  on  one  side,  ill 
ambition  on  the  other,  were  too  powerful  6fBip 
rental  fondness,  and  the  little  family  passed  ■ 
review  before  him,  that  he  miffht  make  !■ 
choice.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  wiAoil 
knowing  for  what  purpose,  I  was  called  to  ■[ 
great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  mjtm 
by  my  best  courtesy,  sung  him  my  prettiest  soift 
told  the  last  story  that  I  had  read,  and  so  mM 
endeared  myself  by  my  innocence,  that  be  4^ 
clared  his  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  toedocili 
me  with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  struggles  at  ihi 
thought  of  parting,  and  some  natural  tmn  lla 
dropfd,  hui  wiped  them  soon.     They  conwleiil 
not  wiUiout  that  false  estimation  of  the  valieM 
wealth  which  poverty  long  continued  ahnfl 
produces,  that  I  was  raised  to  higher  rmuk  Mi 
they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  aiilli 
fortune  than  they  could  bequeath.     My  meOHr 
sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress  me  m  siA 
a  manner  as  might  secure  me  from  conteHoC  tf 
my  first  arrival ;  and,  when  she  dismissed  M 
pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  an  embraesMi 
still  feel,  gave  me  some  precepts  of  pie^,  wWtIk 
however  neglected,  I  have  not  fbrgotteOj  and  ^ 
tercd  prayers  for  my  final  happiness,  oiwlMhl 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  hope  that  they  will  ethrt 
be  granted. 

My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  and 
not  much  to  regret  our  separation;  myl 
conducted  me  to  the  stage-coach  with  a  kiii« 
cheerful  tenderness;  and  in  a  very  sboct lam  1 
was  transported  to  •nl««did  AiwHnMoSa  ah  • 
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lurariouB  table,  and  grew  familiar  to  show,  noise, 
ind  gayety. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  im- 
ilored  a  blessing  on  her  family  with  her  last 
iiCAth.  I  had  httle  opportunity  to  indulge  a 
KKTOW  which  there  was  none  to  partake  with 
Be,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reflect  much 
ipon  my  loss.  Mv  father  turned  all  his  core 
mm  his  other  children,  whom  some  fortunate 
feoventuresand  unexpected  legacies  enabled  him, 
iriMn  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to 
I— TO  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

I  ihould  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tane,  and  had  once  a  fortune  assigned  me  in  his 
will ;  but  my  cousin  assuring  him  that  all  care 
for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to 
place  me  happily  in  the  world,  directed  him  to 
ihride  my  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependance  without 
PMoorce.  Bein^  now  at  an  age  in  which  young 
iromen  are  initiated  into  company,  I  was  no 
longer  to  be  supported  in  my  former  character 
b«t  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  partly  lest 
I  ohould  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  af>- 
jMorance  might  draw  too  many  compliments  and 
IMiduities,  1  was  insensibly  degraded  from  my 
iqaality,  and  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the 
hnd  servant  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 

I  felt  every  indi^ity,  but  knew  that  resent- 
MBt  would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  en- 
iMiToured  to  continue  my  importance  by  little 
and  active  officiousness,  and,  for  a  time, 
•erred  myself  from  neglect,  by  withdrawing 
pretences  to  competition,  and  studying  to 
rather  than  to  shine.  But  my  interest, 
iBtwithstanding  this  expedient,  hourly  declined, 
my  couain^a  favo«^te  maid  br-gan  to  ex- 
repartees  with  me,  and  consult  me  about 
ma  of  a  cast  gown. 
I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though 
had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neces- 
ftf  of  outward  cheerfulness,  1  often  withdrew 
»  way  chamber  to  vent  my  grief,  or  turn  my  con- 
ilion  in  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
■iffat  escape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At 
Ht  my  schemes  ana  sorrows  were  interrupted 
V  a  sudden  change  of  my  relation's  behaviour, 
no  one  day  took  an  occasion,  when  we  were 
ift  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  suffer  myself 
•  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place 
Aieh  he  always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the 
IBuly.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  preference 
f  htr  own  daughters  should  never  hurt  me ; 
wi,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse 
Ijpold,  orderea  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
ljPDer'8,and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money 
I  wanted  it,  and  insinuate  that  my  other 
supplied  me,  which  he  would  take  care  to 
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By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  un- 
bniland,  he  fill^  me  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
Wi%  compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only 
MpfKirt,  and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  con- 
Mnation.  He  often  appointed  interviews  at 
In  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
irifed  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad, 
lijr  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the  desire  of  retain- 
m  it,  disposed  me  to  unlimited  complaisance, 
mdy  thouch  I  saw  his  kindness  jSMviTevery  4ay 
iMi  fond,  I  did  not  suffer  any^H^ion  to  enter 
iy  thou^ts.  At  last  the  wr^lj^  took  adyan- 
^  of  the  familiarity  which^  enjoyed  .as  my 


relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted 
as  my  benefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  or- 
phan, whom  liis  own  promises  had  made  indi- 
gent, whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  subdued. 

I  know  not  why  it  should  afford  subject  of 
exultation,  to  overpower  on  any  terms  the  reso- 
lution, or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  girl ;  but  of 
all  the  boasters  that  deck  themselves  m  the  spoils 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  they  surely  have  the 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  owe 
their  success  to  some  casual  influence.  They 
neither  employ  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  force 
of  understanding,  in  their  attempts;  they  cannot 
please  their  vanity  with  the  art  of  their  ap| 
proaches,  the  delicacy  of  their  adulations,  the 
elegance  of  their  address,  or  the  efficacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed 
of  any  qualities  by  which  aflection  is  attracted. 
They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  ri- 
vals, but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist, 
and  are  often  content  to  possess  the  body,  witfi- 
out  any  solicitude  to  gain  the  heart 

Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  does  my 
present  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wicked- 
ness enable  me  to  number  among  the  heroes  of 
debauchery;  repUles  whom  their  own  servants 
would  have  despised,'  had  they  not  been  their 
servants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have 
disdained  intercourse,  had  she  not  been  allured 
by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings  which 
are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the 
streets,  have  been  corrupted,  not  by  arts  of  gal- 
lantry which  stole  gradually  upon  the  affections 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  Jocnr-  • 
ring  resentment  which  they  could  not  ^rage ; 
some  have  been  frighted  by  masters,  ai^jlo"^^ ' 
awed  by  guardians  into  ruin.  ,  *^ 

Our  crime  had  its  usual  consequenc^s^nd  he 
soon  perceived  that  I  could  not  lon^jcoiitifmc  in 
his  family.  I  was  distracted  at  t^>tliou^ht  of 
the  reproach  which  I  now  beliej|t|^d  inevitable. 
He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  dis- 
covery, and  often  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety 
which  perhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  last  mingled  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  maintencnce  with  menaces  of 
total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  perturba- 
tion, I  should  suffer  his  secret  to  escape,  or  en- 
deavour to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  retreat 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended 
that  my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  distant 
country,  and  I  entered  upon  a  state  which  shall 
be  described  in  my  i^xt  letter. 

••'J^m,  Sir,  &c. 

#  i!  MiSELLl. 


No.  171.]     Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1751. 

Tadet  cali  eonvtza  tueri,  vikg. 

Dark  is  the  aun,  and  loathaome  ia  the  day 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
MiSBLLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narra- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more 
powerfully  preserve  youth  frop  irreffularity^r 
guard  inexperience  from  eeduetion,  uan  a  wp 
description  of  the  condition  into  which  the  w» 
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ton  plunges  herself,  and  therefore  hope  that  my 
letter  may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  my  ex- 
ample. 

After  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delays 
which  the  timidity  of  guilt  naturally  produces,  I 
was  removed  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
town,  under  one  of  the  characters  commonly  as- 
sumed upon  such  occasions.  Here  being  by  my 
circumstances  condemned  to  solitude,  ipassed 
most  of  my  hours  in  bitterness  and  anguisli.  The 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  engaging  my  at- 
tention, or  dispossessing  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such 
%M  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  myself;  for  1 
was  not  so  far  abandoned  as  to  sink  voluntarily 
into  corruption,  or  endeavour  to  conceal  from  my 
own  mina  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  sometimes  afraid 
lest  his  assiduity  should  expose  liim  to  suspicion. 
Wiienever  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and 
was  therefore  less  delightlully  entertained  than 
he  expected.  After  freouent  expostulations  upon 
the  unreasonablenera  ol  my  sorrow,  and  innume- 
rable protestations  of  everlasting  regard,  he  at 
last  found  that  I  was  more  affected  with  the  loss 
of  my  innocence  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  my  remorse, 
began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of 
irreligion.  His  arguments  were  such  as  my 
course  of  life  has  smce  exposed  me  often  to  the 
necessity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and  falla- 
douB ;  yet  they  at  hrst  confounded  me  by  their 
novelty,  filled  me  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without  substi- 
tuting yy  other  support  I  listened  awhile  to 
his  impious  gabble ;  but  its  influence  was  soon 
overpowerea  by  natural  reason  and  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  convictions  which  this  new  attempt 
gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my  abhor- 
rence. I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  who,  when 
tempests  drive  ships  upon  their  coast^  decoy  them 
to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading 
—and  have  always  thought  that  wretches,  thus 
merciless  in  their  depredations,  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  insurrection  ofall  social  be- 
^,ff^i  yet,  how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of 
him,  who,  in  the  agitations  of  remorse,  cuts  away 
the  anchor  of  piety,  and,  when  he  has  drawn 
aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides 
the  light  of  heaven  which  would  direct  her  to  re- 
turn !  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  man 
eaually  betrayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence 
01  appetite  and  opportunity  i^hut  I  now  saw  with 
horror  that  he  was  contri^ing^to  perpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to  his 
purpose,  by  complete  and  radical  corruption. 

To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  power. 
I  could  support  the  expenses  of  my  condition, 
only  by  the  continuance  of  his  favour.  He  pro- 
vided all  that  was  necessary,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  the  dan- 
ger which  we  had  both  expected  with  so  much 
anxiety.  I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mise to  restore  me  with  my  fame  uninjured  to 
the  world.  He  promised  me  in  general  terms, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  his  power 
could  add  to  my  happiness,  but  forebore  to  re- 
l«ite  me  from  my  confinement  I  knew  how 
my  leception  in  the  world  depended  upon 


my  speedy  return,  and  was  therefore  ootit^ 
ously  impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  per- 
ceived to  be  only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  uAA 
me  at  last,  with  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that 
all  hopes  of  restoration  to  my  former  state  were 
for  ever  precluded ;  that  chance  had  discovered  mj 
secret,  and  malice  divulged  it ;  and  that  DoChing 
now  remained,  but  to  seek  a  retreat  more  private, 
where  curiosity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  wliidi  I 
felt  at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expreand.  I 
was  in  so  much  dread  of  reproach  and  intoj, 
which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me  with  fdl 
cry,  that  1  yielded  myseu  implicitly  to  hit  dis- 
posal, and  was  removed,  with  a  thousand  sto&d 
precautions,  through  by-ways  and  dark  yum^ 
to  another  house,  where  I  harassed  him  with 
perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small  annuttj  tint 
might  enable  me  to  Uve  in  the  country  in  obtn- 
rity  and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  aidot 
professions,  but  in  time  appeared  o&nded  at  nj 
importunity  and  distrust;  and  having  one  dajes* 
deavoured  to  soothe  me  with  uncommon  expro- 
sions  of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  diaoostat 
immoveable,  left  me  with  some  inarUculats  bb^ 
murs  of  anger.  1  was  pleased  that  be  waa  it 
last  roused  to  sensibihty,  and  expecting  that  at 
his  next  visit  he  would  comply  with  my  reqneit, 
lived  with  great  tranquilUty  upon  the  moiM^  io 
my  hands,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  tbii 
pause  of  persecution,  that  I  did  not  reflect  ko* 
much  his  absence  had  exceeded  the  osaal  iaUr- 
vals,  till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  wait' 
ing  subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  contnded  mj 
expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  supplicate  lor  as- 
sistance. Necessity,  however,  soon  overaana 
my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  api^ied  to  him 
by  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  tcnaa 
more  pressing,  but  without  efiect.  I  tiien  aeat 
an  agent  to  in()uire  after  him,  who  informsd  bm, 
that  he  had  qmtted  his  house,  and  was  gone  wilk 
his  family  to  reside  for  some  time  upon  hiaeslili 
in  Ireland. 

However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  denartaR,! 
was  yet  unwiUing  to  believe  that  he  ooiud  whdiif 
abandon  me,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  wf 
clothes,  I  supported  myself^  expecting  that  msj 
post  would  bung  me  relief.  Thus  I  passed  sena 
months  between  hope  and  dejection,  in  agndoal 
approach  to  poverty  and  distress,  emaciated  witk 
discontent,  and  bewildered  with  uncertainty.  At 
last,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neoe»> 
sity  of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  aif 
absence  to  search  my  boxes,  and,  missing  sont 
of  my  apparel,  seized  the  remaindw  for  wnt,Md 
led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty  was  vam: 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutahty  was  hopelesa  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered 
about  without  any  settled  purpose^  unac<|aaiBted 
with  the  usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqvalifiol 
for  laborious  oftices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  tfaat 
had  seen  me  before,  and  hopeless  of  relief  froa 
those  who  were  strangers  to  my  former  casdi* 
tion.  Nieht  came  on  in  the  midst  of  my  d0tla^ 
tion,  and  1  still  continued  to  wander  till  the  m^ 
naces  of  the  watch  obhged  me  to  shelter  nijtdf 
in  a  covered  passage. 

Next  day,  iTprocured  a  lodging  in  the  back- 
ward garret  of  a  mean  house,  and  employed  ny 
landlady  to  inquire  for  a  senrioe;    My  appiitt' 
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tioDi  were  generally  rejected  for  want  of  a  charac- 
ter. At  length  I  was  received  at  a  draper's  ;  hut 
when  it  was  known  to  my  mistress  that  I  had 
only  one  gown,  and  that  of  silk,  she  was  of 
opinio  \  that  I  looked  like  a  thief,  and  without 
warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  sup- 
port myself  b;^  my  needle ;  and,  by  my  landlady's 
recommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  from  a 
•hop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  me  so  much 
reputation  that  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head 
oi  tome  value,  one  of  my  fellow  lodgers  stole  the 
Imce,  and  I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a  prosecution. 

Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  1  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  under  pent'houses  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  length  I  became  absolutely  penni- 
less, and,  having  strolled  all  day  without  suste- 
nance, was,  at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted 
by  an  elderly  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern. 
I  refused  him  with  hesitation ;  he  seized  me  by 
tiie  hand,  and  drew  me  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  when  he  saw  my  face  pale  with  hunger, 
and  my  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  he  spumed  me 
from  him,  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some 
other  place  ;  he  for  his  part  would  take  care  of 
his  pockets. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  having 
•carcely  strength  to  walk  further,  when  another 
toon  address^  me  in  the  same  manner.  When 
he  saw  the  same  tokens  of  calamity,  he  consi- 
dered that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  therefore  auickly  made  overtures,  which  I 
had  DO  longer  firmness  to  reject  By  this  man  I 
was  maintained  four  months  in  penurious  wick- 
edness, and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  con- 
dition, from  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper* 

In  this  abject  state,  I  have  now  passed  four 
years,  the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of 
dmnkenness;  sometimes  the  property  of  one 
■laa,  and  sometimes  the  common  prey  of  acci- 
dental lewdness ;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  sale 
by  the  mistress  of  a  brothel ;  at  another  begging 
in  the  streets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by 
wickedness ;  without  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of 
im^'tng  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose 
to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  reflections 
at  night,  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  impress 
npon  me. 

If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  se- 
cority,  could  visit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  recep- 
tacles to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her 
nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  the  wretches  that 
lie  crowded  together,  mad  with  intemperance, 
.%hasdy  with  famine,  nauseous  with  filth,  and 
noisome  with  disease  :  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to  harden  them 
against  compassion,  or  to  repress  the  desire 
which  they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue  such 
numbers  of  human  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful 

It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacu- 
ate their  streets,  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and 
vagabonds  to  their  colonies.  If  the  women  that 
infest  this  city  had  the  same  opportunityof  escap- 
ing from  their  miseries,  I  believe  very  little  force 
would  be  necessary ;  for  who  amon^  them  can 
dread  any  change  7  Many  of  us  indeed  are 
wholly  unqualified  for  any  but  most  servile  em- 
plojnneots,  and  those  perhaps  would  require  the 
care  of  a  magistrate  to  hinder  them  firom  follow- 


ing the  same  pimctices  in  another  country ;  hot 
others  are  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  reform- 
ation, and  would  gladly  be  delivered  on  any 
terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt,  and  the  tyranny 
of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can 
afford  opportunities  for  open  prostitution,  and 
where  tne  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  indivi- 
duals, those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  be 
restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think 
myself  happy  in  any  region  that  should  restore 
me  once  agam  to  honesty  and  peace. 

I  am.  Sir,  &C. 

MiSELLA. 
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S4ne  t  Of  are  §oU$  qualis  $im,  Prisce, /ytur%$ 
Si  fiam  locupUf ;  *i$mque  repente  potau. 

^tmquam  potse  putas  mores  narrarefutmroa  f 
Die  miki,  nJioM  tu  leo,  qiuUit  eris.  mart 

PriMua,you*ve  oAen  uked  me  how  I'd  lire,  * 

Should  late  at  once  both  wealth  and  honour  five, 
What  loul  his  future  cooduol  can  foresee  J 
Tell  me  what  sort  of  lion  you  would  be. 

r.  Lswit. 

Nothing  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manners ; 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  from  the  con- 
duct of  him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  condition, 
how  he  would  act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  put 
into  hia  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  tnat 
few  men  are  made  better  by  affluence  or  exalta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when 
they  arc  unbound  and  expanded  by  the  sunshine 
of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate  into  foUios 
than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Many  observations  have  concurred  to  establish 
this  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become 
obsolete,  for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every 
condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  low  stations, 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities 
of  gratifying  their  desires,  eras  they  are  more  or 
less  restrained  by  human  censures.  Many  vitiate 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riches ;  and 
who  can  wonder  that  what  is  gained  by  fraud  and 
extortion  is  enjoyed  with  tyranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  tnough 
certainly  not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so 
nearly  to  universality,  as  some  have  asserted  in 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  or  heat  of  declama- 
tion ? 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equslity,  will  have  many  male- 
volent cazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner 
than  others  that  which  all  pursue  wiUi  the  same 
ardour,  and  to  which  all  ima^ne  themselves  en- 
titled, will  for  ever  be  a  crime.  When  those 
who  started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  us 
so  far  behind  that  we  have  little  hope  to  overtake 
them,we  revenge  our  disappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they  gained 
the  advantage,  or  on  the  follv  and  arrogance 
with  which  they  possess  it  Of  them  whose  rise 
we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselves  by 
prrgnosticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray 
to  an  eye,  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some 
stains  which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded, 
while  none  thought  it  their  interest  to  disoofer 
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tbtnt ;  nor  can  the  nxxt  circumipect  atteniion, 
or  sloicij  recUtade,  escape  blmne  from  cetiBors 
who  hive  no  LnclinalJon  to  approve^  Riches  , 
therefore,  perhaps^  do  nol  so  often  produce  { 
crime*  aa  incite  accuse™. 

The  common  charge  against  (hose  who  rise 
above  their  original  condition,  is  tJiat  of  pride.  It 
is  certain  that  success  naturally  cunflrms  ub  in  a 
faTourabie  opinion  of  our  own  abilities.  Scarce 
an^man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident,  friend- 
■hip,  and  a  thousand  causes,  which  concur  in 
every  event  without  human  contrivance  or  inter. 
position,  the  part  which  they  may  justly  claim  in 
his  advancement.  We  rale  ourselves  bv  our 
fortune 


._  insufficiency  w 

jbcr  that  the  co-operation  of  othmis 

necessary  (a  his  happiness,  and  learn  to  eon- 
ciliale  llieir  regard  by  reciprocal  beneficence; 

There  is,  at  least,  one  consideralion  which 
ought  (0  alleviate  our  censures  of  the  powerfid 
ind  rich.  To  imagine  (hem  chargeable  with  all 
ihe  guilt  and  folly  of  their  own  actions,  ii  to  be 
fety  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 


EtdHl^ckiJI-liwrU 


IS  ere  quickly  produced  by  jmagmarym 


easily 


cl  CimrMJt, 


oflbnded,  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for 
aiTront,  every  mode  of  behaviour  will  supply  it ; 
freedom  will  be  rudeness,  and  reserve  sLUien- 
ness ;  mirlh  will  he  negligence,  and  seriousnesf 
formality ;  when  he  is  received  with  ceremony, 
distance  and  respect  are  inculeslcd;  if  he  is' 
treated  with  familiarity,  he  concludes  himself 
insulted  by  condescensions. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  as  all  sud- 
den changes  are  dangerous,  a  quick  transition 
from  poverty  to  abundance  can  seldom  be  made 
with  safety.  He  that  has  long  lived  within  sight 
of  pleasures  which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need 
more  than  common  moderation,  not  to  lose  his 
reason  in  unbounded  riot,  when  they  are  first  put 
into  bis  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty  i 
every  gTBtificalion  is  eiaeS^ratcd  by  desire.  It 
is  difficult  not  [o  estimate  what  is  lately  gained 
above  its  real  value;  it  is  impossible  not  to  annex 
greater  happiness  to  that  condition  from  which 
we  are  unwillingly  cictudcd,  than  nature  has 
qualified  ns  to  obtain.  For  this  reason,  the  re- 
mote inheritor  of  an  unexpected  fortune  may  be 
generally  distinguished  from  those  who  are  en- 
riched in  the  common  course  of  lineal  descent, 
by  his  greatcT  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by  (he 
finery  of  Ins  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipage,  the 
splendour  of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table. 

A  thousand  things  which  familiarity  discovers 
to  be  of  little  value,  have  power  for  a  time  lo 
»ize  the  imagination.  A  Virginian  king,  when 
the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door,  was 
•o  delighted  lo  find  his  subjects  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded with  such  facility,  that  it  was  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  his  whole  employment  lo  [urn  the 
key.  We,  among  whom  locks  and  keys  have 
been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
American  amusement ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this 
paper  will  have  a  single  reader  that  may  not 
apply  the  story  to  himself,  and  recollect  some 
hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has  been  equally 
overpowered  by  the  transitory  charms  of  tricing 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  lo  him  whom  a  happy 
gale  of  fortune  has  suddenly  transported  mto 
new  regions,  where  unaccustomed  lustre  dazzles 
his  eyes,  and  untaated  delicacies  solicit  his  appe- 
tite. Let  him  not  be  considered  as  lost  in  hope- 
less degeneracy,  though  he  for  a  wliile  forgets 
the  regard  due  to  others,  to  indulge  Ihe  contem- 
plation of  himself^  and  in  the  extravagance  of  his 
lint  nptnres  expects  that  his  eye  should  regu- 
lala  tha  motions  of  all  that  ai^roach  him,  and 


He  that  can  do  much  good  or  harm  will  not 
^nd  many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  viO 
iulTer  to  bo  sincere.  While  we  live  upon  tht 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  reminded 
ofourdutyby  the  admonitions  of  friends  and  re- 

E  roaches  of  enemies  ;  but  men  who  eland  in  tbt 
ighesl  ranks  of  society,  seldom  hear  of  tbdr 
faiilla;  ifby  any  accident  an  opprobrioui  clanMm 
reaches  their  cars,  flallcry  is  always  at  band  la 
pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and  ob- 
lund  remorse. 

Favour  is  seldom  gained  but  by  conTomii^  a 
vice.  Virtue  can  stand  without  assistance,  mi 
considers  herself  as  very  little  obliged  by  com- 
lenance  and  approbation  ;  but  vice,  spirille> 
and  timorous,  seeks  the  shelter  of  crowila,  and 
support  of  confederacy.  The  sycophant,  them. 
fore,  neglects  the  good  qualilies  of  his  pUna, 
and  employs  all  hia  art  on  his  weakneaa  and  fel- 
lies, regoles  his  reigning  vi 
nrevalenl  desires. 
Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  d 


inly  the  apee- 

Ltions  they  must  oppose  artifice  and  adnlaboo. 
;,  therefore,  that  yields  to  such  temptaboia, 
nnotgive  those  who  look  upon  his  miscarriafB 
ich  reason  for  eiultotion,  since  few  can  hiidr 
esume  that  from  the  same  snare  they  idtooli 
ve  been  able  to  escape. 


No.  173,]       Tdesdit,  Kdv.  12,  1751. 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  wH 
distort  and  disfigure  the  limbs ;  so  the  nund 
likewise  is  crippled  and  contracted  by  perpetnl 
application  to  the  same  set  of  idea?.  It  is  (wf 
to  guess  the  trade  of  an  artisan  by  hiBhneei,hi 
fingers,  or  his  shoulders :  and  there  are  few 
among  men  ofthe  moreliberal  profeseions, whose 
minds  do  not  carry  the  brand  of  their  calling,  sr 
whose  conversation  does  not  quickly  discovetlii 
what  class  of  Ihe  community  tney  belong. 

These  peculiarities  have  been  of  great  oie,  ■ 
thegeneral  hoatility  which  every  f«rt  of  maakind 
exercises  against  the  rest,  to  furnish  iniulti  aad 
sarcasms.  Every  art  lias  its  dialect,  anmA 
and  ungrateful  lo  all  whom  custom  bu  noire' 
concil^  to  its  sound,  and  which  tberefne  be- 
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comes  ridiculous  b^  a  slight  misapplication,  or 
unnecessary  repetition. 

The  general  reproach  with  which  ignorance 
revenues  the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that 
of  pedantry ;  a  censure  which  every  man  incurs, 
who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  talk  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which 
the  modest  and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted 
from  the  display  of  their  acquisitions,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  their  powers. 

The  name  ot  a  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  colleges, 
and  is  so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean 
to  boast  their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of 
manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it 
seems  to  require  particular  consideration  ;  since, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  once  understood,  many  a  heart 
might  be  freed  from  painful  apprehensions,  and 
many  a  tongue  deUvered  from  restraint 

Pedantry  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of 
learning.  It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating 
it.  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry,  who, 
when  he  has  made  himself  master  of  some  ab- 
struse and  uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  ob- 
trudes his  remarks  and  discoveries  upon  those 
whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of  his  profi- 
ciency, and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  fear  con- 
tradiction, he  cannot  properly  expect  applause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed 
by  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
mon employment,  by  the  ploasuro  which  every 
man  receives  from  the  recolloction  of  pleasing 
images,  and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics 
on  which  he  knows  himself  able  to  speak  with 
justness.  But  because  we  are  seldom  so  far  pre- 
lodiced  in  favour  of  each  other,  as  to  search  out 
lor  palliations,  this  failure  of  politeness  is  imputed 
always  to  vanity;  and  the  harmless  collegiate, 
who,  perhaps,  mtcnded  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, or  at  worst  only  spoke  without  suffi- 
cient reflection  upon  the  character  of  his  hear- 
ers, is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and 
eager  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the 
convenience  of  society,  and  the  laws  of  conver- 
sation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake, 
is  not  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  but,  what 
never  fails  to  excite  very  keen  resentment,  an  in- 
solent assertion  of  superiority,  and  a  triumph 
over  less  enli£;htened  understandings.  The  pe^ 
dant  is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness, 
but  malignity ;  and  those  who  conceive  them- 
selves insulted  by  his  knowledge,  never  fail  to 
tell  witli  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  ex- 
erted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation,  scholars 
sometimes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste 
of  their  academical  formality,  and,  in  their  endea- 
Tours  to  accommodate  their  notions  and  their 
style  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any 
thing  than  of  that  which  they  understand,  and 
sink  into  insipidity  of  sentiment  and  meanness 
aider  argument  or  criticism  as  perpetually  inter- 
^  expression. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
that  all  appearance  of  science  is  particularly  hate- 
Ibl  to  women ;  and  that  therefore,  whoever  de- 
wms  to  be  well  received  in  female  assemblies, 
mmft  qualify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all 
tiMd  If  serious,  rational  or  important ;  must  con- 


dieted  ;  and  derote  all  his  attention  to  trifles,  and 
all  his  eloquence  to  compliment. 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
generation  from  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  are 
very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  sudden 
caprice  of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world.  What- 
ever might  be  the  slate  of  female  literature  in  the 
last  century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger 
lest  the  scholar  should  want  an  adequate  audience 
at  the  tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  necessary 
to  regulate  his  conversation  by  antiouated  rules, 
will  be  rather  despised  for  ms  futility  than  ca- 
ressed for  his  politeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the 
comprehension  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  un- 
questionable pedantry ;  but  surely  complaisance, 
requires,  that  no  man  should,  without  proof^  coo- 
elude  his  company  incapable  of  following  lum.to 
the  highest  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  always  sdfer  to 
err  in  favour  of  others  than  of  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  seldom  hazard  much  by  endeavour- 
ing to  excel. 

it  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  leaminff, 
when  she  quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  wiUi 
dignity.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the 
airiness  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to  severe  sci- 
ence, and  solitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreea- 
bly is  a  secret  which  schools  cannot  impart ;  that 
§ay  negligence  and  vivacious  lerity,  which  charm 
own  resistance  wherever  they  appear,  are  never 
attainable  by  him  who,  havmg  spent  his  first 
years  among  the  dust  of  libraries,  enters  late  into 
the  gay  world  with  an  unphant  attention  and 
established  habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabridtu 
the  mechanist,  that,  though  forced  by  public  em- 
ployments into  mingled  conversation,  he  never 
lost  the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  convent, 
nor  drew  ridicule  upon  himself  by  affected  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  life.  To  the  same  praise 
every  man  devoted  to  learning  ought  to  aspire. 
If  he  attempts  the  sofler  arts  ofpleasing,  and  en- 
deavours to  learn  the  grateful  bow  and  the  fa- 
miliar embrace,  the  insinuating  accent  and  the 
general  smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to  the 
character  of  learning,  without  arriving  at  the  en- 
vied honour  of  doing  nothing  with  elegance  and 
facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
Attic  dialect,  as  showed  that  he  had  learned  it 
not  by  custom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not  early 
formed  to  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  man- 
ner the  effects  of  his  education,  by  an  unneces* 
sary  anxiety  of  behaviour.  It  is  as  possible  to 
become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be 
troublesome  by  ill-timed  civility.  There  is  no 
kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable, 
than  his  who  is  always  labouring  to  level  thou|g^ts 
to  intellects  higher  than  his  own;  who  apolo- 
gizes for  every  word  which  his  own  narrowness 
of  converse  inclines  him  to  think  unusual ;  keeps 
the  exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  visible  re- 
straint; is  solicitous  to  anticipate  inquiries  by 
needless  explanations ;  and  endeavours  to  shade 
his  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  ^  ~ 
zled  with  their  lustre. 
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FetHHm  kabet  in  eortm ;  longefmgt ;  iummodo  riawm 
Ezcvtiat  9ibi,  won  kic  euxquam  parcet  amico.         hor 

Yonder  he  drive*— eroid  that  Airioua  bead : 

If  he  may  have  his  jest,  he  never  cares 

At  whose  expense ;  nor  friend  nor  patron  iparei. 

riANCIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
The  laws  of  social  benevolence  require,  that 
every  man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by 
his  experience.  He  that  has  at  last  escaped  into 
port  from  the  fluctuations  of  chance,  and  the 
gusts  of  opposition,  ought  to  make  some  im- 
provements m  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the 
rocks  on  which  he  has  been  dashed,  and  the 
ahaUows  where  he  has  been  stranded. 
'  The  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when 
costora  first  gave  me  ud  to  my  own  direction, 
is  very  frequently  incident  to  the  quick,  the 
sprightly,  the  fearless,  and  the  gay ;  to  all  whose 
axdour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of 
their  designs,  and  imprudent  aeclaration  of  their 
opinions ;  who  seldom  count  the  cost  of  plea- 
sure, or  examine  the  distant  consequences  of 
any  practice  that  flatters  them  with  mimediate 
gratincation. 

I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  with  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  be- 
yond the  title  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as 
below  my  care  ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow 
rich  without  understanding,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear to  look  on  wealth  as  an  acouisition  easy  to 
industry  directed  by  genius,  and  therefore  threw  it 
aside  as  a  secondary  convenience,  to  be  procured 
when  my  principal  wish  should  be  satisfied,  and 
my  claim  to  intellectual  excellence  universally 
acknowledged. 

With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in 
public,  and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude. 
My  life  was  divided  between  the  care  of  provid- 
ing topics  for  the  entertainment  of  ray  company, 
and  that  of  collecting  company  worthy  to  be  en- 
tertained i  for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every 
other  power,  has  its  boundaries ;  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive 
impressions ;  and  that  as  some  bodies,  indisso- 
luble by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  crucible  at 
defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of 
fancy  may  be  pointed  without  eflect,  and  which 
no  fire  ofsentiment  can  agitate  or  exalt 

It  was,  however,  not  long,  before  I  fitted  my- 
self with  a  set  of  companions  who  knew  how  to 
laugh,  and  to  whom  no  other  recommendation 
was  necessary  than  the  power  of  striking  out  a 
jest  Among  those  I  fixed  my  residence,  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  disturbing  the 
neighbours  every  niffbt  with  the  obstreperous  ap- 
plause which  my  sallies  forced  from  the  audience. 
The  reputation  of  our  club  every  day  increased, 
and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated 
by  my  admirers,  every  day  brought  new  solicita- 
tions for  admission  into  our  society. 

To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment, 
I  frequented  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  ot*  all  the  fashionable  race,  and 
passed  the  day  in  a  continual  succession  of  visits, 
m  which  I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for 
the  expenses  of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of 
conduct  I  could  discover,  whatever  peculiarity  of 
manner  I  could  observe,  whatever  weakness  was 
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betrayed  by  confidence,  whatever  lapae  was  sd^ 
fercd  by  neglect,  all  was  drawn  toffether  for  tkt 
diversion  of  my  wild  companions,  who  when  tkej 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  never  &ilfld 
to  signalize  themselves  by  a  zealous  imititio«t 
and  filled  the  town  on  the  ensuing  day  with  seu* 
dal  and  vexation,  with  merriment  and  shame. 

I  can  scarcely  believe,  when  I  recoUect  my 
own  practice,  that  I  could  have  been  so  iar  d^ 
ludcd  with  petty  praise,  as  to  divulge  the  sacnlf 
of  trust,  and  to  expose  the  levities  of  frankaesi; 
to  waylay  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  sorprist 
the  security  of  the  thoughtless.  Yet  it  is  oeitaii^ 
that  for  many  years  I  heard  nothing  but  whk  U- 
sign  to  tell  it,  and  saw  nothing  with  any  ote 
curiosity  than  ailer  some  failure  that  might  i»> 
nish  out  a  jest 

My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ■■- 
lignity,  or  interested  insidiousneas.  I  had  ■• 
other  purpose  than  to  heighten  the  pleasure  «f 
laughter  by  communication,  nor  ever  raised  aaf 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  calaaiitieB  ci 
others.  1  led  wealuiess  and  negligence  into  it 
ficulties,  only  that  I  might  divert  mysdf  wA 
their  perplexities  and  distresses;  and  violsttl 
every  law  of  friendship,  with  no  other  hope  thsa 
that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  smartness  ui 
waggery. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  mysdf 
with  any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  deetradiit 
kind.  I  never  betrayed  an  heir  to  gaiiiealef%  or 
a  girl  to  debauchees;  never  intercepted  tbekii^ 
ness  of  a  patron,  or  sported  away  the  repirtatisa 
of  innocence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  n» 
chief  and  momentary  vexations,  and  my  aeiCi^ 
ness  was  employed  not  upon  fraud  and  eppii^ 
sion,  which  it  had  been  meritorious  to  delse^. 
but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absordily,  pi^ 
judice  or  mistake. 

This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  much  diligoBfla 
and  sagacity,  that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  eraj 
man  whom  I  knew,  some  blunder  or  misen^ 
riage;  to  betray  the  most  circumspect  of  flif 
friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flatteiy  of  hi 
predominant  passion ;  or  expose  hun  to  es^ 
tempt,  by  placing  him  in  circumstances  wkkk 
put  his  prejudices  into  action,  brought  to  new 
nis  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  on  his  airs  of  aflfectation. 

Tne  power  had  been  possessed  in  rain  if  it 
had  never  been  exerted;  and  it  was  not  myci^ 
tom  to  let  any  arts  of  joculari^  remain  qboi* 
ployed.  My  impatience  of  applause  broqgbtiM 
always  early  to  tne  place  of  entertainment;  ud 
I  seldom  failed  to  lay  a  scheme  with  the  aiiafl 
knot  that  first  gathered  roimd  me,  by  wJuck 
some  of  those  whom  we  expected  might  be  mids 
subservient  to  our  sport  Every  man  has  sens 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,  on  which,  byt 
feigned  seriousness  of  attention,  he  may  bediawa 
to  expatiate  without  end.  Every  man  has  sons 
habitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established  moh 
of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  raise  miitli  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premcmitioossf 
tliese  particularities  I  secured  our  pleasasHy* 
Our  companion  entered  with  his  usual  £ayitf» 
and  began  to  partake  of  our  noisy  cheeiraiiiMi^ 
when  tne  conversation  was  imperceptibly  dh 
verted  to  a  subject  which  pressed  upon  ms  teidv 
part,  and  extorted  the  expected  snnig^  tbs  eii> 
tomary  exclamation,  or  the  predicted  fOMfk* 
A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  boni  fim  li 
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dmitted  to  the  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
acreaaed  by  the  triumph  of  him  that 
it;  for,  as  we  do  not  hastily  form 
;  against  ourselves,  seldom  any  one 
hat  he  had  exhilarated  us  otherwise 
wit. 

hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur- 
»y  this  conduct  I  had  in  a  short  time 
ikind  against  me,  and  that  every 
diligent  m  prevention  or  revenge.  I 
tved  mysell  regarded  with  malevo- 
itnist,  but  wondered  what  had  been 
hi  me  either  terrible  or  hateful.  I 
1  no  man's  property ;  I  had  rivalled 
aims ;  nor  had  ever  engaged  in  any 
empts  which  provoke  the  jealousy  of 
rthe  rage  of  faction.  I  had  lived  but 
id  make  others  laugh  ;  and  believed 
loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
all  who  applauded  me.  I  never 
lathe  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal 
urred  in  ridiculing  his  friend,  would 
a  cooler  hour,  tiat  the  same  trick 
layed  against  himself;  or  that,  even 
)  IS  no  sense  of  danger,  the  natural 
iman  nature  rises  against  him,  who, 
censures,  la^s  claim  to  general  supe- 

•nvinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the 
of  my  conduct ;  every  man  avoided, 
led  otners  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I 
iind  silence  and  dejection,  coldness 
No  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest 
ay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 
Bs  ;  the  company,  however  numerous 
r  at  my  entrance,  upon  various  pre- 
1,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
'.  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive 
rtorc. 

rhom  I  had  thus  offended  could  have 
hemselves  with  repaying  one  insult 
and  kept  up  the  war  only  by  a  reci- 
r  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perhaps 
rould  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for 
iartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can 
t  these  wounds  which  they  give  me 
are  without  cure  ;  this  alarm  which 
by  their  solicitude  to  escape  me,  cx- 
ift>m  all  friendship  and  from  all  plca- 
oondemned  to  pass  a  long  interval 
1  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fused admission  into  cities  ;  and  must 
Mcuritv,  till  my  conduct  shall  con- 
odd,  t^t  I  may  be  approached  with- 
I  am,  ^c. 

DlClCULUS. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  19, 1751. 


<09i,  nmmero  vix  tunt  totidem  fuot 
fUtf  *«i  divitit  OMtia  NilL 

I  searce,  the  jiut  are  thinly  sown ; 

It  ill,  nor  c«n  they  lut  when  grown, 

•  count  them,  and  our  store  compile, 

an  gtitBM  could  show,  mmre  mouths  Uie  Nile. 

CREECH. 

16  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recoro- 
Bcient  sages  to  veneration,  seems  to 
ed  less  extent  of  knowledge  or  per- 
peoetration,  than  the  remark  of  Bias, 


The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell 
can  exclude  it  from  notice.  The  knowledge  of 
crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  undesired.  They 
whom  their  abstraction  from  common  occur- 
rences hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  c^uickly 
have  their  attention  awakened  by  feehng  it 
Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the  world,  may 
learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet  For  what  are 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments  would  be 
necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  7  What  are  all  the 
records  of  history,  but  narratives  of  successive 
villanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacres, 
and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  nit/ 
or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  in  the  comprohensioa 
of  some  obvious  and  useful  truth  in  a  few  words. 
We  frequently  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
cause the  true  principles  of  action  are  not  known, 
but  because  for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  iustly  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  contracts  the 
great  rules  of  life  into  short  sentences,  that  may 
be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  taught 
by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  habitually  to  the 
mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half 
the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should 
require  to  be  cautioned  against  corruption,  they 
will  find,  that  they  have  themselves  purchased 
their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would 
have  spared  them  ;  and  may  see  on  every  side 
some  entangling  themselves  in  perplexities,  and 
some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Every  day  sends  out,  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
distinction,  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and 
flattered  intopride.  He  comes  forth  with  all  the 
confidence  of^  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  supe- 
riors, and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet 
irritated  by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  em- 
bittered by  crueltv.  He  loves  all,  because  he 
imagines  himself  the  universal  favourite.  Every 
exchange  of  salutation  produces  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  every  acquaintance  kindles  mto 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties 
into  the  world,  who  have  hitherto  heard  only  of 
their  own  charms,  and  imagine  that  the  heart 
feels  no  passion  but  that  of  love.  They  are  seen 
surrounaed  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be- 
cause they  tell  them  only  what  is  heard  with  de- 
light. Whoever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover; 
and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is  pining  in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useful  monitor,  who  inculcates 
to  these  thoughtless  strangers,  that  the  nu^orily 
are  wicked;  who  informs  them,  that  the  train 
which  wealth  and  beauty  draw  after  them  is 
lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey  ;  and  that,  per^ 
haps,  among  all  those  who  crowd  about  them 
with  profesffions  and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportunity  to  de- 
vour or  betray  tnem,  to  glut  nimself  by  their 
destruction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Vtrtne,  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  or 
the  reason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own 
graoes^  and  so  strongly  supported  b J I 
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that  a  good  man  wonders  how  any  can  be  bad ; 
and  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  passion 
and  interest,  who  never  observed  the  arts  of 
seduction,  the  contagion  of  example,  the  gradual 
descent  from  one  crime  to  another,  or  the  insen- 
sible depravation  of  the  principles  by  loose  con- 
versation, naturally  expect  to  find  integrity  in 
every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  every  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods, 
of  violence  and  circumvention  ;  but  such  narra- 
tives are  commonly  regarded  by  the  young,  the 
heady,  and  the  confident,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  murmurs  of  peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of 
dotage ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  documents 
of  hoary  wisdom,  we  commonly  plunge  into  the 
world  fearless  and  credulous  without  any  fore- 
■ght  of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  deceit 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  paper,  that  cre- 
dulity is  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced 
virtue ;  and  that  he  who  is  sjjontaneously  sus- 
picious, may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  cor- 
ruption ;  for,  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence 
of  dishonesty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to 
observe  it  wiili  his  own  eyes,  whence  can  betake 
his  measures  of  judgment  but  from  himself? 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  snares  of 
artifice,  are  most  likely  to  be  entangled.  He  that 
endeavours  to  live  for  the  good  of  others,  must 
always  be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  live 
only  for  themselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely 
precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  trans- 
actions, and  shown  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of 
treachery. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that,  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without 
caution  or  reserve,  in  expectation  of  general 
fidelity  and  justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide 
ocean  without  the  instruments  of  steerage,  and 
to  hope  that  every  wind  will  bo  prosperous,  and 
that  every  coast  will  afford  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit 
and  iniury,  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  tliat 
prevail  among  the  sons  of  men ;  since  there  is 
no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wish  however 
absurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  tlie  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there 
are,  who  openly  and  almost  professedly  regulate 
all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money  ;  who 
have  no  other  reason  for  action  or  forbearance, 
for  compliance  or  refusal,  than  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  by  one  than  by  the  other.  These 
are  indeed  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  human 
beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  with  some  pesti- 
ferous animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be 
at  war ;  but  who,  however  detested  or  scorned, 
long  continue  to  add  heap  to  heap,  and,  when 
they  have  reduced  one  to  beggary,  are  still  per- 
mitted to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their 
lives  in  mischief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  success,  and  mark  out  every  man  for 
hatred,  whose  fame  or  fortune  they  believe  in- 
creasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  de- 
grees of  guilt,  are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for 
niendship,  and  unable  to  maintain  any  constant 
or  regular  course  of  kindness.  Happiness  may 
be  destroyed  not  only  by  union  witn  the  man 
who  is  apparently  the  slave  of  interest,  but  with 
him  whom  a  wild  opinion  of  the.  dignity  of  per- 
Mveranea^  in  whatever  cause,  dispoaes  to  ponue 


every  injury  with  nnwemried  and  p^rpetud 
sentment ;  with  him  whose  vanitj  inooHi  ] 
to  consider  every  man  as  a  rival  in  every 
sion  ;  with  him  whose  airy  ne^ligenoe  piM 
friend's  affairs  or  secrets  in  contmind  basad^ 
who  thinks  his  forgetfulness  of  others 
by  his  inattention  to  himself;    and 
whose  inconstancy  ranges  without  any  i 
rule  of  choice  through  varieties  of  fiieoofaip^ 
who  adopts  and  dismisses  favourites  by 
den  impulse  of  caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  wliieb  Ai 
converse  of  mankind  exposes  us,  and  wliieb  en 
be  avoided  only  by  prudent  distrosL  He  tho^ 
fore  that,  remembering  this  salutary  maziBi  Inni 
early  to  withhold  his  fondness  frein  fair  appm 
anccs,  will  have  reason  to  pay  some  ' 
Bias  of  Priene,  who  enablea  hmk  to 
without  the  cost  of  experience. 


No.  176.]      Saturdat,  Nov.  23,  1751 


Nmo  nupendtre  ainmeM, 

On  me  you  turn  the  note.- 


There  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  » 
easy  situations  which  raise  little  compaara  fci 
the  sufferer,  and  which  no  mau  but  those 
they  immediately  distress  can  regard  with 
ousnesp.  Petty  mischiefe,  that  have  no 
on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  eiTects  to  the  rest  of 
life,  are  always  seen  with  a  kind  of  -»«K*i*^ 
pleasure.  A  mistake  or  embarrassment,  wisck 
for  the  present  moment  fills  the  face  withUaibi^ 
and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  noodw 
effect  upon  those  who  observe  it,  than  dattf 
convulsing  them  with  irresistible  laughter.  SoM 
circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully  rifi» 
lous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  eaa  irtb* 
stand  them ;  they  bear  down  lov«,  interest,  ad 
reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dcpmloi^ 
or  the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneoes  w^ 
tions  of  merriment 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities  any 
be  reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  fit 
hardened  into  ihsensibihty,  feels  at  the  onsetef  i 
furious  critic,  whose  age,  rank,  or  fortune,  ffm 
him  confidence  to  speak  without  reserve;  vks 
heaps  one  objection  upon  another,  and  obcnta 
his  remarks,  and  enforces  his  corrections,  wflhNi 
tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  WN^ 
and  anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  syl^ 
ble,  starts  and  kindles  at  the  slightest  atn; 
the  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  superiori^,  ti^ 
umphing  in  every  discovery  of  failure,  aiMi 
ous  to  impress  the  cogency  of  his 
pursues  him  from  line  to  line  without 
or  remorse.  The  critic,  who  hazards  linK 
ceeds  with  vehemence,  impetuosity,  and 
ness ;  the  author,  whose  quiet  and  &ni^  tsA 
hfe  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  ooiCi^ 
versy,  tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  dcAaoi; 
maintains  modestly  what  he  reaolves  nsffr  Is 
yield,  and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  bt 
maintained.  The  critic's  purpose  is  to  coMMii  ^ 
the  author  only  hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic  Wi^ 
fore  knits  his  brow,  and  raises  his  voice,  aadi^ 
joices  whenever  he  perceives  any  tokens  «f||iai 
excited  by  the  pressors  of  hiif  ■MonhiiMLni*' 
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ol*  hif  fuoMmt.  The  author,  whose  en- 
if  at  once  to  mollify  and  elude  his  perae- 
r,  compoaea  his  features  and  soilens  his  ac- 
breaks  the  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and 
steps  aside  than  flies  or  advances. 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  rage  of  cx- 
/  criticism  inflicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds, 
ftw  not  that  the  laws  of  benevolence  entitle 
i  distress  to  much  sympathy.  The  diversion 
^baiting  an  author  has  the  sanction  of  all  ages 
mod  nations,  and  it  is  more  lawful  than  the  sport 
•f  temsiog  other  animals,  because,  for  the  most 
pfut,  be  comes  voluntarily  to  the  stake,  furnish- 
•^  as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron  powers  of  lite- 
imtme,  with  resistless  Weapons  and  impenetra- 
ble aimour,  with  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  £yr- 
lrr!\  and  the  paws  of  the  lion  of  Isemea. 

But  the  works  of  genius  are  sometimes  pro- 
doeed  by  other  motives  than  vanity ;  anci  he 
wbom  necessity  or  duty  enforces  to  write,  is  not 
iilwaya  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be 
diacouraged  by  censorious  impudence.  It  may 
tbeieibre  be  necessary  to  eonsider  how  they 
wbom  publication  lays  open  to  the  insults  of 
MKb  as  their  obscurity  secures  against  reprisals, 
wamj  extricate  themselves  from  unexpected  en- 
oounterfl. 

Vida,  a  man  of  considerable  skill  in  the  poli- 
tics of  literature,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  aban- 
dhoi  his  defence,  and,  even  when  he  can  irrefra- 
§ibly  refute  all  objections,  to  sufler  tamely  the 
wnllations  of  his  antagonist 

Tbie  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  advice  is 
•dkad^  and  severity  solicited,  because  no  man 
tdia  his  opinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines 
fl  reoehred  with  implicit  veneration ;  and  critics 
_  never  to  be  consulted,  but  while  errors 
1^  yet  be  rectified  or  insipidity  suppressed. 
virtien  the  book  has  once  been  dismissed  into 
^te  worid,  and  can  be  no  more  retouched,  I  know 
aot  whether  a  very  diflerent  conduct  should  not 
jpi  picscribed,  and  whether  firmness  and  spirit 
iMty  not  sometimes  be  of  use  to  overpower  arro- 
fMee  and  repel  brutality.  Softness,  diffidence, 
(Uid  moderation  will  often  be  mistaken  for  imbeci- 
tf^  and  dejection ;  they  lure  cowardice  to  the 
flUBck  by  the  hopes  of  easy  victory,  and  it  will 
liton  be  foundthat  he  whom  every  man  thinks 
ki  can  conquer,  shall  never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
4aeh  aa  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer 
^nome  quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of 
99fir»  A  man  who  by  long  consideration  has 
lAmdinrized  a  subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully 
^Mnrejed  the  series  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned 
dl  the  parts  of  his  composition  into  a  regular 
4e|pendance  on  each  other,  will  often  start  at  the 
•tiawtKous  interpretations  or  absurd  remarks  of 
Ikmie  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  inia- 
Jtfen^km  they  have  been  led  away  from  the  obvi- 
lae,  and  upon  what  peculiar  principles  of 
_  jnt  they  decide  against  him. 
"he  eye  of'^the  intellect,  like  that  of  the  body, 

tnot  eqoaily  perfect  in  all,  nor  equally  adapted 
any  to  all  objects  ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to 
.  Vipply  its  defects  ^  rules  are  the  instruments  of 
.'Mental  vision,  which  may  indeed  assist  our  facul- 
^JHSwhen  properly  usedj  but  produce  confusion 
■■.4md  obectinty  by  unskilful  application. 
'  Some  seenl  afways  to  read  with  the  microscope 
iM  criticiam,  and  employ  their  whole  attention 
''^^OB  ninate  elegance,  or  faults  scarcely  visible 


to  common  observation.  The  dissonance  of  a 
syllable,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound,  the 
repetition  of  a  particle,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  propriety,  the  slightest  defect  in  construction 
or  arrangement,  swell  before  their  eyes  into  cnoi^ 
mitiea.  As  they  discern  with  great  exactness, 
they  comprehend  but  a  narrow  compass,  and 
know  notliing  of  the  justness  of  the  desi^,  the 
general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  arufice  of 
connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  they 
never  conceive  how  small  a  proportion  that  which 
they  are  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which 
they  are  offended,  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  ge- 
neral excellence. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  tele- 
scope. They  see  with  great  clearness  whatever 
is  too  remote  to  be  discovered  by  the  rest  of  majl^ 
kind,  but  are  totally  blind  to  all  that  lies  immedi- 
ately before  them.  They  discover  in  every  pas- 
sage some  secret  meaning,  some  remote  allusion, 
sonie  artful  allegory,  or  some  occult  imitation, 
which  no  other  reader  ever  suspected  ;  but  they 
have  no  perception  of  the  cogency  of  arguments, 
the  force  of  pathetic  sentiments,  the  various  co- 
lours of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embellishments 
of  fancy ;  of  all  that  engages  the  attention  of 
others  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  they  pry 
into  worlds  of  conjecture,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticism,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fail  some- 
times by  our  weakness,  but  more  frequently  by 
our  fault  We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ig^ 
norance,  and  sometimes  by  prejudice ;  but  we 
seldom  deviate  far  from  the  right,  but  when  we 
dehver  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of^  vanity. 


No.  177.]     Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1751. 

7Vrp<  est  dijfieiU$  habere  mmgae.  MAar. 

ThoM  thiofa  which  now  teem  frivoloui  and  aliiM, 
Will  be  of  serious  consequence  to  you, 
When  they  have  qiade  you  once  ridiculous. 

aOSCOMMON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
When  I  was,  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  des- 
tined me,  being  summoned,  by  the  death  of  my 
father,  into  the  country,  I  found  myself  master 
of  an  unexpected  sum  of  money,  and  of  an  estate, 
which,  though  notlar^e,  was,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  support  me  m  a  condition  far  preferable 
to  the  fatigue,  dependance,  and  uncertainty  of 
any  gainfm  occupation.  1  therefore  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to  curiosity,  and 
without  any  confinement  of  my  excursions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  general  knowledge. 

This  scheme  of  life  seemed  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible variety,  and  therefore  Icould  not  for- 
bear to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  wisdom  of 
my  choice.  I  furnished  a  large  room  nnth  all 
conveniences  for  study ;  collected  books  of  every 
kind ;  quitted  every  science  at  the  first  perception 
of  disgust :  returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  my 
former  ardour  happened  to  revive^  and  having 
no  rival  to  depress  me  by  companson,  nor  any 
critic  to  alarm  me  with  objections,  I  spent  day 
after  di^  in  profinind  tranqoiUity,  with  only  ao 
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much  complaisance  in  my  own  improvements,  as 
served  to  excite  and  animate  my  application. 

Thus  I  lived  for  some  years  with  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  liiy  own  plan  of  conduct,  rising 
early  to  read,  and  dividing  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  between  economy,  exercise,  and  refloction. 
But  in  time  I  began  to  find  my  mind  contracted 
Vid  stifiened  by  solitude.  My  ease  and  elegance 
were  sensibly  impaired  ;  I  was  no  longer  able  to 
accommodate  myself  with  readiness  to  the  acci- 
dental current  ofconversation ;  my  notions  grew 
particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
tbrmal  and  unfashionable ;  I  spoke,  on  common 
occasions,  the  language  of  books.  My  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  celerity  of  reply,  had 
entirely  deserted  me;  when  I  delivered  my  opinion, 
or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
•n  unseasonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by 
any  slight  opposition,  and  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  dejection,  when  the  smallest  advantage 
was  gained  against  me  in  dispute.  I  became  de- 
cisive and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, perpetually  jealous  oi  my  character,  inso- 
lent to  such  as  acknowledged  my  superiority,  and 
■ullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive my  dictates. 

This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
tellectual diseases  which  a  wise  man  should 
make  haste  to  cure.  I  therefore  resolved  for  a 
time  to  shut  my  books,  and  learn  again  the  art 
of  conversation ;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  mind 
by  brisker  motions  and  stronger  impulses  ;  and  to 
unite  myself  once  more  to  the  living  generation. 

For  this  purpose  I  hasted  to  London,  and 
entreated  one  of  my  academical  acouaintances 
to  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  little  societies 
of  literature  which  are  formed  in  taverns  and  cof- 
fee-houses. He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  me  to  his  friends,  and  soon  obtained 
me  admission  among  a  select  company  of  curi- 
ous men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate 
their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society 
was  Hirsutus,  who,  after  the  first  civilities  of 
my  reception,  found  means  to*  introduce  the  men- 
tion of  his  favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure 
of  those  who  want  the  due  regard  for  their  native 
country.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  early 
withdrawn  his  attention  from  forei^  trifles,  and 
that,  since  he  began  to  addict  his  mind  to  serious 
and  manly  studies,  he  had  very  carefully  amass- 
ed all  the  English  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
black  character.  This  search  he  had  pursued  so 
diligently,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  best  catalogues.  He  had  long  since 
completed  his  Caxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tre- 
veris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to 
•  perfect  Pynson  but  two  volumes,  of  which  one 
was  promised  him  as  a  legacy  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor, and  the  other  he  was  resolved  to  buy  at 
whatever  price,  when  Ctuisquilius's  library  should 
be  sold.  Hirsutus  had  no  other  reason  for  the 
valuing  or  sligliting  a  book,  than  that  it  was 
printed  m  the  Roman  or  the  Gothic  letter,  nor 
any  ideas  but  such  as  his  favourite  volumes  had 
nipplied ;  when  he  was  serious,  he  expatiated 
on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Trevisa,  and, 
when  he  was  mernr,  regaled  us  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Shippe  of'^Foles. 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  hoary  student, 
Ferratus  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  informed  us 
wHh  the  abroptneM  of  ecstacy,  that  hia  set  of 


halfpence  was  now  complete ;  he  had  jint  m 
ceived  in  a  handful  of  change  the  piece  that  he 
had  so  long  been  seeking,  and  could  now  defy 
mankind  to  outgo  his  collection  of  Enf^ish  co})> 
per. 

Chartophylax  then  obsenred  how  fatallj  hu- 
man sagacity  was  sometimes  baflfled,  and  bov 
often  the  most  valuable  discoveries  are  mide  bj 
chance.  He  had  employed  himself  and  ha 
emissaries  seven  years  at  great  expense  to  psN 
feet  his  series  of  Gazettes,  but  had  long  waotd 
a  single  paper,  which,  when  he  despaired  of  ob- 
taining it,  was  sent  him  wrapped  round  a  pared 
of  tobacco. 

Cantilenus  turned  all  bis  thoughts  npooey 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  as  the  geamH 
records  of  the  national  taste.  He  ofiered  to  dwt 
me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  ui 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  fraa 
several  corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  hid 
any  claim  to  such  favours  from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  aa  irii^ 
rior  members,  because  they  had  cc^lectcd  oU 
prints  and  neglected  pamphlets,  or  possessed  tern 
fragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  seal  of  an  andat 
corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  hooR; 
the  genealogy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  kOa 
written  in  the  reic^n  of  Elizabeth. 

Every  one  of  these  virtuosos  looked  on  aO  hii 
associates  as  wretches  of  depraved  taste  aadsih 
row  notions.  Their  conversation  was,  thoe* 
fore,  fretful  and  waspish,  their  behavioar  bnul, 
their  merriment  bluntly  sarcastic,  and  thdrten* 
ousness  gloomy  and  suspicious.  They  ven 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes,  or  has  Utdy 
passed,  in  the  world ;  unable  to  discuss  any 
question  of  religious,  politiced,  or  militanr  knoa^ 
ledge  ;  equally  strangers  to  science  ana  pofilv 
learning ;  ana  without  any  wish  to  improve lltcir 
minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of^spby* 
rng  rarities  of  which  they  would  not  sufleroCben 
to  make  the  proper  use. 

Hirsutus  graciously  informed  me,  that  thi 
number  of  their  society  was  limited,  hot  tlatl 
might  sometimes  attend  as  an  auditor.  I  vif 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  bnoosr 
which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  oar 
gracefully  refused,  and  left  them  without  aoy  is- 
tention  of  returning ;  for  I  soon  found  that  te 
suppression  of  those  habits  with  which  I  wasii> 
tiated,  required  association  with  men  yeiy  £fla^ 
ent  from  this  solemn  race. 

I  om,  Sir,  &c.  Vivacuiw. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  whet 
any  thing  necessary  or  useful  is  wantonly  wan- 
ed, or  negligently  destroyed ;  and  therdoie  or 
correspondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  wtfa 
uneasiness  on  the  waste  of  life.     Leisure  and co* 
riosity  might  soon  make  great  advances  mosefBl 
knowledge,  were  they  not  diverted  by  nsBeti 
emulation  and  laborious  trifles.     It  may,  boi^ 
ever,  somewhat  mollify  his  anger  to  reflect,  ihit 
perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  he  dmJbei 
was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment,  and  thil 
he  who  does  bis  best,  however  little,  is  tlwiji 
to  be  distinguished  from  him  who  does  oothi^ 
Whatever  busies  the  mind  without  comndtfi^ 
has  at  least  this  use,  that  it  rescues  the  atjvn 
idleness,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  oAai 
be  vicious. 
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No.  178.]    Saturday,  Not.  30,  1751. 

Fv  MHMtotu  v\U  stmari  fiUt.  isioeca. 

To  7i«ld  to  remediot  is  half  the  core. 

Ptthaooras  is  reported  to  tvave  required  from 
those  whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy  a  pro- 
bationary silence  of  five  years.  W nether  this 
prohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of 
ois  time,  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
vras  to  be  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the 
presence  of  their  roaster,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
was  sufficient  to  discover  the  pupiPs  aisposition; 
to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning ;  or  whether  he  was  one  ot  those  whose 
ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lasting,  and  who 
•zpected  to  grow  wise  on  other  terms  than  those 
of  patience  and  obedience. 

Many  of  the  blessings  universally  desired,  are 
vary  frequently  wanted,  because  most  merij  when 
the^  should  labour,  content  themselves  to  com- 
plain, and  rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they 
cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  condition 
bj  vigour  and  resolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set 
oificrent  gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring  them 
t<^ther.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business  of 
arery  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may 
not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradic- 
tions consistent,  to  combine  opposite  qualities, 
and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of  their  be- 
inC  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  con- 
trary sides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but 
by  receding  from  the  other ;  by  long  deliberation 
and  dilatory  projects,  they  may  be  both  lost,  but 
can  never  be  ooth  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
•ary  to  compare  them,  and,  when  we  have  deter- 
BUiied  the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and 
•ar  thoughts  at  once  from  that  which  reason  di- 
loets  us  to  reject  This  is  more  necessary,  if 
that  which  we  are  forsaking  has  the  power  of 
delighting  the  senses,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He 
that  once  turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  can  have  no  security  that  he  shall 
aver  regain  the  paths  of  virtue. 

The  philosophic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having 
related  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death, 
lost  her  again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  the 
confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  application.  Whoever  you  are  that 
endeavour  to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  iUuminations 
^Hewoen^  consider  yourselves  as  represented  in  this 
/dbU :  for  he  that  is  once  so  far  overcome  as  to  turn 
kaek  his  eyes  towards  the  infernal  caverns,  loses  at 
ikifirit  sight  all  that  influence  which  attracted  him 
mbgh. 

Vof  hee  fabula  respidt. 
Qaieunque  in  inperum  diem 
Mentem  ducere  quieritia. 
Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  ipecns  ' 
Victus  lu.-niaa  flexerit, 
Quidquid  prccipuum  trahit. 
Perdit,  dum  videt  inferos. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  future 
ia  purchased  by  the  present  It  is  not  possible 
to  aeeure  distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by 
tha  forbearance  of  some  immediate  gratification. 
Thia  if  to  evidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole 


of  our  existence,  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  enforce  a  life  of 
faith ;  a  life  not  regulated  by  our  senses  but  our 
belief;  a  life  in  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refused 
for  fear  of  invisible  punishments,  and  calamities 
■ometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hope  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  another 
state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  parti- 
cle of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the 
grave,  it  will  be  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one 
part  of  life  beyond  the  common  limitations  of 
pleasure,  bu^  by  anticipating  some  of  the  satis- 
faction which  should  exhilarate  the  following 
years.  The  heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness 
mto  wild  luxuriance ;  but  the  radical  vigour  re- 
quisite to  make  it  perennial  is  exhausted,  and 
all  that  can  be  hoped  afterwards  is  languor  tnd 
sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are 
not  content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
goods  of  life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible 
of  the  value  of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of 
health,  or  the  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every 
day  shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is 
without  effect 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multi- 
tudes whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from 
the  couch  of  sloth ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation 
of  pleasure  draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to 
whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  the  day 
is  more  eligible  than  the  use  of  books,  and  who 
are  more  easily  engaged  by  any  converaation, 
than  such  as  may  rectify  their  notions  or  enlarge 
their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  lit- 
tle all  other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom 
health  is  denied^  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  some- 
times hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hoar  7 
AH  assemblies  of  jollity,  ail  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exhibit  examples  of  strength  wast- 
ing in  riot,  and  beauty  witnering  in  irregularity ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a  house  in  which  part  of  the 
family  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of  past  in- 
temperance, and  part  admitting  disease  by  neg- 
ligence, or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  which  men  of  every  age 
and  sect  have  more  generally  agreed  to  mention 
with  contempt  than  the  gratifications  of  the  pa- 
late ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intel- 
lectual happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  sensual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it ; 
yet  even  to  this,  the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to 
this,  though  neither  quick  nor  lasting,  is  health 
with  all  its  activity  and  sprightliness  daily  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  for  this  arc  half  Uie  miseries  endured 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  hythe  wish 
for  riches  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who  then 
would  not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will 
inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  labouring 
to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That 
he  who  spends  more  than  he  receives,  must  in 
time  become  indigent,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but 
how  evident  soever  this  consequence  may  ap- 
pear, the  spendthrift  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
pleasure  witu  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gayety, 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense 
of  approaching  rum  as  is  sufficient  to  awake  him 
into  caution. 

Many  complainte  are  made  of  tha  miieiy  of 
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life ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
are  subject  to  calamities  by  which  the  good  and 
bad,  the  diligent  and  sioUiful,  the  vigilant  and 
heedless  are  equally  aitiicted.  But  surely,  though 
some  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  ex- 
torted by  inevitable  misery,  no  man  has  a  right 
to  repine  at  evils  which,  against  warning,  againft 
experience,  lie  deliberately  and  leisurely  brings 
upon  his  own  head  ;  or  to  consider  himself  as 
debarred  from  happiness  by  such  obstacles  as 
resolution  may  break  or  dexterity  may  put  aside. 
Great  numbers  who  quarrel  with  their  con- 
dition, have  wanted  not  the  power  but  the  will 
to  obtain  a  better  state.  They  have  never  con- 
templated the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
safliciently  to  quicken  aversion,  or  invigorate 
desire ;  they  have  indulged  a  drowsy  thought- 
lessness, or  giddy  levity ;  have  committed  the 
balance  of  choice  to  the  management  of  caprice ; 
and  w  hen  they  have  long  accustomed  themselves 
to  receive  all  that  chance  offered  them,  without 
examination,  lament  at  last  that  they  hnd  them- 
•elves  deceived. 


No,  179.]    Tuesday,  Drc.  3,  1751. 

P^jHiuo  ritupulmumem  agiiare  »olebat. 

DeBoeritus  would  totA  his  iplMn,  and  diake 
HiaaifdM  and  ahoulden  till  be  felt  them  ache. 
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**  Etbrt  man,"  says  Tully,  "  has  two  charac- 
ters ;  one  which  he  partakes  with  all  mankind, 
and  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  brute 
animals ;  another  which  discriminates  him  from 
the  rest  of  his  own  species,  and  impresses  on  him 
a  manner  and  temper  peculiar  to  himself:  this 
particular  character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  general  humanity,  it  is  always  his 
business  to  cultivate  and  preserve." 

Every  hour  furnishes  some  confirmation  of 
Tally's  precept  It  seldom  happens,  that  an 
assembly  of  pleasure  is  so  happily  selected,  but 
that  some  one  finds  admission  with  whom  the 
rest  are  deservedly  offended ;  and  it  will  appear, 
on  a  close  inspection,  that  scarce  any  man  be- 
comes eminently  disagreeable,  but  by  a  depart- 
ure from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt  at 
something  for  which  nature  or  education  have 
lefl  him  unqualified. 

Ignorance  or  dulness  have  indeed  no  power  of 
affording  delight,  but  they  never  give  disgust  ex- 
cept when  they  assume  the  dig^nity  of  knowledge, 
or  ape  the  sprightliness  of  wit.  Awkwardness 
and  melegance  have  none  of  those  attractions 
by  which  ease  and  politeness  take  possession  of 
the  heart;  but  ridicule  and  censure  seldom  rise 
against  them,  unless  they  appear  associated  with 
that  confidence  which  belongs  only  to  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 
sciousness of  unfailing  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Deformity  itself  is  regarded  with  tenderness 
rather  than  aversion,  when  it  does  not  attempt 
to  deceive  the  sight  by  dress  and  decoration,  and 
to.  seize  upon  fictitious  claims  the  prerogatives 
of  beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that 
fin  the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many 
passengers  whose  air  and  motion  it  will  be  difin 
eult  to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter ; 
bat  if  he  examines  what  are  the  appearances 
thUthns  powerfully  excite  his  risibimy,  he  will 


find  among  them  neither  |>oyerty  nor  disetie, 
nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect.  The  dis* 
position  to  derision  and  insult  is  awakened  bj 
the  soilness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence, 
the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran* 
dour ;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalls,  tht 
formal  strut,  and  the  lofly  mien  ;  hy  gestures  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaboratdj 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  I  tliink,  been  sometimes  urged  in  &> 
vour  of  afiectation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of 
the  means  to  a  good  end,  and  that  the  intenties 
with  which  it  is  practised  is  always  to  pleasa 
If  all  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or 
habitual  character  have  really  proceeded  fron 
public  spirit  and  love  of  others,  the  world  hu 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  ungrateful^  since  m 
return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the  nxMl 
difficult  of  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  nature; 
nor  has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  &tigiies  m 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  anea» 
ness  of  disguise  by  which  nothing  was  concealai 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  determined  foy  tki 
general  suffrage  of  mankind,  that  he  who  dcdu 
himself  in  adscititious  quahties  rather  frairpoMt 
to  command  applause  than  impart  pleasure;  tad 
he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man,  who,  by  as  im> 
reasonable  ambition,  usurps  the  place  in  sode^ 
to  which  he  has  no  right  Praise  is  seldom  psid 
with  willingness  even  to  inco  ntestablemerit,  ssd 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who  calls  m  k 
without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  indigo 
nation. 

Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  tboee  end* 
lences  which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distaste 
from  possibility  of  attainment  We  are  a» 
scious  of  our  own  defects,  and  eagerly  endesyoor 
to  supply  them  by  artificial  exceUenoe;  nor 
would  such  efforts  be  wholly  without  eieM^ 
were  they  not  often  excited  by  ornamental  tiiAfl% 
which  he,  that  thus  anxiously  struggles  ibrthi 
reputation  of  possessing  them,  would  not 
been  known  to  want,  had  not  his 
quickened  observation. 

Gclasimus  passed  the  first  part  of  his  jtife  is 
academical  pnvacy  and  rural  retirement,  witbsot 
any  other  conversation  than  that  of  scholsn^ 
grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  as  himselC  Ht 
cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences  with  isde* 
fatigable  diligence,  discovered  many  useful  theo- 
rems, discussed  with  great  accuracy  the  rewl- 
ance  of  Huids,  and,  though  his  priority  was  not 
generally  acknowledged,  was  the  first  who  fully 
explained  all  the  properties  of  the  catenaiiao 
curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminence,  wiO  be 
observed  in  time,  whatever  mists  may  happen  to 
surround  it  Gelasimus,  in  his  forty-nintnynr,  I 
was  distinguished  by  those  who  have  the  re*  j 
wards  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  and  callai 
out  to  display  his  acquisitions  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  add  dignity  by  his  presence  to 
philosophical  assemblies.  As  he  did  not  suspect 
his  unfitness  for  common  affairs,  he  felt  no  r^ 
luctance  to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  be  did 
not  feci  he  had  yet  too  much  honesty  to  ftsgp. 
He  entered  into  the  world  at  a  larger  and  OHie 
populous  college,  where  his  performance  voald 
be  more  public,  and  his  renown  further  etlesd* 
ed  ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  Us  nf^ 
tation  universally  prevalent,  and  the  iafliniiesef 
learning  eveiy  where  the  same. 
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His  merit  introduced  him  to  splendid  tables 
and  elegant  acquaintance ;  but  he  did  not  find 
himself  always  Qualified  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion.    He  was  aistressed  by  civilities  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  repay,  and  entanirled  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities  from  which  his  books, 
and  diagrams  could  not  extricate  him.     He  was 
aometimos  unluckily  engaged  in  disputes  with 
ladies  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  had  no  great 
weight ;  and  saw  many  whose  favour  and  esteem 
he  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  was  very 
little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.    Uelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to 
discover,  that  no  charm  was  more  generally  ir- 
resistible than  that  of  easy  facetiousness  and 
flowing  hilarity.    He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement ; 
that  authority  and  seriousness  were  rather  feared 
than  loved ;  and  that  the  grave  scholar  was  a 
kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dismissed  when 
his  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary.    He 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwing  off 
tboee  cumbrous  ornaments  of  learning  which 
hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a  man 
of  wit    and  jocularity.    Utterly  unacquainted 
with  every  topic  of  merriment,  icnorant  of  the 
modes  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  man- 
kind, and  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  but  such 
as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
began  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead 
of  a  aolution ;   extended  his  face  with  a  grin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile  ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  scientific  discourse,  retailed  in  a  new  lan- 
guage, formed    between  tlie  college    and  the 
tnvem,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  he  s^iid  or  heard,  he  was 
earefiil  not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit 
If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he 
aompUined  of  heat  or  cold,  stirred  the  ^re,  or 
fiHed  a  glass,  removed  his  chair,  or  snufied  a 
oaadle,  he  always  found  some  occasion  to  laugh. 
The  j^  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all  but  himself; 
hat  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discernment 
hoidered  him  from  suspecting  any  weakness  or 
BMBtake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  so 
KHie  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
aU  his  life  to  show  by  gross  bufibooery,  how 
Iktle  the  strongest  faculties  can  perform  beyond 
Iha  limits  of  their  own  province. 


No.  180.]    Saturday,  Dec  7,  1751. 

Tsit'  tl6^  re^(  Ml  itdrtiv  S*  ^rUovpov  lavov 
II«9  TO  Ktvdv  ir/TiiVf  koI  rlvti  oi  fiovdifS, 

▲UTOMEOON. 

Ob  life,  on  morals,  b«  thy  tboughts  employ'd ; 
Leave  to  the  achook  their  atomi  and  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a 
wealthy  trader  of  good  understanding,  having 
the  common  ambition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar, 
earned  him  to  a  university,  resolving  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
haen  taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  near- 
est way  to  the  heart  of  an  academic,  and  at  his 
aoival  entertained  all  who  came  about  him  with 
•■oh  proCaaoo.  that  the  professors  were  lured  hy 
te  sneU  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and 
flocked  ronnd  hun  with  all  the  cringes  or  awk 


ward  complaisance.  This  eagerness  answered 
the  merchant's  purpose ,  he  glutted  them  with 
delicacies,  and  softened  them  with  caresses,  till 
he  prevailed  upon  one  aflcr  another  to  open 
his  bosom,  ana  make  a  discovery  of  his  com- 
petitions, jealousies,  and  resentments.  Having 
thas  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from 
himself,  and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  he 
resolved  to  find  some  other  education  for  his 
son,  and  went  away  convinced  that  a  scholastic 
life  has  no  other  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals  and  contract  the  understanding,  nor 
would  he  aftenvards  hear  with  patience  the 
praises  of  the  ancient  authors,  being  persuaded 
that  scholars  of  all  a^es  must  have  been  the 
same,  and  that  ^enopnon  and  Cicero  were  pro- 
fi^sors  of  some  former  university,  and  therefore 
mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile,  like  those 
whom  he  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfec- 
tion OI  our  present  state,  incline  ns  to  estimate 
the  advantages  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives 
the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning. 
A  man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  the  un- 
lettered and  unenlightened  even  on  occasions 
where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak 
minds,  loses  pi^rt  of  his  reverence,  by  discovering 
no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  Me  in  which  all 
ere  unavoidably  equal ;  as,  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the 
rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  they 
find  him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  ne- 
ver be  satisfied  ;  and  therefore  many  of  the  im- 
putations which  learning  suffers  from  disap- 
pointed ignorance  are  without  reproach.  But 
there  are  some  failures'  to  which  men  of  study 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  Every  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  circle  of^knowledffe  is  too 
wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  intellect,  and 
while  science  is  pursued,  other  accomplishments 
are  neglected;  as  a  small  garrison  must  leave 
one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  when  an 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generally  sup- 
port their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suf^ 
lered  not  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  desire 
of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in  return 
to  Aaam*s  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  stars 
and  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counsels  him  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations,  and 
employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  in* 
teresting  objects,  the  survey  of  his  own  life,  the 
subjection  of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of  du- 
ties which  must  daily  be  performed,  and  the  de* 
tection  of  dan^rs  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angehc  counsel  every  man  of  letters 
should  always  have  before  him.  He  that  de- 
votes himself  to  retired  study  naturally  sinks 
from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties ; 
he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  ana 
recalled  to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curionty, 
or  confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  im- 
mediate and  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  the 
various  essays  of  experimental  industry,  and  the 
vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  disco- 
very, that  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can 
be  expected ;  and  though  many  must  be  disap- 
poiatadui  their  haM«%  7^  thsy  an  net  to  ha 
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charged  with  having  ipent  their  time  in  vain ; 
their  example  contnbuted  to  inspire  emulationi 
and  their  miscarriagea  taught  others  the  way  to 
success. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful 
or  eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  tar  froip 
that  study  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great 
and  mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obscure ;  the 
art  of  moderating  the  desires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  oi  conciliating  or  retaining  the  fa- 
vour of  mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own 
life,  or  the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  un- 
worthy his  attention ;  yet,  among  the  sons  of 
learning,  many  seem  to  have  thought  of  every 
thing  rather  than  of  themselves,  and  to  have  ob- 
served every  thing  but  what  passes  before  their 
eyes :  many  who  toil  through  the  intricacy  of 
compUcated  systems  are  insuperably  embarrass- 
ed with  the  least  perplexity  in  common  affairs ; 
many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascertain  the 
characters  of  ancient  heroes,  let  their  own  days 
glide  away  without  examination,  and  suffer  vi- 
cious habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  with- 
out resistance  or  detection. 
■  The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic 
race  is  the  want  of  fortitude,  not  martial  but  phi- 
losophic Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence, 
taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset,  and  ac- 
customed to  no  other  weapon  than  syllogism, 
may  be  allowed  to  feel  terror  at  personal  dan- 

gsr,  and  to  be  disconcerted  by  tumult  and  alarm, 
ut  why  should  he  whose  life  is  spent  in  con- 
templation, and  whose  business  is  only  to  dis- 
cover truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of 
imagination,  or  contend  successfully  against 
prejudice  and  passion  7  To  what  end  has  he 
read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  under- 
standing to  false  appearances,  and  suffers  him- 
self to  be  enslaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  only 
foUy  or  vanity  can  expose  him,  or  elated  by  ad- 
▼antages  to  which,  as  they  are  eoually  conferred 
upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is  an- 
nexed? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the 
most  rapturous  of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the 
most  omcious  of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are 
collected  from  seminaries  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  appetite  should  learn  to  be  content 
with  little,  and  that  hope  should  aspire  only  to 
honours  which  no  human  power  can  give  or 
take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  exemption  from  the  errors  of  those  whose 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  accident  or  cus- 
tom, and  who  live  without  any  certain  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  is  commonly  in  haste  to  mingle 
with  the  multitude,  and  show  his  spnghtliness 
and  ductihty,  by  an  expeditious  compliance  with 
fashions  or  vices.  Tne  first  smile  of  a  man, 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his 
dependents,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond 
resistance;  the  glare  of  equipage,  the  sweets  of 
luxury,  the  liberaUty  of  geneml  promises,  the 
softness  of  habitual  a&bility,  fill  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  soon  ceases  to  have  any  other  wish 
than  to  be  well  received,  or  any  measure  of  right 
and  wrong  but  the  opinion  of  his  patron. 

A  man  flattered  and  obeyed  learns  to  exact 


grosser  adulation  and  enjoin  lower  suhnussioo. 
Neither  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 
If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there  would  be  little 
insolence;  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  greatdegrei^ 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandishment  or  the 
suflferance  of  tamenesi^  The  wretch  who  would 
shrink  and  crouch  before  one  that  shou.d  dart  hii 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  spirit  of  natural  equality, 
becomes  capricious  and  tyrannical  when  ne  sees 
himself  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  servility.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  (avoor  by 
cringes  and  compliance,  is  to  be  imputed  tM 
haughtiness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped  by 
firmness  and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  after  the  meteors  ef 
philosophy,  which  fill  the  world  with  splendow 
for  a  while,  and  then  sink  and  arc  forgotten,  tks 
candidates  of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  tks 
permanent  lustre  of  moral  and  religious  tnit^ 
they  would  find  a  more  certain  direction  to  hs^ 
piness.  A  little  plausibility  of  disooune,  and 
acquaintance  with  unnecessary  speculauom^ji 
dearly  purchased  when  it  excludes  those  instn^ 
tions  which  fortify  the  heart  with  resolatioB,aDd 
exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 


No.  18  L]      Tuesday,  Dec  10,  1751. 


— NtM  JUutem  duhim  tpe  fendubu  kori 


Nor  let  me  float  io  fortune*!  power. 
Dependant  on  the  future  hour. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  diaqmettai 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opportunities  of  sdfMh 
tage  by  a  passion  which  I  nave  reason  to  belieft 
prevalent  m  different  degrees  over  a  great  pill 
of  mankind,  I  cannot  but  think  myselfwell  qak 
lified  to  warn  those  who  are  yet  uncaptivstt^ 
of  the  danger  which  they  incur  by  placing  Umi- 
selves  within  its  influence. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  linen-drapsL 
with  uncommon  reputation  for  diligence  aot 
fideUty ;  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twentr 
opened  a  shop  for  myself  with  a  large  stock,  aal 
such  credit  among  lul  the  merchants  who  woe 
acquainted  with  my  master,  that  I  could  aMii> 
mand  whatever  was  imported  curious  and  fi* 
luable.  For  five  years  I  proceeded  with  suoeHi 
proportioned  to  close  application  and  untaiirtii 
mtegrity ;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale;  at 
ways  paid  my  notes  l^ore  they  were  due;  an! 
advanced  so  fast  in  commercial  reputation,  Chil 
I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  sf 
young  traders,  and  every  one  expected  that  t 
few  years  would  make  me  an  alderman. 

In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  OM 
day  persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lotfti^ 
The  sum  was  inconsiderable,  part  was  to  belt* . 
paid  though  fortune  might  fail  to  favoor  me,8ii 
therefore  my  established  maxims  of  frugality  dU 
not  restrain  me  from  so  trifling  an  expemMi 
The  ticket  lay  almost  forgotten  till  the  tans  ll 
which  every  man's  fate  was  to  be  detenainrf;' 
nor  did  the  affiur  even  then  seem  of  any  inpill* 
ance,  till  I  discovered  by  the  pabBe  papsn  iW 
the  number  next  to  mine  had  conAfved  lbs  fNit 
priiflb 
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leaped  at  the  thoaght  of  such  an 
•udden  riches,  which  I  considered 
3ver  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  com- 
having  missed  by  a  single  chance ; 
not  iorbear  to  revolve  the  consc- 
:h  such  a  bountflous  allotment  would 
3d,  if  it  had  happened  to  me.  This 
city,  by  degrees,  took  possession  of 
ion.  The  great  delight  of  my  soli- 
as  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  form 
irith  money  which  once  might  have 
&nd  I  never  met  my  friends  but  I 
iieir  merriment  by  perpetual  com- 
'  ill  luck. 

another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I 
heated  my  imagination  with  the 
i  prize,  that  I  should  have  pressed 
irst  purchasers,  had  not  my  ardour 
id  by  deliberation  upon  the  proba- 
ess  from  one  ticket  rather  than  an- 
utated  long  between  even  and  odd ; 
le  square  and  cubic  numbers  through 
examined  all  those  to  which  good 
.'en  hitlierto  annexed;  and  at  last 
>ne,  which,  by  some  secret  relation 
I  of  my  life,  I  thought  predestined  to 
ppy.  Delay  in  great  affairs  is  often 
;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  pos- 
not  be  found. 

to  my  conjectures,  and,  afler  many 
)gDostication,  fixed  upon  another 
with  less  confidence.  Never  did 
',  or  lover,  feel  so  much  vexation 
>w  pace  of  time,  as  I  suffered  be- 
irchase  of  mv  ticket  and  the  distri- 
phzcs.  I  solaced  my  uneasiness  as 
Id,  by  frequent  contemplations  of  ap- 
ippiucss  ;  when  the  sun  rose  I  knew 
,  and  congratulated  myself  at  night 

0  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.    At 
came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
ly care  and  sagacity  with  a  despica- 
itty  pounds. 

0,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  mv 
e  very  coldly  received ;  I  hid  myself 

1  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might 
without  observation,  and  then  re- 
ly  shop  began  to  Usten  ader  another 

news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  grati- 
mg  now  found  the  vanity  of  conjec- 
flk^y  of  computation,  I  resolved  to 
M  by  violence,  and  therefore  bought 
— ^not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
SD  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I 
1188  the  lucky  class.  Many  conclu- 
form,  and  many  experiments  did  I 
mine  from  which  of  those  tickets  I 
reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  be- 
o  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  rea- 
ote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  allot- 
ors  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
lem  in  a  garret ;  and,  examining  the 
exact  register,  found,  on  the  even- 
he  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my 
d  been  turned  up  five  times  more  than 
eet  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
I. 

Bciment  was  falladous ;  the  first  day 
lie  hopeful  ticket,  a  detestable  blank, 
out  with  different  fortune,  and  in 
9K 


conclusion  I  lost  thirty  pounds  by  this  great  ad 
venture. 

I  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  be 
haviour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop 
was  for  the  most  part  abandoned  to  my  servants : 
and  if  I  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  so  engrossed 
by  my  tickets  that  I  scarcely  beard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  considered  every  customer  as  an 
intruder  upon  my  meditations,  whom  I  was  in 
haste  to  despatch.  I  mistook  the  price  of  my 
^oods,  committed  blunders  in  my  biUs,  forgot  to 
hie  my  receipt^,  and  neglected  to  regulate  my 
books.  My  acquaintances  by  degrees  began  to 
fall  away ;  but  I  perceived  the  decline  of  my  bu- 
siness with  little  emotion,  because  whatever  de- 
ficiency there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expected 
the  next  lottery  to  supply. 

Miscarriage  naturally  produces  diffidence  ;  ] 
began  now  to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by 
an  alliance  with  those  that  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful. I  inquired  diligently  at  what  ofiice  any 
prize  had  been  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a 
more  propitious  vender ;  solicited  tnose  who  had 
been  fortunate  in  former  lotteries,  to  partake  with 
me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and  whenever  I  met  with 
one  that  had  in  any  event  of  bis  life  been  emi- 
nently prosperous,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  larger 
share.  I  had,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  diffused 
my  interest,  that  1  hud  a  fourth  of  fifteen  tickets, 
an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  sixteenth  of  ninety. 

I  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with  my 
former  palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  my  trade  with  the  usual  neglect  The 
wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  a  long  succession  of  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments. I  indeed  often  partook  of  a  small 
[>nze,  and  the  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  ba- 
anced  by  the  gain  of  the  next ;  but  my  desires 
yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and  when  one  of  my 
chances  had  failed,  all  my  expectation  was  sus- 
pended on  those  which  remained  yet  undeter- 
mined. At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  proclaimed  ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and, 
inquiring  the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my 
own  tickets,  which  I  had  divided  among  those  on 
whose  luck  I  depended,  and  of  which  I  had  re- 
tained only  a  sixteenth  part. 

You  will  easily  judge  with  what  detestation 
of  himself,  a  man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected 
that  he  had  sold  a  prize  which  was  once  in  his 
possession.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  the  impossibility  of  recallinff 
the  past,  or  the  folly  of  condemning  an  act,  which 
only  its  event,  an  event  which  no  liuman  intelli- 
gence could  foresee,  proved  to  be  wrong.  The 
prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands  had  been 
suffered  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguish ; 
and,  knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expose 
me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently  to  grief, 
and  lost  by  de^rrees  my  appetite  and  my  rest 

My  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was 
visited  by  my  friends,  and  among  them  by 
Eumathes,  a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart.  '*  There  are," 
said  he,  **  few  minds  sufficiently  firm  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself 
indined  to  anticipate  futurity,  and  exalt  possibi- 
lity to  certainty ,  should  avoid  every  kind  orcasnal 
aaventure,  since  his  grief  must  be  always  pro* 
portionate  to  his  hope.    You  have  long  wasted 
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that  time,  which,  by  a  proper  application,  would 
bare  certainly,  though  modcraiely,  incrcaacd  your 
fortune,  in  a  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  of  a 
species  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiety,  no 
art  or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You 
are  now  fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of 
an  act,  against  which  repentance  can  give  no 
caution,  but  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  committing 
it  Rouse  from  this  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous 
riches,  which,  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely  have 
enjoyed,  because  they  could  confer  no  conscious- 
ness of  desert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  in- 
dustry, and  consider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  be- 
low the  care  of  a  wise  man." 


No.  182.]      Saturday,  Dec  14,  1751. 

. Dive»  qui  fieri  vrdt 

Et  cito  tmltJUri,  jutehal. 

The  luft  of  wealth  can  never  bear  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are 
unreasonably  desirous  to  separate  the  foods  of 
life  from  those  evils  which  Providence  has  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  catch  advantages  with- 
out paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  us. 
Every  man  wishes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have 
the  powers  necessary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune, 
either  by  new  discoveres,  or  by  superiority  of 
skill,  in  any  necessary  employment ;  and,  among 
lower  understandings,  many  want  the  firmness 
and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain  and  gra- 
dual acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  me- 
thods more  compendious  than  those  of  labour, 
and  more  generally  practicable  than  those  of 
genius,  proceeds  the  common  inclination  to  ex- 
periment and  hazard,  and  that  wilUngness  to 
snatch  all  opportunities  of  growing  rich  by 
chance,  whicbj  when  it  has  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  is  seldom  driven  out  cither  by 
time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  waste  life  in 
perpetual  delusion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretch- 
edness and  want 

The  folly  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary 
prosperity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  tickets ;  there  are  multitudes  whose 
life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lottery ;  who  are 
always  within  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  hap- 
piness, and,  how  often  soever  they  are  mocked 
with  blanks,  expect  a  prize  from  the  next  ad- 
venture. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  the 
Totaries  of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mor- 
tals whose  hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a 
wealthy  match ;  who  lay  out  all  their  industry 
on  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  sleep  and 
wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of  treats,  compli- 
ments, guardians  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  roost  indefatigable  of  this  class  is 
my  old  friend  Leviculus,  whom  I  have  never 
known  for  thirty  years  without  some  matrimo- 
nial project  of  advantage.  Leviculus  was  bred 
under  a  merchant,  and  by  the  graces  of  his  per- 
son, the  spriffhthness  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  his  dress,  so  much  enamoured  his  mas- 
ter's second  daughter,  a  sirl  of  sixteen,  that  she 
declared  her  resolution  to  nave  no  other  husband. 
Her  father,  after  having  chidden  her  for  unduti- 


fulness,  consented  to  the  mmtcb,  not  modi  to  iOm 
satisfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  siiffii  iswlli 
elated  with  his  conquest  to  think  himself  entillil 
to  a  larger  fortune.  He  was,  however,  sooa  nl 
of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistress  died  bcfen 
their  marriage. 

He  was  now  io  well  satisfied  with  his  owai^ 
complishments,  that  he  determined  to  comMSSBi 
fortune-hunter;  and  when  his  apprentirfiMi 
expired,  instead  of  beginning,  as  was  ezpedi^ 
to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  ofimpcNrts&i^ 
or  associating  himself  with  those  who  were  BOrt 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  stocky  It 
at  once  threw  off  the  solemnity  of  the  eoss^ 
ing-bouse,  equipped  himself  with  a  modisbv^ 
listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses,  passed  hi 
evening  behind  the  scenes  in  the  tbestti^ 
learned  the  names  of  the  beauties  of  qni^ 
hummed  the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable  iOW 
talked  with  familiarity  of  high  play,  boaslsdii 
his  achievements  upon  drawers  and 
was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  mi 
a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  'joeulukjd 
bilking  a  tailor,  ond  now  and  then  letfljasbml 
jest  at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  with  irresistible  artiDeij,  kl 
turned  his  batteries  upon  the  female  worM,  tai 
in  the  first  warmth  of  self^approbatioo,  pr 
no  loss  than  the  possession  of  riches  and 
united.  He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Fl^ 
villa,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkscM 
who  not  being  accustomed  to  amorous  UsadM* 
ments,  or  respectful  addresses,  was  deluM 
with  the  novelty  of  love,  and  easily  sofiend  III 
to  conduct  her  to  the  play,  and  to  meet  herwlMt 
she  visited.  Leviculus  did  not  doubt  bul  hff 
father,  however  offended  by  a  clandestiBe  ■» 
riagc,  would  soon  be  reconciled  by  tbetesntf 
his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his  aonHO-bw.iri 
was  in  baste  to  conclude  the  affair.  But  thtmif 
liked  better  to  be  courted  than  married,  and  kifl 
him  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  atteodHM 
At  last  she  fell  in  love  with  a  younff  eusifiMt 
ball,  and,  having  danced  with  him  ma  mgb^BV; 
ried  him  in  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  hit  eoa> 
panions,  took  a  journey  to  a  small  estate  m  it 
country,  where,  after  his  usual  inquiries  < 
ing  the  nymphs  in  the  neighbouniood,  hel 
it  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  Altilla,  a  raaidsalifc 
twenty  years  older  than  himself  for  wbesi  m. 
vour  fifteen  nephews  and  nieces  were  in  pajpifi . 
contention.    They  hovered  round  her  wittiMi 
jealous  officiousness,  as  scarcely  left  a 
vacant  for  a  lover.    Leviculus,  nevi 


covered  his  passion  in  a  letter,  and  Altilla  esdil 
not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  hearing  vowstfi 
si^hs,  and  flatteries  and  protestations.    8ImsI> 
mitted  his  visits,  enjoyed,  for  five  yearsi  tW  kif* 
piness  of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  psipiMl 
alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  the  vamimifci 
tagems  which  were  practised  to  disenfaflS  Iv 
affections.    Sometimes  she  was  advised  viA 
great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her  hcslfk,iii 
sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brochei^  fcsan 
Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvaalHN^ 
Leviculus,  by  which  she  commonly  seeoMi  i^ 
fected  for  a  time,  but  took  care  soon  aftiffW^ 
to  express  her  conviction  of  their  falsehsod»  li 
being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous 
she  told  her  lover,  when  he 
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mvd  of  Yu9  ferrules,  that  the  was  very  sensible 
of  bis  merit,  but  was  resolved  not  to  impoverish 
an  ancient  farailjr. 

^  He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia,  a 
lad  J  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  her  equip- 
age and  the   regularity  of  her   conduct.     Ber 
waaltb  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
prudMice  in  her  economy ;  and  therefore  Levi- 
colua,  who  had  scarcely  confidence  to  solicit  her 
tKWOQr,  readily  acquitted  fortune  of  her  former 
dtbCSi  when  he  found  himself  distinguished  by 
bar  with  such  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman 
cf  modesty  is  allowed  to  give.    He  now  grew 
bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
Moce  her.    She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
io  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and 
at  last  nxed  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  distrust- 
:       fid  reserve  of  pin-money,  or  sordid  stipulations 
c      Ibrjointure  and  settlements. 
£        ^  Levicolus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
a     liege,  when  he  heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of 
=:      Lationia*8  maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  se* 
cored  in  his  service.    She  soon  burst  into  his 
E:     loom,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  suffer  him 
E~    to  be  longer  deceived  ;  that  her  mistress  was  now 
**     spending  the  last  payment  of  her  fortune,  and 
k:    was  only  supportea  in  her  expense  by  the  credit 
m     of  hie  eetate.    Leviculus  shuddered  to  see  him- 
iv    Nif  00  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was 
IK   io^bted  for  his  escape  to  the  resentment  of  the 
«.  ftaid,  who,  havinff  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the 
fc  conquest,  quarrelled  with  her  at  last  about  the 
^  fionder. 

*      JLoTicnlus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate, 
K  mooe  Sunday  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom 
^  her  dreae  declared  a  widow,  and  whom,  by  the 
K  lelliBg  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  resplen- 
*  #uiee  m  her  countenance,  he  guessed  to  have 
t'  ImoIj  buried  some  prosperous  citizen.    He  fol- 
'..  latPod  her  home,  and  found  her  to  be  no  less 
[  Ihsa  the  relic  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who,  having 
ciiildf«n,  had  bequeathed  to  her  all  his  debts 
'  does,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.    No 
ility  was  necessary  in  addressing  madame 
and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next  moni- 
Withcut    an  introductor.    His  declaration 
received  with  a  loud  laugh ;  she  then  col- 
her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impu- 
asked  him  if  ho  knew  to  whom  he  was 
ff  then  showed  him  the  door,  and  again 
to  Bod  him  confused.     Leviculus  disco- 
that  this  coarseness  was  nothing  more  than 
ijuetrv  of  Cornhill,  and  next  day  returned 
attack.    He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dia- 
and  in  a  few  weeks  heard,  without  any 
tn,  hints  of  gay  clothes  with  em  pty  pockets : 
in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regara 
to  people  of  property ;  and  agreed  with  her 
deCiestation  of  the  ladies  at  the  other  end  of 
town,  who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine 
and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city, 
sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage ; 
always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot, 
a  flounce.    At  last  he  began  to  press  her 
and  thought  himself  more  favourably  re- 
;   but  going  one  morning,  with  a  resolu- 
te trifle  no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to 
with  a  young  journeyman  from  the  neigh- 
MBlBg  shop,  of  whom  she  had  become  enap 
janm  at  her  window. 
Ii  tbcce,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adren- 


tures,  has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now 
grown  gray  with  age,  fatigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  begins  at  last  to  find  that  success  is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  and  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
plovinent  that  might  improve  his  fortune,  and 
unfurnished  with  any  arts  that  might  amuse  his 
leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  out  a  tasteless  life 
in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and  complaints 
which  none  will  pity. 


No.  183.]    TuESDAT,  Dec  17, 1751. 

NMofiiet  regni  mocHm^  omnUqut  potttta$ 
Impatiens  contortiM  ertit.  LOCAS. 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  owna ; 
Still  discord  hovers  o'er  divided  tfarooes. 

The  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  manj 
for  that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every 
man  would  be  rich,  powerful,  and  famous :  yet 
fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  only  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  the  obscurity  of 
depcndance,  and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  pro* 
duces  injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest 
and  envy  ;  the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  posses- 
sions what  we  can  take  from  others,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  disparity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to 
ourselves. 

Of  these  two  malignant  and  destructive  pow* 
ers,  it  seems  probable,  at  the  first  view,  that  inte* 
rest  has  the  strongest  and  roost  extensive  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  opportunities 
to  seize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite 
desires  almost  irresistible ;  but  surely  the  same 
eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by  an  accidental 
power  of  destroying  that  which  gives  happinete 
to  another.  It  must  be  more  natural  to  rob  for 
gain,  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischief. 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law 
of  mutual  benevolence  is  oflener  violated  by  envy 
than  by  interest ;  and  that  roost  of  the  misery 
which  the  defamation  of  blameless  actions^  or 
the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  bnngs 
upon  the  world,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  propose 
no  advantage  to  themselves  but  the  satisfaction 
of  poisoning  the  banouet  which  they  cannot 
taste,  and  blasting  the  narvest  which  they  have 
no  right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  diffuse  itself  but  to  a  narrow  com* 
pass.  The  number  is  never  large  of  those  who 
can  hope  to  fill  the  posts  of  degraded  power,  catch 
the  fragments  of  shattered  fortune,  or  succeed  to 
the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  the  em 
pire  of  envy  has  no  limits,  as  it  requires  to  its 
influence  very  little  help  from  external  circum- 
stances. Envy  may  always  be  produced  bj 
idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they 
not  be  found. 

Interest  requires  some  qualities  not  universally 
bestowed.  The  ruin  of  another  will  produce  no 
profit  to  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  mark 
his  advantage,  courage  to  seize,  and  activity  to 
pursue  it ;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may 
be  exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst 
the  gloom  of  stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  coward- 
ice. He  that  falls  by  the  attacks  of  interest,  ia 
torn  by  hungij  tigers ;  he  may  discover  and  n» 
sist  his  enemies.    He  that  perishee  in  the"~ 
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bnahea  of  envy,  is  destroyed  by  unknown  and 
invittble  mssailants,  and  dies  like  a  man  suffocated 
by  a  poisonous  vapour,  without  knowledge  of  his 
danger,  or  possibility  of  contest 

Interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  hazard. 
He  that  hopes  to  gain  much,  has  commonly 
something  to  lose,  and,  when  he  ventures  to  at- 
tack superiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer,  is  irrevoc- 
ably crushed.  But  envy  may  act  without  ex- 
pense or  danger.  To  spread  suspicion,  to  invent 
calumnies,  to  propagate  scandal,  requires  neither 
labour  nor  courage.  It  is  easy  for  the  author  of 
•  lie,  however  malignant,  to  escape  detection, 
•nd  infamy  needs  very  little  industry  to  assist  its 
circulation. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  practica- 
ble at  all  times  and  in  every  place :  the  only  pas- 
sion which  can  never  lie  quiet  for  want  of  irrita- 
tion ;  its  effects  therefore  are  every  where  disco- 
verable, and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name  which  any 
advantageous  distinction  has  made  eminent,  hut 
some  latent  animosity  will  burst  out,  The 
wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abstract  him- 
self from  public  affairs,  will  never  want  those 
who  hint,  with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boards. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unambitious 
graces  of  innocence  and  modesty,  provokes, 
whenever  she  appears,  a  thousancf  murmurs  of 
detraction.  The  genius,  even  when  he  endea- 
vours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers 
persecution  from  innumerable  critics,  whose  acri- 
mony is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  pleased,  and  of  hearing  applauses  which 
another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  familiar, 
that  it  escapes  our  notice  ;  nor  do  we  oden  re- 
flect upon  its  turpitude  or  malignity  till  we  hap- 
pen to  feel  its  influence.  When  he  that  has  given 
no  provocation  to  malice  but  by  attempting  to 
excel,  finds  himself  pursued  by  multitudes  whom 
be  never  saw,  with  all  the  implacability  of  per- 
sonal resentment;  when  he  perceives  clamour 
and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  incited  by  every  stratagem  ot  defamation ; 
when  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  exposed  to  the  world  ;  and 
every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of  nature,  ag- 

Savated  and  ridiculed ;  he  then  learns  to  abhor 
ose  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before, 
and  discovers  how  much  the  happmess  of  life 
would  be  advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy 
from  the  human  heart 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture  of  philosophy. 
There  are,  however,  considerations,  whicn,  if 
carefully  implanted,  and  diligently  propagated, 
might  in  time  overpower  and  repress  it,  since  ho 
one  can  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its 
efiects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and  pertur 
bation. 

It  is  above  all  bther  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  social  being,  because  it  sacrifices 
truth  and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations. 
He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as 
much  as  he  takes  away,  and  ma^  improve  his 
own  condition  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  im- 
pairs another's ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing 
reputation  roust  be  content  with  a  small  dividend 
of  additional  fame,  so  small  as  can  afibrd  very 
little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt  by  which  it 
IB  obtained. 


I  have  hitherto  avoided  that  dangenMS  asd 
empirical  morality,  which  cures  one  vice  bf 
means  of  another.  But  envy  is  so  base  andds' 
testable,  so  vile  in  its  original,  and  so  pemidoei 
in  its  effects,  Uiat  the  predominance  of  absMt 
any  other  quality  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of 
those  lawless  enemies  of  society,  against  vkiea 
poisoned  arrows  may  honestly  be  used.  Lett 
therefore  be  constantly  remembered,  that  wfcp- 
ever  envies  another  confesses  his  suDenoiitj,aBt 
let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  hat 
lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  vhick 
envy  incites,  that  they  are  comnaitted  afsisit 
those  who  have  given  no  intentional  provoci* 
tion  ;  and  that  the  sufferer  is  often  mansdsit 
for  ruin,  not  because  he  has  failed  in  any  ds^ 
but  because  he  has  dared  to  do  more  thaa  wh 
required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  Wtki 
help  of  some  quality  which  might  have  pRMmri 
esteem  or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed;  bit 
envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil;  ilo» 
sues  a  hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  aodw^ 
sires  not  so  much  its  own  happiness  as  anodibi^ 
misery.  To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  irt 
necessary  that  any  one  should  aspire  to  bawa 
or  sanctity,  but  only  that  he  should  reserve  irt 
to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  assigns  him, 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  * 


No.  184.]      Saturday,  Dec  21, 1751. 

Permitte$  iptis  expendere  nmmimibmM,  fwJ 
ConveiUat  Kofru,  rtlnuju*  sit  uiiU  MMtrt*. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  powers  above; 
Leave  them  to  aaniige  for  Ibee,  and  to  fnH 
WhaLtheir.onerring  wisdom  eees  thee  wast. 


As  every  scheme  of  life,  so  erery  form  oTwiilBft 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  tfaisp 
not  mineled  in  the  same  proportions.  !■• 
writer  01  essays  escapes  many  embamsHMli 
to  which  a  large  work  would  have  ezpossd  biB| 
he  seldom  harasses  his  reason  with  loi^  tniv 
of  consequences,  dims  his  eyes  with  thepeiwl 
of  antiquated  volumes,  or  burdens  his  iMBOiy 
with  great  accumulations  of  preparatoiy  kit*' 
ledge.  A  careless  glanco  upon  a  favooiilsi^ 
thor,  or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  ef  P 
19  sufficient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or 
idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual 
of  matter  stored  in  the  mind,  is,  by  the' 
of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  flowers,  and  soa^ 
times  ripened  into  fruit 

The  most  frequent  difficulty  by  whidi  ttti^ 
thors  of  these  petty  compositions  are  distnsai 
arises  from  the  perpetual  demand  of  novd^ai 
change.  The  compiler  of  a  system  of  kMMI 
lays  his  invention  at  rest,  and  employs  oaljrlB 
judgment,  the  faculty  exerted  witn  less  fii^V*^ 
Even  the  relater  of  feigned  adventures^  n* 
once  the  principal  characters  are  estsbfiM 
and  the  great  events  regularly  conneetsd|M 
incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  liiiMi'i 
every  change  opens  new  views,  and  the  litt* 
part  of  the  story  grows  without  labour  ovtflfif 
former.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entsdiift,^ 
reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  finds  ^j^ 
someness  of  his  task  rather  increased 
ened  by  every  production.    The  day  alb  < 
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upon  him  for  a  new  to|Hc,  and  be  is  again  obliged 
to  chooae,  without  any  principle  to  regulate  nis 
choice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  is  seldom  any  ne- 
cessity of  looking  far,  or  inc^uiring  long,  for  a 
proper  subject  Every  diversity  of  art  or  nature, 
erery  public  blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic 
pun  or  gratification,  every  sally  of  caprice,  blun- 
der of  absurdity,  or  stratagem  of  affection,  may 
■opply  matter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid 
wuiormity.  But  it  oflcn  happens,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  distracted  with  boundless  multiplicity, 
the  imagination  ranges  from  one  design  to  an- 
other, and  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed, 
end  necessity  enforces  the  use  of  those  thoughts 
which  then  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind, 
rejoicing  at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  per- 
pwjdty  and  suspense,  apphcs  herself  vigorously 
to  the  work  before  her,  collects  embellishments 
end  illustrations,  and  sometimes  finishes,  with 
greet  elegance  and  happiness,  what  in  a  state 
of  ease  and  leisure  she  never  had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even 
of  actions  considered  as  particularly  subject  to 
choice,  is  to  be  attributed  to  accident,  or  sorhe 
cause  out  of  our  own  power,  by  whatever  name 
it  be  distinguished.  To  close  tedious  delibera- 
tions with  luMty  resolves,  and  after  long  consulta- 
tions with  reason  to  refer  the  question  to  caprice, 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  essayist.  Let 
him  that  peruses  this  paper  review  the  series  of 
his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  was  placed  in  his 
present  condition.  He  will  find  that,  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  be  has  experienced,  a  great  part 
came  unexpected,  without  any  visible  gradations 
of  approach;  that  every  event  has  been  in- 
fla«iced  by  causes  acting  without  his  interven- 
tion i  and  that,  whenever  he  pretended  to  the 
prerogative  of  foresight,  he  was  mortified  with 
new  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  his  views. 

The  busy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
tdventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves 
by  design  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  volunta- 
lily  to  quit  the  power  of  governing  themselves ; 
ttMj  engage  in  a  course  of  life  in  which  Utile  can 
W  escertained  by  previous  measures ;  nor  is  it 
ftBj  wonder  that  their  time  is  passed  between  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  hope  and  disappointment 
Some  there  are  who  appear  to  walk  the  road 
of  lUe  with  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
till  they  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
id  of  a  precipice ;  when,  neither  pleasure 
proiit  can  tempt  them  from  the  beaten  path ; 
wbo  refuse  to  climb  lest  they  should  fall,  or  to 
ran  lest  they  should  stumble ;  and  move  slowly 
forward,  without  any  compUance  with  those 
pessioos  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  arc 
•educed  aiid  betrayed. 

Tet  even  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judi- 
cioiis  dass  is  far  from  exempting  them  from  the 
dominion  of  chance,  a  subtle  and  insidious  power, 
wbo  will  intrude  upon  privacy  and  embarrass 
cnntion.  No  course  o(  life  is  so  prescribed  and 
fimited,  but  that  many  actions  must  result  from 
•Hntrery  election.  Every  one  must  form  the 
Moeral  plan  of  his  conduct  by  his  own  reflec- 
Sons;  he  must  resolve  whether  he  will  endeavour 
-•tnches  or  at  content;  whether  he  will  exercise 
Mivate  or  public  virtues,  whether  be  will  labour 
fcr  tfao  general  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract 
Hi  iMomoence  to  his  family  and  dependants. 


This  Question  has  long  exercised  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  but  remains  yet  undecided ;  and  what 
nope  is  there  that  a  young  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  arguments  on  either  side,  should  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance? 

When  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his  . 
bed,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  with- 
out any  proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must 
again  direct  him  in  the  education  of  his  children; 
for,  who  was  ever  able  to  convince  himself  by 
arguments,  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  which  his  understanding 
was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he  would  most 
easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  7 

Whoever  shall  inouire  by  what  motives  he 
was  determined  on  these  important  occasioni^ 
will  find  them  such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely 
suffer  him  to  confess ;  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desire,  some  uncertain  glimpse  of  advantage, 
some  petty  competition,  some  inaccurate  con- 
clusion, or  some  example  implicitly  reverenced. 
Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  resolves; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to  know 
the  consequences  of  action,  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  which  ofier  themselves  on  every  part  to 
inauisitivcness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which 
has  life  for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability. 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  perplexity. 
We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of 
some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but 
where  we  are  not  sure  of  admission ;  we  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  way,  but  of  be- 
in^  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  for  stars,  of 
being  driven  from  our  course  by  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unskilful  steerage ; 
yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow 
us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  aside 
from  whirlpools,  and  that  negligence  or  error 
contributes  to  our  escape  from  mischiefs  to  which 
a  direct  course  would  have  exposed  us.  Of  those 
that,  by  precipitate  conclusions,  involve  them- 
selves in  calamities  without  guilt,  very  few,  how- 
ever they  may  reproach  themselves,  can  be  cer* 
tain  that  other  measures  would  have  been  more 
successfuL 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where 
a  thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none 
can  tell  whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not 
evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next  step  will 
lead  him  to  safety  or  destruction,  nothing  can 
aflbrd  any  rational  tranquillity,  but  the  conviction 
that  however  we  amuse  ourselves  with  unideal 
sounds,  nothing  in  reality  is  covemed  by  chance, 
but  that  the  universe  is  unoer  the  perpetual  su- 
perintendence of  him  who  created  it ;  that  our 
being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by 
whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  directed  for 
ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful;  and  that 
nothinj?  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  not 
himself  from  the  Divine  favour. 


No.  185.]    Tuesday,  Dec.  24, 1751. 

Jt  vindieta  bonmm  vitaJMomdimM  ^«a, 

Nempe  koe  indocti. 

Ckrysippms  non  dicit  idem,  nee  mite  Tkaleti* 
Ingemium,  duleique  eenez  vicinms  Hymetto, 
^i  partem  aceeptm  »dva  inter  tinela  eientm 

Jcmtatori  nolUt  dare. Q«<PP<  mtnuti 

Semper  tt  ii^/inM  est  animi^  txignifiu  voUipUa 
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The  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Anningait,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained from  a  declaration  of  his  love.  He  there- 
fore composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which, 
among  other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments,  he 
protested  that  *'  she  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal 
tnllow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  that  her  fingers  were  white  as  the  teeth  of 
Uie  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though 
she  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  dins, 
or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  canni- 
bals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the 
paws  of  Amarock,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine 
of  Hafgufa."  He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that 
**  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with 
Ajut  might  be  buried  without  his  bow,  and  that, 
in  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull  might  serve  for  no 
other  use  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry 
lamps.** 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was 
expected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fer- 
Tour  and  accomplishments :  but  Ajut,  with  the 
natural  haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the 
forms  of  courtship  :  and  before  she  would  con- 
fess herself  conquered,  the  sun  returned,  the  ice 
broke,  and  the  season  of  labour  called  all  to  their 
empIo3[ments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went 
oat  in  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was 
caught  Anningait,  in  the  si^ht  of  his  mistress, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage ; 
he  attacked  the  sea-horses  on  tne  ice,  pursued 
the  seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  dihgcnce 
less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necessary  to 
make  winter  comfortable :  he  dried  the  roe  of 
fishes  and  the  flesh  of  seals ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  ;skins  to  adorn  his 
bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks, 
and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had 
completed  his  store ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut, 
that  she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  country  whi- 
ther he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut 
thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescen- 
sion, but  proposed,  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy, 
that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 
**  O  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the 
water,  consider,"  said  Anningait.  "what  thou 
bast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be 
precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unexpected  fo^ ! 
Then  must  the  night  be  passed  without  my  Ajut. 
We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those  fabled  countries 
which  Ijnne  strangers  so  wantonly  describe ; 
where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short  days 
and  nights ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves 
for  summer  and  winter  ;  where  they  raise  houses 
in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from 
Tear  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing 
in  the  fields  about  them  ;  can  travel  at  any  time 
from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  en- 
dosed  with  trees,  or  over  walls  raised  upon  the 
inland  waters ;  and  direct  their  coarse  through 
wide  coontriea  bjthe  ngfat  of  green  hilbor  icat- 


tered  buildings.  Even  in  samraer,  we  haft  ao 
means  of  crossing  the  moontaina,  whose  snovt 
are  never  dissolved  ;  nor  can  remove  to  any  di^ 
tant  residence,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  Ihs 
bays.  Consider,  Ajut,  a  few  snmmcr  days,  sad 
a  few  winter  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  st  n 
end.  Night  is  the  time  of  case  and  festivity,  ef 
revels  and  gaycty ;  but  what  will  be  the  flanoy 
lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the  soft  oi!,  w^lmk 
the  smile  of  Ajut  ?" 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  rnn ;  the 
maid  continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  viA 
ardent  promises  to  meet  again  belore  the  b^ 
of  winter. 


No.  187.]    TuESDAT,  Dec  31, 1751. 

JVbn  itlum  no$tri  pottynt  muttare  lahoreM, 
I^'ec  nfrigorilmtmediu  Hekmmufue 
Sitkoniat^e  nivt*  kUmit  nbt 
Omnia  vincit  amor. 

Lore  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees. 
Not  though  beueath  the  Thracian  clioMwe 
Or  the  mUd  bliss  of  temperate  skice  ftirefa^ 
And  in  mid  winter  tread  SithoauuiaQOW : 
Love  conquers  alL 

ANNrNGAiT,  however  discomposed  by  the  dfe 
tory  coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  toimkm 
tokens  of  amorous  respect ;  and  thereibn  fi^ 
sented  her  at  his  dcpartiure  with  the  duMcf 
seven  white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  elCNi 
seals,  with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  fsssabcf 
seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brasa,wkiehb 
had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the  price  of  Uft 
whale  and  two  horns  of  sea-unicom& 

Aiut  was  so  much  afiected  by  the  foDdDSMlf 
her  lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  Mf^ 
nificence,  that  she  followea  him  to  the  8eMil| 
and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wMt 
aloud  that  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  iUm 
and  oil ;  that  neither  the  mermaios  might  wrtri 
him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  lo^ 
confine  him  in  their  caverns. 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  depiititf 
vessel,  and  then  returning  to  *her  hat,  sileiiCM 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  herwliii 
deer-skin,  suflered  her  hair  to  spread  nnbnidii 
on  her  shoulders,  and  forebore  to  mix  in  thi 
dances  of  the  maidens.  She  endeaTomed  ts4 
vert  her  thoughts  by  continual  applicatioa  li 
feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  far  ii 
winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  booHtl 
Anningait  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  liiiluad 
upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing  coat,  a  small  bai^ 
and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufacture:  O^ 
while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  kbtai 
with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  "  thathsrlsMr 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  pawseTAl 
bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  retOHdlccr; 
that  his  dart  might  never  err,  and  that  hb 
might  never  leak ;  that  he  might  never 
on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water;  that 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the 
whale  might  dash  the  waves  in  vain." 

The  larse  boats  in  which  the  Gn. 
transport  uieir  families,  are  always  rowii  If 
women ;  for  a  man  will  not  debase  " "      ""' 
work  which  requires  neither  skill 

Anningait  was  therefore  ^cpoeed  L^ 

the  ravaffes  of  passion.    He  went  Met  f$^ 
stem  of  tiie  host,  with  an  intsnl  to  l«p  ki$^ 
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•wim  back  to  his  mistreis ;  but  recol- 
I  misery  which  they  must  endure  in 
,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for 
I  resolved  to  employ  the  weeks  of  ab- 
x>vi8ion  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  feli- 
then  composed  his  emotions  as  he 
ezpressea  in  wild  numbers  and  un- 
^es  his  hopes,  his  sorrows,  and  bis 
life  !'*  says  he,  "  frail  and  uncertain  ! 
1  wretchea  man  find  thy  resemblance 
floating  on  the  ocean  7  It  towers  on 
>arklcs  from  afar,  while  the  storms 
the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What 
eceitful  pleasiu-e,  but  a  sudden  blaze 
from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment 
,  mocks  the  traveller  wiui  the  hopes 
I  then  vanishes  for  ever !  What,  love, 
lut  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
lowledge  or  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
lie  decrees,  till  we  have  lost  all  power 
:e  and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes 
es  of  Ajut,  while  I  had  not  yet  called 
Mmquet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleep- 
I  was  merry  as  the  singers  in  the 
lYj  Ajut,  did  1  gaze  upon  thy  graces  7 
fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  7 
ithful,  my  love,  remember  Annin- 
leet  my  return  with  the  smile  of  vir- 
viil  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
itless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
the  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
prosperous  and  wealthy  ;  then  shall 
ind  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the 
hare  shall  cover  thy  couch ;  the  tough 
ieal  shall  shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and 
le  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling.** 
It  having  with  these  sentiments  con- 
ie£  and  animated  his  industry,  found 
laa  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
ilei  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  there- 
himself  in  his  fishing-boat,  called  his 
0  their  several  employments,  plied  his 
urpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the 
ishery,  suspended  the  miseries  of  ab- 
ospieion. 

le  mean  time,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
ts, happened,  as  she  was  drying  some 
i  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  Nomgsuk, 
m  from  hunting.  Nomgsuk  was  of 
illostrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
md  his  father,  the  most  expert  fisher 
id,  had  perished  by  too  close  pursuit 
e.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
was  master  of  four  men's  and  two 
lats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  win- 
>n,  and  five-and-twenty  seals  buried 
w  against  the  season  of  darkness, 
iw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  had 
lOon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch 
Liut  refused  his  gifts,  and  determined 
lover  in  the  place  of  AnningaiL 
k,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
B  knew  that  Ajut  would  consult  an 
or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He 
mlied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
n  that  part  of  Uie  country,  and  by  a 
wo  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtain- 
ne  that,  when  Ajut  ihoald  consult 
9L 


him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the 
land  of  souls.  Aiut,  in  a  short  time,  brought 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself^  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to  befall  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larffer  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait, 
if  the  prediction  should  flatter  her  desires.  The 
angekKok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  ahready  caught  two 
whales,  would  soon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  and  Nomgsuk,  depending  upon  his  arti- 
fice, renewed  his  address^  with  greater  confi- 
dence ;  but,  finding  his  suit  still  unsuccessful, 
applied  himself  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealth  of^Greenland  is  too  powerful 
for  the  virtue  of  a  Greenlander ;  they  forsot  the 
merit  and  the  presents  of  Anningait,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Nomgsuk.  She  en- 
treated ;  she  remonstrated  ;  she  wept,  and  raved ; 
but,  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the 
uplands,  and  Uved  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  as 
snc  could  gather,  and  the  birds  or  hares  which 
she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking  care  at 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  k>nnd,  to 
view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not 
miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  An- 
ningait had  departed,  stealing  slow  and  heavy 
laden  alone  the  coast.  She  ran  with  all  the  im- 
patience of  afiection  to  catch  her  lover  in  hei 
arms,  and  relate  her  constancy  and  sufierin^ 
When  the  company  reached  the  land,  they  w 
formed  her,  that  Anningait,  after  the  fishery  was 
ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow  passage 
of  the  vessel  of  carnage,  had  set  out  before  them 
in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  ar- 
rival to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about 
to  fly  into  the  hills  without  knowing  why,  though 
she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who 
forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her :  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered  it 
without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  won- 
dered at  her  rashness,  that  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great 
swiftness,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  tsp 
rious  fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opin" 
ion  that  they  were  changed  into  stars ;  others 
imagine  that  Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage 
by  the  genius  of  the  rocks :  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  But 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  tne  land  of  souls  where  tne  sun  never 
sets,  where  oil  is  always  fresh,  and  provisions 
always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimble  and  a  needle  into  the  bay  from  which  the 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  afiection,  ha 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut 

No.  188.]    SATuaoAT,  Jan.  4,  1759. 

Si  U  eolOt  8*xUt  nan  mmmh0.  makt. 

Ths  more  I  honour  thM,  the  law  I  lore. 

NoHK  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  more 
general,  or  less  blameable,  than  that  of  beiag 
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distinguished  for  the  arts  of  conversation.  Other 
accomplishnients  may  be  possessed  without  op- 
portunity of  exerting  tliem,  or  wanted  without 
danger  that  the  defect  can  often  be  remarked ; 
but  as  no  man  can  live,  otherwise  than  in  a  her- 
mitage, without  hourly  pleasure  or  vexation, 
from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of  those  about  him, 
the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of  continual  use. 
Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than  those  who 
have  the  power  of  forcing  attention  wherever 
they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a 
promise  of  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  la- 
mented like  the  recess  of  the  sun  trom  northern 
climates,  as  a  privation  of  all  that  enlivens  fancy, 
or  inspirits  gayety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellence  in  this  va- 
luable art,  some  peculiar  quali6cations  are  neces- 
sary; for  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him, 
that  the  pleasure  which  men  are  able  to  give  in 
conversation,  holds  no  stated  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way 
to  the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those  who  never 
consider  them  as  of  the  least  importance  in  any 
other  place ;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  those  whom  we  could  not 
esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  admitting  him  for  a  companion, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  counsel* 
lor  and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

I  question  whether  some  abatement  of  charac- 
ter is  not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few 
spend  their  time  with  much  satisfaction  under 
the  eye  of  inc^sntestable  superiority ;  and,  there- 
fore, among  those  whose  presence  is  courted  at 
assemblies  of  jollity,  there  are  seldom  found  men 
eminently  distinguished  for  powers  or  acquisi- 
tions. The  wit,  whose  vivacity  condemns  slower 
tongues  to  silence ;  the  scholar,  whose  know- 
ledge allows  no  roan  to  fancy  that  he  instructs 
him ;  the  critic,  who  suffers  no  fallacy  to  pass 
undetected ;  and  the  reasoner,  who  condemns 
the  idle  to  thought  and  the  negligent  to  attention, 
are  generally  praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and 
avoided. 

He  that  would  please  miist  rarely  aim  at  such 
excellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own 
opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contri- 
buting reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of 
imagination,  sprightlincss  of  remark,  or  quick* 
ness  of  reply,  is  too  often  what  the  Latins  call 
the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  face 
without  gladness  of  heart. 

For  this  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is 
more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative. 
He  who  has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anec- 
dotes, private  incidents,  and  personal  peculiari- 
ties, seldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  with  eagerness  to  con- 
temporary history ;  for  almost  every  man  has 
some  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  a  cele- 
brated character ;  some  desire  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  oflen  co-operates 
with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place, 
aualifies  himself  to  .become  a  speaker  in  another; 
for  though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  series  of  ar- 
gument, or  transport  tlie  volatile  spirit  of  wit 
without  evaporation,  he  yet  thinks  himself  able 
to  treasure  up  the  variouj  incidents  of  a  story, 
and  pleases  his  hopes  with  the  information  which 
be  shall  give  to  some  inferior  society. 

Narratives  are  for  the  most  part  heard  without 


envy,  because  they  are  not  suppoaed  to  tmi/tj 
any  intellectual  qualities  above  the  coimiioD  ma 


To  be  acquainted  with  facts  not  yet  echoed  kj 
plebeian  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  tan  w 
well  as  to  another ;  and  to  relate  thera  mkm 
they  are  known,  has  in  appearance  so  little  £fr 
cully,  that  every  one  concludes  himself  eqsri  to 
the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  situatiov  ef 
life  not  possible,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  ti 
materials  as  may  support  the  expense  of  eoa* 
tinual  narration ;  and  it  frequently  happen%tlMt 
they  who  attempt  this  method  of  ingnitist^g 
themselves,  please  only  at  the  first  intemi*; 
and,  for  want  of  new  supplies  of  inleUifno^ 
wear  out  their  stories  by  continual  repetitioa. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  little  hope  of  o^ 
taining  the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it 
not  to  be  gained  by  more  compendious  nMthodi; 
but  such  IS  the  kindness  of  mankind  toa^o- 
cept  those  who  aspire  to  real  merit  and  ratnal 
dignity,  that  every  understanding  may  findioM 
way  to  excite  benevolence;  and  whoever  if  ant 
envied  may  learn  the  art  of  procuring  love.  Wc 
are  willing  to  be  pleased,  but  arc  not  willing  lo 
admire:  we  favour  the  mirth  or  ofiiciooam 
that  solicits  our  regard,  but  oppose  the  woitb  or 
spirit  that  enforces  it 

The  first  place  among  those  that  plesa^W 
cause  they  desire  only  to  please,  is  ane  to  lb 
merry  feUotOy  whose  laugh  is  loud,  and  ata 
voice  is  strong ;  who  is  ready  to  echo  eraj  JMt 
with  obstreperous  approbation,  and  coootmiei 
every  frolic  with  vociferations  of  applause.  Itil 
not  necessary  to  a  merry  fellow  to  nave  miim 
self  any  fund  of  jocularity,  or  force  of  ooses 
tion  :  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always  ameui  • 
the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for  theMlR 
part  of  mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  mEctiHk 
and  follow  without  resistance  the  attnctioa  « 
example. 

Next  to  the  merry  fellow  is  the  gooi-m^ad 
man,  a  being  generally  without  benevolowihC 
any  other  virtue  than  such  as  indolence  sadi^ 
sensibility  confer.  The  characteristic  of  a  fN^ 
natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke ;;  to  sit  usamfni 
and  unaflected  amidst  noise  and  torbdae^ 
profaneness  and  obscenity ;  to  bear  ereiTllli 
without  contradiction  ;  to  endure  insult  wUfcli 
reply;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  folly,  vii^ 
ever  course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  Toe  Mi 
natured  man  is  commonly  the  dariiog  «  il 
petty  wits,  with  whom  they  exercise  thenirfw 
in  the  rudiments  of  raillery ;  for  he  neYomk* 
advantage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  M 
satirist  with  unexpected  sarcasms ;  but,  «!■ 
the  glass  continues  to  circulate,  contentedlybitf 
the  expense  of  uninterrupted  laughter,  aoi  i^ 
tires  rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  modest  man  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lonf 
rank,  whose  only  power  of  giving  plesssnii 
not  to  interrupt  it.  The  modest  man  mJidt 
himself  with  peaceful  silence,  wluch  all  hiioa^ 
panions  are  candid  enough  to  consider  uf* 
ceeding  not  from  inability  to  speak,  but  «fii|^ 
ness  to  hear. 

Many,  without  being  able  to  attain  say  01^     ^ 
ral  character  of  excellence,  have  some  m^f^  (f 
of  entertainment  which  serves  them  as  a  (M^ 
port  through  the  world.     One  I  have  knovtif 
fifteen  years  the  darling  of  a  weddy  clalbk^ 
cause  every  night,  preoMly  at  devon,  Im  kifV 
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kb  ikvourite  long,  and  during  the  vocal  per- 
fennance,  by  corresponding  motions  of  his  hand, 
elMilks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Another  has 
•ndeared  himself  to  a  long  succession  of  ac- 
^oaintances  by  sitting  among  them  with  his  wig 
rtrersed;  another,  by  contriving  to  snmt  the 
BOM  of  any  stranger,  who  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  club;  another,  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and 
then  pretending  to  be  frighted  ;  and  another,  by 
jelping  like  a  hound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers 
to  orive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is 
poiiiolad,  and  sometimes  friendship  established ; 
•rta,  which  those  who  despise  them  should  not 
ngoroualy  blame,  except  wncn  they  are  practised 
at  tho  expense  of  innocence;  for  it  is  always  ne- 
coaaaiy  to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to 
ho  reverenced. 


K«.  189.]    TucsDAT,  Jan.  7,  1752. 

Q—rf  tmm  granit  topkot  elamat  tibi  turbm  togata. 
ifwi  t«,  Frnfimi,  CKua  diterta  tua  e»t. 


MA  IT. 


Buoandiiy  plaudits  through  the  crowd  have  rung ; 
Thy  treat  is  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 


r.  LEWIS. 


^IR  world  scarcely  affords  opportunities  of 
■ftking  any  observation  more  frequently  than 
•n  faUe  claims  to  commendation.  Almost  every 
Oiftfi  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display 
y  lilies  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
■pfilaiMe  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely 
••n  two  persons  casually  meet,  but  one  is  of- 
ftnded  or  diverted  by  the  ostentation  of  the  other. 
Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
^liho  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are 
iaeorved;   those  who  by  designed  impostures 

Kmote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pride,  from 
m  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their 
iMent  excellences  and  neglected  virtues;  who 
hafieve  themselves  qualified  to  instruct  or  please, 
nd  therefore  invite  the  notice  of  mankind. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinc- 
iMl  deserve  greater  severities  than  ridicule  and 
■aotempt,  since  they  are  seldom  content  with 
■Bpty  praise,  but  are  insti;ratcd  by  passions  more 
ymuLiotts  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  re- 
"*on  which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as 
sary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  sub5^}. 
it  design,  and  value  praise  only  as  it  may 
uce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 
'  The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
IHo  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants, 
assumed  the  splendour  of  wealth  oniy  to 
in  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of 
r  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  no- 
$Aog  but  lucky  casualties  could  enable  thorn  to 
pij;  till,  after  having  supported  their  appearance 
■iHiile  by  a  tumultuary  magnificence  of  bound- 
hpo  traffic,  they  sink  at  once,  and  drag  down 
IMo  poverty  those  whom  their  equipages  had 
bdaced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in 
§m  favour  of  the  great,  of  beings  whom  only 
|l|gh  titles  or  large  estates  set  above  themselves, 
iotfiing  is  more  common  than  to  boast  of  confi- 
which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
they  know  their  interest  unable  to  per- 
;  and  to  reimburse  the  tribute  which  they 
|hj  to  ao  imperioas  master,  from  the  contribu- 
Ihm  of  meoDor  dependantiy  whom  they  can 


amuse  with  tales  of  their  mfluence,  and  hopeo 
of  their  solicitation. 

Even  among  some,  too  thoughtless  and  vola- 
tile for  avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  more  detestable  than  the  levee 
or  exchange  can  show.  There  are  men  that  boast 
of  debaucheries,  of  which  they  never  had  address 
to  be  guilty  :  ruin,  by  lewd  tales,  the  characters 
of  women  to  whom  they  are  scarcely  known,  ox 
by  whom  they  have  been  rejected  ;  destroy,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  the  happiness  of  fainihes,  blast 
the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  un* 
wortliy  of  an  ingenious  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
ranked  with  flagitious  enormities,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  incite  sanguinary  justice  against  them, 
since  they  may  be  adequately  punished  by  de 
tection  and  laughter.  The  traveller  who  de- 
scribes cities  which  he  has  never  seen ;  the  squire 
who,  at  his  return  from  London,  tells  of  his  inti 
macy  with  nobles  to  whom  he  has  only  bowed 
in  the  park  or  coffee-house ;  the  author  who  en 
tertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assistance 
which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank  ;  the  city 
dame  who  talks  of  her  visit  at  great  houses, 
where  she  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid,  are 
surely  such  harmless  animals  as  truth  herself 
may  be  content  to  despise  without  desiring  to 
hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for 
distinction,  and  display  their  own  merits  only  to 
feel  more  acutely  the  sting  of  neglect,  a  great 
part  are  wholly  innocent  of  deceit,  and  are  be 
trayed  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  scorn 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  incites  us 
all  to  drive  feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  themselves  with  so  much 
severity  as  not  to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own 
favour,  which  an  artful  flatterer  may  gradually 
strengthen,  till  wishes  for  a  particular  qualifi- 
cation are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and 
hopes  of  attainment  to  belief  of  possession.  Such 
flatterers  every  one  will  find,  who  has  power  to 
reward  their  assiduities.  Wherever  there  is 
wealth  there  will  be  dependence  and  expecta- 
tion, and  wherever  there  is  dependance  there 
will  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  the  follies  which  provoke  general  cen- 
sure, are  the  effects  of  such  vanity  as  however  it 
might  have  wantoned  in  the  imagination,  would 
scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not 
been  animated  and  emboldened  by  flattery. 
Whatever  difBculty  there  may  be  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  scarcely  any  one  fails  to  sua- 
pect  his  own  imperfections,  till  he  is  elevated  by 
others  to  confiaence.  We  are  almost  all  na- 
turally modest  and  timorous ;  but  fear  and 
shame  are  uneasy  sensations,  and  whosoever 
helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with  kindness. 
Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  large  estate, 
and,  having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  waa 
committed  to  her  governess,  whom  misfortunes 
had  reduced  to  suppleness  and  humility.  The 
fondness  of  Turpicula*s  father  would  not  suffer 
him  to  trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  but  he  hired 
domestic  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
accomplishments  that  wealth  could  purchase. 
But  how  many  things  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness which  money  cannot  obtain !  Thus  secluded 
from  all  with  whom  she  might  converse  on  terrao 
of  equality,  ahe  heard  none  of  thoae  intimalioiia 
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of  her  defecta,  which  envy,  petulance,  or  anger, 
produce  among  children,  where  they  are  not 
afraid  of  telling  what  they  think. 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obsequiousness, 
and  heard  nothing  but  commendations.  None 
are  so  tittle  acquainted  with  the  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  woman's  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome, 
and  that  consequently  the  readiest  method  of  ob- 
taining her  kindness  is  to  praise  her  beauty. 
Turpicula  had  a  distorted  shape  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  yet  when  the  impudence  of  adulation 
nad  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  commanding  dig- 
nity of  her  motion,  and  the  soil  enchantment  of 
her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced  that  she  was 
the  detight  or  torment  of  every  eye,  and  that  all 
who  med  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of  envy  or  love. 
She  therefore  neglected  the  culture  of  an  under- 
standing which  might  have  supplied  the  defects 
of  her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  person;  for  she  considered  that 
more  could  judge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was, 
like  the  rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  desire  of  conquest  naturally  led  her 
to  the  lists  in  which  beauty  signalizes  her  power. 
She  glittered  at  court,  flutter^  in  the  park,  and 
talkM  loud  in  the  front  box ;  but  after  a  thou- 
Muad  experiments  of  her  charms,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced tnat  she  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her 
glass  was  honester  than  her  maid. 


No.  190.]    Saturdat,  Jan.  11,  1752. 

PUrm9«re  nM,  no%  ruponderefavorem 
QiuMitiMK  meritU.  bor. 


Hemy  and  Alfred 

Cloied  their  long  ^loriec  with  a  ngh,  to  find 
Th'  itnwillinf  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 


POPK. 


Among  the  emirs  and  visiers,  the  sons  of  valour 
and  of  wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
Indian  throne  to  assist  the  counsels  or  conduct 
the  wars  of  the  posterity  of  Timur,  the  first  place 
was  long  held  by  Morad  the  son  of  Hanuth. 
Morad,  having  signalized  himself  in  many  battles 
and  sieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  a  province,  from  which  the  fame  olnis  wisdom 
and  moderation  was  wafted  to  the  pinnacles  of 
Agra,  by  the  prayers  of  those  whom  his  adminis- 
tration made  happy.  The  emperor  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the 
keys  of  riches,  and  the  sabre  of  command.  The 
voice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  cliffs  of  Tau- 
rus to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faltered  in 
his  presence,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before 
him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  prosperity ;  every 
day  increased  his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influ- 
ence. The  sages  repeated  his  maxims,  the  cap- 
tains of  thousands  waited  his  commands.  Com- 
petition withdrew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and 
discontent  trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.  But 
human  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the 
odour  ofincense  in  the  fire.  The  sun  grew  weary 
of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  gatherea  round  his  head,  and  the  tempest 
of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The 
first  that  forsook  him  were  his  poets ;  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  those  whom  he  had 
rewarded  for  contributing  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
only  a  iew,  wboM  virtoe  hid  entitled  them  to 


favour,  were  now  to  be  aeen  in  his  hall  or 
bers.  He  felt  his  danger,  and  prostrated  bis- 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His  accuaers  was 
confident  and  loud,  his  friends  stood  contealed 
with  frigid  neutrality,  and  the  voice  of  tnnh  wu 
overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested  of  fail 
power,  deprived  of  his  acquisitions,  and  eoa* 
dcmned  to  pass  the  rest  of  ms  life  on  his  henk' 
taiy  estate. 

Morad  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  enmi§ 
and  business,  supplicants  and  flattery,  that  lis 
knew  not  how  to  fill  up  his  hours  in  solitiide;  ht 
saw  with  regret  the  sun  rise  to  force  on  kit  f^ 
a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  use  ;  and  tund 
the  savage  that  wanders  in  the  desert,  becHN 
he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  calls  of  Bata% 
but  is  always  chasing  his  prey,  or  sleepmgiikii 
den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitotifla 
and  a  slow  disease  seized  upon  him.  He  refoM 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  )m 
couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather  afraid  to  da 
than  desirous  to  live.  His  domestics,  forattM^ 
redoubled  their  assiduities ;  but  findmg  tiial  ae 
officiousness  could  sooth,  nor  exactness  lati^. 
they  soon  gave  way  to  negligence  and  slodi,iH 
he  that  once  commanded  nations  often  laogub* 
ed  in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant 

In  this  melancholy  state,  he  commanded  ■!» 

sengers  to  recall  his  eldest  son  Abouzaidfrontb 

army.    Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  acoootaf 

his  father's  sickness,  and  hasted  by  long  jo» 

neys  to  his  place  of  residence.     Morad  wm  jit 

living,  and  felt  his  strength  return  at  the  c» 

braces  of  his  son :  then  commanding  him  to  at 

down  at  his  bed  side,  '*  Abouzaid,"  says  ht^ 

"  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  thi 

inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  cold  hand  of  thi 

angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the  voia* 

cious  grave  is  howling  for  his  prey.    Hear,tfam^ 

fore,  the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  aot 

my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vain.    Thai 

hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamitous,  thoQ  hujL 

beheld  my  exaltation  and  my  fall.     My  powwii 

in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  my  treaaores  hsit 

rewarded  my  accusers  ;  but  my  inheritanee  Ai 

clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  ray  vi^ 

dom  his  anger  could  not  take  away.    Cast  dsaa 

eyes  round  thee ;  whatever  thoa  beholdest  wit 

in  a  few  hours,  be  thine;  apply  thine  eartoflf 

dictates,  and  these  possessions  will  promota  dlf 

happiness.    Aspire  not  to  public  honoms,  eaM 

not  the  palaces  of  kings ;  thy  wealth  will  set  ihia 

above  insult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  beltv 

envy.    Content  thyself  with  private  dignity,  tf 

fuse  thy  riches  among  thy  friends,  let  eveirdil 

extend  thy  beneficence,  and  sufier  not  thy  oaart 

to  be  at  rest  till  thou  art  loved  by  all  to  wka 

thou  art  known.    In  the  height  of  my  power,  I 

said  to  Defamation,  Who  willhear  thee?  andU 

Artifice,  What  canst  thou  perform  7   Bui,  af 

son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  wsskmt: 

remember   that  venom   supplies  the  wait  a 

strength,  and  that  the  lion  may  perish  by  Al 

puncture  of  an  asp." 

Morad  expired  m  a  few  hours.  Abouxaid,aAtf 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  iggBJiti 
his  conduct  by  his  father's  precepts,  andcmntaH 
the  love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kinda— 
and  endearment.  He  wisely  considered,  tkit 
domestic  happiness  was  first  to  be  aecand,  mk 
that  none  have  so  mueh  power  of  do^foodtf 
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Imrt,  u  those  who  are  present  in  the  hour  of 
Dflgligence,  hear  the  bursts  of  thoughtless  merri- 
ment,  and  observe  the  starts  of  unguarded  pas- 
■on.  He  therefore  augmented  the  pa^  of  all  his 
attendants,  and  requited  every  exertion  of  un- 
oommon  diligence  by  supernumerary  gratuities. 
While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fidehty 
•ad  afiection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  tl^e  night 
alarmed  with  robbers,  who,  being  pursued  and 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by 
one  of  his  servants;  the  servant  immediately 
eoofesoed  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because 
another  not  more  worthy  of  Confidence  was  in- 
traated  with  the  keys. 

Atx>azaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  depend- 
nt  oould  not  easily  be  made  a  friend ;  and  that, 
wUle  many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of 
frrour,  all  those  would  be  alienated  whom  he 
diaappointed.  He  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
iritfa  a  few  equal  companions  selected  from 
the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With 
le  lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
iai  them  free  from  restraint,  and  every  man 
Ihoaji^t  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own 
capnce,  and  advance  his  own  opinions.  They 
Mn  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  in- 
efinations,  and  difference  of  sentiments,  and 
Aboozaid  was  necessitated  to  offend  one  party 
bj  eoncurrence,  or  both  by  indifference. 

He  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  close 
■non  with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature, 
aad  to  diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  He 
ptmctised  the  smile  of  universal  courtesy,  and  in- 
fkad  all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his 
palirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejected  in 
hia  choice  of  friendship  now  refused  to  accept 
Ua  aeonaintance ;  and  of  those  whom  plenty  and 
■Mgi^ncence  drew  to  his  table,  every  one  pressed 
Kirward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himself  over- 
looked in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  because  he 
vaa  not  distinguished  above  the  rest.  Byde- 
mea  all  made  advances,  and  all  resented  repulse. 
The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
ndn ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms ;  and 
Aboozaid  was  left  to  form  in  solitude  some  new 


le  of  pleasure  or  security. 

Reaolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude, 

bo  inquired  for  men  of  science  whose  merit  was 

abaenred  by  poverty.    His    house   was    soon 

■Powded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  de- 

nra,  who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty, 

employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of 
Ir  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they  forgot 
Dm  distress  from  which  they  had  been  rescued, 
md  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch 
af  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growing  great  by 
INMfcs  which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom 
ftaj  overpaid  by  condescending  to  accept  his 
bomties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  murmurs  and 
dfainissed  them,  and  from  that  hour  continued 
Ubd  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric 

Aa  the  sons  of  art  departca,  muttering  threats 
of  perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the 
gale,  called  to  him  Hamet  the  poet  "  Hamet,'* 
aaid  he,  **  thy  in^titude  has  put  an  end  to  my 
bopea  and  ezpenments :  I  have  now  learned  the 
vanity  of  those  labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded 
bj  human  benevolence ;  I  shall  henceforth  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  men ;  and  resolve  to  solicit  only  the 
approbation  of  that  Being,  whom  alone  we  are 

to  please  by  endeaToming  to  please  him.*' 
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Otrtui  in  viHum  JUetif  momUoriknt  atper,      Boa. 

The  youth 

Yielding  like  wax,  th'  impreasire  folly  bears ; 
Rough  to  reproof,  and  alow  to  Atture  carea. 

rSAKCU. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber 
by  a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three 
plays,  nine  sales,  five  shows,  ana  six  card-tables, 
and  put  me  seventeen  visits  behindhand;  and 
the  doctor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  I  fret  and  cry, 
it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen  these  six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  At  this  very  time  Melissa  is 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  gentleman ; — she  will 
breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to 
two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and  have 
presents  ;  then  she  will  be  arest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  play  ;  then  go  to  cards,  and 
win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before 
her  chair.    Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  yoor 
papers  for  my  amusement  She  says,  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifler- 
encc.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  indifference,  till  the 
world  looks  with  indifierence  on  me.  I  have 
been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morning  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my 
face  ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllidahad 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put 
within  the  leaves ;  and  read  about  abtence  and 
ineonsolablenesSf  and  ardour^  and  irresUHble  pat^ 
siofiy  and  eternal  constaneiff  while  my  aunt  ima- 
gined that  T  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi- 
losophy, and  oflcn  cried  out,  when  she  saw  me 
look  confused,  "  If  there  is  any  word  which  you 
do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  explain.** 

Dear  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  them- 
selves wise  may  be  imposed  upon  !  But  it  is  fit 
that  they  should  take  their  turn  ;  for  I  am  sure, 
while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nurse- 
ry, they  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  shameful 
manner,  and  fill  our  imaginations  with  tales  of 
terror,  only  to  make  us  live  in  quiet  subjection, 
and  fancy  that  we  can  never  be  safe  but  by  their 
protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  have  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and 
are  still  generally  admired  by  those  who  value 
tliemselves  upon  their  understanding,  and  love 
to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  anasimplicity, 
and  beauty  and  propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not 
some  hope  of  meeting  me,  scarcely  a  creature 
would  come  near  them  that  wears  a  fashionable 
coat  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had  me 
under  their  government  fifleen  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive me  by  such  representations  of  life  as  I  now 
find  not  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  as 
it  is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed 
since  they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 
told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make 
me  an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  seoaai  or 
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qualify  me  to  distinguish  the  superficial  glitter 
of  vanity  from  the  solid  merit  of  understanding; 
and  that  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to 
fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life  without  the  help  of 
silly  or  dangerous  amusements,  and  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  of  idleness  and  the  inroads  of 
temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men  ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well 
for  a  time,  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  faces,  or 
be  leifl  alone  with  them  in  a  parlour ;  for  they 
made  me  fancy  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to 
deceive,  or  looked  but  to  allure;  that  the  girl 
who  suffered  him  that  had  once  squeezed  her 
hand,  to  approach  her  a  second  time,  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she  who  answered  a 
billet,  without  consulting  her  relations,  gave  love 
such  power  over  her,  that  she  would  certainly 
either  become  poor  or  infamous. 

From  the  time  that  mv  leading-strings  were 
taken  ofij  I  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my 
beauty  but  from  the  milliner,  the  mantuamaker, 
and  my  own  maid ;  for  mamma  never  said  more, 
when  she  heard  me  commended,  but  **  The  girl 
is  very  well,"  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  attention  by  some  inquiry  after  my  needle  or 
my  book. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public 
assemblies,  to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  m  the 
boxes,  and  to  play  at  Lady  Racket's  rout ;  and 
you  may  easily  imagine  what  I  think  of  those 
who  have  so  long  cheated  me  with  false  expect- 
ations, disturbed  me  with  fictitious  terrors  and 
concealed  from  me  all  that  I  have  found  to  make 
the  happiness  of  woman. 

I  am  so  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  books,  that  if  I  had  not  dropped  all 
pretensions  to  Icarnin/r,  I  should  have  losi  Mr. 
Trip,  whom  I  once  highted  into  another  box 
by  retailing  some  of  Dryden's  remarks  upon  a 
tragedy ;  for  Mr.  Trip  declares  that  he  hates 
nothing  like  hard  woras,  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  better  partner  to  be  found ;  his  very  walk 
is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once  or  twice  among 
ladies  about  principles  and  ideas  :  but  they  put 
their  fans  before  their  faces,  and  told  me  1  was 
too  wise  for  them,  who  for  iheir  part  never  pre- 
tended to  read  any  tiling  but  the  play-bill ;  and 
then  asked  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

Those  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  filled 
up  with  books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained  ;  for 
consider,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and 
therefore  cannot  rise  early  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  up, 
I. dress  for  the  gardens  ;  then  walk  in  the  park  ; 
then  always  go  to  some  sale  or  show,  or  enter- 
tainment at  the  Little  Theatre ;  then  must  be 
dressed  for  dinner ;  tlicn  must  pay  mv  visits ; 
then  walk  in  the  park  ;  then  hurry  to  the  plav ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.  This  is  the 
general  course  of  the  day,  when  there  happens 
nothing  extraordinary ;  but  sometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a  ball ; 
sometimes  I  am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and 

Eart  of  the  night  If,  at  any  time,  I  can  give  an 
our  by  not  being  at  home,  I  have  so  manv 
things  to  do,  so  many  orders  to  give  to  the  mil- 
liner, so  many  alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes, 
so  many  visitants*  names  to  read  over,  so  many 
invitations  to  accept  or  refuse,  so  many  cards  to 
write,  and  so  many  fashions  to  consider,  that  I 
sm  lost  in  oonftision,  forced  at  last  to  let  in  com- 


pany, or  Htep  into  my  chair,  and  lea?e  half  bj 
affairs  to  the  direction  of  my  maid. 

This  is  the  round  of  my  day  ;  and  when  ihill 
I  either  stop  my  course,  or  so  change  it  ti  to 
want  a  book  ?  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  imagioed 
that  any  of  these  diversions  will  soon  be  tt  an 
end.  There  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  ptrk, 
and  auctions,  and  shows,  and  playhouses,  aad 
cards;  visits  will  always  be  paid,  and  dotbei 
always  be  worn ;  and  how  can  I  have  time  a&> 
employed  upon  my  hands  ? 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  poN 
pose  they  related  sUch  tragic  stories  of  the  cnel- 
ty,  perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  who,  if  tbejefv 
were  so  malicious  and  destructive,  have  cetttialj 
now  reformed  their  manners.  I  have  not,  noei 
my  entrance  into  the  world,  found  one  who  does 
not  profess  himself  devoted  to  nay  service,  and 
ready  to  live  or  die  as  I  shall  command  Iml 
They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt  me,  tktt 
their  only  contention  is  who  shall  be  allowtd 
most  closely  to  attend,  and  roost  frequently  ti 
treat  me.  When  different  places  of  entertii^ 
ment  or  schemes  of  pleasure  are  mentioiwd|l 
can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  giow  ti 
him  whose  proposals  obtain  my  approbtfioa; 
he  then  leads  me  off  in  triumph,  adores  my  ta^ 
dcscension,  and  congratulates  himself  that  ki 
has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  theie,lii; 
Rambler,  creatures  to  be  feared?  Is  it  likdf 
that  any  injury  will  be  done  me  by  those  wk» 
can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  favour  them  witkaf 
presence  ? 

As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  tkn 
of  stratagems  and  fraud.  When  I  play  at  caid% 
they  never  take  advantage  of  my  mistako^  or 
exact  from  me  a  rigorous  observation  of  tbegtaa 
Even  Mr.  Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  kit 
daughters  older  than  myself  pla-js  with  ns  m 
negligently,  that  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  Im> 
licve  he  loses  his  money  by  design  ;  and  jsthl 
is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says  he  will  one  dif 
take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country,  that  weanf 
try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I  havaiaC 
yet  promised  him;  but  when  the  town  grows  a 
little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  waotaoaM 
trinkets,  like  Letitia^s,  to  my  watch.  I  doool 
doubt  my  luck,  but  must  study  some  meamof 
amusing  ray  relations. 

For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebCd 
to  that  beauty  which  [  was  never  suffered  to  liar 
praised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  1  did  not  Mm 
know  the  full  value.    This  concealment  w 
certainly  an  intentional  fraud ;  for  my  aonts  biff 
eyes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  lo^ 
that  nothing  but  blindness  can  escape  the  ia6»> 
ence  of  my  charms.    Their  whole  account  of  tibiC 
world  which  the^  pretend  to  know  so  wel^  bM 
been  only  one  uction  entangled  with  another; 
and  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  est* 
tinue  some  appearances  of  respect,  I  caaaot 
think  that  they,  who  have  been  so  cleariydi 
tected   in   ignorance    or  imposture,  hare  air 
right  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  ob^iieaet  ct 
Sir,  yours,  Bbi 
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^id  TOUtoV  ol  TOKrjU. 

To  ii  )^tipov,  dXXfifttoda 
Alii  TOVTOV  01  <piXovvTts, 


ANACUON. 


In  rain  the  noblest  birth  would  proYe» 
^for  worth  nor  wit  avail  id  love ; 
Tit  pold  alone  succeeds — by  fold 
The  venal  sex  is  bought  and  sold. 
Accursed  be  he  who  hrst  of  yore 
Discovered  the  pernicious  ore  I 
This  sets  a  brother's  heart  on  fire. 
And  aruis  the  son  against  the  sire ; 
And  what,  alas !  is  worse  than  all, 
To  this  the  lover  owes  his  fall. 


r.  LEWIS. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


M  the  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  for 
Dj  ages  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
at  last  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity, 
his  house  open,  kept  a  table  covered  with 
itinual  profusion,  and  distributed  his  beef  and 
to  such  as  chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly 
others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  such 
ngfatless  liberality,  that  he  left  a  third  part  of 
estate  mortgaged.  His  successor  a  man  of 
sty  acomcd  to  impair  his  dignity  by  parsimo- 
M  retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  sale  of  his 
ds,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  ma- 
;  he  thereforennade  another  mortgage  to  pay 
interest  of  the  former,  and  pleased  himself 
h  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have  the 
editary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 

faariy  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 

0  progenitors  for  many  ages.  Every  man 
isted  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to 
fMMtthedignityof  his  birth,  and  lived  in  splen- 
ir  and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who, 
Mtimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  some- 
M  by  lucKy  legacies,  discharged  part  of  the 
imbrances,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
timet  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
Mme  inheritance  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
ta.  Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed ;  the 
Ida  were  felled  by  one,  the  park  ploughed  by 
dier,  the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at 

the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the 
t  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  matenals  sold 
Hilda  small  house  with  the  rest.  We  were  now 
nly  degraded  from  our  original  rank,  and  my 
m'a  brother  was  allowed  with  less  reluctance 
or?e  an  apprenticeship,  though  we  never  re- 
eUad  ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  haber- 
ber,  but  always  talked  of  warehouses  and  a 
ichant,  and  when  the  wind  hjBippened  to  blow 
1,  afiected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  commerce, 

1  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my  poor 
le,  who  had  the  true  retailer*s  terror  of  ad  ven- 
^  and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
aj  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

D  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
OBsea,  he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his 
BChts  towaras  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of 
fimily  over  his  parlour-chimney ;  pointed  at 
tumot  decorated  only  with  a  cipher ;  became 
ypinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentle- 
B ;  resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told 
riot  of  Alderman  Puflf^s  grandfather,  the  por- 
;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better  mettiod 
regulating  precedence;  wished  for  some 
n  pocnlkr  to  men  of  fashion ;  and  when  his 


servant  presented  a  letter,  always  inquired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
every  carrier,  which,  though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  friends 
together,  describing  the  beauty  of  his  brother's 
scat,  and  lamenting  his  own  folly,  whom  no  re- 
monstrances could  withhold  from  polluting  his 
fingers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  alway 
returned  with  great  munificence.    He  was  de 
sirous  of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family 
and  could  not  bear  that  we  should  be  any  longer 
outshone  by  those  whom  we  considered  as  climb- 
ers upon  our  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  o'ur  fortune. 
He  furnished  our  house  with  all  the  elegance  of 
fashionable  expense,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty  of  his  family  should 
be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased from  us,  was  again  exposed  to  the  best 
bidder.  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  ima- 
gined in  a  place  where  commerce  has  not  made 
large  sums  familiar,  and  at  once  drove  all  the 
competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and 
took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as 
superior  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  aa 
soon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began  to 
show  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the 
guns  or  nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not 
qualify  them  for  sportsmen.  He  soon  afterwards 
solicited  the  office  of  sherif}|  from  which  all  his 
neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims, 
and  a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  after  the  at- 
tainder of  a  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  hlled  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old 
to  marry,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly-purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  regular  channel  of  inneritance. 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent  and 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me 
that  rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed 
me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with 
ambiguous  insults. 

I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civilities  for 
which  T  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  in- 
dustry, till,  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every 
day  now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
week  with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Flavilla  I  had 
often  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any 
thought  of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality 
which  had  hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being 
now  levelled,!  was  received  with  every  evidence 
of  respect ;  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which  he 
intended  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd 
accidents  obliged  us  to  be  often  together  without 
company,  and  I  soon  began  to  find  that  they  were 
spreading  forme  the  nets  of  matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  softness  and  complaisance.  I, 
who  have  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fbrtune 
from  much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
never  been  honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so 
fine  a  lady,  was  easily  enamoured.  Lncios  either 
peroeiTea  my  passion,  or  FlaTilla  betrsyvd  it; 
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cftra  was  taken  that  our  private  meeting  should 
be  less  frequent,  and  my  charmer  coniessed  by 
her  eyes  how  much  pain  she  suffered  from  our 
restraint  I  renewed  my  visit  upon  every  pre- 
tence, but  was  not  allowed  one  interview  without 
witness :  at  last  I  declared  my  passion  to  Lucius, 
"who  received  me  as  a  lover  worthy  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
consent,  but  that  my  uncle  should  settle  his 
estate  upon  me.  I  objected  the  indecency  of  en* 
croaching  on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
lum  by  such  an  unseasonable  demand.  Lucius 
seemed  not  to  think  decency  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of  displeasing,  and  con- 
cluded that,  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  we 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his 
death. 

With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Fla villa,  in  which 
the  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ; 
but  in  time  I  began  to  bo  ashamed  of  sitting  idle, 
in  expectation  of  crowing  rich  by  the  death  of 
mv  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius  many 
schemes  of  raising  my  own  fortune  by  such  as- 
sistance as  I  knew  my  uncle  willing  to  give 
me.  Lucius,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my  af- 
fection in  absence,  diverted  me  from  my  design 
by  dissuasives  to  which  my  passion  easily  hs- 
tened.  At  last  my  uncle  died,  and  considering 
himself  as  neglected  by  me,  from  the  time  that 
Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  lefl  his 
estate  to  my  younger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  his  bed,  and  relating  stories  of  my 
pranks  and  extravagance,  my  contempt  of  the 
commercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  to  be  sell- 
mg  stock. 

My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  father  of  Fhivilla.  I  re- 
peated the  protestations  of  regard,  which  had 
been  formerly  returned  with  so  much  ardour,  in  a 
letter  which  she  received  privately,  but  returned 
by  her  father's  footman.  Contempt  has  driven 
out  my  love,  and  I  am  content  to  have  purchased, 
by  the  loss  of  fortune,  an  escape  from  a  harpy,  who 
has  joined  the  artifices  of  age  to  the  allurements 
of  ^outh.  I  am  now  going  to  pursue  my  former 
projects  with  a  legacy  which  ray  uncle  beoueath- 
ed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  expect  to  near  of 
the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

CONSTANTIUS. 


No.  193.]       TuESDAT,  Jam.  21,  1752. 


Lmidit  amove  tvmtM  t  Sunt  certapiaeula  qum  U 
Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  reereare  libeUo, 
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Or  art  thou  Tain  1  books  yield  a  certain  spell 
To  stop  thy  tumour ;  you  shall  cease  to  swell 
When  you  hare  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well. 

CREECH. 

Whatever  is  universally  desired  will  be  sought 
by  industry  and  artifice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by 
means  good  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd,  accord- 
ing to  ue  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom 
or  folly.  Some  will  always  mistake  the  degree 
of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  that 
other*  may  mistake  it  The  cunning  will  have 
recourse  to  stratsjgem,  and  the  powerful  to  vio- 
lence, for  the  attainment  of  their  wishes ;  some 
wfll  stoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture  upon 
plnnder. 


Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mmd  of  man,  tbat 
it  is  the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actioiii. 
The  desire  of  commendation,  aa  of  eveir  tfaiiig 
else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innumerable  difiereaca 
of  temper,  capacity,  and  knowledge ;  some  hm 
no  higher  wish  than  for  the  applauoe  of  a  ebb? 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  county ;  u4 
some  have  hoped  to  fill  the  moutha  of  all  agv 
and  nations  with  their  names.  Every  man  ptsti 
for  the  highest  eminence  within  his  view;  ooae^ 
however  mean,  ever  sinks  below  the  hope  of  be- 
ing distinguished  by  his  fellow-beings,  and  wj 
few  have  by  magnanimity  or  piety,  been  so  nkd 
above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  without  regud  to  co- 
sure  or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  every  man  rBsohci; 
but  resolutions  will  not  execute  themssha. 
That  which  all  think  too  parsimoniously  (fitti 
buted  to  their  own  claims,  they  will  not  giit» 
tously  squander  upon  others,  and  aome  ezpcdl 
ent  must  be  tried,  by  which  praise  may  be 
before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidden  for 
some  are  willing  to  purchaae  at  the  hicbest  nl^ 
and  offer  ease  and  health,  fortune  and  lifie.  Ttf 
even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have  cained  wkil 
they  so  earnestly  desired ;  the  atodent  « 
away  in  meditation,  and  the  soldier  perishes 
the  ramparts,  but  unless  some  accidental 
tage  co-operates  with  merit,*  neither 
ance  nor  advantage  attract  attention,  and 
ing  and  bravery  sink  into  the  grave, 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expeek  ti 
be  gratified  on  easier  terms.  It  has  been  loif 
observed,  that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or ' 
to  the  first  possessor,  may  be  afterwards 
ferred  for  money ;  and  that  the  man  of 
may  partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  coa 
out  hazard,  and  all  the  products  of  induatiy  wilb> 
out  fatigue,  it  was  easily  discovered  that 
would  obtain  praise  among  other  convi 
and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily 


with  laziness,  iterance,  or  cowardic^  i 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegyrist,  and  he  ■Mt 
be  regaled  with  periodical  eulogies ;  mightes* 
termine,  at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  scienca  hi 
would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  IdU 
in  the  evening  with  soothing  serenades,  or  wakii 
in  the  morning  by  sprightly  gratulation& 

The  happiness  which  morula  receive  fronlhi 
celebration  of  beneficence  which  never  refiefd^ 
eloc|uence  which  never  persuaded,  or  elcMii 
which  never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be  envNd« 
disturbed,  when  they  are  known  honestly  to  paj 
for  their  entertainment  But  there  are  ummw 
ful  exactors  of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wi|ii 
of  venality;  retain  their  encomiast  from  yearH 
year  by  general  promises  and  ambifiuous  bl» 
dishments ;  and  when  he  has  run  uroaah  tki 
whole  compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him  wim  o* 
tempt,  because  his  vein  of  fiction  ia  ezbamlsd. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  oidy  I* 
be  obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth;  OMnyait 
therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  ■■■ 
gle  morsels,  and  recompense  the  infrequenqrif 
Uieir  enjoyment  by  excess  and  liot,  wfatofW 
fortune  sets  the  banquet  beibre  them.  ^w§K 
is  never  delicate ;  they,  who  are  seldom  fM|p 
to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be  n&ky  fin  wtk 
^ss  comphments  j*  for  the  appetite  ami  b0» 
tuified  before  it  is  dugnited. 
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It  18  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity 
ia  eager  for  suBtenance,  and  all  that  impudence 
or  servility  can  offer  will  be  well  received.  When 
•ny  one  complains  of  the  want  of  what  he  is 
known  to  possess  in  an  uncommon  degree,  he 
eeitainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted. 
When  the  trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the 
pmjrment  of  his  bills,  or  the  beauty  remarks  how 
nrightfully  she  looks,  then  is  the  luciky  moment 
to  talk  of  riches  or  of  charms,  of  the  death  of  lov- 
•WjOr  the  honour  of  a  merchant. 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless, 
who,  instead  of  suborning  a  flatterer,  are  content 
to  supply  his  place,  and,  as  some  animals  im- 
pregnate themselves,  swell  with  the  praises  which 
Ibey  hear  from  their  own  tongues.  Recte  is  did- 
hKrlwdare  ttit^  cut  nemo  aluu  contigU  laudator,  "  It 
k  fight,**  says  Erasmus,  "  that  he,  whom  no  one 
•be  will  commend,  should  bestow  commenda- 
tions on  himself.*'  Of  all  the  sons  of  vanity, 
these  are  surely  the  happiest  and  greatest ;  for 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence 
on  external  influences,  exemption  from  hope,  or 
tsmr,  and  the  power  of  supplymg  every  want  from 
tlw  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  neither 
bo  exhausted  nor  prohibited  ?  Such  is  the  wise 
~  of  the  stoics ;  such  is  the  divinity  of  the  Epi- 
ms;  and  such  is  the  flatterer  of  himself. 
BveiT  other  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  eve- 
ly  other  panegyric  envy  may  withhold ;  but  no 
hoBMO  power  can  deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own 
eBeomiums.  Infamy  may  hiss,  or  contempt  may 
growl ;  the  hirehn^  of  the  great  may  follow  for- 
and  the  votaries  of  truSi  may  attend  on  vir- 
bat  his  pleasures  still  remain  the  same ;  he 
always  fisten  with  rapture  to  himself,  and 
LTe  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon  their  own 
Nation,  to  be  elated  or  aepressed  by  chance, 
toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  caprice, 
.-  propitiating  malice. 

Tnis  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised 
1^  periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  vio- 
*"^  D  of  decency.  When  we  think  our  excel- 
ee  overlooked  by  the  world,  or  desire  to  recall 
attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  per- 
■anee,  we  sit  down  with  great  composure, 
write  a  letter  to  ourselves.  The  correspond- 
whose  character  we  assume,  always  ad- 
os with  the  deference  due  to  a  superior 
hielligence ;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  proper 
MBse  of  his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objection  with 
traoibling  diffidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other 
'  ^sions  to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of 
t,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submis- 
to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To 
a  reader,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard, 
aar  can  it  easily  be  imagined  with  how  much 
riorrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  indignation 
or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity,  when  we 
ftid  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining 
mtbe  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
penising,  in  which,  though  some  of  the  periods 
wore  negligently  closed,  and  some  expressions 
of  &miliarity  were  used,  which  I  thought  might 
iMch  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  rever- 
tBOe,  I  was  80  much  delighted  with  the  passages 
ii  which  mention  was  made  of  universal  learning 
I  wibounded  genius — soul  of  Homer,  Pythago- 
nt)  and  Plato— solidity  of  thought — accuracy  of 
Mm\w  tiim  ulcgance  of  combination — ^vigour  of 
Ibmmj    stiiiHgth  of  reason— and   regidarity  of 

9Bd 


composition — ^that  I  had  once  determined  to  lay 
it  before  the  pubUc.  Three  times  I  sent  it  to  the 
printer,  and  three  times  I  fetched  it  back.  My 
modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  re 
fleeting  that  I  was  about  to  waste  paneg3rric8  on 
myself,  which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved 
for  my  patron,  I  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  ne- 
ver eats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the  market 


No.  194.]      Saturday,  Jan.  25, 1752. 

St  damnota  tentm  jurat  alea,  ludit  et  hmret 

BuUaiut,  parvoqiu  eadem  movet  armaJritiUo.         jo  v. 

If  paminf  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  mv  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice, 

And  shakes  in  hanging  sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice. 

J.  DEYDEN,  JUB. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  your  readers  have  yet  forgotten  the 
name  of  Eumathcs,  who  sent  you  a  few  months 
ago  an  account  of  his  arrival  at  London,  with  a 
young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  therefore 
continue  my  narrative  witnout  preface  or  recapi- 
tulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction,  accomplished  him- 
self with  all  those  qualiflcations  which  cons^tuto 
puerile  politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a 
perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  careless 
nicety  he  could  put  oflT  or  on,  without  any  need 
to  adjust  it  by  a  second  motion.  This  was  not 
attained  but  by  frequent  consultations  with  his 
dancing  master,  and  constant  practice  before  the 
glass,  for  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what  will  not  time  and  industry  perform  7  A 
fortnight  more  furnished  him  with  all  the  airs  and 
forms  of  famiUar  and  respectful  salutation,  from 
the  clap  on  the  shoulder  to  the  humble  bow  ;  he 
practises  the  stare  of  strangeness,  and  the  smile 
of  condescension,  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and 
the  graciousness  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  had 
been  nursed  at  a  levee  ;  and  pronounces,  with 
no  less  propriety  than  his  father,  the  monosylla- 
bles of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  respect- 
ful profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  reserve  and  timidity 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a 
crowded  room  with  airy  civiUty ;  to  meet  the 
glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation ; 
and  address  those  whom  he  never  saw  before 
with  ease  and  confidence.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  mother  declared  her  satisfaction  at  his  profi- 
ciency by  a  triumphant  observation  that  she  be- 
lieved rushing  would  make  him  bhuh. 

The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to 
hear  my  pupil's  praises,  ^ve  the  lady  reason  to 
suspect  me  not  much  delighted  with  nis  acquisi- 
tions; but  she  attributed  my  discontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  los- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  family ,  and  though  she 
thinks  favourably  of  my  learning  and  morals, 
she  considers  me  as  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  poUte  part  of  mankind  ;  and 
therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  a 

Jroong  nobleman,  or  communicate  the  know- 
edge  of  the  world.    This  knowledge  she 
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prises  in  the  rules  of  visiting,  the  history  of  the 
present  hour,  an  early  intelligence  of  the  change 
of  fashions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
names  and  faces  of  persons  of  rank,  and  a  fre- 
quent appearance  in  places  of  resort 

All  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  applica- 
tion. He  is  twice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he 
studies  the  dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough 
to  attract  his  notice,  and  never  comes  home  vfiui- 
out  some  observation  upon  sleeves,  button-holes, 
and  embroidery.  At  his  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, he  can  give  an  account  of  the  gallantries, 
glances,  whispers,  smiles,  siehs,  flirts,  and  blushes 
of  every  box,  so  much  to  his  mother's  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my  cha- 
racter, by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once  repressed 
my  criticism,  by  telling  me,  th(U  she  hoped  he  did 
fiot  go  to  lose  his  time  in  (^tending  to  the  creatures 
oil  the  stage. 

But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signal- 
ized at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his 
acquaintance  through  Uieir  disguises,  with  such 
wonderful  facility,  as  has  afforded  the  family  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation.  Every  new 
visiter  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  by  his 
gait,  and  anotlier  by  the  swing  of  his  arms,  a 
third  by  the  toss  of  his  head,  and  another  by  his 
favourite  phrase  ;  nor  can  you  doubt  but  these 
performances  receive  their  just  applause,  and  a 
genaiis  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is  promoted  by 
every  art  of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his 
assistances,  that  every  trace  of  literature  was 
soon  obliterated.  He  has  changed  his  language 
with  his  dress,  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  at 
purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
catch  the  reigning  phrase  and  current  exclama- 
tion, till,  by  copying  whatever  is  pecnliar  in  the 
talk  of  all  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  entitles 
them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected  every  fashion- 
able barbarism  of  the  present  winter,  and  speaks 
a  dialect  not  to  be  understood  among  those  who 
form  their  style  by  poring  upon  authors. 

To  this  copiousness  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of 
language,  he  has  joined  such  eagerness  to  lead 
the  conversation,  that  he  is  celebrated  among  the 
ladies  as  the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can 
boast  of,  except  that  some  who  love  to  talk  them- 
selves think  him  too  forward,  and  others  lament 
that,  ^vith  so  much  wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not 
taller. 

His  mother  listens  to  his  observations  with 
her  eyes  sparkUng,  and  her  heart  beating,  and 
can  scarcely  contain,  in  the  most  numerous  as- 
semblies, the  expectations  which  she  has  formed 
for  his  future  eminence.  Women,  by  whatever 
fate,  always  judge  absurdly  of  the  intellects  of 
boys.  The  vivacity  and  confidence  which  at- 
tract female  admiration,  are  seldom  produced  in 
the  early  part  of  hfe,  but  by  ignorance  at  least, 
if  not  by  stupidity ;  for  they  proceed  not  from 
confidence  or  right,  but  fearlessness  of  wrong. 
Whoever  has  a  clear  apprehension,  must  have 
quick  sensibility,  and  where  he  has  no  sufRcient 
reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed 
with  doubt  and  caution,  because  he  perpetually 
dreads  the  disgrace  of  error.  The  pain  of  mis- 
carriage is  naturally  proportionate  to  the  desire 
of  excellence;  and,  therefore,  till  men  are  hard- 
ened by  long  familiarity  with  reproach,  or  have 
attained,  bj  frequent  straggles,  the  art  of  sup- 


pressing their  emotions,  diffidence  is  found  tk 
inseparable  associate  of  understanding. 

But  so  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own 
abiUties,  that  he  has  for  some  tune  profeiMd 
himself  a  wit,  and  tortures  his  imaginatioo  os 
all  occasions  for  burlesque  and  jocularity.  Hov 
he  supports  a  character  which,  perhaps,  no  did 
ever  assumed  without  repentance,  may  beeudy 
conjectured.  Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpectn 
copulation  of  ideas,  the  discovery  of  some  oecuit 
relation  between  images  in  appearance  remote 
from  each  other ;  an  effusion  of  wit,  therefin^ 
presupposes  an  accumulation  of  knowledge ;  a 
memory  stored  with  notions,  which  the  imsinap 
tion  may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assemUagHL 
Whatever  may  be  tlie  native  vigour  of  the  nmi, 
she  can  never  form  many  combinations  froafnr 
ideas,  as  many  changes  can  never  be  nrngspai 
a  few  bells.  Accident  may  indeed  someCiwi 
produce  a  lucky  parallel  era  striking  ooDtryt: 
but  these  gifts  ot  chance  are  not  frequent,  urf 
he  that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  and  yet  ooa> 
demns  himself  to  needless  expenses,  must  fin 
upon  loans  or  thefl. 

The  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hithoto 
obtained,  and  the  respect  which  his  rank  secon^ 
have  hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intdlcctnl 
qualifications  ;  and  he  imagines  that  all  adm 
who, applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  are  plcised. 
He  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  dufi 
with  increase  of  courage,  though  not  of  streng^ 
and  practises  all  the  tncks  by  which  wit  is  coat* 
terfeited.  He  lays  trains  for  a  quibble  ;  heeofr 
trives  blunders  for  his  footman  ;  he  adapts  sU 
stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mistakes  tki 
question,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  answer;  ki 
anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  may  ptanaUf 
object;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,  be  ripeili 
the  last  words  of  his  antagonist,  then  sam 
"  your  humble  servant,"  and  couciudes  wini 
laugh  of  triumph. 

These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attemplidli 
correct;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  mai 
unsupported  by  fashion,  splendour,  or  aothodtf  f 
He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears  to  hear  ne,  m 
is  soon  rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more 
avocations ;  and  shows,  diversions  and  c 
drive  my  precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  last  imagines  himself  Qualified  tooiv 
the  world,  and  has  met  with  adventures  ia  !■ 
first  sally,  which  I  shall,  by  your  paper, 


nicate  to  the  pubUc 


I  am,  ttc 
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Hetdt  equo  mdi$ 

H^rert  im^emtuM  pntr 
Venarimu  timet ;  ludere  docti^r 

Sen  Grmcbjmbeas  troeh9f 
Sen  malis  velita  legibuM  aluu 

Nor  knows  our  youth,  of  noblest  raee, 
To  mount  the  managed  iteed  or  wr^  the 

More  skiird  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 
The  whirling  troque,  or  law-forbiddea  dioak 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  wboi  thif 
are  speedily  conferred.    This  is  partieolsiiytni 
of  the  gratification  of  curiosity :  hethatlo^f^      m 
lays  a  story,  and  wSkn  his  andilor  lo  ' 
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himself  with  expectation,  will  seldom  be  able  to 
recompense  the  uneasiness,  or  equal  the  hope 
which  he  suffers  to  be  raised. 

For  this  reason,  1  have  already  sent  you  the 
continuation  of  my  pupil's  history,  which,  though 
it  contains  no  cYents  very  uncommon,  may  be 
of  use  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste, 
to  trust  their  own  prudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of 
protection  before  they  are  able  to  shifl  for  them- 
•elvee. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so 
nnch  bewildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
town,  so  confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and 
crowds,  and  hurry,  and  so  terriiied  by  rural  nar- 
r^ves  of  the  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of 
the  populace,  malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery 
cf  coachmen,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  beyond 
the  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagined  his 
life  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  streets 
At  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother's  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
should  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions. 
Bat  his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  familiar 
with  its  objects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his 
rusticity  exposed  him  from  such  of  his  com- 
Dftoions  as  had  accidentally  known  the  town 
longer,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  remaining 
tcnrors. 

Hia  desire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
mptJre  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions ; 
hot  knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed 
him  to  misctuef,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him 
lo  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together 
every  day  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits, 
hairs,  and  fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as 
himself,  with  whom  be  had  become  acauainted 
at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the 
cniy  beings  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
ware  their  topics  of  conversation,  I  could  never 
discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity  de- 
pressed by  my  intrusive  seriousness,  that  they 
aeidom  proceeded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods 
•nd  shrugs,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hint,  ex- 
cept when  they  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking 
ca  the  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
Ihej  seemed  to  disburthen  their  imaginations, 
•od  commonly  vented  the  superfluity  of  their 
upcightliness  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  When  they 
had  tittered  themselves  into  negligence,  I  could 
floroetimes  overhear  a  few  syllables,  such  as — 
•olemn  rascal — academical  airs — smoke  the  tu- 
tor—-company  for  gentlemen — and  other  broken 
phrmses,  by  which  I  did  not  suffer  my  quiet  to 
pe  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
hidignities,  but  contented  themselves  to  murmur 
kk  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon 
diem,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing 
from  the  subjection  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  break,  and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  as- 
■ft  his  companions  in  the  persecution  of  a  play. 
Hia  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcall, 
oo  which  he  practised,  m  a  back  garret,  for  two 
hours  in  the  aflemoon.  At  the  proper  time  a 
dbair  was  called  ;  he  pretended  an  engagement 
at  Lady  Flutter's,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  ma- 
^gDity  and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose 
■ame  they  had  never  heard,  and  a  oerformance 
#hich  they  could  not  understand  ;  for  they  were 
MBolved  to  judge  for  themselvaa,  and  would  not 


suffer  the  town  to  be  hnposed  upon  by  scribblers. 
In  the  pit,  they  exerted  themselves  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity;  called  out  for  the  tunes  of 
obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonsdn,  played  on  their  catcalls 
a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehemently 
for  the  prologue,  and  clapped  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  first  entrance  ot  the  players. 

Two  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  in- 
terruption ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  they  then  began  to  exert  them- 
selves in  ^oans  and  hisses,  and  plied  their  cat- 
calls with  mcessant  diligence ;  so  that  they  were 
soon  considered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of 
the  house,  and  some  who  sat  near  them,  either 
provoked  at  the  obstruction  of  their  entertain- 
ment, or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
children,  snatched  away  their  instruments  of 
criticism,  and,  by  the  seasonable  vibration  of  a 
stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silence. 

To  exhilarate  themselves  afler  this  vexatious 
defeat,  they  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  re- 
covered their  alacrity,  and,  afler  two  hours  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  big  with  enter- 
prise, and  panting  for  some  occasion  to  signal- 
ise their  prowess.  They  proceeded  vigorously 
through  two  streets,  and  with  very  litUe  oppo- 
sition dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  less  danng 
than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tc^m 
in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  row  of  chairs, 
and  demolish  them  for  standing  on  the  pavement; 
the  chairmen  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  blows 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered, and  the  chairmen,  when  they  knew 
their  captives  brought  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages 
and  defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother, 
partly  in  pity  of  his  dejection,  and  P&rtly  in  ap- 
probation of'^his  spirit,  relieved  him  from  nis  per- 
plexity by  paying  the  damages  privately,  and  dis- 
couraging alf  animadversion  and  reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  dis^ce,  nor  at 
once  restore  his  confidence  apd  elation.  He  was 
for  three  days  silent,  modest  and  compliant,  and 
thought  himself  neither  too  wise  for  instruction, 
nor  too  manly  for  restraint  But  his  levity  over- 
came this  salutary  sorrow  ;  he  began  to  talk  with 
his  former  raptures  of  masquerades,  taverns,  and 
frolics ;  blustered  when  his  wig  was  not  combed 
with  exactness ;  and  threatened  destruction  to 
a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  directions  about 
the  pocket 

1  knew  that  he  was  now  rising  a^n  above 
control,  and  that  this  inflation  of  spirits  would 
burst  out  into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I 
therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a 
visit,  he  withdrew  himself  unsuspected,  while  the 
company  was  engaged  at  cards.  His  vivacity 
and  officiousness  were  soon  missed,  and  his  re- 
turn impatiently  expected ;  supper  was  delayed 
and  conversation  suspended  ;  every  coach  tnat 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring 
bim,  and  evary  servant  that  entered  the  toom 
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was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At 
last  the  lady  returned  home,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  preserved  from  fits  by  spirits  and  cor- 
diafs.  The  family  was  despatched  a  thousand 
ways  without  success,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  distraction,  till,  as  we  were  deliberating 
what  further  measures  to  take,  he  returned  from 
a  petty  gaming-table,  with  hb  coat  torn,  and  his 
head  broken ;  without  his  sword,  snufi^box, 
sleeve-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  loss,  or  robbery,  he  gave  little  account ; 
but,  instead  of  sinking  into  his  former  shame,  en- 
deavoured to  support  himself  by  surliness  and 
asperity.  "  He  was  not  the  first  that  had  played 
away  a  few  trifies,  and  of  what  use  were  birth 
and  fortune  if  they  would  not  admit  some  sallies 
and  expenses  V*  His  mamma  was  so  much  pro- 
voked oy  the  cost  of  this  prank,  that  she  would 
neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it ;  and  his  father, 
after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his  fond- 
ness would  not  sufier  him  to  execute,  reduced  the 
allowance  of  bis  pocket,  that  he  mi^ht  not  be 
tempted  by  plenty  to  profusion.  This  method 
woiud  have  succeeded  m  a  place  where  there  are 
no  panders  to  folly  and  extravagance,  but  was 
now  likely  to  have  produced  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  for  we  have  discovered  a  treaty  with  a 
broker,  whose  daughter  he  seems  disposed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  he  shall  be  supplied 
with  present  money,  for  which  he  is  to  repay 
thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  A  domes- 
tic consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  pass  two  years  in  the  country ; 
biit  his  mother,  touched  with  his  tears,  declared 
that  she  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be 
any  longer  confined  to  his  book,  and  he  there- 
fore begins  his  travels  to-morrow  under  a  French 
governor. 

I  am,  &C. 

EUMATHBS. 


No.  196.]    Saturdat,  Feb.  1, 1753. 

Mt^UmfinuU  muni  venienUt  emmmoda  ttaum^ 
MmlUi  rec4dente»  adimfoU. hok. 

Tlie  bkninys  flowing  in  with  life'i  Aill  tide 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide. 

rRANCIS. 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has 
enumerated  several  opinions,  which,  though  he 
thought  them  evident  and  incontestable  at  his 
first  entrance  into  tho  world,  time  and  experience 
disposed  him  to  change. 

W  hoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
from  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and 
considers  what  he  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted 
or  esteemed,  at  different  periods  of  his  age,  will 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  such  changes  of  sen- 
timent peculiar  to  any  station  or  diaracter.  Every 
man,  however  careless  and  inattentive,  has  con- 
viction forced  upon  him ;  the  lectures  of  time  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  most  unwilling  or 
dissipated  auditor ;  and  by  comparing  our  past 
with  our  present  thoughts,  we  perc^ve  that  we 
have  changed  our  minds,  thou^  perhaps  we 
cannot  discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or 
by  what  causes  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  sentiments  occasions  a  per- 
petual contest  between  the  old  and  yowng.  They 
who  imagine  themselvet  entitled  to  Yeneimtioii 


by  the  prerogative  of  longer  life,  are  incfiaedtD 
treat  the  notions  of  those  whoM  condoGt  tkvp 
euperintend  with  superciliousness  and  contaB^ 
for  want  of  considering  that  the  future  and  tin 
past  have  different  appearances ;  that  the  dii> 
proportion  will  always  be  great  between  expsd* 
ation  and  enjoyment,  between  new  poaseiBOB 
and  satiety;  that  the  truth  of  many  maxiBiflf 
age  gives  too  litUe  pleasure  to  be  aUowed  tiH  it 
is  felt ;  and  that  the  miseries  of  life  wcuM  kt 
increased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endviaee^ 
if  we  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the 
opinions  as  we  carry  from  it. 

We  naturally  indulge  those  ideas  that . 
us.  Hope  will  predominate  in  every  miiid,  til 
it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  disapniil* 
ments.  The  youth  has  not  yet  discoverM  Iwv 
many  evils  are  continually  hovering  aboot  i% 
and  when  he  is  set  free  from  the  shackles  of  (ii> 
cipline,  looks  abroad  into  the  world  with  laptve; 
he  sees  an  elysian  region  open  before  hnn,is 
variegated  witn  beauty,  and  so  stored  with  pkip 
sure,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumulate  mi, 
than  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  £A^ 
ent  forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  do^ 
than  which  path  to  follow  of  those  which  allkii 
equally  to  the  bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  ttb 
believes  every  thing  to  be  what  it  appeals, 
rarely  suspects  that  external  splendour 
any  latent  sorrow  or  vexation.  He  never  ins* 
gines  that  there  may  be  greatness  without  safiM^ 
affluence  without  content,  jolUty  without  intm' 
ship,  and  solitude  without  peace.  He 
himself  permitted  to  cull  the  blessings  of 
condition,  and  to  leave  its  inconveniences  ts  dii 
idle  and  die  ignorant  He  is  inclined  to  bslieie 
no  man  miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  siU 
dom  looks  with  much  pity  upon  failin£8  or  ■» 
carriages,  because  he  tninks  them  wiUmgly  a^ 
mitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impossible,  without  pity  and  oootMiip^ts 
hear  a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  wan 
imagination,  declaring  in  the  moment  of  epM* 
ness  and  confidence,  his  designs  and  expsc(i» 
tions ;  because  long  life  is  possible,  he  couuidw 
it  as  certain,  and  therefore  promises  himasif  al 
the  changes  of  happiness,  and  provides  gratite 
tions  for  every  desire.  He  is,  for  a  time,  to  gpn 
himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diversion,  to  lUfi 
the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  delight  emn 
eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  celebnlii 
equally  ror  his  pleasing  levities  and  solid  atlni 
ments,  his  deep  reflections  and  his  sparkling ispii 
tees.  He  then  elevates  his  views  to  noUsri^ 
joyments,  and  finds  all  the  scattered  excdkaMi 
of  the  female  world  united  in  a  woman,  «h^ 
prefers  his  addresses  to  wealth  and  titles ;  ksii 
afterwards  to  engage  in  business,  to  dissipate  di^ 
ficulty,  and  overpower  opposition ;  to  climb^  If 
the  mere  force  of^  merit,  to  fame  and  greatnes; 
and  reward  all  those  who  countenanced  his  fim, 
or  paid  due  regard  to  his  early  excellence.  Al 
last  he  will  retu'e  in  peace  and  honour ;  oootnrt 
his  views  to  domestic  pleasures  ;  form  the  muh 
ners  of  children  like  himself ;  observe  how  evciT 
year  expands  the  beauty  of  his  daughters,  isd 
how  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their  fa^o^ 
history ;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighboorfaosd. 
dictate  axioms  to  posterity  ;  and  leave  thewaili 
an  example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

Widi  nopea  like  these,  he  saUies  jocand  iaii 
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ifii ;  to  little  purpose  is  he  told,  that  the  condi- 
iion  of  humanity  admits  no  pure  and  unmingled 
bappinefls ;  that  the  exuberant  gayety  of  youth 
BDOfl  in  poverty  or  disease ;  that  uncommon  qua- 
ifications  and  contrarieties  of  excellence,  pro- 
iaoe  enyy  equally  with  applause ;  that,  whatever 
and  fondness  may  promise  him,  he 
marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  others,  with 
virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often 
JiigiistfH  by  her  vices,  as  delighted  by  her  ele- 
gmnce ;  that  if  he  adventures  mto  the  circle  of 
lotaon,  he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art- 
[bly  as  daring,  as  resolute  as  himself;  that  of  his 
ehildren,  some  may  be  deformed,  and  others  vi- 
MnM ;  some  may  disgrace  him  by  their  follies ; 
MSM  ofiend  him  by  their  insolence,  and  some 
ailiaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He  hears  all 
tlMS  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by 
irbat  malignity  old  a^e  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
■ot  forbear  to  fill  his  ears  with  predictions  of 
BMery. 

Amon^  other  pleasing  errors  of  young  minds, 
it  Che  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that 
bu  not  yet  remarked  how  little  attention  his 
DOBlemporaries  can  spare  from  their  own  aflairs, 
BOBceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  ima- 
ines  every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an 
MMmy  or  a  follower,  an  admirer  or  a  spy.  He 
Ifaacefcre  considers  his  fame  as  involved  in  the 
tfwit  of  every  action.  Many  of  the  virtues  and 
fiOM  of  youth  proceed  from  this  quick  sense  of 
rapotation.  This  it  is  that  gives  firmness  and 
Boaatmncy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is 
this  that  kindles  resentment  for  slight  injuries, 
■nd  dictates  all  the   principles  of  sanguinary 


But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world, 
Im  soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  re- 
MMch  with  innumerable  partners;  that  he  is 
mtt  mimarked  in  the  obscurity  of  the  crowd ; 
md  that  what  he  does,  whether  good  or  bad, 
givM  way  to  new  objects  of  regard.  He 
easily  sets  himself  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
I,  and  considers  praise  or  censure  as  a 
It  breath,  which,  while  he  hears  it,  is 
away,  without  any  lasting  mischief  or  ad- 
taatage. 
Id  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and 
by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  in  age, 
without  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to 
ahame  without  substituting  virtue. 

is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is 

,_   wanting  to  happiness.    In  youth,  we 

warm  hopes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by 

and  negligence,  and   great  designs, 

'■  defeated  by  inexperience.    In  age,  we 

knowledge  ana  prudence  without  spirit  to 

or  motives  to  prompt  them ;  we  are  able 

plan  schemes,  and  regulate  measures;   but 

not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com- 
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fliQr,  to  what  vnkore's  diare  this  ccrcaai  fall*  ? 

r.  LBWU. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
8ntt 
I BBLOHO  to  an  order  of  mankind,  considerable 
at  laaat  for  their  nomber,  to  which  your  notice 


has  never  been  formally  extended,  though  equally 
entitled  to  regard  with  those  triflers,  who  have 
hitherto  supplied  you  with  topics  of  amusement 
or  instruction.  I  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy- 
hunter;  and,  as  every  man  is  willing  to  think 
well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registered, 
you  will  forgive  my  vanity,  if  I  remind  you  that 
the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  appellation  in  our  barbarous  Ian- 
guage,  was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient 
Lome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  of  capUdor  and  A«- 
redipeta. 

My  father  was  an  attorney  in  the  countiT» 
who  married  his  master's  daughter  in  hopes  oi  a 
fortune  which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  chosen  by  her  only 
because  she  had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid 
of  service.  I  was  the  first  ofl&pring  of  a  marriage, 
thus  reciprocally  fraudulent,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  expected  to  inherit  much  dignity  or  gene- 
rosity, and  if  I  had  them  not  from  nature,  was 
not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ;  for,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reason 
for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we  should 
gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any  other 
style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker  is 
a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business, 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  phi- 
losophers, knew  the  force  of  early  education, 
and  took  care  that  the  blank  of  my  understanding 
should  be  filled  with  impressions  of  the  valuer  of 
money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  inculcate  some  salutary  axioms,  such  as  might 
incite  mt  to  keep  Mohat  I  Aod,  and  get  what  I  comd; 
she  informed  me  that  we  were  in  a  world,  where 
alt  must  catch  that  catch  can ;  and  as  I  grew  up, 
stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observations; 
restrained  me  from  the  usual  puerile  expenses, 
by  remarking  that  many  a  little  make  a  miekU; 
and  when  I  envied  the  nnery  of  my  neighbours, 
told  me  that  brag  was  a  good  dog,  but  holdfast  woi 
a  better, 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that 
I  was  not  born  to  great  wealth;  and  having 
heard  no  other  name  for  happiness,  was  some- 
times inclined  to  repine  at  my  condition.  But 
my  mother  always  relieved  mc  by  saying  that 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  family,  that  U 
was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  means,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  please  my  friends,  and  I  might  come 
to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best  squire  in  the 
country. 

These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our 
alliance  to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune. 
My  mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  lady,  who. 
when  she  died,  rewarded  her  ofliciousness  ana 
fidelity  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  had  two 
relations,  of  whom  one  had  broken  his  inden- 
tures and  run  to  sea,  from  whence,  afler  an  ab- 
sence of  thirty  years,  he  returned  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  the  other  had  lured  an  heiress 
out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  lefl  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  witli- 
out  any  other  care  than  to  collect  his  rents,  and 
preserve  from  poachers  that  game  which  ho 
could  not  kill  himself. 

These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and 

courted  by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 

them,  and  received  presents  and  compliments 

from  cousins  who  could  scarcely  tell  the  degree 

I  of  their  ration.    But  we  bad  peculiar  advan- 
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tagm,  which  encoureffed  us  to  hope,  that  we 
should  by  degrees  supplant  our  competitors.  My 
£ither,  by  his  profession,  made  himself  necessary 
in  their  affairs;  for  the  sailor  and  the  chamber- 
maid, he  inquired  out  mortgages  and  securities, 
and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  old  woman,  ^ho  once 
rashly  lent  a  hundred  pounds  without  consulting 
him,  by  informing  her  that  her  debtor  was  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  expedi- 
tiously with  an  execution  that  all  the  other  credi- 
tors were  defrauded. 

To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  his  ad- 
dress in  raising  the  rents,  his  inflexibility  in  dis- 
tressing the  tardy  tenants,  and  his  aculeness  in 
setting  the  parish  free  fiom  burdensome  inhabit- 
ants, by  shifting  them  off  to  some  other  settle- 
ment 

Business  made  frequent  attendance  necessary ; 
trust  soon  produced  mtimacy ;  and  success  gave 
a  claim  to  kindness ;  so  that  we  had  opportunity 
to  practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment. 
My  mother,  who  could  not  support  the  thought 
of  losing  any  thing,  determined  that  all  their  for- 
tunes should  centre  in  me  ;  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  schemes,  took  care  to  inform  me  that 
noihmg  cost  less  than  good  words^  and  that  it  is 
comfortable  to  leap  into  an  estate  which  another 
has  got 

She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  utmost 
ductility  of  obedience,  and  the  closest  attention 
to  profit  At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  sport- 
ing the  fields,  or  murmuring  in  tne  school,  I 
was  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  my 
court;  inquiringthe  age  of  my  future  benefactors; 
or  considering  now  J  should  employ  their  lega- 
cies. 

If  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  possessions  of  any  one  of  my 
relations,  they  mignt  perhaps  have  been  obtained , 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  always  present 
with  all  three,  our  competitors  were  busy  to  ef- 
face any  trace  of  affection  which  we  might  have 
left  behind ;  and  since  there  was  not,  on  any 
part,  such  superiority  of  merit  as  could  enforce  a 
constant  and  unshaken  preference,  whoever  was 
the  last  that  flattered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time 
the  ascendant 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exchange 
of  courtesy,  took  care  to  miss  no  occasion  of 
condolence  or  congratulation,  and  sent  presents 
at  stated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much 
esteem  for  one  another.  The  seaman  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and 
a  landman,  who  had  Uvea  without  knowing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  or  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  beyond  the  county-town ;  and,  whenever 
(hey  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  circles  and  tropics,  would  scarcely  tell  him 
the  hour  without  some  mention  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  news  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries. 

The  souire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  ud- 
coltiyated  savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  all  common  objects  and  affiiirs ;  when  he 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  fields,  he  al- 
ways exposed  him  to  the  sportsmen,  by  sending 
lum  to  look  for  game  in  improper  places  ;  and 
once  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the 


races,  only  that  be  might  ahow  the 
how  a  sailor  sat  upon  a  horse. 

The  old  gentlewoman  thou^t  herself 
than  both,  for  she  Uved  with  no  aervant  bit  t 
maid,  and  saved  her  money.  The  others  wen 
indeed  sufficiently  frugal ;  but  the  saaire  ooiU 
not  live  without  dogs  and  horsea,  ana  the  niiv 
never  suffered  the  day  to  pass  but  over  a  bovi 
of  punch,  to  which,  as  he  was  not  critical  m  tk 
choice  of  his  company,  every  man  was  wtkom 
that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell  a  stofy. 

All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please ;  an  n>> 
duous  task  :  but  what  will  not  youth  and  ti^ 
rice  undertake  ?  I  had  an  unresisting  suppieMM 
of  temper,  and  an  unsatiable  wish  tor  ndM;  1 
was  perpetually  instigated  b^rtbe  ambitiooofaij 
parents,  and  assisted  occasionally  by  thdr  i» 
structions.  What  these  advantages  enaUedM 
to  perform,  shall  be  told  in  the  next  letter  o( 

Yours,  &c 

Captatml 
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Si  non  >twa»w,  tcis^  MarOt  quid  ct^imm. 


You've  told  me.  Mere,  whilst  70a  Ur% 
You'd  not  a  single  penny  fire, 
But  that  whene  er  you  chancM  to  die, 
You'd  leave  a  handsome  legmcy; 
You  must  be  mad  beyond  redreH, 
If  my  next  wish  you  cannot  yiifs. 

r.LSvn. 

MR.  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
You,  who  must  have  observed  the  incIuntiM 
which  almost  every  man,  however  unactift  m 
insignificant,  discovers  of  representing  hit  life  if 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  events,  wiD  Ml 
wonder  that  Captator  thinks  his  narratife  m 
portant  enough  to  be  continued.  IiotliiB|if 
more  common  than  for  those  to  teaze  their  co» 
panions  with  their  history,  who  have  Dcilkr 
done  nor  suffered  any  thing  that  can  excite  » 
riosity,  or  afford  instruction. 

As  I  was  taught  to  flatter  with  the  first  ttmjt 
of  speech,  and  had  very  early  lost  every  olat 
passion  in  the  desire  of  money,  I  began  wy  p» 
suit  with  omens  of  success ;  for  I  divided  wf 
officiousness  so  iudiciously  among  my  relalioM» 
that  I  was  equaJly  the  favourite  of  all.  Wta 
any  of  them  entered  the  door,  I  went  to  wdosBi 
him  with  raptures ;  when  he  went  away,  I  hH| 
down  my  head,  and  sometimes  entreated  togi 
with  him  with  so  much  importunity,  that  I  njf 
narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  I  dreaded  a 
my  heart.  When  at  an  annual  1  iiti  iTiiniWi^ 
they  were  all  together,  I  had  a  harder  tjuk',  W 
pli^  them  so  impatiently  with  caresses^  tkit 
none  could  charge  me  with  neglect ;  and 
they  were  wearied  with  my  fondness  and  < 
ties,  I  was  always  dismissed  with  money  to  bif 
playthings. 

Life  cannot  be  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  ycait  <f 
innocence  and  prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  tfd 
other  qualifications  were  necessary  to  raoov* 
mend  me  to  continuance  of  kindness.  It  luckily 
happened  that  none  of  rny  friends  had  hi|^  a^ 
lions  of  book-learning.  The  sailor  hated  la  «• 
tall  boys  shut  up  in  a  school,  when  th^ 
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more  properly  be  teeing  the  world,  and  making 
tbeir  rortiines  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that,  when 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  a  man  complete  miffht 
be  learned  on  ship-board.  The  squire  only  m- 
Mted  that  so  much  scholarship  was  indispensa- 
htj  necessary  as  might  confer  ability  to  draw  a 
and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old 


When  she  heard  of  mj  exploits  io  the  fidd,  ake 
would  shake  her  head,  mquire  how  much  I  should 
be  the  richer  for  all  my  performances,  and  lament 
that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon  dogs  and 
horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inclmatioa 
to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  place  like 
England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man 
that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  it 


iMse  and  read  the  court-hands ;  and  the  old  that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  iL 
chambermaid  declared  loudly  her  contempt  of  This  sullen  and  frigid  being  I  found  means, 
books,  and  her  opinion  that  they  only  took  the    however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commenda- 


liead  of  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  their  sys- 
tems, I  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to 
Mieve  that  I  followed  his  directions,  and  I 
giined  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advantage,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way;  for 
iiie  had  known  many  favourite  children  sent  to 
fldiools  or  academies,  and  forgotten. 

As  1  grew  titter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, 1  was  ol\cn  despatched  upon  various 
pretences  to  visit  my  relations,  with  directions 
nrora  my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  myself,  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the 
sailor  as  a  promising  genius,  because  I  liked 
punch  better  than  wine  ;  and  I  took  care  to  im- 
prove this  prepossession  by  continual  inquiries 
about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat 
and  cold  in  different  climates,  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  I  admired  the 
courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his  heart  by 
importuning  him  for  a  recital  of  his  adventures, 
and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listened 
with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to  stories 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close 
iwver  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit 
diatant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cow- 
lids  and  drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their 
lative  parish ;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire 
if  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimu- 
ialions  of  curiosity  or  ardour  of  adventure,  but 
Vmild  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of 
BIcctor  in  receiving  rents,  and  lending  upon 
iMrtgages. 

-The  souire  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hy- 
pocrisy, for  I  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to 
iill  the  game  and  eat  it  Some  arts  of  falsehood, 
Miwever,  the  hunger  of  gold  persuaded  me  to  prac- 
iie,  by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  pro- 
loeed,  the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated, 
■d  the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  destroyed. 
[  sometimes  purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to 
Mve  caught  them;  I  hired  the  countrymen  to 
iww  me  partridges,  and  then  gave  my  uncle  in- 
ftlfigence  of  their  haunt ;  I  learned  the  seats  of 
Hres  at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  mom- 
^g  with  a  sagadty  that  raised  the  wonder  and 
WfT  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  obstruction 
ID  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  ne- 
rm  folly  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  coward, 
■d  was  therefore  always  lefl  shamefully  behind, 
aken  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
nvim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
ipeed ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
lappen,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient 
■ocess,  and  was  never  left  out  of  a  hunting 

Tne  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly, 
wr  ao  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  oredominant 
IMiion  but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and 
BMceasible.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
■0  in  a  young  man  but  that  of  saving  hia  money. 


tions  of  frugahty,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consi- 
derable expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the 
chambermaid,  and  older  than  the  squire.  He 
was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among  women, 
that  we  concluded  him  secure  from  matrimony ; 
and  tlie  noisy  fondness  with  which  he  usod  to 
welcome  me  to  his  house,  made  us  imagine  that 
he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  his 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  triumph,  my  un- 
cle saluted  us  one  morning  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, and  clapping  his  hand  hard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  have  a  friena 
like  him  in  the  world,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out 
for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
I  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  my  father  told  him 
that  he  believed  my  constitution  not  fitted  to  the 
sea ;  and  my  mother,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out  that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  this  had  no  effect ;  the  sailor  was  wholly  ix>- 
susceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without 
regard  to  tears  or  arguments,  persisted  in  his  r^ 
solution  to  make  me  a  man. 

We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 

f>reparations  were  accordingly  made.  I  took 
eave  of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity,  proclaim- 
ed the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest 
strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst 
of  knowledge.  But  a  week  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  my  departure  I  fell  sick  by  my  mo- 
ther's direction,  and  refused  all  food  but  what 
she  privately  brought  me ;  whenever  my  uncle 
visited  me  I  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  buttock 
care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  travel 
and  merchandize.  The  room  was  kept  dark ; 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  en- 
danger her  life  with  noctumsil  attendance  ;  my 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyages  ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices  was 
employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  the 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  sailor, 
unacquainted  with  subtilties  and  stratagems,  was 
easily  deluded ;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  stay 
for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  left  meto  re^ 
estabhsh  my  health  at  leisure. 

I  was  sent  to  regain  my  flesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and 
in  two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disap- 
pointment My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  and 
bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lubber  should  touch  nis  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  per- 
haps some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded 
another  spring ;  but  my  uncle  unhappily  made 
amorous  advances  to  my  mother's  maid :  who. 
to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  discoverea 
the  secret  with  which  only  she  had  been  entrusted. 
He  stonned,  and  laveo,  and  dedanog  that  1m 
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would  hftTe  han  of  hit  own,  and  not  give  his  less  under  the  shodi  ofeleetridty ;  I  hxn  twin 

mbstanee  to  cheato  and  cowards,  married  the  dislocated  mj  limbs,  and  once  (ractntd  ay 

gifl  in  two  da)rs,  and  has  now  four  children.  skull  in  essaying  to  fly,^  and  four  tunes  cidn. 

Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  uni-  gered  my  life  by  subnutting  to  tlie  traiMfasiaigf 

iFersally  detested.    I  found  my  friends,  if  not  blood. 

wholly  alienated,  at  least  cooled  in  their  affeo-  In  the  first  period  of  my  studies  I  cuned  Ai 

tion ;  the  squire,  thouch  he  did  not  wholly  dis-  powers  of  my  body  more  than  those  of  nyaa^ 

card  me,  was  less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when  and  was  not  without  hopes  that  &me  nghtbt 

I  would  ffo  to  sea.    I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  in-  purchased  by  a  few  broken  bones  witbom  Ai 

suits,  and  endeavoured  to  rekindle  his  kindness  toil  of  thinking;  but  having  been  shatteniby 

by  assiduity  and  respect ;  but  all  my  care  was  some  violent  experimenu :   and  constiiinJ  t» 

vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  estate  de-  confine  myself  to  my  books,  I  passed  u  ui 


▼olved  to  the  legal  heir.  thirty  years  in  searching  the  treasures  of 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned  wisdom,  but  am  at  last  amply  recooqN 

me  to  spend  in  flattery  ana  attendance  those  all  my  perseverance, 

years  in  which  I  might  have  been  qualified  to  The  curiosity  of  the  present  rmee  of 

place  myself  above  nope  or  fear.    I  am  arrived  phers,  having  been  long  exercised  upon 

at  manhood  without  any  useful  art  or  generous  city,  has  been  lately  transformed  to  magi 

sentiment;  and  if  the  old  woman  should  like-  the  quahties  of  the  loadstone  hsTe  been  i 

wjie  at  last  deceive  me,  am  in  danger  at  once  of  gated,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  wi&^ 

beggary  and  ignorance.  applause ;   and  as  the  highest  praise  of  aits  to 

I  am,  &c  imitate  nature,  I  hope  no  man  will  tfaiak  ihi 

Captator.  makers  of  artificial  magnets  celebrated  or  ismf 

enced  above  their  deserts. 

I  have  for  some  time  employed  mysdf  Bihi 

No.  199.]    TuESDAT,  Feb.  11, 1752.  same  practice,  but  with  deeper  knowledge  ai 

more  extensive  views.     While  my  C0DtMM» 

Dec9lor,  ohtcurut,  vUu.nonilUrepeam  nes  were  touching  needles  and  raiainff  iMiL 

?5KT«<.2SS^Si:£;:;^^r«,  orbu.«ngthenJlve,wiU.  mclin«i.r.ra 

SednovannignvidensmiraemUtmzi,  tion,  1  have  been  examimng  those  OOiMMS 

Twutuperatyuitkro*  emltiu,  et  guicmud  EoiB  magnetism  which  may  be  applied  to  toe  mam 

HdMt  lUUfribut  rubrm  tcnUatmr  m  aiga.  modation  and  happiness  of  common  life.   1 1^ 

cLACDiAjfui.  j^^  ^^  inferior  understandinffs  the  care  of  a» 

ObKvre,  UDpriaEed,  and  dark,  the  mafnet  lies,  ducting  the  sailor  through  the  hazardi  of  il 

Nor  lures  the  search  of  avaricious  eyes,  ocean,  and  reserved  to  myself  the  mored 

«%6:^i£:iU^;,7«TiiSj^^t^^'  and  UIuBtrioua  province /pre^^rvinpth., 

But  search  the  wonders  of  the  dusky  stone,  J'^»  compact  from  violaUon,  and  settin|^  m 

And  own  all  glories  of  the  mine  outdone,  free  for  ever  from  the  danffer  of  supposintioai  cli> 

Each  rrace  of  form,  each  ornament  of  sute,  dren,  and  the  torments  of  fruitless  yu^UMmL 

That  decks  the  fair,  or  diffnifles  the  rreat.  :1  * 

«■!>»  wvi.m«  wo  tmufw  wbuukw  luo  gioav.  SUXIOUS  SUSpiClOn. 

Tn  rinTt?  D  ATuim  i?T>  ^^  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praissa* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER.  worthy  of  a  philosopher :  I  shall  therefbn  oft^ 

— ^'**            ,            1,        ,.           :.  1.               1  confess,  that!  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inosi» 

Though  vou  have  seldom  digressed  from  mond  ^le  secret  to  the  rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Bamm, 

subjects,  I  suppose  you  are  not  so  rigorous  or  ^i,o,  in  his  treatise  of  precious  stonesTliMM 

cynical  as  to  deny  the  va^ue  or  usefulness  of  na-  ^^  ^^count  of  the  magnet:  "  The  ^aMlaff 

tural  philosophy ;  or  to  have  lived  m  this  age  of  loadstone  that  attractsiron,  produces  BsarU 

inquiry  and  expenment,  without  any  attenuon  to  fantasies  in  man.    Women  fly  from  this  ■!» 

the  wonders  evenr  day  produced  by  the  pokers  if  therefore  any  husband  be  disturbed  with  j» 

of  roafnetism  and  the  wheels  of  electricity.    At  i^^^y  ^nd  fear  lest  his  wife  converses  withflSr 

least,  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that,  since  no-  ^en,  let  him  lay  this  stone  upon  her  wlnlsibl 

thmg  IS  more  contrary  to  moral  excellence  than  ^gigep.    If  she  be  pure,  she  wilL   when  ^ 

envy,  you  will  not  refuse  to  promote  the  happi-  ^^y,^^^  ^lasp  her  husband  fondly  m  hflraoM; 

ness  of  others,  merely  because  you  cannot  par-  ^ut  if  she  be  guilty,  slie  wiU  fall  out  of  bid.  J 

take  of  their  enjoyments.  run  away.»' 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  your  ignorance  ^j,en  I  first  read  this  wonderful  psMMal 


^ — ^..^^,  „.^.^ ,  — •  ^  ,     -e.j wnen  i  nrsi  reaa  inis  woodertal  niMMWi 

has  not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^gj,    cbBceivc  wfaftift  hadrMS 

offer  you  the  honour  of  mtroducmg  to  the  nouce  hitherto  unregarded  in  such  ?«ealoiis  CM^ 

of  the  pubhc  an  adept,  who,  having  long  lal^ur^  tion  for  ma^etical  fame.    It  would  sonTbi 

for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  not  wilhng,  like  too  ^^-^^^  ^  suspect  that  any  of  the  cmnMtmm 

paany  of  his  predecessors,  to  conceal  his  secrets  gtningers  to  the  name  or  works  of  rabbi  il» 

"'tS^^'V®'     .,.,,,          ,                  ,  .  ham,  or  to  conclude,  from  a  late  e<fict  «f  At 

Many  have  signalized  themselves  my  melung  r      ,  g^j^^    -    fav^lir  of  the  English  lasgW 

theirestatesin  crucibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune,  j^at  philosophy  and  literature  ail  no  kSti 

and  therefore  had  only  mymmd  and  mv  body  to  ^^t  in  concert    Yet,  how  should  a  wS» 

devote  to  knowl«lge,  and  the  grautude  of  pos-  „^f.„,  ^          promufiation,  but  by  the  cMV 

tenty  will  attest  that  neither  nund  nor  body  has  of  the  langi^e  inwfichit  Was  daivwST^ 

been  spared.    I  have  sat  whole  weeks  without  ^^  footmen  ind  chambermaids  p«d  on  il^ 

sleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the   "^    w^ 

movement  of  projection  ;  I  have  made  the  first      ^,.     .^..-v...  ....^^ 

expenment  m  mn«teen  divmg-en^nss  of  new  ^..^  with  .  m«i  who  bnik*  hit  lJt?sH«s*«» 

eonHniction ;  I  h*vs  tallsii  eleven  tunas  speech-  iy.— €.                                                    "    ' 
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, for  keeping  secrets,  whidi  no  caution  nor 

■ipetise  coald  secure  from  the  all-penetrating 
magnet  7  or,  Why  are  so  many  witnesses  sum- 
mined,  and  so  many  artifices  practised,  to  dis- 
Bovei  what  so  easy  an  experiment  would  inial* 
ably  reveal  7 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of 
Abraham  to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to 
nqposc  my  life  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love 
of  farae;  he  warned  me,  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus, 
diat  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protec- 
tioD  to  the  invader  of  female  prero:?atives ;  as- 
■ared  me  that  neither  the  armoilr  of  Achilles,  nor 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridates,  would  be  able  to 
preserve  me  ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could  not 
wn  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
€f  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would 
parhaps  be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 

I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much 
l^iowledgeof  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think 
A  ao  ^nerally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the 
dalrx!tion  of  incontinence  should  bring  any  dan- 
ger upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  mdced 
toU  me  that  all  the  women  will  be  my  enemies. 
Mid  that,  however  I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  of 
Mence  from  the  men,  [  shall  certainly  fina  my- 
MT  deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
Jpuskg  men,  said  he,  some  will  he  afraid  of 
Aftring  the  disgrace  of  their  mothers,  and  some 
the  danger  of  their  mistresses ;  of  those  who  are 
■■mried,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  tneir  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to 
ONMd  conviction ;  few  ever  80ug[ht  for  virtue  in 
Baniage,  and  therefore  few  will  try  whether 
iSbey  have  found  it.  Almost  every  man  is  care- 
or  timorous ;  and  to  trust  is  easier  and  safer 

1  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  be- 

Cto  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  to 
among  the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed 
Vider  the  three  classes  of  maids,  wives  and 
lildows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
countenance  among  them.    The  single 

I  suppose  universally  ready  to  patronize 

__,  nethod,by  which  connubial  wickedness  may 
h%  dMected,  smce  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre- 
lloiis  design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
MiuAf  Xokeey  them  steady  in  my  cause,  I  promise 
safer  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who 
IIpiiIs  a  girl  from  school,  marries  a  woman  forty 
fmiB  younger  than  himself,  or  employs  the  au- 
i^onty  of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her 
iMm  consent 

'  Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding 
Ae  insinaations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  be- 
tbre  that  the  groilKter  part  are  my  friends,  and 
mm  at  least  contteid,  that  the^  who  demand  the 
liMt,  and  appear  on  my  side  will  supply  by  their 
nirit  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  an«  that 
^ftn  enemies  will  shrink  and  quake  at  the  sight 
«f  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of  Scythia  fled  from 
Ae  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
fcj  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  tlieir  virtue  ;  for  it 

IT  be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived 

BU  husbands  always  thiidt  themselves  entitled 
__  raperintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives ;  and 
if  they  are  themselves  in  no  danger  from  this 
Ipignetio  trial,  I  shall  expect  them  to  be  emi- 
MMIj  exid  miaiiiiiioiisly  zealoos  in  recommend- 

**^  tN 


With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  shoi-t  tine^  offer 
to  sale  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metalUe 
composition  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and 
determines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  magnet  in  common  operations 
depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  cased  only 
in  the  common  manner,  will  discover  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi  Abraham.  The  secret  of 
this  metal  I  shall  carefully  conceal,  and  therefore 
am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall  trouble  the 
offices  with  solicitation  for  a  patent 

I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes,  and  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk 
proper  to  be  hung  at  the  bed's  head,  as  scarts- 
crows,  and  some  so  small  that  they  may  be  easily 
concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  mto  oval  forms 
to  be  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  cu- 
rious, I  have  set  in  wedding-rings,  that  ladioi 
may  never  want  an  attestation  of  their  innocen€b. 
Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish  and  inert,  that 
they  will  not  act  before  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  so  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert 
their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if  they 
have  been  willingly  and  deliberately  indulged. 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my  cus- 
tomers the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can 
judge,  by  their  choice,  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  Many  have  been  contented  to  spare 
cost  by  purchasing  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
efficacy,  and  all  have  started  with  terror  from 
those  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  Ont5 
young  lady  only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest 
energy,  and  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate 
her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allow  herself  to 
think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 

I  am,  &c. 

Hermeticus. 


No.  200.]    Saturday,  Feb.  15,  1752. 

Nemo  petitj  modiei*  put  mittehantur  amieit 
A  Seneca;  qutt  PUo  boniu,  quit  Cotta  folebat 
Largiri :  namque  et  titmlif  etfucibma  olim 
Major  kahehoiMr  domamdi  gloria :  oohtm 
PoecimtUt  «t  e^tnee  eiviltter.    Hoe  faee^  et  uto, 
EstOf  ut  mane  wtulti,  dive*  tiM^  pauper  euaicie. 


No  man  expect*  (for  who  so  much  a  lot  ? 

Who  has  the  times  he  lives  in  so  forgot  1) 

What  Seneca,  what  Piso  used  to  send 

To  raise  or  to  support  a  sinkinf  friend. 

Those  godlike  men,  to  wantiuf  virtue  kind. 

Bounty  well  placed  preferred,  and  well  deaiga'd. 

To  all  their  titles,  all  that  height  of  power 

Which  turns  the  hrains  of  fbob,  and  foob  akme  adors. 

When  your  poor  client  is  condemnM  t'  attead, 

Tis  all  we  ask,  receive  him  as  a  friend  i 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  ask  no  more 

Rich  to  yottrself*,  to  all  beside  be  poor.  iowles. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  many 
minds,  that,  when  any  affliction  oppresses  them, 
they  have  immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  ana 
oanplaint,  which,  though  it  can  only  be  allowed 
reasonable  when  evils  admit  of  remedy,  and  then 
only  when  addressed  to  those  from  whom  the 
remedy  is  expected,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless 
and  incurable  distresses  to  be  natural,  since  those 
by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  ima^e  that  they 
give  a  prtof  of  extraordinary  fortitude,  by  suf^ 
preasiDgit 
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I  VKk  one  of  those  who,  with  the  Sancho  of 
Cervantes,  leave  to  higher  characters  the  merit 
of  suffering  in  silence,  and  give  vent  without 
scruple  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart 
It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common 
opinion  will  not  justify  tlie  acerbity  of  exclama- 
tion, or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal  grief. 
Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deli- 
cacy, which  the  unfeeluig  world  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  pity,  and  which,  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  peculiar  and  personal  circum- 
stances, will  never  be  considered  as  important 
enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear,  to  ^oss  and  vulgar 
apprehensions,  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in 
a  morning  visit  to  Prospero,  a  man  lately  raised 
to  wealth  by  a  luckv  project,  and  too  mucn  intox- 
icated by  sudden  elevation,  or  too  little  polished 
by  thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present 
fortune  with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together ;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  oUier  in  our 
exigencies,  as  either  bnppened  to  have  money 
or  influence  beyond  his  immediate  necessities. 
You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  man 
so  much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  therefore  always  considered  Prospero  as 
united  with  me  in  the  strongest  league  or  kind- 
ness, and  imagined  that  our  friendship  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt  at  his 
ludden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disin- 
terested joy;  but,  as  I  want  no  part  of  his  super- 
fluities, am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that 
equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have  hved. 

Our  intimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  ceremonial  visits ;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  T  saw  him  at  his  new  house,  that  he  gently 
complained  of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  me  to 
come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise, 
but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  fnend  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  communicate  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  enjoy  his  superiority. 

When  I  told  my  name  at  the  door,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by 
the  tairdiness  of  his  return,  gave  me  reason  to 
suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate.  He 
then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  com- 
pany, and  showed  the  staircase  carefully  secured 
by  mats  from  the  pollution  of  my  feet.  The  best 
apartments  were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I 
mi^ht  have  a  distant  view  of  the  magnificence 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach ;  and  my 
old  friend,  receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  of 
condescension  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  conducted 
me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told  me  he  always 
breakfasted  when  he  had  not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  where  we  sat,  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  lid  up  a  comer,  that  I  might  contemplate 
the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  gratify 
his  folly  with  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but 
coldly  bade  the  footman  let  down  the  cloth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  began  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  wiUi  persecution,  when  Pros- 
pero desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave 
to  adjust  thecoverof  my  chair,  which  was  slipped 
a  little  aside,  to  show  the  damask ;  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for 
common  use,  but  had  been  disappointed  by  his 


tradesman.  I  put  tilie  chair  aside  widi  my  iboL 
and  drew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  cotmtcd 
not  to  rumple  the  carpet 

Breakfast  was  at  fast  set ;  and  as  I  wis  boI 
willing  to  indulge  the  peeviahneas  that  begin  tt» 
seize  me,  I  commended  the  tea.  FroapeioibeB 
told  me,  tliat  another  time  I  ahoold  taste  hii 
finest  sort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  veryaMO 
quantity  remaining,  and  reserved  it  for  tkosc 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  treat  vitb 
particular  respect 

While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  siib}Mt% 
as  imagination   happened  to   suggest,  he  fr»> 

auently  digressed  in  directions  to  the  sefnit 
lat  waited,  or  made  a  slight  inquiry  after  tke 
jeweller  or  silversmith ;  and  once,  as  I  wis  pVF 
suing  an  argument  with  some  degree  of  eaneat* 
ness,  he  started  from  his  posture  of  atteolioi^ 
and  ordered  that  if  Lord  Lofty  called  od  bii 
that  morning,  he  should  be  shown  into  the  bat 
parlour. 

My  patience  was  yet  not  wholly  sabdoed.  I 
was  willing  to  promote  his  satisfactioB,  ui 
therefore  observed  that  the  figures  on  the  dni 
were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  n 
opportunity  of  calling  for  his  Dresden  cfaiii, 
which,  says  he,  I  always  associate  with  dt 
chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups  were  brougbt;) 
once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon  tb<«i,bat 
my  curiosity  prevailed.  When  I  had  exanmd 
them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  tkea 
down,  for  they  who  were  accustomed  only  to 
common  dishes  seldom  handled  china  withiM 
care.  You  will,  I  hope,  commend  mv  philo» 
phy,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  dash  ma  bsi' 
bles  to  the  ground. 

He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  he  thought  some  humilitT  necci' 
sary  to  avert  the  glance  of  envy ;  and  IJicnfai 
told  mc  with  an  air  of  soft  composure,  that  Ivy 
not  to  estimate  life  by  external  appearance^  Alt 
all  these  shining  acquisitions  haa  added  MtU 
his  happiness,  that  he  still  remembered  widipl» 
sure  the  days  in  which  he  and  I  were  upon  ^ 
level,  and  had  oflcn,  in  the  moment  of  remctki^ 
been  doubtful,  whether  he  should  lose  mickbf 
changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  shodt 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  ii^ 
suits  that  could  not  easily  be  borae,  and  tbenftn 
coolly  considered  how  I  should  repress  it  w^ 
out  such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  imvi^ 
ing  to  use.  But  he  interrupted  my  medititioiii 
by  asking  leave  to  be  dressed,  and  tdd  me^  thl 
he  had  promised  to  attend  some  ladies  ii  Ai 
park,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  same  way,  wnM 
take  me  in  his  chariot  I  had  no  incIinatioBti 
any  other  favours,  and  therefiavp  left  him 
any  intention  of  seeing  him  a^n,  unl« 
misfort^ne  should  restore  his  underataodiii^ 

Iam,&c 


Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensiUe  of  die  p^ 
vocations  which  my  correspondent  has 
I  cannot  altogether  commend  the  kei 
his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him  to . 
his  resolution  of  breaking  o^all  commerce  wiA 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  fioMcn  ps> 
cepts  of  Pythagoras  directs,  that  a  fiiemi  Jmk 
not  be  haied  for  UtUe  faultt :  and  surelY  he,  iM 
whom  nothing  worse  can  be  chargedl,  thim  ttut 
he  mats  his  stairs,  and  covers  his  caipst,  ud  Mti 


# 
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out  hifl  finery  to  ihow  before  those  whom  he  does 
not  admit  to  use  it,  has  yet  committed  nothing 
that  should  exclude  him  from' common  degrees 
€»f  kindness.  Such  improprieties  often  proceed 
rmther  from  stupidity  than  malice.  Those  who 
thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
bj  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine, 
nor  are  qualified  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their 
own  practice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between 
elegance  and  ostentation.  They  are  often  inno- 
cent of  the  pain  which  their  vanity  produces,  and 
ineult  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose 
dwn  to  please  themselves. 

He  thiat  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  will  al- 
ways endanger  his  ouiet  Of  those  with  whom 
—tore  and  virtue  oblige  us  to  converse,  some  are 

£orant  of  the  arts  of  pleasing,  and  offend  when 
y  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and 
g^nlify  themselves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of 
enotber ;  some  perhaps  are  malicious,  and  feel 
■o  greater  satisfaction  in  prosperity  than  that  of 
nking  envy  and  trampling  inferiority.  But 
whatever  be  the  motive  o!  insult,  it  is  always  best 
to  overlook  it;  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  rc- 
— nfment,  and  maUce  is  punished  by  neglect* 


No.  SOl.j     TuESDAT,  Feb.  18,  1752. 


•Smnttu*  hahtrit 


Pr9mi»ti^u«  tenazfaetis  dietisftu  wurerit  f 
^gnote*  pr^ctrtm.  Jtnr. 

Ccmvinc*  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true ; 
Be  just  in  all  you  lay,  and  all  you  do ; 
Whaterer  be  your  birth,  you're  rare  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  maf  uitude  to  me.  stefnev. 

BoiLK  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  man u- 
iietures  and  the  facility  of  labour  would  be  much 
pSMDOted,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contriv- 
■Boee  which  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were 
bj  reciprocal  communications  made  generally 
lOMwn  ;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  ad- 
puitages,  which,  though  singly  of  Uttle  import- 
would,  by  conjunction  and  concurrence, 
new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new 

JB  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
teaeee  distributed  among  the  different  classes  of 
ft  community.  .  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he 
MT  read  more  than  one  book  by  which  he  was 
instructed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  afler 

le  with  ardour  and  attention  will  seldom  find 

ft  nan  by  whose  example  or  sentiments  he  may 
BOC  be  improved. 

Brery  profession  has  some  essential  and  ap- 
Mpriate  virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
ftope  of  honour  or  success,  and  which  as  it  is  more 
or  less  cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tititj  difierent  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
tkM  the  astrologers  range  the  subdivisions  of 
Mankind  under  the  planets  which  they  suppose 
bo  inflaence  their  lives,  the  moralist  may  distri- 
Nrte  them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they 
Moeesarily  practise,  and  consider  them  as  dis- 
IfMiished  by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or 
^■Donce. 


*  Tha  character  of  Prospero,  it  if  univeraaUy  acknow- 
waa  iattaded  for  Oarrick,  who,  aayt,  Mr.  BoaweU, 
aotira^  fatgun  iu  pointed  satire.''— C. 


So  much  are  the  modes  of  excellence  aettlod 
by  time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boast- 
ing in  one  street  of  that  which  they  would  anx- 
iously conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn 
and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices 
which  the  course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  ad- 
mire or  abhor ;  but  he  whoT  is  solicitous  for  his 
own  improvement  must  not  be  hmited  by  local 
reputation,  but  select  from  every  tiibe  of  mortals 
their  charactcristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  singly 
in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is 
that  of  punctuahty,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  commercial  engagements ;  nor  is 
there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  im- 
putation, as  of  negligence  and  instability.  This 
IS  a  quality  which  the  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  diffused  through  all  the  ranks  of  life, 
but  which  many  seem  to  consider  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of  greatness 
or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  gayety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  highest  rate 
when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest. 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so 
long  disdained  the  restraints  of  truth,  that  pro- 
mises and  appointments  have  lost  their  coganiDy, 
and  both  parties  neglect  their  stipulations,  he- 
cause  each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by 
the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  affairs, 
and  strengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  custom,  ventures  not  on 
the  violation  of  important  engagements,  but 
thinks  himself  bound  by  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perty or  danger,  though  he  allowp  himself  to  for- 
get at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park, 
or  at  what  tavern  his  friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  could  be  restrained  to  the  play-hoose,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even^^there  it 
is  sufficiently  troublesome,  and  darfcerif  thoee 
moments,  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and 
from  which  we  naturally  hope  for  unmingied  en- 
joyment and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that  suflert 
the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom 
tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  wide  it  shall  be 
made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of  cor- 
ruption is  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  the  heart 

Aliger  entered  the  world  a  youth  of  lively 
imagination,  extensive  views,  and  untaintea 
principles.  His  curiosity  incited  him  to  range 
from  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
conversation ;  nis  elegance  of  address  and  ferti- 
Uty  of  ideas  gained  him  friends  wherever  he  ap- 
peared ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  general  kind- 
ness of  reception  always  shown  to  a  young  man 
whose  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no- 
tice, and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  de- 
stroyed his  privileges.  Aliger  was  pleased  with 
this  general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  industri- 
ous to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and  officious- 
ness,  but  did  not  lofiTer  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  ettablisned 
maxim,  that  a  promise  is  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  was  it  without  lone  reluctance  that  he  once 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  a  featal 
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•ngaganent  by  the  impottunity  of  another  com- 

He  spent  the  evening,  as  is  usual,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  vice,  in  perturbation  and  imperfect  en- 
joyment, and  met  nia  disappointed  friends  in  the 
morning  wi  th  confusion  and  excuses.  His  com- 
panions, not  accQstoraed  to  such  scrupulous 
anxiety,  laughed  at  his  uneasiness,  compounded 
the  offence  for  a  bottle,  gave  him  courage  to 
break  his  word  again,  and  again  levied  the  pe- 
nalty. He  ventured  the  same  experiment  upon 
another  society,  and  found  them  equally  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to 
a  man  of  quickness  and  gayety ;  till,  by  degrees, 
he  began  to  think  himself  at  hberty  to  follow  the 
last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.     He  made  no  difliculty  to 

Cromise  his  presence  at  distant  places  ;  and,  if 
stlessness  happened  to  creep  upon  him,  would 
ait  at  home  witn  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often 
sunk  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables 
in  continual  expectations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy, 
that  he  soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  resigned  himself  to  careless- 
ness and  dissipation,  without  any  regard  to  the 
future  or  the  past,  or  any  other  motive  of  action 
than  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  desire,  or  tlic  altrac- 
tion  of  immediate  pleasure.  The  absent  were 
iflknediately  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  foars  felt 
by  others  had  no  influence  upon  his  conduct.  He 
was  in  speculation  completely  just,  but  never 
kept  his  pn>raise  to  a  creditor;  lu;  was  benevo- 
lent, but  always  deceived  those  friends  whom  he 
undertook  to  patronize  or  assist;  he  was  pru- 
dent, but  suffered  his  afliiirs  to  be  embarrassed 
for  want  of  regulating  his  accounts  at  slated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  lady,  and,  when  the 
•ettlements  were  drawn,  took  a  lamble  into  the 
coantxy  on  the  day  appointed  to  sign  them.  He 
resolved  to  travel,  and  sent  his  chests  on  ship- 
board, but  delayed  to  follow  them  till  he  lost  his 
paasacOb  Ho  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  in 
acmfcof  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the 
iray'Allhe  trial,  was  past  It  is  said  that  when 
he  had,  with  great  expense,  formed  an  interest  in 
a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  some 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on 
the  day  of  election. 

HiB  benevolence  draws  him  into  the  commis- 
■ion  of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind 
or  civil  would  escape.    His  courtesy  invites  ap- 

Elication;  his  promise  produces  dependance ;  he 
as  his  pockiets  filled  with  petitions,  which  he 
intends  some  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his 
table  covered  with  letters  of  request,  wiUi  which 
he  purposes  to  comply ;  but  time  slips  imper- 
ceptibly away,  while  lie  is  eitlier  idle  or  busy  ;  his 
friends  lose  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon 
him  their  miscarriages  and  calamities. 

This  character,  however  contemptible,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Aliger.  They  whose  activity  of  ima- 
^nation  is  often  shilling  the  scenes  of  expecta- 
tion, are  frequently  subject  to  such  sallies  of  ca- 
price as  make  all  their  actions  fortuitious,  destroy 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy 
of  their  virtues,  and  set  them  below  the  meanest 
of  those  that  pmist  in  thair  iWolutions,  execute 
what  they  design,  and  perfonn  what  they  have 
promised. 
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From  BO  aflUction  U  the  poor  exempt ; 
He  thinks  each  eye  surveys  bun  with  o 
Unmanly  poverty,  subdues  the  heart. 
Cankers  each  wound,  and  sharpens  every  dait 

r. 


Among  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
learning,  and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  beei  Ih^ 
customary  to  complain  of  the  abme  of  vcwi^ 
which  are  oRen  admitted  to  aigaify  thintiwi^ 
ferent,  that,  instead  of  asaiatioff  the  anacnlHi> 
ing  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  prodoee  fmi; 
dissension,  and  perplexity,  because  what  iii^ 
firmed  in  one  sense  is  received  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embanaaa  Ae 
most  solemn  controversies,  and  obscure*  ibi  4^ 
nionstrations  of  science,  it  may  well  be 
to  infest  the  pompous  periods  of  ~ 
purpose  is  often  only  to  amuse  with 
and  change  the  colours  of  truth  and  laladNsd; 
or  the  musical  compositions  of  poets,  whose  itjli 
is  professedly  figurative,  and  whose  art  is  in^ 
ginod  to  consist  in  distorting  words  from  AoMfr 
ginal  meaning. 

There  are  few  words  of  which  the  leadtt  b^ 
lieves  himself  better  to  know  the  import  thnif 
poverty;  yet,  whoever  studies  either  the  podia 
philosophers,  will  find  such  an  acoomK  tf  Ai 
condition  expressed  by  that  term  as  his  eipaigw 
or  obser\'ation  will  not  easily  discover  to  Mint 
Instead  of  the  meanness,  distress,  coiMiiii^ 
anxiety,  and  dependence,  which  have  MmIi 
been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty,  htii 
read  of  content,  innocence,  and  ihi  i  inJiiM^if 
health  and  safety,  tranquillity,  and  freedoa;  if 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  oniiicaBbiMl 
with  possessions ;  and  of  sleep  that  timh  Ml 
balsamic  anodynes  only  on  the  cottaga.  fliA 
are  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  th«  i«H» 
tion  of  riches,  that  kings  might  desceodMi 
their  thronas,  and  generals  retire  from  atmHfk 


only  to  slumber,  undisturbed  in  the 
poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  us,  m 
be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual 
wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotioB ; 
any  complaints  more  justly  censured  thu  < 
which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  Cttltm, 
which  we  are  taught  by  the  great  masteitef  a^ 
ral  wisdom  to  consider  as  golden  shadkki^lf 
which  the  wearer  is  at  once  disabled  and  ■ian* 
ed  ;  as  luscious  poisons,  which  may  ibr  a  IJBi 
please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  their  na^riff 
by  languor  and  by  pain. 

It  is  the  great  privilege  of  poverty  to  be  huff 
unenvied,  to  be  healthful  without  fmysic^  smW 
cure  without  a  guard  ;  to  obtain  from  the  T 
of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  i 
pelled  to  procure  by  the  help  of 
tendants,  of  flatterers  and  spies. 

But  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  ni 
they  who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty  < 
mean  the  same  state  with  those  who  depkitiK 
miseries.  Poets  have  their  imaginatioBf  9A 
with  ideas  of  magnificence ;  and  banfaeeualaBi' 
to  contemplate  uedown&l  of  empirei^ortDM^ 
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tore  fonni  of  Umentatioiia  Itr  monarchs  in  dis- 
tress, rank  all  the  classes  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to  the  dig- 
amy of  crowns.  Tu  be  poor  in  tfa*  epic  language 
m  only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations, 
nor  to  have  fleets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impro- 
jmety  ot  style.  He  that  wishes  to  become  a  phi- 
losopher at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  gratities  his  am- 
bition by  submitting  to  poverty  when  he  does  not 
leel  it,  and  by  boasting  his  contempt  of  riches 
whoi  he  has  already  more  than  he  enjoys.  He 
WJho  would  show  the  extent  of  his  views,  and 
fpaodeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  discover  his  ac- 
f|iiaintance  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
Bay  talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and 
^■iat  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  nature's  wants, 
iMid  the  inconveniences  of  superfluity,  and  at  last, 
lifct  him,  limit  his  desires  to  tive  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  a  fortune,  indeed,  not  exuberant,  when 
«•  compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and 
kumry,  out  to  which  it  little  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher to  affix  the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man 
«Uiy  with  anjr  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who 
Joti  not  see  tho  greater  part  of  mankind  richer 
then  himself. 

As  little  is  the  seneral  condition  of  human  life 
WMlerelopd   by  me  panegyrists  and  historians, 
amuse  us  with  accounts  of  the  poverty  of 
and  sages.     Riches  are  of  no  value  in 
Ives,  their  use  is  discovered  only  in  that 
they  procure.    They  are  not  coveted,  un- 
by  narrow  understandings,  which  contound 
means  with  the  end,  but  tor  the  sake  of  pow- 
mfluence,  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  of  less 
and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to 
enjojrment 
The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without 
nmon  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even 
affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to 
them  ;  and  therefore  he  who  feels  nothing 
indigence  but  the  want  of  gratifications 
he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make 
tent  with  innocence,  has  ffiven  no  proof  of 
mt  patience.    Elstecra  and  influence  every 
desires,  but  they  arc  equally  pleasing,  and 

£kUy  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are 
ined  ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  se- 
mg  them  without  the  help  of  money,  oueht,in 
lity,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  he  has  all  that 
lea  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
0MNigh  he  hved  upon  a  few  acres  cultivated  by 
Ilin  own  hand,  was  sufBcicnily  removed  from  all 
Ike^vilB  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
ilf^verty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  that 
Mm  voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  farm 
In  lake  absolute  command  into  his  hand;  nor 
ifBM  Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in 
m  tub,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  visit  of 
^nander  the  Great 

, ;  The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to 
fim  reliffious  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man 
ibdieating  the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions, 

t  precluding  himself^  by  an  irrevocable  vow, 
the  pursuit  and  acqnisition  of  all  that  his 
Uofr*beings  consider  as  worthy  of  wishes  and 
Wiideavours,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
parity,  abstraction,  and  firmness  of  his  mind,  and 
■(gpird  him  as  wholly  employed  in  securing  the 
hptereets-of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care 
to  gain  at  whatever  price  the  surest  paesage 


Yet,  what  can  the  votary  be  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  7  if  be  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  con- 
dition is  the  same  with  his  own ;  he  has,  from 
the  munificence  of  the  founder,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  safe  from  that  deatUuiion,  which 
Hooker  declares  to  be  suchm  hnpedimerU  to  otr- 
tutf  05,  till  it  bt  removed^  sujfffreth  not  the  mind  of 
man  to  admit  any  other  care.  All  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  shut  out  from  his  re- 
treat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unat- 
tainable dignity,  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of 
insolence,  or  the  smile  of  forced  familiarity,  if 
he  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  charactM' 
amply  compensates  all  other  distinctions ;  he  is 
seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but 
with  submission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  often 
defied  in  the  fleld,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it 
approaches  the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  natural  hor- 
ror^ so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured  while  as- 
sociated with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  al- 
ways be  shunned  and  dreaded  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  contempt 


No.  203.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  1752. 

Cum  volet  ilia  die$^  qiut  mil  nisi  eorp0ri*  kiijm$ 
J%$  ktUtett  ineerti  aputium  miki  Jmiat  avi.  OfV^ 

Come,  loon  or  Inte,  death*!  undetermined  day, 

This  mortal  beiof  only  can  decay.  wcLtnow 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  co»> 
solations  in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  seldom 
able  to  fill  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  recollection  or  anticipation. 

Every  ont  has  so  oflen  detected  the  fallacioue* 
ness  of  hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  ma^ 
preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated  tho  conn 
dence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  poa> 
session  of  the  world,  we  endeavour,  orlMtih.  to 
find  entertainment  in  the  review  of  llflpliad  In 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  experience. 
This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  deUghts  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  IS  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  cver^  retire 
ment  of  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  tune  has 
supplied  us  with  events  sufiicient  to  employ  our 
thoughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  dis* 
afiters,  that  we  shrink  from  their  remembrance^ 
dread  their  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  fly 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  pursue  us  with 
torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit 
down  to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  with- 
out finding  the  banquet  embittered  by  the  cup  of 
sorrow;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents  and 
plesising  extravagances  ;  m.iny  days  of  harmless 
frolic,  or  niffhts  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps 
recur ;  or,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
action  and  acquainted  with  affairs  of  difliculty 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  may  enjoy  the  no- 
bler pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly 
supported,  danMi  resolutely  encountered,  and 
opposition  arttutty  defeated.  i£nea»  properly 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  after  the  horrors 
of  a  storm,  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
dwftlett  coontiy,  with  the  hope  that  theirxnistriae 
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wiU  be  at  tome  distant  time  recounted  with  de- 
light There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than 
that  of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  they  with  whom  we  should  be 
most  pleased  to  share  it  are  now  in  the  grave. 
A  few  years  make  such  havoc  in  human  genera- 
tions, that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of 
those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasures  or  fatigues 
had  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprise  recounts  his  adventures  and  expe- 
dients, but  is  forced  at  the  close  of  the  relation  to 
pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed 
to  his  success  ;  he  that  passes  his  life  among  the 
gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  remembrance 
stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
aprightlinees  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  per- 
petual silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plenty  at  the  absence  of  companions  with 
whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his 
latter  years ;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after 
a  long  series  ofefibrts,  raises  him  from  obscurity, 
looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his 
old  friends  or  enemies,  whose  applause  or  mor- 
tification would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is, 
Res  non  p<nia  labore,  sed  re/tcfa,  An  estate  not 
gained  by  industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  every  good,  that  it 
be  timely  obtained  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
close  of  fife  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  de- 
liffht  Yet  all  human  happiness  has  its  defects ; 
of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  ourselves  we  have 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because  we 
cannot  compare  thediflerence  between  want  and 
posfliMsion,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  con- 
viction of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  increase  of 
■elf-esteem.  What  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
•cienc^  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence ;  comes 
at  laafwhen  we  cannot  communicate,  and  there- 
fore eaanot  enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow 
its  happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age 
we  derive  Httle  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sor- 
row. Yet  the  future  likewise  has  its  limits,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant  The  loss  of  our 
friends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure  ;  we  know 
that  the  Schemei  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end, 
that  we  must  so^  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages,  and  yield  our 
place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven  a 
while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exist- 
ence we  are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes; 
and  almost  every  man  indulges  his  imagination 
with  something,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
has  changed  his  manner  of  being:  some  amuse 
themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide 
for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and  honours,  or 
contrive  to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes 
which  it  has  been  their  business  to  accumulate  ; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
thair  own  hearts  opon  the  future  extent  of  their 


reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant  natiooi,  ud 
the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  cof- 
fers and  tenements,  that  they  cannot  concei?et 
state  in  which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with 
less  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to 
arguments  ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable 
of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to  re- 
consider the  probability  of  their  expectationt. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  timeibe 
worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish,  has  not  yet  bees 
satisfactorily  decided  ;  and  indeed,  tobe  lonf  re> 
membered,  can  happen  to  so  small  a  nmaber, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  intemc 
in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  Bes* 
sure  of  renown.  The  necessary  business  of  tt^ 
the  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  coafr 
tion,  leave  us  not  leisure  beyond  a  fixed  poiliii 
for  contemplations  which  do  not  forcibly  ii^ 
ence  our  present  welfare.  When  this  vacni^ii 
filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  tbeci^ 
culation  of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of 
some  that  must  be  thrust  into  wlivion.  Tb 
eye  of  tlie  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  eoK 
extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losmgsigbtif 
those  which  are  now  before  it 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor,  which  bkw 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever ;  and,  if  wt  «i> 
cept  a  few  transcendent  and  invincible  nana, 
which  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length  of  tJae 
is  able  to  suppress ;  all  those  that  ei^ags  «■ 
thoughts,  or  diversify  our  conversation,  anemj 
moment  hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favooflto 
are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world  that  say  ny 
of  comfort  can  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  As 
last  hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospsdi; 
there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  which,  if  «• 
transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  support  ns  is  tli 
pains  of  disease,  and  the  languor  of  decay.  Tlii 
happiness  we  may  expect  with  confidence^  be- 
cause  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  wtj 
be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and  «■>• 
nestly  pursue  it  On  this  therefore  everr  niii 
ought  nnallv  to  rest  Hope  is  the  chief  Meeatf 
of  man,  andf  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of  win 
we  are  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 


No.  204.]    Saturday,  Feb.  29,  1758. 

Nemo  tarn  divoi  kahiit  favenUs, 
Crattinum  ut  p9$$U  nbi  poUiceri. 

Of  Heaven's  protection  who  can  be 

So  confident  to  utter  this—? 

To-morrow  i  will  apend  in  bliae.  i 


Seged,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  te 
world :  To  the  sons  of  prextmiptum,  humilityMii 
fear ;  and  to  the  daughters  of  aorroiv,  ooiMt 
and  acquiesence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  ofbisnih 
spoke  Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  natioa%ii 
distributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  •*  Atf 
Seged,  thy  toils  are  at  an  end;  thou  hast 
oiled  disafiection,  thou  hast  suppressed 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy 
thou  hast  chased  war  from  thy  confines,  i 
erected  fortresses  in  the  lands  of  tb?  eneaHa 
All  who  have  offended  thee  trembla  a  tl^  fi^ 
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•ence,  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard  it  ii  obey- 
ed. Thy  throne  is  surrounded  by  armies,  nu- 
nerous  as  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resist- 
less as  the  blasts  of  pestilence.  Thy  magazines 
are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy  treasuries  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and  opulence  glit- 
ters in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the  earthquake 
Ihmt  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile  as  the 
dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the 
■tren^  of  thousands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health 
of  millions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the 
eong  of  praise,  ana  thy  path  perfumed  by  the 
breath  ot  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon 
iSbj  greatness,  and  think  of  danger  or  misery  no 
more.  Why,  Segcd,  wilt  not  thou  partake  the 
Mesaings  thou  bestowest  ?  Why  sliouldst  thou 
only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ? 
Why  should  thy  ULce  be  cloud^  with  anxiety, 
when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  sove- 
reign gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace  7  At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  ?  Why 
are  riches  coliieied  but  to  purchase  happiness  7" 

Seged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure, 
boflt  in  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Dambea,  to  be 
prepared  for  his  reception.  "  I  will  retire,"  says 
M,  **  for  ten  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from 
eounsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot 
of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of 
Ian  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  short  in- 
terval of  happiness  may  surely  be  secured  from 
die  interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
fiaappointment.  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from 
■Vjr  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
■bate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet  I  will  fill 
Am  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment, 
•ad  tiy  what  it  is  to  Uve  without  a  wish  unsa- 
tfified.** 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Begcd  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which 
Hood  in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure, 
ylinird  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours 
tm  idle  sun,  and  every  shrub  that  sheds  fragrance 
ioflie  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden, 
Vere  open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning ; 
ill  anotner,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and 
babbling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that 
eoold  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all 
fSmt  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
finnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or 
boneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra- 


■eeiT 
bfied. 


Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned 
■B  the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  emi- 
BHttly  qualified  to  receive  or  communicate  plea- 
iive.     His  call  was  readily  obeyed  :  the  young, 

fi  ftJr,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all 
haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed 
bsund  over  the  lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth 
b  eurface  before  them ;  their  passage  was 
Aeered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
^Dectation. 

L  oeged,  landing  herewith  his  band  of  pleasure, 
fctiiiinined  from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  ac- 
'  itance  with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart 
ten  days  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  suffer 
life  to  be  diversified,  as  before,  with  joy  and 


He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  con- 
sider where  he  should  begin  his  cucle  of  happi- 
ness. He  had  all  the  artists  of  delight  before 
him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could 
not  enjoy  one  but  by  delaying  the  performance 
of  another.  He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved 
and  changed  his  resolution,  till  his  faculties  were 
harassed,  and  his  thoughts  confused :  then  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  where  his  presence  wae 
expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  their 
depression,  and  was  offended  ;  for  he  found  his 
vexation  increased  by  those  whom  he  expected 
to  dissipate  and  relieve  if.  He  retired  again  to 
his  private  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation 
in  his  own  mind  ;  one  thought  flowed  in  upon 
another ;  a  long  succession  of  images  seized  his 
attention ;  the  moments  crept  imperceptibly 
away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness,  till, 
having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifled  up 
his  head,  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  '*  Such,*'  said  Seged,  sighing,  '*  is 
the  longest  day  of  human  existence :  before  we 
have  learned  to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end.'* 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  evening :  and  afler  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  for  the  sake  oi  his  attendants, 
to  force  an  air  of  gayety,  and  excite  that  mirth 
which  he  could  not  share,  he  resolved  to  defer 
his  hopes  to  the  next  morri^xg,  and  lay  down  to 
partake  with  the  slaves  of  labour  and  poverty  the 
blessing  of  sleep. 

He  rose  early  the  second  morning,  and  re- 
solved now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing, 
that  whoever,  during  nine  days,  should  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  with  dejected  coun- 
tenance, or  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or 
sorrow,  should  be  driven  for  ever  from  the  palace 
of  Dambea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in 
every  chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the 
gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted  away  ;  and  they 
who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  sinjg 
ing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  engaged  in  me 
care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might 
find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  see  none 
among  them  liable  to  banishment 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile ; 
but  a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity, 
and  constraint  He  accosted  his  favourites  with 
familiaritv  and  softness ;  but  they  durst  not 
speak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should 
be  convicted  of  discontent  or  fyrow.  He  pro- 
posed diversions,  to  which  no  objection  was 
made,  because  objection  would  have  implied  un- 
easiness ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exult- 
ation. He  ofiTered  various  topics  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and  labo- 
rious laughter ;  and,  af)er  many  attempts  to  ani* 
mate  his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of 
command,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  and 
disappointment 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  different  measures,  the  felicitT  of 
the  iuccee£ng  days.    Atleogth  he  threw  hoi- 
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self  on  the  bed,  and  cloied  his  eyes,  but  imagined, 
in  his  sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  man  struggling  in  the  water. 
He  composed  himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  af- 
frighted by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  his 
kingdom ;  and  striving,  as  is  usual  in  dreams, 
without  ability  to  move,  fancied  himself  betrayed 
to  his  enemies,  and  again  started  up  with  horror 
and  indignation. 

It  was  now  daj,  and  fear  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mmd,  that  he  could  sleep  no  more. 
He  rose ;  but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the 
deluge  and  invasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disen- 
gage his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and 
ease  in  any  amusement.   At  length  his  perturba- 
tion  gave  way  to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary  miseries ;  but 
before  this  resolution  could  be  completed,  half 
the  day  had  elapsed.    He  felt  a  new  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and  could 
not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that  being, 
whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours  of 
the  fancy.    Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could 
disturb  him.    He  at  last  discovered  that  his  ter- 
rors and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and  that  to  lose 
the  present  in  lamenting  the  past  was  volunta- 
rily to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.    The  third 
day  was  now  declining,  and  Segod  again  re- 
aolved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 


1^0.  205.]      Tuesday,  March  3,  1752. 


■  Volat  amJriffuii 


MMilit  alis  kora^  nee  vUi 
Pr^tiat  vtloz  fortunajidem. 

On  fickle  winin  ihe  minotet  hute, 
And  forume'i  Aivoun  never  last. 
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On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re- 
freshed with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and 
eager  with  expectation.  He  entered  the  garden, 
attended  by  the  princess  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
and,  seeing  notliing  about  but  airy  cheerfulness, 
began  to  say  to  his  heart,  "  This  day  shall  be  a 
day  of  pleasure."  The  sun  played  upon  the 
water,  the  birds  warbled  in  the  proves,  and  the 
ffales  quivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved 
from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
sometimes  listened  to  the  songs,  sometimes 
mingled  with  the  dancers,  sometimes  let  loose 
bis  iinagination  in  flights  of  merriment,  and 
sometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  senten- 
tious ma.xims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration 
with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  daj^  rolled  on,  without  any  accident 
of  vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
All  that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his 
looks,  and  the  sight  of  happiness  conferred  by 
himself  filled  his  heart  with  satisfaction :  but 
having  passed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  lux- 
ury, he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  univer- 
•al  scream  among  the  women,  and,  turning  back, 
saw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confusion.  A 
young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hun- 
ger. Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a 
murber  of  his  fehcity,  and  chased  him  back  in- 
to tbe  Uks^  but  eoold  not  persuade  his  retinue  to 


stay,  or  free  their  hewts  from  the  tenor  which 
had  seized  upon  them.  The  princesses  indoni 
themselves  in  the  palace,  and  could  yet  seaicdj 
believe  themselves  in  safety.  Every  atlanioe 
was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  escape,  aad 
no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay  ssUin 
or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  haa  now  no  other  employment  tfaaa  to 
contemplate  the  innumerable  casualties  viiidi 
lie  in  ambush  on  ever}'  side  to  intercept  the  hip* 
piness  of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  bow  «( 
delight  and  tranquillity.  He  had,  however,  the 
consolation  of  thinking,  that  he  bad  not  beta 
now  disappointed  by  his  own  fault,  and  Ihsttbt 
accident  which  had  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  dtj 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  future  cantioa. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  pesil 
edict,  since  he  had  already  found  that  *^«*'^mH* 
and  melanclioly  were  not  to  be  frighted  swayhi 
the  threats  of  authority,  and  that  pleasure  wom 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  eofr 
trol.    He  therefore  invited  all  \he  comsaBiasi 
of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleaasintry,  by  jn 
posing  prizes  for  those  who  should,  on  tM  6i 
lowing   day,    distinguish  themselyes   by  sa^ 
festive  performances  ;    the  taJbles  of  the  toll 
chamber  were  covered  with  gold  and  pearii^ 
and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewarded 
those  who  could  refine  elegance  or  heigNa 
pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediitdlf 
sparkled,  ano  every  tongue  was  busied  in  ed^ 
brating  the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  thefl» 
pcror.  But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hops«f 
uncommon  entertainment  from  uniTersaIei» 
lation,  he  found  that  any  passion  too  strad^ 
agitated  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity  wbaa 
necessary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind  that  iill 
be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  mfj 
must  be  first  smoothed  by  a  total  calm.  wW 
ever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain,  we  most,  it  tti 
same  degree,  be  afraid  to  lose,  and  (ear  9ti 
pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  KoC1h| 
was  done  or  spoken,  but  with  so  visible  an  c»> 
deavour  at  perfection,  as  always  failed  to  de> 
light,  though  it  sometimes  forced  admixalMB: 
and  Seged  could  not  but  observe  with  wonm, 
that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than  hiBMBK 
As  the  evening  approached,  the  contest  flCV 
more  earnest,  ana  those  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  disoofwA* 
malignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glancci^  aii 
at  last  by  contemptuous  murmurs.  Seged  Bb^ 
wise  shared  the  anxiety  of  the  day  9  foroooal» 
ing  himself  as  obliged  to  distribute  vilheiMt 
justice  the  prizes  which  had  been  so  uaVni^f 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attenfioii^Mt 
passed  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  ia  be^ 
lancing  different  kinds  of  merit,  and  «d|artiif 
the  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  easM 
satisfy  those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappsH^ 
and  thinking  that,  on  a  day  set  apart  lor  hl^ 
piness,  it  would  be  cruel  to  oppress  aaybetft 
with  sorrow,  he  declared  that  aU  had  ploMil 
him  alike,  and  dismissed  all  with  presenH  ^ 
equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  QOt 
able  to  avoid  offence.    They  who  had 
themselves  secure  of  the  mgheet  priisi^  «d 
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■ot  pleMed  to  be  lerelled  with  the  crowd;  and 
tkoagh»  by  the  liberality  of  the  king,  they  re- 
eanred  more  than  his  promise  had  entitled  Ithem 
f»  expect,  they  departed  unsatisfied,  because 
they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction,  and  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
ef  their  opponents.  **  Behold  here,**  said  Seged, 
**  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his  happiness 
an  the  happiness  of  others."  He  then  retired 
fe  meditate,  and,  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
Bitting  at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fiAh  sun  go 
down  i»  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  be 
keppy.  But  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
e(nct  by  settled  schemes  or  preparatory  mea- 
aarea,  he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  day  en- 
iMy  to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and 
be jMeased  his  own  way. 
Thisrelajution  of  regularity  difiused  a  general 
iplacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the 
imagined  that  he  had  at  last  found  the 
of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But 
he  was  roving  in  tliis  careless  assembly  with 
carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his 
eeuiUiiiB  in  a  close  arbour  murmuring  alone : 
''What  merit  has  Seged  above  us,  that  we 
Aonld  thus  fear  and  obey  him  7  a  man  whom, 
vlHtever  he  may  have  mrmerly  performed,  his 
Iwrary  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
inth  ourselves  I"  This  charge  afifected  him  the 
■Mce,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had 
^vmys  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his 
flrtterers.  At  first  his  indignation  prompted 
to  severity;  but  reflecting,  that  what  was 
Leo  without  intention  to  be  heard  was  to  be 
as  only  thought,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  temporary 
tion,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to 
him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be 
Wted  with  the  breath  of  envy ;  and  after  the 
■ttem^  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire 
■f  revenge  utterljr  suppresseo,  passed  the  even- 
lug  not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
none  but  himself  was  conscious  of  the 


Thft  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered 
Mm  bqpnning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothing 
hupencd  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Seged,  till, 
hiMiing  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him»  he  recol- 
taBtod  that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had 
famed  tfie  niriit  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom 
|C€k>iaroa.  The  reflection  on  his  loss,  his  dis- 
laaour,  and  the  miseries  which  his  subjects  suf- 
llNd  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
ftlleflt  he  shook  off"  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and 
hMui  to  solace  himself  with  nis  usual  pleasure ; 
■ICmi  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by 
^MVmsirn  which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes 
■•d  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
le  pedfy  them  by  persuasion,  he  was  forced  to 
liaiioe  oy  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  8e^  was  awakened 
nrij  1^  an  unusual  hurry  m  the  apartments, 
inquiring  the  cause,  was  tola  that  the 
MS  Balkis  was  seized  with  sickness.  He 
J  uid,  calling  the  physicians,  found  that 
fcej  hid  HtUe  hope  of  her  recovery.  Here  was 
n  end  of  jollity ;  all  his  thoughts  were  now 
■Ml  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  closed  on  the 
^day. 
Pniiidi  were  the  days  which  8e^  of  Ehtione 


fati|[ue8  of  war,  and  the  cares  of  government 
This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  tp  future  ge> 
nerations,  that  no  man  hereafter  may  presume 
to  say,  **  This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  happiness." 


No.  206.]      Saturday,  March  7,  1752 

PrapoHH  nondmm  pndet,  atqut  tMUm  ttt  smiu, 

Ut  6m«  Mumma  ymt4$,  oiuiui  vtVert  fumdr*.        jut. 


Bat  harden'd  by  affronti,  and  11111  the  Mune, 

Lost  to  all  MiiM  of  honoar  mod  of  fame, 

ThoQ  vet  canat  love  to  hannt  the  f  reat  man'a  board, 

And  think  no  topper  food  but  inth  a  lord.      bowlss. 

When  Diogenes  was  once  asked,  what  kind  of 
wine  be  lik^  best,  he  answered,  *'  That  which 
is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others." 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never 
excited  any  general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  are 
many  who  resemble  him  in  his  taste  of  wine ; 
many  who  are  frugal,  though  not  abstemious ; 
whose  appetites,  though  too  powerful  for  reason, 
are  kept  under  restraint  by  avarice ;  and  to 
whom  all  delicacies  lose  their  flavour,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their  own  ex 
pense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  man 
ners,  and  inconstancy  of  life,  than  the  conflict  of 
opposite  vices  in  the  same  mind.  He  that  uni- 
formly pursues  any  purpose,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,  as  he 
may  always  find  associates  who  are  traveUing 
the  same  way,  is  countenanced  by  example,  and 
sheltered  in  the  multitude ;  but  a  man  actuated 
at  once  by  different  desires  must  move  in  a  di- 
rection peculiar  to  himself,  and  suffer  .that  re 
proach  which  we  are  naturally  inclined '  to  be- 
stow on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  this  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  prodneea 
wonderful  eflbrts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  diahaSi 
or  surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and  yet 
practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  ait 
which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind 
upon  them  whose  industry  or  judgment  haa 
enabled  them  to  attain  it  To  him,  indeed,  who 
is  content  to  break  open  the  chests,  or  mortgage 
the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may  huro 
the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut- 
tony is  an  easy  science ;  yet  we  often  hear  the 
votaries  of  luxury  boasting  of  the  elegance  whidi 
they  owe  to  the  taste  of  others ;  relating  with 
rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with  whi^  their 
cooks  and  caterers  supply  them ;  and  expecting 
their  share  of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  arts, 
and  the  civilizers  of  nations.  But  to  shorten 
the  way  to  convivial  happiness,  bj  eating  with- 
out cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in  few  hands,  bnt 
which  certainly  deserves  the  curiosity  of  those 
whose  principal  employment  is  their  dunner,  and 
who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  at- 
tempted this  scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater 
part  have  been  immediately  obUged  to  desist; 
and  some,  whom  their  first  attempts  flattered 
with  success,  were  reduced  by  decrees  to  a  few 
tables,  from  which  they  were  at  last  chased  to 
make  way  for  others ;  and,  having  long  habitn 
atad  thamaalvea  to  sapwfluoua  plinty,  grawkd 
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away  their  latter  years  in  discontented  compe- 
tence. 

None  enter  the  regions  of  luxury  with  higher 
expectations  tlian  men  of  wit,  who  imagine  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  welcome  to  that  com- 
pany whose  ideas  they  can  enlarge,  or  whose 
miaginations  they  can  elevate,  and  believe  them- 
selves able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth 
which  it  qualifies  them  to  produce.  Full  of  this 
opinion,  tney  crowd  with  little  invitation  wherc- 
ever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  repeat  their  visits,  being 
dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and 
keeping  the  privilege  of  livtng  at  luxurious 
houses  as  Gulosuius,  who,  after  thirty  years  of 
continual  revelry,  has  now  established,  by  un- 
controverted  prescription,  his  claim  to  partake 
of  every  entertainment,  and  whose  presence 
they  who  aspire  to  tlie  praise  of  a  sumptuous 
table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of  import- 
ance, by  sending  the  invitation  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. 

Gulosuius  entered  the  world  without  any 
eminent  degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to 
frequent  houses  where  persons  of  rank  resorted. 
By  being  often  seen,  he  became  in  time  known  ; 
and,  front  sitting  in  the  same  room,  wias  suftered 
to  mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill 
op  a  vacant  hour,  when  better  amusement  was 
not  readily  to  be  had.  From  the  cofiee-house  he 
was  sometimes  taken  away  to  dinner ;  and,  as 
no  man  refuses  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
be  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  eaual 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met  at  a  few  tables, 
he  with  less  difficulty  found  the  way  to  more,  till 
at  last  he  was  rep:ularly  expected  to  appear 
wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  feast, 
within  the  circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  he  was  thus  bv  accident  initiated  in 
Icoranr,  he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  re- 
tire from  a  life  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  there- 
fere  very  seriously  considered  how  he  might 
continue  it  Great  oualities  or  uncommon  ac- 
eompUshments  he  did  not  find  necessary  ;  for 
he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather  enforces 
respect  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he  thought 
no  folly  greater  than  that  of  losing  a  dinner  for 
any  other  gratification,  he  often  congratulated 
himself,  that  he  haid  none  of  that  disgusting  ex- 
cellence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness, 
and  condemns  its  possessors  to  the  society  of 
those  who  are  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as 
themselves. 

Gnlosnlus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his 
time  to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in 
philosophy  or  politics,  and  was  not  in  clanger  of 
injuring  his  interest  by  dogmatical  positions,  or 
violent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  with  earnest  attention  ;  and,  when 
either  speaker  ^ew  vehement  and  loud,  turned 
towards  him  with  eager  quickness,  and  uttered 
a  short  phrase  of  admiration,  as  if  surprised  by 
aoch  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  silent  concession,  he  generally 
preserved  m  either  controvertist  euch  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him  ra- 
ther to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
vented those  outrages  which  are  sometimes 
produced  bf  the  rage  of  defeat  or  petolance  of 
tfWIIipiw 


Gulosuius  was  never  embarrassed  bat  wbet 
he  was  required  to  deelare  hie  aentimentabdbit 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  to  which  lids  tke 
master  of  the  house  inclined  ;  for  it  was  hii  is- 
variable  rule  to  adopt  the  notions  of  those  tktt 
invited  him. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  msolcBOC  ol 
wealth  breaks  into  contemptooasoees,  or  the 
turbulence  of  wine  requires  a  vent ;  and  Guk^ 
sulus  seldom  fails  of  being  singled  out  ob  tmk 
emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  cxpenoKSt 
of  ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  SometaMtlsi 
lordship  finds  himself  inclined  to  exhibit  t 
specimen  of  raillery,  for  the  dWersian  of  .Ui 
guexts,  and  Gulosuius  always  snppbcs  kv 
with  a  subject  of  merrimenL  Bat  he  ku 
learned  to  consider  rudeness  and  indignities  tf 
familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  greater  fiee 
dom :  he  comforts  himself  that  those  who  treat 
and  insult  him  pay  for  their  laughter,  sad 
that  he  keeps  his  money  while  they  enjoy  th« 
jest 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  mm 
dish  from  every  course,  and  reconunemfiBf  it 
to  the  company,  with  an  air  so  decisive^  ttri 
no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  lla 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feast  a  kind  of  ^ 
tatorial  authority  ;  his  taste  becomes  the  stu^ 
ard  of  pickles  and  seasoning,  and  he  is  nmt- 
rated  by  the  professors  of  epicurism,  %m  the  cttf 
man  wno  unoerstands  the  niceties  of  cookciy. 

Whenever  a  new  sauce  is  imported,  or  tij 
innovation  made  in  the  culinary  system,  be  p» 
cures  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  the  meitsa> 
thentic  receipt ;  and,  by  commnnicatbif  kii 
knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  secfBcy, 
^ins  a  rigiit  of  tasting  his  own  dish  whcBewtf 
it  is  prepared,  that  he  may  tell  whether  bb  ^ 
rections  have  been  fully  understood. 

By  this  method  of  life  Gulosuius  baa  so  m 
pressed  on  his  imagination  the  dignity  of  fen^ 
mg,  that  he  has  no  other  tojnc  of  talk  or  tdb* 
ject  of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bOl «( 
fare;  he  measures  the  year  by  sullsmjw 
dainties.  The  only  common  places  of  bis  ■• 
nK>ry  are  his  meals ;  and  if  you  a^  Ua  it 
what  time  an  event  happened,  b«  coiwidf 
whether  he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  tarbot  «r 
venison.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  tlK»se  vki 
value  themselves  upon  sense,  learnings  or  |Mlj, 
speak  of  him  with  contempt ;  but  he  ooaMM 
them  as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  wbodi 
not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  sopptiii 
him  ;  and  declares  to  his  ftieods,  that  ha  is  Uh 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  buM 
every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yetdonlMftii 
estate. 


No.  207.]    TuBSDAT,  March  10,  175S. 

Soloe  t^Mtcentem  wtmtmrt  umrng  Cftnaa*  ac 
Ptecet  ad  extrewmm  ridendv. 

The  voice  of  reaton  criei  witk  wimiiDg  Ibrtib 
Loose  flrom  the  rapid  car  yoar  af«d  |mvm» 
Lest,  ill  the  race  derided,  Teft  behiad. 
He  drag  his  jaded  limbs  aad  burst  kia  wiad. 


Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enj 
that  we  are  always  impatient  of  the  T*""^ 
Attainment  is  followed  by  nedect,  and  fOff^ 
sion  by  di^goit ;  and  the  rodicioya 
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Cbe  Qreek  qNgrunmatnt  on  marriaAe  may  bo 
appbed  to  every  other  course  of  liie,  that  its 
two  ^ya  of  happiness  are  the  first  and  the  last 
Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
In  which  tlie  mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a 
nof^  undertaking.  From  the  tir.it  hint  that 
wakens  the  fancy  till  the  hour  of  actual  execu- 
tion, all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph 
and  felicity.  Every  hour  brings  additions  to 
the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedi- 
«■!  to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consec^uential 
.•dvaataget  not  hitherto  foreseen.    While  pre- 

£  rations  are  made,  and  materials  accumulated, 
y  glides  after  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
.•and  the  heart  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projectiiig,  that  many 
oontent  themselves  with  a  succession  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in 
the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what  they 
never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination 
with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  grossness  of  action,  with  great  diligence 
collMt  whatever  is  requisite  to  their  design,  and, 
'i^r  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in 
^rooMciu  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
cbeffifl. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 

^aome  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not 

wiiethcr  any  condition  could  be  preferred  to  that 

jo£  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own 

thoughts,  and  never  suffers  experience  to  show 

'lam  the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are 

4MMions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 

oonfidence  forsake  the  breast;  every  da^  brings 

'lli  task,  and  oflen  without  bringing  abilities  to 

.peiibrm  it;   difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty 

.perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exaspe- 

imtes,  or  neglect  depresses.    We  proceed  be- 

kCaiiae  we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design 

..that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain ; 

•half  as  expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  say 

.^aanle  of  siacrity  disappears,  we  are  compeUod 

.f^  implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to 

.patience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 

4hBt  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its 

^and ;  for  though  in  every  long  work  there  are 

:aonae  joyous  intervals  of  self-applause,  when  the 

^attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  facility,  and 

the  imagination   soothed  by  incidental  excel- 

leoces;    yet  the  toil  with  which  performance 

.liniggles  after  idea  is  so  irksome  ana  disgusting, 

.Apd  so  frequent  is -the  necessity  of  resting  below 

IJMf  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 

•Ifaeh,    that    seldom   any   man    obtains   more 

fiom  his  endeavours  than  a  painful  conviction 

J9i  his    defects,   and  a  continual  resuscitation 

j9£  desires  w^hich  he  feels   himself  unable  to 

gratify. 

80  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant 
4if  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  what- 
.arar  he  is  engag(M],  consoles  himself  with  the 
■iMMpe  of  change  ;  if  he  has  made  his  way  by  as- 
MmVr  to  public  employment,  he  talks  among 
i|b  niBiids  of  the  delignt  of  retreat ;  if,  by  the 
awBceadty  of  solitary  application,  he  is  secluded 
/ilem  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beating  heart 
J|i  I  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
Miiigs,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
lStoMaof^<ar  ■difpWjhhieshilitiet-oatba-imhrer- 


eal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction 
and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dan- 
gerous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascend- 
ant in  the  inind.  When  we  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  capable  of 
giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitation  in  our 
advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He 
that  has  cultivated  the  tree,  watched  the  swell- 
ing bud  and  opening  blossom,  and  pleased  him- 
self with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shoWcr  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till 
the  fruit  has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats 
his  own  <:ares  by  eagerness  to  tewaiid  them. 
When  we  have  diligently  laboured  for  any  pur- 
pose, we  are  willing  to  beheve  that  we  have  at- 
tained it,  and  because  we  have  already  done 
much,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to 
be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of 
the  attracting  body.  We  never  find  ourselves 
so  desirous  to  finish,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  when  we 
know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  This  unseason- 
able importunity  of  discontent  may  be  partly 
imputed  to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must 
always  oppress  those  more  whose  toil  has  been 
longer  continued  ;  but  the  greater  part  usually 
proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
ease  which  is  now  considered  as  within  reach, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes, 
we  cannot  sufier  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit, 
the  conclusion  falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  the  first  hooks  ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be 
degraded  by  the  imputation  of  human  failings, 
the  cause  of  this  declension  is  commonly  sought 
in  the  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  rea- 
sons are  given  why  in  the  defective  part  less  or- 
nament was  necessary,  or  less  could  be  admit- 
ted. But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, tliat  his  fancy  was  trred^  and  his  perse- 
verance broken  ;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be 
unfinished,  but  that,  when  he  saw  the  end  so 
near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate, 
the  heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considem- 
tions  which  once  concurred  to  kindle  the  ardour 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive  first  incited 
action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimulate  per- 
severance ;  since  he  that  might  have  Iain  fftill  at 
first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  afterwards 
desist  but  with  infamy  and  reproach.  He  whom 
a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good  could  en- 
courage to  set  difiicultics  at  defiance,  ought  not 
to  remit  his  vigour  when  he  has  almost  obtained 
his  reconipense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  enorts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship 
through  tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winds 
in  sight  of  land  ;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and 
scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neglect  the  hai^ 
vest 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  ar^ments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part 
of  an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  eflTaccd  or  per- 
plexed by  supervenient  images.  This  precept 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  series  of  lite :  no- 
thing is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not 
conclude  better  than  it  be^an.  It  is  not  sufii- 
dent  to  maintain  the  first  viffour ;  for  excellence 
lofse  its  efiect  upon  the  maa  by  cOstoiiii'M  li^t 
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after  a  time  ceaeee  to  dazzle.  Admiration  mast 
be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first  pro- 
daced  it,  and  bow  much  soever  is  given,  there 
must  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  re- 
mains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  im- 
pressions ;  but  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  man- 
kind to  admit  transcendant  merit,  that  though  it 
be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscar- 
riages by  any  subsequent  achievement,  however 
illustrious,  yet  the  reputation  raised  by  a  long 
train  of  success  may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single 
failure ;  for  weakness  or  error  will  be  always  re- 
membered by  that  malice  and  envy  which  it  gra- 
tifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which 
lassitude  and  negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon 
the  greatest  performances,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
portion caretully  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If 
the  desiffn  opmprises  many  parts,  equally  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only 
time  for  caution  is  before  we  engage ;  the  powers 
of  the  mind  must  be  then  impartially  estimated, 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  not  to  complete 
the  plan  is  not  to  have  begun  it ;  and  that  nothing 
is  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
fingle  acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy 
from  the  rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less 
scruple,  because  there  is  always  opportunity  to 
retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest 
we  expect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with 
which  noMMt  are  disposed  to  treat  themselves; 
and  in  the  hour  of  listlessness  imagine  that  the 
diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idleness  of 
another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  approbation 
will  be  continued  by  habit. 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the 
public  Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employ- 
ment, whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert 
his  former  activity  or  attention ;  let  him  not  en- 
deavour to  struggle  with  censure,  or  obstinately 
infest  the  stage  till  a  general  hiss  commands  him 
to  depart 


No.  80S.]    Saturday,  March  14, 175S. 

'  HfdKXttrof  iy^'  rl  /ti  &  xdru  IXxtr'  Sftov90i\ 
Oh)^  hui¥  nrtfvov»,  rois  ii  n*  irtaraitivoif 

ObSttf  nOr*  aMti  Koi  ira^  Utpfft^drji. 

OIOO.  LAIRT. 

Befone,  ye  blockheads,  HeracUtiu  cries, 
And  leere  my  leboora  to  the  leam'd  and  wise  { 
By  wU,  by  knowledge,  ftudiout  to  be  read, 
I  Morn  the  multitndie,  alire  and  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  plea- 
tares  and  sorrows,  has  likewise  concluded  the 
labours  of  the  Rambler.  Having  supported,  for 
two  years,  the  anxious  employment  of  a  period- 
ical writer,  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  I  have  now  determmed  to 
desist 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  declare,  since  justification  is  un- 
necessary when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  peN 
formances  will  raise  any  inquiry,  for  I  have 
never  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  public,  nor 
ean  boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  undertak- 
•af  I  hava  ban  animatiwl  by  the  r«wwds  of  tiie 


liberal,  thoearesMs  of  ibo  giORty  or  the  pniM 
of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  piide  b|[Ml^ 
mission,  or  malice  by  lamentation  ;  nor  talk  it 
reasonable  to  complain  of  neglect  from  ikosi 
whose  regard  I  never  solicited.  If  1  have  aot 
been  distinguished  by  the  distrikmtorB  of  litnsij 
honours,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  the  arts  by 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  vm 
teors  of  fashion  rise  and  fall,  without  aaj  at> 
tempt  to  add  a  moment  to  their  doration.  i  hnt 
never  complied  with  temporary  cuimmIj,  mt 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topie  of  ii 
day ;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  mssettiiMsbf 
living  characters :  in  my  papers,  no  man  csaU 
look  for  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praisss  si 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  pmi 
them,  whose  passions  left  them  leisore  fbra^ 
stracted  truth,  and  whom  virtae  coold  pieasslf 
its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  I  am  indebted  lor  eaeifr 
ragement,  and  to  others  f^  assistance.  Xk 
number  of  my  friends  was  never  fjeat,  botte 
have  been  such  as  would  not  solmr  ne  to  ikm 
that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  I  did  noC  M 
much  dejection  from  the  want  of  popularii^. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  freqiieal,flff 
acknowleogments  may  be  soon  despatcML  i 
can  restore  to  all  my  correspondents  th4r  fi^ 
ductions,  with  little  diminution  of  the  bdk  «f 
my  volumes,  though  not  without  tlie  lo«  «f 
some  pieces  to  which  particular  hooooit  hm 
been  paid. 

The  parts  frdm  which  I  claim  no  other 


than  that  of  having  given  them  an  opportHir 
of  appearing,  are  the  four  billets  in  thstM 
paper,  the  second   letter  in    the  fiftae■li^  te 
thirtieth,   the  forty-fourth,  the  ninetj 
and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the 
in  the  hundred  and  seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  mjrself  of  maorc^ 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  lor  tks  ir 
equality  of  my  compositions,  bdnff  no 
able  to  allege  the  necessity  of  gratifying  < 
spondents,  the  importunity  with  whioh  pa 
tion  was  solicited,  or  obstinacy  with  wliiek«» 
rection  was  rejected,  I  must  remain 
for  all  my  faults,  and  submit,  without  _ 
fuge,  to  the  censures  of  criticism,  which, 
ever,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soften  by  a  fbnsri 
deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  infifuenoe  «f  t 
patron.  The  supplications  of  an  author  nsfcr 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion ;  ud, 
thougn  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  gal^ 
it  can  afibrd  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  M* 
ness.  Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  pn^ 
pagation  of  truth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  fn 
the  confession  of  terrors  which  I  do  not  fesi; 
having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  fi^ 
tue,  1  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the 
of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have 
times  spoken  of  myself,  would  perhaps  leqait 
an  apology,  were  it  not  extenuated  by  theeiaa^ 
pie  of  those  who  have  published  essays  bdsft 
me,  and  by  the  privilege  which  every  napMbsi 
writer  has  been  hitherto  allowed.  "  A  nukf* 
says  Castiglione,  "  confers  a  right  of  actiof  sai 
speakinff  with  less  restraint,  even  whsa  Iki 
wearer  happens  to  be  known.**  Ho  that  ii  dS» 
covered  without  his  own  cool  '  "^ 

■OHM  indulfeoM^  and  aaaol  b«  ] 
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r  thoM  nXjea  or  firolics  which  hb  dis- 
]8t  prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

have  been  cautious  lest  this  oiTence 
«  freauently  or  grossly  committed ;  for, 
fthe  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with 
as  with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become 
ly.  I  have  always  thought  it  the  dttty  of 
ymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected 
reafier  known. 

nrilling  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes  that, 
cting  these  papers  I  am  not  preparing, 
ature  life,  either  shame  or  repentance. 
A  are  happily  imagined,  or  accurately 
,  that  tne  same  sentiments  have  not 
lea  recurred,  or  the  same  expressions 
» frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  confi- 
I  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant.  He 
idemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
U  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention 
id,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagina- 
erwhelmed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
I,  a  body  languishing  with  disease :  he 
Nir  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
tboughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
ling  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer 
It  to  examine  or  reduce, 
tover  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  man- 
have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve 
idness.  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our 
e  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
tUoQuial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms, 
Bguiar  combinations.  Something,  per- 
Eave  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
A^and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its 
•  When  common  words  were  less 
\  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
,  I  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  philo- 
^  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but 
rely  admitted  any  word  not  authorised 
er  writers ;  for  1  believe  that  whoever 
jbe  English  tongue  in  its  present  extent, 
tlile  to  express  his  thoughts  without  far- 
p  firom  other  nations. 
haa  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
or  piety,  I  have  allotted  a  few  papers  to 
•potts  of  imagination.    Some,  perhaps. 


may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest  excellence  is 
harmless  merriment ,  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the 
severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  reUeved,  and  that  he  is  driven  by  the 
sternness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  more 
cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  suborainate  and  instru- 
mental arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  general 
exclamation  I  have  carefully  avoided,  by  assert- 
ing nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishing 
allmy  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and 
evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so 
studious  of  novelty  or  surprise,  as  to  depart 
wholly  firom  all  resemblance ;  a  fault  wnich 
writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  the^  may  raise,  as  the  occaaon  requires, 
either  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlargement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  some  exag- 
geration to  burlesque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  fur- 
ther from  reality,  thev  become  less  useful,  be- 
cause their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carriea  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  manners ;  he  finds  in 
himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  him  ; 
and,  though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformed. 

The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been 
able  to  execute  my  own  mtentions,  will  be  found 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity, without  any  accommodation  to  Ite  licen- 
tiousness and  levity  of  the  present  age.  I  there- 
fore look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 
pleasure,  which  no  blame  or  praise  of  man  can 
diminish  or  augment.  I  shall  never  envy  the 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers,  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth. 

Celestial  powen ;  thmt  piety  ref  trd, 
From  yott  my  leboan  wait  their  Uit  rsward. 
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every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  deficient  in  her  praises ;  Milton  has  ob- 
served of  the  Night,  that  it  is  "  the  pleasant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent" 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pay  particular  homage  to  Night,  since  they  are 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  for  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votaries  are  the  sons  of  luxury :  who  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest ; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  commenc- 
ing when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titudes, and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unwelcome  variety ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility ;  and  revel  in  the  soU  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  **  more 
shadowy  set  off  the  face  of  things.'' 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  custom,  which,  as  Ramazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  ma^  be 
puton  from  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
BO  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied  :  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  wc  could 
cease  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  without 
sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuat- 
ing state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else, 
a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  miser- 
able beings  whom  Swifl  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  **  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality.*' 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence ;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 

2ui«t  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  en- 
ured without  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence :  Homer^  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  of- 
fice worthv  of^  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  to  lay 
Ulysses  asleep  when  landed  on  Pheeacia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  scarce  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  sleep :  yet  this  appears  from  the 
bad  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  small  a  respite  for  a  mind 
so  vigorously  and  intensely  employed :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore^  that  ho  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more :  since  by 
this  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blaze 
of  a  C9met,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifleen  or  sixteen 
hours  in  study :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re-^ 
ported  it  has  never  been  done:  others  have  done 
It  for  a  short  time  only;  and  of  the  rest  it  ap- 
p&fl^  that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
opmtions  as  required  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  drudjgery  of  collating  copies, 
comparingr  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 
aoemnulating  oonipUations. 


Men  of  study  and  imaginrntpon  are  {tt^anAj 
upbraided  by  the  industrious  Mid  plodfiM  sni 
or  care,  witn  passing  too  great  a  pait  m  Aor 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  dtnead 
sleep  seem  not  to  remember,  that  tbon^  imnri 
be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawhog  aboot 
before  the  break  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said 
tfiat  they  are  perfectly  awake  ;  they  ezbaost  do 
Spirits,  and  reouire  no  repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid  u 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  are  known  to  Eft 
only  by  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotiTe  &cd> 
ty,  and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to 
"  drag  their  slow  length  along." 

Man  has  been  long  known  iMDong  ph3osD' 
phers  by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or 
epitome  of  the  world  :  the  resemblance  bet«ren 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  lalbsil 
observer,  be  detailed  to  many  parHoaltfi ;  wd 
to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  speculatist  I  koor 
not  in  which  of  these  two  classes  I  riiaD  h 
ranged  for  observing,  that  as  the  total  qutnii^ 
of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  oosmiii 
the  year  to  every  region  of  the  eardi  is  tk 
same,  though  distributed  at  various  times  asdii 
different  portions :  so,  perhaps,  to  each  iadiii- 
dual  of  tne  human  species,  nature  has  ordsiod 
the  same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep; 


though  divided  by  some  into  a  total  mueic 
and  vi£orous  exertion   of  their  facuraei^  asd 


blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of 
encc,  in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  re 
ing,  in  which  they  either  think  without  actiao, 
or  act  without  thought 

The  poets  are  generally  well  aflFected  to  sleep: 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  i» 
spite  from  thought;  and  gladly  resign  Cke» 
selves  to  that  gentle  power,  who  notoal^b^ 
stows  rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happiv 
regions,  where  patrons  are  always  kind,  ui 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  thej  §■ 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imaginatm%  ii4 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  thebr  pnl^ 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetratittg  psrt  ^ 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wiUi^ 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  and  di^ 
tresses  that  are  perpetually  preying  ontfae  kiji 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspieal^ 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  gM  li 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospsel,  ud 
lose  in  a  short  insensibility  the  rememtwaoce  ef 
others*  miseries  mnd  their  own.  The  hero  hum 
higher  hope,  than  that,  after  haTing  TO^td  \^ 

§ions  after  legions^  and  added  king£»m  to  laqg^ 
om,  he  shall  retire  to  milder  hmppinesi,  ui 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  witordbe 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  happiness,  than  ikti, 
tSwr  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  it> 
searches,  and  fatigued  his  ^ncy  in  booidlea 
excursions,  he  shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tn»> 
quillity  of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  have  been  least  ^^mm^  l» 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  ms^ 
Statins  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  aasafe^ 
and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  WKf 
discover  by  that  pathetic  ilkvocation.  wUdi  hi 
poured  out  in  his  wakiai^  nights :  and  that  Cow- 
ley among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  w^ 
litude,  did  not  foivet  to  number  the  pmifefi  ii 
sleeping  without  custuibanoe,  we  may  leanfiMi 
the  rank  that  he  assigns  among'  ttm  ^tB  «f  w^ 
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na  to  tha  poopj,  "  wl 

*,  "oTCi  theMdaofci 

ttn  Baj  be  eaaity  amtiitled,  and  Uut  bread  and 

map  n»j  be  found  logcLhec." 


JTcmAwnli 


n*  wtUlrtmwIw  ihlnki  1  field 
Ftwafcoc.  lo  ih.  -.ll-^lotu'd  fi.ld, 

Aid  loidoro  Iht  ircmln;  •ulh,' 
Bbt  bHla  Um  poppy  blow. 

Theg<ddu<»wDi<riH, 
-Thri.»wilhlh«  lir<->upponuif  (fHo," 
ah*  emd,  "ih.  .ol<u»  o?ih.»tU. 

Tha  cordial  oT  lui  e/u. 

And  kata  lo  ftu  Ilia  rut."  c.  i. 

Sleep,  thererore,  ai  the  chief  of  ail  nrlhlj 
lowng*,  is  justl]'  ippropnaled  to  induitryand 
mpetance  ;  the  refreshing  real,  and  the  peace- 
i  night,  are  Ibe  portion  only  nf  him  who  lies 
own  weary  with  honest  labour,  and  free  from 
M  fumes  of  indigeated  luiury ;  it  is  tlie  just 
DOia  of  laiinesa  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive 
ndtMltease,  and  drowsy  without  tranijuillily. 

Sleep  has  been  oflen  mentioned  as  the  imase  of 
nthi  "so  like  it,"  aayi  SirThomaa  Blown, 
'  tbati  dare  not  tiust  it  without  my  pravers  ^" 
Mr  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  '  "~ 


present  the  reader  ooIt  with 

occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  seen  me.  Sir,  in  the  lenith  of  my 
<[lor7,  not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
nil-cheering  sun;  but  Uke  another  Phaeton, 
scorching  and  blastinji:  every  thing  round  me. 
I  shall  proceed,  Iherelore,  to  finiab  my  career, 
nnd  pass  as  rapidly  aa  paasible  through  the  re- 
inaining  viciasiludea  of  my  life. 

When  I  firet  began  to  be  in  want  of  monev,  I 
inade  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The 
iiewapapere  were  perpetually  ottering  directions 
(O  men,  who  acemed  to  have  no  other  business 
Than  to  gather  heapa  of  gold  for  those  who  placa 
iheir  supreme  felicity  in  acnlleriDg  iL  I  posted 
Away,  iberefoie,  to  one  of  thcae  adveniserr,  who 
by  hjs  proposals  aeemed  to  deal  in  thousiuidB : 
and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  lo  Rnd,  that  this 
^ncral  benefactor  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from 
myself  and  a  repulable  housekeeper,  or  for  a 
longer  time  than  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  eo  bad  with  me,  aj  that  1 
needed  to  solicit  aurety  for  thirty  poundi:  yet 
|Hinly  from  [he  greedincaa  that  extravagance  al- 
vrays  produces,  and  partly  from  a  desire  of  see- 
ing the  humour  of  a  petty  uauier,  a  character  of 
irhich  1  had  hitherto  lived  in  ignorance,  I  con- 
Jeseended  to  listen  to  hialcrma.  He  proceeded 
lo  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  eitoitioner;  and  assured 
me,  that  1  should  Iind  him  extremely  moderate 
111  his  demands:  ha  was  not,  indeed,  certain 
ihal  he  could  furnish  me  with  the  whole  sum, 
ibr  people  were  at  this  particular  time  eitiemelj 

preasing  and  importunate  for  rr —    "" 

had  the  appearance  of  a    '" 

■      lie<     ■■   - 
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TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

lUit,  Marth  34JA. 


iw  land  you  the  sequel  of  my  story  :  whict:    Mrs.  Sqi 


ay  what  Ke  could 
iDthrei    ' 


"do,  ^1' 


give  n 


At  the  eipiralion  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
im  again  ;  and  waa  again  informedof  the  great 
demand  for  money,  andlhal  "money  waa  money 
now ;"  he  then  advised  me  lo  be  punctual  in  my 
[wyment,  as  that  might  induce  him  to  befriend 
me  hereafter ;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  do- 
ducting  at  the  rate  of  Eve  and  thirty  |Kr  cm!., 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  modera- 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  tlie  various  prvctjcea 
a(  usurioua  oppression  ;  but  cannot  omit  my 
Iranaaction  with  Squeeze  od  Tower-hill,  who, 
Snding  me  a  young  man  of  eonaidetable  ei- 
KCtations,  employed  an  agent  to  persuade  me  to 
Emrrow  five  hundred  poands,  to  be  refunded  bj 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  Mr  cent,  during 
[he  joint  lives  of  hia  daugbter  Nancy  Squeeia 
and  myaetf    The  ne^ociator  came  prepared  It 


necessity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  ;  "  be  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness  ;  he  would  try  to 

eittemelv  cautioui,"  In  three  daya  he  came  to 
tell  me,  tliat  hia  endeavours  had  been  ineffectual, 
Mr,  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  hfe; 
hut  that  there  waa  one  eipedier" ' 


Hd  Dot  been  ao  long  delayed,  if  I  could  hi 


Id  influence  '■ 


!r  buabaitd,a 


good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compliineilt 


_„>ht  myself  to'i(^aaine,'that  any  real  impa-  1 1  wuted  that  altemooiT  on  Mra.  Sqneeie,  and 
teM  was  fait  fof  the  fate  of  Misargyrus  i  who  I  poured  out  beforeherthe  flaUenaawtaichiuullr 
kMtnvdM  iioinb««ten  traeb.  to  nuaeiy,  tod  | gain Mcwa  to  tank  and  beu^i  Ididaotthn 
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know,  that  there  arc  places  in  which  the  onlj 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  credit  with 
a  jeweller,  I  af^erward^  procured  a  ring  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  1  humbly  presented,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old 
inend  whispered  me,  that  he  would  never  make 
a  dry  bar^in  :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  ta- 
vern. Nme  times  we  met  on  the  affair ;  nine 
times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  cla- 
ret ;  and  nine  guineas  1  gave  the  agent  for  good 
offices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  paying  ten 
per  cent,  advance ;  and  at;  the  tenth  meeting  gave 
another  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

Others  who  styled  themselves  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it  I  amused  myself  with 
despoiling  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appear- 
ance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  sus- 
{>icions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
avoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
about  me  to  prevent  the  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I  com- 
forted myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  had  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
ing excuses,  and  raisrrtg  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
ma  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me 
eighty  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  at- 
torney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
which  he  solicited  mo  to  take  when  I  had  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  impor- 
tunate demands,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who 
a  few  months  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
nusc  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  mc.  I  Hved 
in  continual  terror,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  at  me  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, **  Let  him  wlio  sleeps  too  much,  borrow 
Uie  pillow  of  a  debtor:*'  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion kept  me  long  waking;  and  when  I  had 
closed  my  eyes,  I  was  pursued  or  insulted  by 
visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
ffhifls  I  had  reduced  tnyself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  foll^  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  m  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  time  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper  ;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  afler  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seducea,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  bc- 
bff  squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marriage ;  a  scheme  which,  I 
flttttered  myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress 
wonld  have  made  me  thmk  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal ; 
«nd  accordiuglv  nzed  my  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
Simper*    I  had  now  paid  her  mx  or  aeven  viaits ; 


and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  genlfe> 
man  and  a  rake,  that  I  made  no  doubt  that  both 
her  person  and  fortune  would  soon  be  mine. 

At  this  critical  time.  Miss  Gripe  called  iipoe 
me,  in  a  chariot  bought  with  my  money,  aad 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of 
affluence  lavished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  wmild 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff 
offered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
disguised  in  a  livery ;  and  taking  mv  sword  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  aJmiring  tlM 
workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  ne^ 
as  the  debt  Mas  too  considerable  for  paymeDtor 
bail:  I  therefore  sutfcred  myself  to  oeimmedh 
ately  conducted  to  jail 

Veaiibulum  ante  ipsvmprimitqme  in /kmeihn$  Onif 
Lucius  et  ultriccs  p^suere  cvbiiia  rwtf ; 
Pallentegque  habitant  morbi,  trittisque  9emeetMif 
Et  melus,  ct  malcsuada  ftutuSt  et  turpis  egutat. 

▼at. 
Just  in  the  irate  and  in  the  jsws  of  hell, 
Kevcngpful  cures  and  sullen  sorrows  dwell 
And  pale  disciuiea,  and  rrpininir  a^e ; 
Want,  fear,  and  famine*!  unrcciited  rafe. 

Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful:  apmoi 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  tliose,  who  enooreit 
in  a  good  cause :  let  your  imagination,  therdfoit^ 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  wofds  to 
express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  attended  with  reproach  and  mh 
miny,  of  involuntar}'  association  with  the  nkm 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  tM 
abandoned  for  society,  but  being  now  freed  fim 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  ikm 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  like  mjw^ 
imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  than  hat- 
dened  :  with  these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  tboM 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  someacoooC 
from  your  humble  servant, 

MlSARGTROI. 


No.  45.]    TuBSDAT,  April  10,  1753* 

JfvJla  fidet  regni  $ociit,  ornnisqtu  p^testat 
Impatietu  coiuorti*  erit 

fl 

No  faith  of  partnenhip  dominion  owns : 
Still  discord  hovers  o*er  divided  thrones. 


It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  pl» 
sible  in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reawl 
to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberleaa  pngodi 
that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretical  ifO> 
ciousness,  few  have  served  any  other  purpoM 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contnvoa 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  ai 
absurd  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  ainea  tfct 
properties  of  air  have  been  better  undenlood^ 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspniif 
wits  in  the  last  century,  who  began  todoatvpoi 
their  glossv  plumes,  and  fluttered  with  ii 
tieuce  for  the  hour  ot  their  departure : 


PerewU  vestige  mOk 

Antefugmm^  abteuUm^tuftrit^mgiawi^mlMa 

Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  alreadj  crost. 
ABd,erelMicarta,athoasadolepaari|gsl:     tm 
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AmoDg  the  fallacies  which  only  experience 
can  detect,  there  are  some  of  which  scarcely  ez- 
peiieoce  itself  can  destroy  the  influence  ;  some 
which,  by  a  captivating  show  of  indubitable  cer- 
tainty, are  perpetually  gaining  upon  the  human 
mind;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  alreadv, 
and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  double 
vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is.  the 
expectation  of  great  performances  by  confede- 
rated strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has 
carefully  observed  how  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  ope- 
ration the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
mulating power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
Ibrraer  ages,  who  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dcbarreo  from  happiness  by  obstacles 
which  one  united  effort  would  have  so  easily 
surmounted. 

But  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  different 
•  apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  jar- 
nag  interests  of  men,  will  scarcely  permit  that 
many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end  ;  and  of  the 
•everal  means  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
as  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
Ins  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  lohg 
aeries  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  drawn  offTby  present  gratifications  : 
aome  will  loiter  because  others  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter:  and  if 
Qocethey  come  within  prospect  of  success  and 
profit,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
aome  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest  their 
labours  should  chieffy  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

The  history  of  mankind   informs  us  that  a 
■in^  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confe- 
deracy.  States  of  diff*erpnt  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  imited  for  a 
time  by  common  distress^  and  in  the  ardour  of 
self  preservation  fall  unanimously  upon  an  ene- 
nj,  by  whom  they  arc  all  equally  endangered. 
'     Bat  if  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
'     will  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union  :  success 
'     ami  miscarriages  will    be  equally  destructive  : 
'     after    the  conquest  of  a    province,    they  will 
"     miarrel  in  the  division  ;  af\er  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
■    all  will  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
^     abandoning  the  rest 

•  .  From  the  impossibility  of  conffning  numbers 
lo  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing 
aubjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  from 
tiie  many  to  the  few,  because  the  few  are  more 
vigilant  and  consistent;  it  still  contracts  to  a 
amaller  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  in  a  single 
peraon. 

Thus  all  the  forms  of  governments  instituted 


among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy ;  and  power,  however  diffused  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor 
ruption,  commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  There  never  appear,"  says  Swift,  "  mora 
than  ff  ve  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age  ;  but  if 
they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  be- 
fore them."  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probabiUtj. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  intellectual 
survey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choose  different 
objects  of  pursuit :  as  they  see  ipore  ways  to  the 
same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to 
travel  together;  as  each  is  better  qualified  to 
form  an  independent  scheme  of  private  great- 
ness, he  will  reject  with  greater  obstinacy  the 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  ieM 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  constitute  the  universe,  ara 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contraiy 
forces ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained 
from  deserting  their  orbits,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  tlie  immensity  of  heaven  ;  and  held 
offT  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per^ 
haps  discovered  in  the  motions  of  men  :  we  ara 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination  :  we  ara 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  separation 
from  them  ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  con- 
tact by  pnvate  interests. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  diflTeraDt  ar- 
rangement of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  politicians, 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuous,  may 
easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  tne  happiness  of  our 
world  would  be  promoted  by  a  difllerent  tendency 
of  the  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a 
slight  and  superficial  observer,  that  manjr  thinn 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  effTected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  little  reflection 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easily 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  since 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and 
unanimity  to  unanimity:  and  instead  of  the 
present  petty  competition^  of  individuals  or 
single  families,  multitudes  would  be  supplanting 
multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  against 
thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  the  learned :  the  rest  o^  the  world 
have  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
together  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  surely  not 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hap- 
piness in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  from 
nnding  in  variety  ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munificence 
of  founders  and  patrons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  means  to  roll  her  apple 
into  the  banqnetting  chamber  of  the  goddesMf, 
has  had  the  address  to  scatter  her  laurela  m  tha 
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Beminaries  of  Iearnin|r.  The  friendship  of  stu- 
dents and  of  beauties  is  for  the  most  part  equally 
sincere,  and  equally  durable:  as  both  depend  for 
happiness  on  the  regard  of  others,  on  that  of 
which  the  value  arises  merely  from  comparison, 
they  are  both  exposed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
and  both  incessantly  employed  in  schemes  to  in- 
tercept the  praises  of  each  other. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  intending  to  inculcate 
that  this  confinement  of  the  studious  to  studious 
companions,  has  been  wholly  without  advantage 
to  the  public:  neighbourhood,  where  it  does  not 
conciliate  friendship,  incites  competition ;  and 
he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  where  he  had  no  rival  to  dread, 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  inferiority  to 
incessant  endeavours  ader  great  attainments. 

These  stimulations  of  honest  rivalry  are,  per- 
haps, the  chief  effects  of  academies  and  societies ; 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  labours, 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of 
an  individual,  that  owes  notliing  to  his  colleagues 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to 
write,  because  the  rest  are  writing,  and  the  scorn 
of  obscurity  while  the  rest  are  illustrious. 


No.  60.]    Saturday,  April  28,  1753. 

^;ttieun^  turpi fraude  temelinnotuit, 

Etiamn  ventnt  dieit,  amittitfidem.  prsd. 

The  wretch  that  often  has  deceived, 
Tbouf  h  truth  ho  speaks,  is  ne'er  believed. 

When  Aristotle  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  ?  he  replied, 
"Not  to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the 
truth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  virtue  it  might  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  should  be  restrained 
b^  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that 
disgraces  numan  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  applause  and  association ;  the  corrupter 
of  virgin  innocence  sees  himself  envied  by  the 
men,  and  at  least  not  detested  by  the  women  ; 
the  drunkard  may  ea6il)r  unite  with  beings,  de- 
voted like  himself  to  noisy  merriments  or  silent 
insensibility,  who  will  celebrate  his  victories  over 
the  novices  of  intemperance,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  his  prowess,  and  tell  with 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whom  unsuccessful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave ;  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut^throat  have  their  followers, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
■tratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  6deUty  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disowned ; 
he  has  no  domestic  consolations  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind  ;  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  my  stand  in 
the  place  of  virtues :  but  is  given  up  to  the  hisses 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without 
apologist.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  false- 
hood, to  be  equally  detested  by  the  good  and  bad : 
"  The  devils,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  do 
not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  necessary 
to  all  societies :  nor  can  the  society  of  hell  sub- 
list  without  it.** 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime'thus  general- 
ly detested,  ihonld  be  generally  ayoided ;  at  least 


that  none  should  expose  himself  to  mshstcd 
and  unpitied  infamy,  without  an  adequate  teap^ 
ation  ;  and  that  to  guilt  so  easily  detected,  sad 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  **""p»t*r> 
would  not  readily  be  found. 

Yet  so  it  is  in  defiance  of  censure  and  eoB> 
tempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated  :  and  scaredj 
the  most  vigilant  and  uniemitted  circumepectioo 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  fron 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  ess 
scarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  iojsiy 
to  him  or  profit  to  themselves :  even  wbeie  tk 
subject  of  conversation  could  not  haye  bees  ei* 
pected  to  put  the  passions  in  motion,  or  to  ban 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  mahfjnitT, 
sufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  repntstin 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  yalne  il, « 
to  overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  wcik 
might  be  its  influence. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  diatiugwA- 
ed  lies  into  their  several  classes,  accorduf  li 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity ;  but  thn 
have,  I  think,  generally  omittc»  that  wlydis 
most  common,  and,  perhaps,  not  least  raisdiie^ 
ous:  which,  since  the  moralists  have  not  gives  il 
a  name,  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  lie  of  Mmlj^ 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  Ai 
falsehoods  which  every  man  perceives  hoodr 
playing  upon  his  ear,' and,  perhaps,  most  Jl 
those  that  are  propagated  with  success.  Ts  th 
lie  of  commerce,  and  the  he  of  malice,  the  ntl6n 
is  so  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  negtigodj 
or  implicitly  received ;  suspicion  is  always  wil^ 
ful  over  the  practices  of  interest ;  and  wbatefs 
the  hope  of  gain,  or  desire  of  mischief^  can  pnsHt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  eqauly 
cogent  incited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleases  fae^ 
self  with  such  slight  gratifications,  and  looks  fa^ 
ward  to  pleasure  so  remotely  consequentml,  tlHt 
her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her 
are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  oAen  suffered  to 

pursued  by  suspicion,  because    he  that 

watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  rest ;  fifisi 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  infiiMNs; 
some  opportunity  of  time  and  place  ia  neeeamy 
to  their  agency  ;  but  scarce  any  man  ia  absCracl> 
ed  one  moment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  bi^  li 
whom  truth  affords  no  gratifications,  is  geocnBf 
inclined  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  "TM 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  superior  li 
others,  though  it  were  only  in  having  seen  wht/L 
they  have  not  seen.**  Such  an  accidental 
tage,  since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor 
dignity,  one  would  think  should  not  be 
so  much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yet 

vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  produces  inn 

narratives,  all  equally  false ;  but  more  or  km 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  eonfidtsci 
of  the  relater.    How  many  may  a  man  of  diis- 
sive  conversation  count   among  his  aoq|aaiil^ 
ances,  whose   lives  have  been    signalisfld  ty 
numberless  escapes ;  who  never  cross  the  river 
but  in  a  storm,  or  take  a  journey  in  the  coaoHy 
without  more  adventures  than  befell  the  ku^fcl^ 
errant  of  ancient  times  in  pathless  forests  or  cs> 
chanted  castles !    How  many  must  he  kooir,l9 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  oeaf' 
rence ;  and  for  whom  nature  b  hourly  «oi*^~  ' 
wonders  invisible  to  every  other  eye,  only  is 
ply  them  with  subjects  of  ooovenatioB  7 
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Oclien  there  are  thet  amiise  themselves  with 
the  dbsemination  of  falsehood,  at  greater  hazard 
of  deteetion  and  disgrace ;  men  marked  out  by 
Home  lucky  planet  for  universal  confidence  and 
ftiendshipi,  who  have  been  consulted  in  every 
itiiRculty,  intrusted  with  every  secret,  and  sum- 
moned to  every  transaction  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
Micity  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
noisy  informatioa ;  to  still  doubt,  and  overbear 
opposition,  with  certain  knowledge  or  authentic 
mteliigence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with  a  strong 
memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the  oracle 
of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  discovers  his 
impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trolled  authority ;  for  if  a  public  question  be 
started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate  ;  if  a  new 
ftahion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance  ;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he 
has  patronized  the  author,  and  seen  his  work 
in  manuscript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be 
condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate, 
and  endeavoured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will 
dare  to  contradict  a  man  who  reports  from  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and 
affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  7 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
lor  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  ti- 
midity and  caution ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
liar  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one 
Story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
anofther  less  probable;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
tn^ih  over  tacit  credulity,  till  pride  or  reason 
liss  op  against  him,  and  ms  companions  will  no 
longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 

A  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  mtend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
and  are  led  off  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  upon  truth :  their  narratives 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of 
tMr  courage,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity, 
Ihsir  fiimiliarity  with  the  learned,  or  their'recep- 
tion  among  the  great ;  they  are  always  bribed 
by  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  su- 
perior to  those  that  surround  them,  and  receiv- 
mg  the  homage  of  silent  attention,  and  envious 
admiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  by 
less  visible  gratifications;  the  present  age  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the 
eonsciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  any  ^in  or  glory  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme 
pleasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play-house  or 
Ow  park,  and  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
dsseription  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed  ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to 
work  again,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbe- 
IT  or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
tme  and  place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a 
JMt  of  greater  effect,  and  lonj^r  duration  :  if  he 
mes  his  scene  at  a  proper  distance,  he  may  for 
sereral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  hus- 
band, or  a  motinr  for  her  son ;  and  please  him- 


self with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  ad- 
dress some  addition  is  made  to  the  miseries  of  life. 
There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  of  Scotland, 
by  which  Uasing-makinr  was  capitally  punished. 
I  am,  indeed,  far  from  desiring  to  increase  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  they  who  destroy  the  confi- 
dence of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence, 
and  interrupt  the  security  of  life ;  harass  the 
delicate  with  shame,  and  perplex  the  timorous 
with  alarms ;  might  very  properly  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-post  or  pillory ;  since  many  are  so  in- 
sensible of  right  and  wrong,  that  they  have  no 
standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 

No.  53.J      Tuesday  Mat  8,  1753 

QKU71W  »uotpatimur  mams.  visa* 

Each  hu  his  lot,  and  bean  the  fate  he  drew, 


Sir, 


Fleetj  May  6. 


In  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address 
you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery. — 
In  this  place,  from  which  business  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gathered 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promise  :  but  since  1  find  myself 

f)laced  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  where  I  am  no 
ess  neglected  by  you  than  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, I  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  solicitation, 
but  stole  early  this  evening  from  between  gloomy 
sullenness,  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve ;  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stalnonfand  bred 
horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at  first  very  suc- 
cessful, and  gained  several  of  the  king^s  plates, 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  value. — 
At  last,  however,  he  discovered,  that  victory 
brought  him  more  honour  than  profit :  resolving, 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  he  re- 
plenished his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  be- 
came on  a  suoden  a  daring  better,  and  resohnng 
not  to  trust  a  Jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  his 
horse  himself,  aistsnced  two  of  his  competitors 
the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  by  forc- 
ing his  horse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  re- 
paired, and  some  friends  that  had  no  souls  ad- 
vised him  to  give  over  ;  but  Ned  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  in- 
creased his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and 
rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  reputa- 
tion, ne  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockeys, 
and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets 
by  his  example,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
laying  openly  on  one  horse,  and  secretly  on 
the  other.    iNed  was  now  so  sore  of  growinf 
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rich,  that  he  involved  his  estate  in  a  third  mort- 
gage, borrowed  money  of  all  his  friends,  and 
risked  his  whole  fortune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  He 
mounted  with  beating  heart,  started  fair,  and 
won  the  first  heat :  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was 
pushing  against  the  foremost  of  his  rivals,  his 
girth  broke,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  be- 
tore  he  was  dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  bai- 
liffs fastened  upon  him,  and  he  saw  Newmarket 
no  more.  His  daily  amusement  for  four  years 
has  been  to  blow  tlie  signal  for  starting,  to  make 
imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay 
Lincoln,  and  to  form  resolutions  against  trusting 
another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  girth. 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Mr.  Timotliy  Snug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impenetrable  se- 
crecy. His  father  died  with  the  reputation  of 
more  wealth  than  he  possessed ;  Tim,  therefore, 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginary ;  but  being  a 
man  of  refined  policy,  and  knowing  how  much 
honour  is  annexed  to  riches,  he  resolved  never  to 
detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  furnished  his  house 
with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  with  profu- 
sion, encouiaged  every  scheme  of  costly  plea- 
sure, spoke  of.  petty  losses  with  neghgence, 
and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his 
doors,  had  proclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Anoliicr  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who,  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  considered  that  literature  could  not  be 
had  without  expense  ;  masters  would  not  teach 
for  nothing;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and 
read,  it  would  sell  for  Httle.     Jack  was,  therefore, 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler;  and  when 
this  acquisition  was  made,  was  left  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  kitchen   and  the  stable,  where  he 
beard  no  chme  censured  but  covetousness  and 
distrust  of  poor  honest  servants,  and  where  all 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house-keeping, 
and  a  free  heart.     At  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  his 
family :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler, 
ordered  his  groom  to  provide  hay  and  corn  at 
discretion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  do- 
mestics to  keep  bis  house  open  to  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  convey- 
ed hither,  without  having  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  his  patrimony  either  honour  or  pleasure,  or 
obtained  any  other  gratification  than  that  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxu- 
ry and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Comhill,  and 
passed  eight  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  with- 
out any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  alderman :  but  then,  by 
•ome  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
■tanding,  he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, despised  the  conversation  of  pedlars  and 
atock-jobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  re- 

E'ons  of  gayety,  in  quest  of  company  suited  to 
8  taste.  The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him 
for  sport,  and  afterwards  for  interest ;  some 
found  their  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into 
his  pockets ;  the  man  of  adventure  was  equip- 
ped from  his  shop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune; 
And  he  had  lometimea  the  honour  to  haye  his  se- 


curity accepted  when  hb  friends  were  in  dis* 
tress.  Elated  with  these  assodatsons,  he  son 
learned  to  neglect  his  shop ;  and  having  diawa 
his  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  the  neeec- 
sity  of  leasing  men  of  honour  for  trifling  debt% 
he'has  been  forced  at  last  to  retire  hither,  tiU  hit 
friends  can  procure  him  a  post  at  court 

Another  that  ioins  in  the  same  mess  is  Bob 

Cornice,  whose  ufe  has  been  spent  in  fittiag  op 

a  house.     About  ten  years  ago.  Bob  purchased 

the  country  habitation  of  a  bankrupt :  the  mac 

shell  of  a  building  Bob  holds  no  great  matter; 

the  inside  is  the  test  of  eleganee.     Of  this  booM 

he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  be  somnomd 

twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  19  te 

floors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  the  viii- 

scot,  drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  ahow 

ed  the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  ui 

cast  the  whole  fabric  into  a  new  form:  hii  aes 

care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted,  his  pai* 

nels  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved :  eicij 

thiAg  was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  Bob% 

business  was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  ani- 

croscope,  and  call  upon  them  to  retouch  their 

performances,  and  heighten  excellence  to  pedn* 

tion.    The  reputation  of  his  house  now  fadigi 

round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants,  ui 

every  one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  whicfak 

has  hitherto  overlooked,  some  conTenieaos  aot 

yet  procured,  or  some  new  mode  in  omameator 

furniture.    Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  ad> 

mired,  nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  tbom^ 

every  thing  beautiful  in  proportion  as  it  was  ocv, 

and  considered  his  work  as  unfinished  whileaaj 

observer  could  suggest  an  addition ;  some  altaa> 

tion  was  therefore  every  day  made,  withonf  aaj 

other  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.    A  ti^ 

veller  at  last  suggested  to  liim  the  convenieact 

of  a  grotto;  Bob  immediately  ordered  the  UMoat 

of  his  garden  to  be  excavated :  and  having  kid 

out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  vras  bosr 

in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  coloois  aid 

lustres,  when  two  oentlemeh,  who  had  9Ati 

permission  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  hiaa 

writ,  and  led  him  ofi"  to  less  elegant  apartmeMa 

1  know  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  (ratenitf 

of  sorrow,  you  will  think  any  much  to  be  piiiea; 

nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  soGdl 

compassion,  for  they  generally  applaud  their  owi 

conduct,  and  despise  those  whom  vrant  of  taMi 

or  spirit  suflcrs  to  grow  rich.     It  were  happf  if 

the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  Ml 

characters  like  these,  men  whom  prosperitjeoald 

not  make  useful,  and  whom  ruin  cannot  1 

wise :  but  there  are  among  us  many  who 

different  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  ^ 

misery  to  the  seductions  of  treachery,  the  stnto 

of  casualty,  or  the  tenderness  of  pity;  masf 

whose  sufferings  disgrace  society,   and  wboM 

virtues  would  adora  it :  of  these,  when  fam3ia^ 

ity  shall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  itaam 

without  horror,  you  may  expect  another  iMM* 

tive  from,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

MisaaGTEOi* 


No.  58.]        SATuanAT,  Mat  25,  1753. 
DamuaaU  fuod  iMa  inteUiftmL 
They  condemn  what  they  do  not 


EvRiPiDKS  having  presented  Socrates  with  tkt 
writings  of  Hen^tusy  a  philoM^piier  fimtd  Ar 
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involution  and  obscurity,  inquired  afterwards  his 
OfMnion  of  their  merit  "What  I  understand/* 
Mid  Socrates,  **  I  find  to  be  excellent ;  and,  there- 
lore,  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value  wliich  I 
cannot  understand." 

The  reflection  of  every  man  who  reads  this 
passage  will  suggest  to  him  the  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  of  Socrutcs,  and  that  of  mo- 
dern critics ;  Socrates,  who  had,  by  long  observa- 
tion upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of 
the  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  de- 
cide hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that 
an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  because 
he  could  not  immediately  catch  his  ideas;  he 
knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  of\en  more 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration  ; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness :  who 
comes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  unfurnished 
with  knowledge  previously  necessary ;  and  finds 
difficulties  insuperable,  for  want  of  ardour  sufli- 
cient  to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  easy,  to  others 
not  many  are  difficult:  and  surely  tnry,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  enunent  conquests  over  stubborn  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  common  orders  of  mankind,  might  conde- 
scend to  imitate  the  candour  of  Socrates  ;  and 
where  they  find  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
ffenius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
in  the  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot  com- 
|Hrehena. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
m  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  aiitiquitv ;  of 
those  whose  works  have  been  the  delight  oi  ages, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another :  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
•d  ap  from  the  wreck  of  nations ;  which  those 
who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
cury  pffin  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tilion  of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
tcmeriy  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
Biine,  that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  biffotry ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  makes  us 
difiierfrom  them. 

.   It  often  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  m  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
twimA  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries:  nothing  }s  read  with  greater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  are  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these  fa- 
vourite touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the  au- 
thor in  bis  descent  to  posterity  must  be  led  to  the 
mere  J  of  chance,  without  any  power  of  ascer- 
f^ifiing  the  memory  of  those  tnings,  to  which  he 
owed  nis  luckiest  thoughts  and  ois  kindest  re- 


On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re- 
member the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by 
his  candour  the  injuries  of  time :  he  should  im* 
pute  tlie  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  th^ 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de» 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
formances, may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  efiuses, 
by  the  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Ho- 
race, Juno's  denunciations  against  those  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Troy, 
could  for  many  ages  pltase  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swelling  language,  of  wliich  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  Lc  Fnvre,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written, 
changed  wonder  to  rational  delight  Many  pas- 
sages yet  undoubtedly  remain  in  the  same  au- 
thor, which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  time  would  clear  from  objections. 
Among  these  1  have  always  numbered  the  fol- 
lowing Unes : 

Jwrvm  per  media  ire  tateUitee, 
Et  perrurrjptre  amat  eaja,  potentivt 
Jeiu  fulmineo.     Concidit  Avffuris 
Argivi  domut  ob  Ivcrvm 
Detnersa  exridiu,    Diffidit  urbium 
Poriae  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  amulos 
Rrgrs  munrribut.    Munera  naviiim 
^(Evos  illaqucant  duce/i. 

Stronger  than  thunder's  winced  force, 
All-powerful  gold  cun  spread  its  courae. 
Through  watchful  guards  its  passage  tnaka*    , 
And  loves  through  feolid  walls  to  break; 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woes 
That  cru»h'd  the  Grecian  augur  ros« 
Philip  with  gold  through  cities  broke. 
And  rival  monarchs  felt  his  yoke  ; 
Captaint  ofshipe  togpld  are  elavei. 
Though  fierce  as  their  own  teindt  and  ««vi#. 

rSAMCIS 

The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  rea- 
der is  now  disappointed  and  offended,  was.  pro- 
bably the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  given  to 
gold  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have 
concluded  his  account  of  its  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  time 
than  the  conquests  of  Philip.  Of  the  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book : 


► '*  ■» 


-Jtuea  coram  ncn  tine  eanacia 


Sitrgit  marito,  ten  voeat  institor 
Sen  navis  Hispante  ma^ister 

Dedecomm  pretxoaut  emptor. 

The  conscious  husband  bids  her  riae, 

When  tome  rich  factor  courts  her  charwu. 

Who  calls  the  wanton  to  his  anus. 

And.  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fame, 

Profusely  buys  the  costly  shame.  rsAwcia. 

He  has  httle  knowledge  of  Horace  who  imaginea 
that  the  Jactor^  or  the  Spanish  merchanij  are  men- 
tioned by  chance :  there  was  undoubtedly  soma 
popular  story  of  an  intrigue^  which  those  names 
lecalled  to  tne  memory  (?  his  reader. 
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The  flame  of  his  gcniufi  in  other  parts,  though 
■omewhat  dimmed  by  time,  is  not  totally  eclipsed; 
his  address  and  judgment  yet  appear,  though 
much  of  the  spirit  and  vieour  of  his  sentiment  is 
lost :  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode 
of  the  first  book  ; 

File  potabit  luodicis  Sabinum 
Cantkaru,  Grttea  quod  ego  ip»e  tettm 
Conditnm  levi ;  datus  in  theatre 

Citm  tibi  plausut, 
Ckmre  M^cenas  eqnea.     Ut  pattrni 
Fbtminia  rip  a,  aimui  et  jocota 
Reddtret  ImuUo  tibi  Faticani 

Montit  imago. 

A  poet's  beverage  humbly  cheap, 

(Should  great  Mecenas  be  my  guest) 
The  vintage  of  the  Habine  grape. 

But  yet  in  sober  cups  shsil  crown  the  feast : 
Twas  rsck'd  into  a  Grecian  cask, 

Its  rougher  juice  to  melt  away  : 
I  seal'd  it  too— a  pleasing  task ! 

With  annual  joy  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  applausive  shouts  thy  name 

Spread  i  rom  the  theatre  around, 
Floating  on  thy  own  Tiber's  stream, 

And  Echo,  playful  nymph,  return'd  the  sound. 

nuiccii. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertexture  of  a 
happy  compUment  with  an  humble  invitation  ; 
but  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  to 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  Maecenas  gave  occasion  to  recount  the 
actions  or  words  that  produced  it 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  by  an  easy  supposition :  Horace 
thus  addresses  Agrippa : 

Seriberio  Fariofortu,  et  koetium 
FictOTf  Moeonii  carminis  alite. 

Varius  a  ncan  of  Homer'e  wing^ 
Shall  brave  Agrippa's  conquests  sing. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  text  has  been  proposed; 
but  surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  haa  been 
long  ago  obliterated,  had  every  man  thought  him- 
self at  liberty  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
not  understand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated 
under  the  appellation  of  ^ti5art<m  ^Ui,  the  swan 
of  the  Muses,  the  language  of  Horace  becomes 
graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  compli- 
ment was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
kind: 

When  panting  Virtue  her  last  efforts  made. 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derstood ;  but  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
that  havo  observed  Addison's  signatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
occasion  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
the  commentators  have  omitted  it  Tibullus 
iddresses  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 


vnurUktra 


Before  my  dosuif  eye*  dMr  Cyatlna 

Held  weakly  by  my  faintiof  trwhiif 


To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  hit  elegj  oa 
the  death  of  Tibullus : 


Cfnthia  deeedeno^ /elieimM^  ^"fMt, 
5iMi  tibi ;  vixisti  dmm  tmma  ifwit 

Cm  Aeaicnc,  fm»d^  ail,  tibi  mm 
Me  temdt  wtoriena  dojieiomta 


Blest  was  my  reign,  retiring  Cyatkim  . 
Nor  till  he  left  my  breast,  Tiballiis  died 
Forbear,  said  Neraesia,  mj  loea  to 
The  fainting  trembling  huid 


The  beauty  of  this  passage,  which     

the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  o€  tbtKsi 
originally  directed  to  Cjrnthim,  had  beeo  wksfij 
imperceptible  to  succeeding  *8cs>  had  cksit^ 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  greater  toIsbhi 
deprived  us  likewise  of  the  poems  of  Tibdm 
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Ofortuna  viris  imvideifortibng, 
Qmeam  non^q— homo  prt 


e^or  ■• 


Capricious  Fortune  erer  ioys. 
With  partial  band  to  deal  the  priae. 
To  crush  the  brave,  and  cheat  tke  wise 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER 

Sir, 
To  the  account  of  such  of  my  oomi 
are  imprisoned  without  being  mi 
miserable  without  any  claim  to  rnrnpawinn :  I 
promised  to  add  the  histories  of  tboae^ 
virtue  has  made  them  unhappy,  or 
fortunes  are  at  least  without  a  crime.  Tint  i 
catalogue  should  be  very  nuraeroae, 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect :  * 
bcni;**  **  the  good  men  are  few."  VirtBeiia^ 
common  in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  nd  I 
suppose  it  will  scarcely  be  imagined  oioie  if 
quent  in  a  prison  than  m  other  placea 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  befomdthi 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  if 
Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  oompetCMB 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  witbovi  <a^ 
tion  on  the  miseries  of  another.     Sereooi  w 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  knowli^ff 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suapiciooa ;  «£• 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  mtimacy,  ui 
thought  community  of  possessions  the  lav  «f 
friendship.    The  friend  of  Serenas  wai 
for  debt,  and  afler  many  endeavours  lo  i 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  that 
which  never  was  refused.   The  tears  and  ■ 
tunity  of  female  distress  were  mors 
necessary  to  move  the  heart  of  8eran« ;  k 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  A^M 
time  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident tiSf 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  Amii 
soon  be  able  to  re-establish  his     ~ 


accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  mammm 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  thefrEciwif 


hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man 
with  calamity,  believes,  that  if  that 
he  shall  immediately  be  happy;  he^ 
with  little  hesiution  ofiered  himiolf  m  i 
In  the  fint  imptuns  of  eteapt  all  wmj^fypt 


*v 
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titade,  and  confidence;  the  friend  of  Serenus 
di&played  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the 
■urns  of  which  he  should  infallibly  be  master 
before  the  day  of  payment  Serenus  in  a  short 
tinrio  besan  to  find  his  danger,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail with  himself  to  repent  of  beneficence :  and 
therefore  suffered  himself  still  to  be  amused  with 
projects  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
nndinff  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  after 
he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
either  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself 
to  prison,  and  left  Serenus  to  take  his  place. 

Serenus  has  often  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pey  Urn  whatever  he  shall  appear  to  have  lost  by 
the  flight  of  his  friend  :  but  however  reasonable 
thia  proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  bru- 
tality have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Sere- 
nas still  continues  to  languish  in  prison. 

In  this  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
almost  every  man  selfish,  or  desperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  with- 
out a  friend  ;  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the 
conversation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the 
Mine  virtuous  ductility  has,  with  some  difference 
of  circumstances,  made  equally  unhappy.  Candi- 
dus, when  he  was  young,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
ibund  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
supported  him :  his  patron  being  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  mamtained  the  youth  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  afterwards  placed  him  with  a 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation, 
•no  deprived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he 
beard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
Trhrtne  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression ; 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expense 
to  which  he  could  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees  he  de- 
Tiated  from  his  first  regularity,  and  unhappily 
miDgtiiig  among  young  men  busy  in  dissipating 
the  gains  of  their  father's  industry,  he  forgot 
tfie  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
parties  ol  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
^iterous  and  active  in  business ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, being  secured  against  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  little  solicitous  to  inspect 
bis  manners,  or  to  inquire  how  he  passed  those 
bours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  was  in- 
Ibrmed  of  the  young  man*s  extravagance  or  de- 
bauchery, "let  his  ^ndsman  look  to  that,**  said 
ke,  "  I  have  taken  care  of  myself." 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendthrift  proceeded  from 
IbHy  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
fliiance  if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master ; 
tfll  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
such  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Ouilty  and  unexperienced, 
ho  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidus,  and  soUcit  his  interposition, 
iras  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
frown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
passed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and 
oiitraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 
iMfO  timi  of  monejr  in  the  compting  boose,  and 


setting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
Candidus :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irre- 
proachable, and  such  as  the  laws  of  a  just 
government  ought  either  to  prevent  or  repair ; 
nothing  is  more  inequitable  than  that  one  man 
should  sufier  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes 
which  he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted,  which 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resolutions  and 
the  inconsistency  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ap- 
pear absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  for  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  alter 
his  conduct 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther, since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pos> 
sibility  of  loss  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally 
reasonable,  that  no  contract  should  be  valid  with- 
out reciprocal  stipulations ;  but  in  this  case,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on 
his  side  to  whom  the  bond  is  given  7  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  security,  neglects  his  affairs, 
omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous  wickedness  to 
grow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  appetite  to  call 
for  new  gratifications,  and,  perhaps,  secretly 
longs  for  the  time  in  which  he  shall  have  power 
to  seize  the  forfeiture  ;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude 
should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  man  persist  in  honesty,  however  instigat- 
ed by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  atlast 
against  a  false  accusation  7  I  for  my  part  always 
shall  sufipcct^  that  he  who  can  by  such  methods 
secure  his  property,  will  go  one  step  farther  to 
increase  it ;  nor  can  \  think  that  man  safely 
trusted  with  the  means  of  mischief,  who  by  bis 
desire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi- 
dent proof  how  much  less  he  values  his  nei^ 
bourns  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,a  man 
whose  dignity  of  birth  was  very  ill  supported  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  the  nrst  offices  in  the 
kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  by  caresses 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  soliatation :  a 
constant  appearance  in  splendid  company,  no* 
cessarily  required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a 
frequent  participation  of  fashionable  amusements 
forced  him  into  expense:  but  these  measures 
were  renuisite  to  his  success :  since  every  body 
knows,  tnat  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to 
remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some 
man  of  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before 
him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
everyday  made  less:  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain, 
and  believed  that  its  value  would  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  difficjltj 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  his 
vanity  made  necessary :  and,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  the  bills  were  proportionably 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazard  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  credit- 
or. At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry 
of  anotner ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  encouraged  bis 
expenses,  began  to  perceive  that  their  moa&f 
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wu  in  danger ;  there  was  now  no  other  conten- 
tion but  who  should  first  seize  upon  his  person, 
and  by  forcing  immediate  payment,  dehver  him  up 
naked  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rest.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited  him  to 
a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
door;  but  Lentulua,  instead  of  endeavouring 
secretly  to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice 
to  the  rest,  and  offered  to  divide  amongst  them 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune:  they  feasted  six 
hours  at  his  expense,  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal: 
and  at  last  determined  that  as  he  could  not  offer 
more  than  five  shilUngs  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  keep  him  in  prison,  till  he  could 
procure  from  his  relations  the  payment  of  liis 
debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
these  walls,  on  the  same  account ;  the  like  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use 
of  fire  and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the 
just;  who  frequent  the  assemblies  of  commerce 
m  open  day,  and  talk  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt of  highwaymen  or  housebreakers  :  but, 
surely,  that  man  must  be  confessedly  robbed, 
who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pay 
the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe :  nor  can  I  look 
with  equal  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  hfe,  holds  out  his  pistol  and  demands  my 
purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under  shelter  of 
the  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my  friend 
in  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their 
hberty.  No  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  soci- 
ety than  he,  by  whose  machinations  our  virtues 
are  turned  to  our  disadvantage ;  he  is  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  that  plunders  cowardice, 
than  he  that  preys  upon  compassion. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confess,  that  though  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  be- 
fore a  commercial  judicature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity ;  yet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  all  who  can  consider  virtue  as 
distinct  from  wealth,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
least,  is  outweighed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  the 
third  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  as  not  to  deser>'e  a  perpetual  prison  : 
yet  must  these,  with  multitudes  equally  blame- 
less, languish  in  confinement,  till  malevolence 
shall  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.  I  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant. 

MiSARGTRUS. 
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That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects, 
however  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no- 
velty ;  the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the 
royal  presence;  the  rustic  tramples  under  his 
foot  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with  little  atten- 
tion to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon  the 
immense  diffusion  of  waters,  without  awe,  won- 
der, or  terror. 

Those  who  have  passed  much  of  their  lives 
in  this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  its 
maltitUiaMy  its  extent  and  yariety^  with  cold  io- 


difierence;  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  lemotv 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distingoii^ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  dissipated  curiosity,  a  busy  en- 
deavour to  divide  his  attention  amongst  a  tiioo> 
sand  objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  astooiib* 
mcnt  and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  genoiOy 
first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  atin 
him  in  the  streets,  and  the  variety  of  merdMa- 
disc  and  manufactures  which  the  abopkeepm 
expose  on  every  hand ;  and  he  is  apt,  by  uoviij 
bursts  of  admiration,  to  excite  the  mernmeDt 
and  contempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  for  effects  of  their  understaodiB^ 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  withjoit 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any 
man  may  without  reproach  employ  his 
tions :  the  innumerable  occupations, 
which  the  tliousands  that  swarm  in  the 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  nnplof* 
ment  to  minds  of  every  cast,  and  capacities  s. 
every  degree.  He  that  ox>ntemplate8  the  alot 
of  this  wonderful  city,  finds  it  ditficult  to  eoo* 
ceive,  by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  ii 
our  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitants  are  ren- 
larly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  bit 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  wareb<NM% 
sees  the  immense  stores  of  every  kind  of  mcr 
chandisc  piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  tht 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nttm^ 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  eye  and 
soliciting  liis  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  ooih 
elude,  that  such  quantities  cannot  easily  be  ei* 
haustcd,  and  that  part  of  mankind  must  soot 
stand  still  for  want  of  employment,  till  the  wam 
already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  destioyei 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  frir  it 
Athens,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  shops  and 
customers  **  how  many  things  are  here,**  nj^ 
he,  ^'  that  I  do  not  want !"  The  same  sent^ 
ment  is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  \m. 
that  walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  ini^ 
nor  in  philosophy  to  Socmtes  ;  he  behoUi  a 
thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  whiek 
he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefix^ 
he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value :  and,  ioded^ 
many  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  snppoiW 
ed,  and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  tkit 
minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  bal 
experience  could  evince  possible  to  be  proseciitli 
with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  migkt 
easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  sa- 
courage. 

But  so  it  is,  that  custom,  curiosity,  or  wanton- 
ness, supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds 
purchasers  for  every  manufacture  ;  the  world  ii 
so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  naj 
be  obtained  without  great  abihties  or  ardnooi 
performances  ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  oa- 
enlightened  mind  have  sufficient  incitemeoM 
to  industry ;  for  he  that  is  resolutely  busy  ctt 
scarcely  be  in  want  There  is,  indeed,  oo  tM 
ploy  ment,  however  despicable,  from  which  a 
man  may  not  promise  himself  more  than  cMh 
petence,  when  he  sees  thousands  and  mynadi 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  ment  than  taatif 
contributing  to  supply  their  neighbours  with  tbi 
means  of  sucking  smoke  througn  a  tabe  of  day; 
and  others  raising  contiibutiona  upon  thoM^ 
whose  elegance  disidains  the  grosaneaa  of  smofy 
luYuiy^  by  grinding  the  same  matariila  ialD  A 
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powder  thit  may  at  once  gratify  and  impair  the 
naeU. 

Not  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent 
kinds  of  business,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city, 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
want  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
oomatances  that  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
Boperfluous,  but  that  some  one  desires  it :  or  so 
common,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
IL  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is  in 
improper  hands,  what  is  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  the  refuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordinate  class  with 
tbe  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

When  1  look  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
▼irioaaly  exerting  tlieir  qualiiications,  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  secret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  the 
illoathous  and  the  obscure  ;  and  consider  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  disabled,  has  need  to 
■ufier  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless 
or  burdensome  to  the  community:  he  that  will  dili- 
gently labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will  de- 
•erre  the  sustenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys  :  and  may  lie  down 
trery  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  ol 
having  contributed  something  to  the  happiness  ol 
hfe. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 

to  narrow  minds  :  he  whose  comprehension  can 

take  in  the  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and 

whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  oi' 

tliiiiga  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 

£mIuoo,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  highest 

stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  and  find 

that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  b^'  viituc, 

or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  Uie  midst  of  this  universal  hurry,  no  man 
ought  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
•o  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
mpecUUoT  of  incessant  labour;  or  please  hiniselt 
With  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him  ;  no  man 
Is  irithout  some  quality,  by  the  due  application 
of  which  he  might  deserve  well  of  llie  world  ; 
oad    whoever  he  be  that  has  but  little  in  his 

Cwer,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  lest  he 
confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 
By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
mrtM  of  every  kind  have  been  so  long  cultivated, 
^•f  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 
■applied;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish 
^rnich  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
fV  curiosity  dream  of  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are 
not  ready  to  afford  her. 

Happmess  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  known;  and  such  is  the  state  or  folly  of  man, 
thmt  it  is  known  only  by  experience  of  its  con- 
^ary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conve- 
I  of  a  town  immensely  populous,  have 
an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  cannot  be 
tified  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  just 
t  of  this  artificial  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to 
passed  some  time  in  a  distant  colony,  or 
parts  of  our  island  which  arc  thinly  mha- 
^Mted:  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
man  in  such  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
with  bow  much  labour  the  products  of 
must  be  accommodated  to  human  use, 
loaf  the  loss  or  defect  of  any  common  ntsn- 


sil  must  be  endured,  or  by  what  awkward  expe- 
dients it  must  be  supplied,  how  far  men  may  wan- 
der with  money  in  their  hands  before  any  can 
sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  will  know  how 
to  rate  at  its  proper  value  the  plenty  and  ease  of 
a  great  city. 

But  that  the  happiness  of  man  may  still  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wants  in  this  place  are  easily 
supphed,  new  wants  likewise  are  easily  created; 
every  man  in  surveying  the  shops  of  London, 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniences, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he,  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  life  could  be  supported 
witliout  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions;  ths 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjoy- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  ua. 

They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contri- 
vance, soon  lose  their  confidence  in  the  unassist* 
ed  powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  our  real 
nocessitics,  and  overlook  the  easy  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were  a  specu- 
lation worthy  of  a  philosophical  mind,  to  examine 
how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  native  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  artificial  ex- 
pedients. We  arc  so  accustomed  to  give  and 
receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singly  can  do 
little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form 
of  life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thou- 
sand artists. 

But  a  survey  of  the  various  nations  that  inha- 
bit the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  sup- 
ported with  less  assistance ;  and  that  the  dexte- 
rity, which  practice  enforced  by  necessity  pro- 
duces, is  able  to  effect  much  by  very  scanty 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  erect- 
ed cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron;  and 
at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with 
ell  the  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  his 
parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 

frovidc  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  support. 
lis  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  the 
rocks ;  with  this  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of 
the  forest ;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  arrows. 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and 
ftom  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  ths 
mountains  ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
rold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  down 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 
how  much  society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excite 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  hunts 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  hunger:  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  successful  chase,  can- 
not pronounce  himself  secure  a^nst  the  dangec 
of  perishinff  in  a  few  days ;  he  is,  oerhaps,  cm* 
tent  with  his  condition,  because  oe  knows  n  . 
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that  a  better  ii  attainable  by  man ;  ai  he  that  is 
bora  blind  does  not  long  for  the  perception  of 
light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advan- 
tages which  light  would  afTord  him ;  but  hun- 
'  ger,  wounds,  and  weariness  are  real  evils,  though 
he  believes  them  eoually  incident  to  all  his  fel- 
low-creatureo ;  and  when  a  tempest  compels 
him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot  justly 
be  concluded  eoually  happy  with  those  whom 
art  has  exempted  from  the  power  of  chance,  and 
who  make  tne  foregoing  year  provide  for  the 
following. 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life;  man 
may,  indeed,  preserve  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  society ;  the  greatest  un- 
derstanding of  an  individual  aoomed  to  procure 
food  and  clothing  for  himself,  will  barely  supply 
him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death  from  day 
to  day  ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  community  per- 
forming only  his  share  of  the  common  business, 
he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and 
enjoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and  reflection. 


No.  69.1       Tuesday,  July  3,  1753. 
FertUbfnUrkami$u*idquodvolm*teredmnt,  Cjbsae. 
Men  willingly  believe  what  thej  wi«h  to  be  true. 

TtJLLT  has  long  ago  observed,  that  no  man 
however  weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious 
of  his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that 
he  may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  world  for  ano- 
ther year. 

Ofthe  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes 
new  confirmation:  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in 
which  men  for  the  most  part  seem  less  to  expect 
the  stroke  of  death,  than  when  every  other  eye 
^•ees  it  impending ;  or  are  more  busy  m  providing 
'for  another  year,  than  when  it  is  plain  to  all  but 
themselves,  that  at  another  year  tney  cannot  ar- 
rive. Though  every  funeral  that  passes  before 
their  eyes  evinces  the  deceitfulness  of  such  ex- 
pectations, since  every  man  who  is  borne  to  the 
grave  thought  himself  equally  certain  of  living  at 
feast  to  the  next  year ;  the  survivor  still  continues 
to  flatter  himself;  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  some 
reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted,  and  the 
voracity  of  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
•ome  otlier  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices 
practised  in  the  universal  conspiracy  of  mankind 
against  themselves ;  every  age  and  every  condi- 
tion indulges  some  darling  fallacy ;  every  man 
amuses  himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to 
be  improbable,  and  which,  therefore,  he  resolves 
to  pursue  without  daring  to  examine  them. 
Whatever  any  man  ardently  desires,  he  very 
readily  believes  thai  he  shall  some  time  attain  : 
he  wnose  intemperance  has  overwhelmed  him 
with  diseases,  while  he  languishes  in  the  spring, 
expects  vigour  and  recovery  from  the  summer 
■un ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  summer, 
transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  winter :  he 
that  gazes  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or 
partakinff,  comforts  himself  that  the  time  of  dis- 
tress wUf  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day 
bnngs  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness;  though 
h«Juiowt  it  hai  paaeed  not  only  without  acqui- 


sition of  advantage,  but  perliape  without 
vours  afler  it,  in  the  formation  of  acheniM  tbt 
cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplatkM  of 
prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  lU 
slumber  out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  dtv 
coming,  in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  widi  all 
his  wishes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  all  those  con- 
petitors  behind,  who  are  now  rejoicing  like  liim> 
self  in  the  expectation  of  victory ;  the  day  is  al- 
ways coming  to  the  servile  in  which  tb^  shill 
be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  ahtll 
be  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  whioi  tfacj 
shall  be  beautiful 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  to  Ettk 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imijn 
this  representation  exaggerated  beyond  probibi* 
li'y,  let  him  reflect  a  little  upon  hie  0pn  life ;  Id 
him  consider  what  were  his  nopea  and  prospicii 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  theao- 
pected  to  be  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happiaoa 
those  years  are  now  elapsed  ;  have  they  tntk 
good  the  promise  that  was  extorted  from  dMB, 
have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged  hii 
knowledge,  or  reformed  his  conduct,  to  the  ^ 
gree  that  was  once  expected  7  [  am  afiraid  tfuy 
man  that  recollects  his  hopes  must  confess  ha 
disappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has  gUed 
unprofitably  af>er  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  te 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  Km 
thus  miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  elude  As 
memory  of  their  ill-success  7  with  what  aorai^ 
ments  can  they  pacify  their  discontent,  after  As 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  7  They  can  flvf 
themselves  up  again  to  the  same  de1usiona,tteT 
can  form  new  schemes  of  airy  gratificatioiis,  na 
fix  another  period  of  felicity  ;  they  can  again  re- 
solve to  trust  the  promise  which  they  know  w9 
be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  with  dMsr 
eyes  shut,  and  persuade.themselyes  to  think  M 
they  go  forward. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  erent,  paitd^ 
pends  upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part 
must  be  eflTected  by  vi^ur  ana  persevenaoa 
With  regard  to  that  which  is  styloid  in  r^m—^ 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  ahvaw 
find  reasons  for  confidence  or  distrust,  aceofdiaff 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations;  aal 
he  that  has  been  long  accustomed  to  please  Im* 
self  with  possibilities  of  fortuitous  hamiineai^viB 
not  easily  or  willingly  be  reclaimea  froaa  lai 
mistake.  But  the  effects  of  human  industiy  aad 
skill  are  more  easily  subjected  to  calcidaMi; 
whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  diviaiUe 
into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  pefformed  n 
the  compass  of  a  day ;  he,  therefore,  that  btf 
passed  the  day  without  attention  to  the  talk  as- 
signed him,  may  be  certain,  that  the  lapse  of  fift 
has  brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  obiect;  lor 
whatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time^hs pro- 
duce will  be  only  in  proportion  to  theoilif » 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  He  that  floati  b* 
zily  down  the  stream,  in  pursuit  of  soawthiof 
borne  along  by  the  same  current,  will  il||lm»' 
self  indeed  move  forward  ;  but  unless  ha  hjf 
his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  bjr 
his  own  labour,  must  be  always  at  the 
distance  from  that  which  he  is  following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  age  aooi 
tingencies  of  unexpected  and  undeserved 
cess,  by  which  those  whoaiudetenBiMdlab^ 
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fiere  whataTer  favours  their  inclinations,  have 
been  encouraged  to  delight  themselves  with  fu- 
ture advantages ;  they  support  confidence  by 
eonsiderations,  of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to 
chaae  away  despair :  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sit 
down  in  ialeness  because  some  have  been  en- 
riched without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  be- 
cauae  some  have  fallen  and  escaped  with  hfe,  or 
to  potto  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
diiVen  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which 
they  were  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability ; 
let  any  man,  therefore,  comnare  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  he  will  easily  determine,  with  what 
justness  ht  has  registered  himself  in  the  lucky 
catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  laborious  calculations ;  there  is 
a  far  easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes 
of  iblly  from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  prospects  that  exist  before  the 
eyes,  and  those  tnat  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
imagination.  Tom  Drowsy  had  accustomed 
himself  to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  pro^ 
ject  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success: 
It  was  at  last  matured  by  close  consideration, 
all  the  measures  were  accurately  adjusted,  and 
he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  be  envied  by  a  di- 
leotor  of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  gene- 
rous and  grateful,  and  was  resolved  to  recom- 
pense this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tune: he,  therefore,  deliberated  for  a  time,  to 
vhom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
neceeaities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
vas,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
last  his  choice  was  settled  ;  and  knowing  that  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of 
fepayment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
eiplanation  of  his  project  But  here  the  golden 
dream  was  at  an  end:  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  tnoughts,  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on 
•▼err  side ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
IsLSt  forced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of 
crediting  himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer 
lum  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imagina- 
tions, before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi- 
nant in  his  mind.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be 
explained  :  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  luture  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  schemes  of  which  we 
ttfe  conscious  that  the  bare  mention  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves 
bylrtMontary  delusions :  and  giving  up  to  the  un- 
real mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which 
solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
mt^in,  that  the  most  cautious  and  severe  exa- 
miner may  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes 
which  he  cannot  prove  to  be  much  favoured  by 


probability ;  since,  after  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  events,  he  must  oflen  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  is  our  pre- 
sent allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa^ 
tions  life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present  hour  dj 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reani- 
mate the  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efibrts, 
by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which 
yet  no  resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever 
reach. 

But  these,  like  all  other  cordials,  though  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  io 
a  ^eater ;  these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  law 
fuT  only  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain 
degrees;  they  may  be  useful  in  a  due  subservi- 
ency to  nobler  purposes,  but  become  dangerous 
and  destructive  when  once  they  gain  the  ascend- 
ant in  the  heart:  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tran- 
quillity by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is  Ukely 
to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ;  but  to 
lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  des- 
picable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident ;  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  war- 
rant of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and 
elevated  understandings  ;  but  its  foundation  and 
its  effects  are  totally  different :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  spi- 
rit or  diligence  can  attain  ;  between  him  and  nis 
wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expects  to 
overleap  or  break  them ;  his  mistaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward ;  and  though  perhaps  he 
misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope,  but  without  grouna  and  without  conso- 
quence  ;  the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  bii 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  thouffh 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom:  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of 
some  revolution  in  the  state  that  shall  raise  him 
to  ffreatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shall 
load  him  with  wealth  ;lie  dozes  away  the  day  in 
musing  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  life 
is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that 
the  time  of  action  is  past,  and  that  he  can  now 
show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 


No.  74.]        Saturday,  July  21,  1753. 

TnMtmienHs  dum  MpienH 

ContnltMM  erro.  HoB« 

I  iiiisi*cl  nif  end,  and  lost  my  way, 
By  cnck-brain'd  wisdom  led  uinj, 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

Sir, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  man- 
kind upon  the  other,  tnat  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  tnat  counsel  and  instruction  are  generally 
thrown  away ;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  a^ 
monition  and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  lives. 

That  there  is  something  in  advice  very  ffi^ 
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and  nJatary,  aeems  to  be  equally  confessed  on 
•11  hands ;  since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  reiection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fault  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
'  whicn  it  is  given  :  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nauseousness  oi  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
century :  some  have  been  advising  others  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  advise;  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must 
•11  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of 
our  own  experience  ;  and  for  any  security  that 
•dvice  has  been  yet  able  to  aflford,  must  endea- 
Tour  after  success  at  the  hazard  of  miscarriage, 
•nd  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean, 
the  everiasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
•nd  relij^ous  truth,  from  which  no  cnange  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pru- 
dential part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of  es- 
sential duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  freouently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  officiousness  of  counsel ;  and  among 
the  rejecters  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimony, 
you  will  not  so  oden  find  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned, 8f  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious 
•nd  the  gidJy. 

As  the  creat  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
•  husband,  this  likewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
•gainst  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  themselves 

«;way  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  ne- 
er  be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 
I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
missive silence,  professed  myselt  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  same  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage:  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  rrason 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  I  was 
not  above  hearing  ^ood  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  instructed,  while 
my  sister  SuKcy,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of  in- 
formation, was  so  much  conceited  of  her  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
•rdour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
questions,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complaisant  attention ;  nor,  when  the  consc- 
ouenceof  my  obsequiousness  came  to  be  known, 
clid  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me  :  I  was, 
Jiowetvr,  very  well  pleated  with  my  miccess;  and 


having  received,  from  the  conctirrent  ophuooof 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  mj 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  coo- 
tinue  the  same  passive  attention,  since  [  (oioid 
myself  so  powerfully  recommendol  by  it  to  kiod- 
ness  and  esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extenm 
prevalence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  girco 
but  to  those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  listener  a 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  aQ  thoei 
who  desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinioo  of 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  listener,  faowerer, 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  the  present  age,  whKU 
ever  age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  disoidend, 
that  young  people  are  readier  to  talk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  gooa  counsel  is  only  thrown  awtj 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  o#ii  peiftc 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  m  this  scarcity  of  good  aega^ 
a  general  favourite;  and  seldom  saw  a  dayii 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  invite  aiela 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  tha 
sake  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  chano> 
ter  in  this  censorious  age,  how  to  conduct  mj^ 
self  in  the  time  of  courtship,  how  to  stipulate  n 
a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  husbanaof  efoy 
character,  regulate  my  family,  and  educate  wj 
children. 

We  arc  all  naturally  creduloua  in  our  own  & 
vour.  Having  been  so  of\en  caressed  and  ap 
plauded  for  docility,  I  was  willing  to  befieit 
myself  really  enlightened  by  instnictioD,  lal 
completely  qualified  for  the  task  of  life.  Ididnol 
doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world  with  •  jM 
furnished  against  all  exigencies,  with  expeteto 
to  extricate  myself  from  every  difficultj,  ill 
sagacity  to  provide  against  every  danger,  1  wis 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimen  of  wj 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  this  liberality  oTi^ 
struction  had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  '  ' 
incapable  of  improvement. 

My  purpose,  for  why  should  I  deny  it  ?  w— 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  nusbandol 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own ;  and  n 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  those  that  hal 
assumed  the  province  of  directing  me.  TM 
the  woman  was  undone  who  marrlMi  below  lle^ 
self,  was  universally  agreed  :  and  though  aoM 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  richer  man  ought  ia- 
variably  to  be  prefeired,  and  that  money  waaa 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ancestij; 
yet  the  majority  declared  warmly  for  a  geode- 
man,  and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarts  shoali 
not  be  encouraged. 

With  regarcf  t3  other  qualifications,  I  had  aa 
irreconcilable  variety  of^  instructions.  I  wat 
sometimes  told  that  deformity  was  no  defect  in  a 
man ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  mora 
likely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife ;  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  insupportably  vigpbnt 
and  apt  to  sink  into  sullenness,  or  burst  tato 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wandenog 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handwHP^ 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  wan- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  againat  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  witk 
whom  no  happineaa  could  poMiblj  1m  anjofal 
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'every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
vit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of 
bad  been  yet  discovered :  the  woman 
be  could  once  get  within  his  power,  was 
ired  as  lost  to  ail  hope  of  dominion  or  of 
for  he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat  al- 
nt;  and  if  once  he  discovered  any  failure 
luct,  would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defi- 
teirs,  caresses,  and  protestations. 
irsuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro- 
to  form  my  schemes ;.  and  while  1  was 
be  first  bloom  ofvouth,  was  taken  out  at 
jmbly  by  Mr.  Frisk.     I  am  afraid  my 

Slowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  ;  for  I  ob- 
le  looks  of  all  my  superintendents  fixed 
ly  upon  mo ;  and  I  was  next  day  caution- 
ntt  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of  the 
ingerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  bad 
rses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her 
cause  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had 
aed  anotlier  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
his  sister. 

ig  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  I 
i  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
k  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon.  I 
n  addressed  by  Mr.  Sturdy,  ana  congra- 
by  all  my  fnends  on  the  manors  of 
was  shortly  to  be  lady :  but  Sturdy*s 
ition  was  so  gross,  that  after  the  third 
lold  endure  him  no  longer ;  and  incur- 
dismissing  him,  the  censure  of  all  my 
who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  greater 
'  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it  would 
lie  at  last  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit. 
wit,  however,  1  was  never  afterwards  at- 
bat  lovers  of  every  other  class,  or  pre- 
overs,  I  have  often  had  j  and  notwith- 
l  the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
"d  in  my  choice  to  mv  own  inclinations, 
not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
r  rudeness.  I  was  once  loudly  censured 
ni^  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 
It  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthisic  a 
sr;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 
lea,  that  I  should  have  given  my  hand  to 
16  Btock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of  ma- 

indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage ; 
ajiied  of  the  main  end,  by  treating  them 
g  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  pre- 
me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into 
nch  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  some 
orers  withdrew  themselves  from  my 
ind  returned  no  more ,  others  were  dn- 
y,  by  the  demands  of  settlement  which 
m  Trapland  directed  me  to  make;  and 
irned,  by  many  experiments,  that  to  ask 
I  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  sir,  your 
Mnrant, 

Perdita. 


Tuesday,  Aug.  14, 1753. 
Ifil  detperandmm.  Boa. 

Araunt  despair. 

tometimes  heard  it  disputed  m  conver- 
rbether  it  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
to  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
if:  it  ii  on  mil  handt  agreed  to  be  beirt, 


that  he  should  think  rightly  j  but  since  a  fallible 
being  will  always  make  some  deviations  from 
exact  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  inquire 
towards  which  side  it  is  safer  to  decUne. 

The  prejudices  of  mankind  seem  to  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  own  powers:  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  harmless  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by  com* 
petition,  to  endeavour  aflcr  such  splendour  of 
repuution  as  may  dim  the  lustre  of  others,  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themselves ; 
he  is  no  man's  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be  eve- 
ry man's  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him- 
self oucht  to  be  distinguished,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
curate discussion  of  this  question,  as  it  relates  to 
persons  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  our- 
selves in  comparison  with  others,  to  assume  by 
our  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none 
is  willing  to  grant,  must  be  always  invidious  and 
offensive ;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro- 
portion to  things,  and  imagine  ourselves  equal 
to  great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  in 
possession  of  the  same  abilities,  cannot  with  equal 
justice  provoke  censure. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  self-love  may  dis- 
pose us  to  decide  too  hastily  in  our  own  favour : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  mistake?  If  we  are  in- 
cited by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himself,  will 
not  always  prove  to  be  mistaken ;  and  tlie  good 
effects  of'^his  confidence  will  then  appear  in  great 
attempts  and  great  performances :  if  he  should 
not  fully  complete  his  design,  he  will  at  least  ad- 
vance it  so  far  as  to  leave  an  easier  task  for  him 
that  succeeds  him ;  and  even  though  he  should 
wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

But  from  the  opposite  error,  from  torpid  de- 
spondency, can  come  no  advantage  ,*  it  is  the 
frost  of  the  soul,  which  binds  up  au  its  powers, 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterility.  He  that 
has  no  hopes  of  success,  will  make  no  attempts ; 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Eveiy  man  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind ;  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  ana 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a  de- 
gree beyond  what  their  possessor  presumes  to 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  man  but  has  found 
himself  able,  at  the  instigation  of  necessity,  to 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deUberation  he 
would  have  concluded  impossible ;  and  some  of 
our  species  have  signalized  themselves  by  such 
achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pr^ 
serve,  by  some  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  served  their  coimtry  by  great 
exploits :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  continuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  those,  whose  extensive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honest 
emulation  may  t^  alike  excited ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher's curiosity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  cata- 
lo^e  of  the  worics  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  The- 
mistocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades. 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have 
from  twe  to  time  appeared  in  the  worid,  eniiel^ 
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td  with  various  endowments  and  contrarieties 
of  excellence,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
alted above  the  common  rate  of  humanity,  than 
the  man  known  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  of 
Mose  history,  whatever  we  may  suppress  as 
surpassing  credibility,  yet  we  shaU,  upon  incon- 
testable authority,  relate  enough  to  rank  him 
among  prodigies. 

"Virtue,"  says  Virgil,  "is  better  accepted 
when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form:"  the  person 
of  Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  his 
beauty  was  consistent  with  such  activity  and 
Btreneth,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one 
bound  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  anta- 
gonist ;  and  he  used  the  sword  in  either  hand 
with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  scarce  any 
one  bad  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  St  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  af- 
fixed on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind 
of  challenj^  to  the  learned  of  that  university  to 
dispute  with  him  on  a  certain  day :  offering  to 
his  opponents,  whoever  they  should  be  the 
choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
and  sciences.  On  the  day  appointed  three  thou- 
sand auditors  assembled,  when  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  masters  appeared  against 
him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated;  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man  ;  and  that 
a  hundred  years  passed  without  food  or  sleep, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
learning.  Afler  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  professors 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dis- 
missed with  repeated  acclamations. 

From  Paris  ne  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  thb  pre- 
sence of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  suc- 
cess. Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city :  then 
yisited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another  pub- 
lic disputation,  beginning  his  performance  Mrith 
an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of  tlie  city  and 
the  assemoly  then  present,  and  concluding  with 
an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in  commen- 
dation of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  ei- 
ther in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any 
which  his  anta£[onists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  verse. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous, were  not  ^ined  at  the  expense  of  any 
{Measure  which  youm  generally  indulges,  or  by 
the  omission  ofany  accomplishment  m  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel .  He  practised  in 
great  perfection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  paint- 
rog,  he  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both  vocal 
ana  instrumental  music,  ne  danced  with  uncom- 
mon gracefulness,  and  on  the  day  after  his  dis- 
putation at  Paris  exhibited  liis  skill  in  horseman- 
ship before  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  pub- 
.ic  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon 
his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of 
less  dignity  and  reputation :  and,  in  the  interval 
between  his  challenge  and  disputation  at  Paris. 
He  ipent  ao  madkfffhk  tone  at  eu&B,  diea^  a&fl 


tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gili  of 
the  Sorbonne,  directing  those  that  would  see  ika 
monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  thetavon. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  compoMd 
by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  cooit  of 
Mantua,  he  is  said  to  have  peraonated  6ftea 
different  characters :  in  all  of  which  he  might  tll^ 
ceed  without  great  diificultj,  since  he  had  sock 
power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an  oratiofl 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in  the 
recital  follow  the  speaker  through  aU  his  vtiietj 
of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  ms  skill  in  arms  leas  than  b  ktnw 
ing,  or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  vai 
a  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  traveUiog  abMt 
the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous  cosfoief 
that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated 
the  most  celebrated  masters  in  many  paiti  «f 
Europe ;  and  in  Mantus,  where  be  tbeq  iiiidtil, 
had  killed  three  that  appeared  against  hun.  Tk 
duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him  hja  |i^ 
tection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  saii|gBi> 
ary  success  with  indignation,  ofiered  to  tfAi 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  i(a|e 
against  him.  The  duke,  with  aome  relodaac^ 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  the  combaiaalt 
appeared :  their  weapon  aeema  to  have  beeaa»> 

f^le  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introdoesi  is 
taly.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with  pcit 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  contolBd 
himself  calmly  to  ward  bis  pasaea,  and  saibid 
him  to  exhaust  bis  vigour  by  his  own  fm, 
Crichton  then  became  tho  assailant:  and  pea- 
ed  upon  him  with  such  force  and  agilitv,  that  he 
thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body,  ami  saw  ha 
expire ;  he  then  dividra  the  prize  he  had  wm 
among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  bso 
kiUed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  shodi  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  mtrf 
reader  will  inquire  curiously  aiter  thatftlalhiNi; 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beinga,  bnaiiw 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  natine  m  Ij 
fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  somj 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  talor  li 
his  son  Vicentio  di  Gozaga,  a  prince  ef  lam 
manners  and  turbulent  mspoaition.  Od  Aii 
occasion  it  was,  that  he  composed  the  coosdra 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  different  cfasiatlM 
with  exact  propriety.  But  his  honour  m  ^ 
short  continuance:  for  as  he  was  onen^ghtisAf 
time  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the  8trect%«ift 
his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  hya 
men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  akSl  it 
this  exigence  deserted  him :  be  om>osed  tka 
with  such  activity  and  spirit^  that  be  noa  i» 
persed  them,  and  disarmed  tbeir  leader,  vhi 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  Is  b> 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton,  falhag  oa  ki 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  pont,  asd 
presented  it  to  the  prince;  who  immediBtelj 
seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  JM* 
lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  drunkea  nrj 
and  brutal  resentment,  thrust  biw?  throqgh  thi 
heart 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  broej^isiP 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  exod  the  mamd 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  emphr  booovi  ff^ 
to  his  memory :  the  oouit  of  Afantot  tmtd 
tMv  esteetn  by  ft  pvUie 
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pormnr  wits  were  profuie  of  their  encomiums, 
and  the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with  pic- 
tures,  representing  him  on  horseback,  with  a 
lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 


No.  84.]    Saturday,  August  25, 1753. 


ToUe  perieuluMf 

Jmm  90ga  protilUtfranit  nature  remotis. 


ROE. 


But  Uke  the  danger  end  the  shame  away, 

And  rafrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey    raANCiS 
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It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
writer,  that  England  affords  a  greater  variety  of 
diaracters  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  Uberty  prevailing  among  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
wise  or  foolish  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
firom  the  necessity  of  hypocrisy  or  the  servihty  of 
imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  different  countnes  can  happen  to 
▼ery  few  ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  pettv  discriminations  which  diver- 
sify the  natural  character,  are  not  discoverable 
hot  by  a  dose  inspection ;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  most  at  home,  because  there  we  have  most 
opportunities  of  remarking  them.  Much  less 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  pecuUar  diversification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  liber- 

,t^;  for  where  is  the  eovemment  to  be  found  that 
•operintends  individuals  with  so  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  with- 
out restniint?    Can  it  enter  into  a  reasonable 

.  mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  equally  masters  of  their  own  time  or 

,  llDiiaes  with  ourselves  ;  and  equally  at  liberty  to 
bo  parsimonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  ab- 
■tinent  or  luxurious  7  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  the  full  play  of  predominant  humours ; 

.bat such  liber^is  to  be  found  alike  under  the 
Mvemment  ot  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarch- 
'  s  or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  passion  snatches 
interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  it- 
aelf  when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  bad  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
%  journey  into  the   country  in  a  staige  coach, 

.  wmch,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  adventure, 
nay  be  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  I  can 
display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly  as  Cer- 
vantes has  collected  at  Don  Cluixote*s  mn. 

,  In  a  stage  coach,  the  passengers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when 
Uuir  journey  is  at  an  end ;  one  should  therefore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  tnem,  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
eonceming  him.  Yet  so  it  is  that  as  all  think 
thmnselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  superi- 
ority more  apparently  indulged. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight  of 
tfis  morning,  1  ascended  the  vehicle  with  three 
JMO  and  two  women,  my  feUow-tntfoUsn.    It 


was  easy  to  observe  the  affected  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  su- 
percilious civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first  cere- 
mony was  despatched,  wo  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  that  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At 
last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet  surtout 
and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looking  on  it  in  silence,  and  then  held  it 
dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was,  I  suppose,  un- 
derstood by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to  ask 
the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
his  overture  ;  and  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  far 
overcame  his  resentment,  that  he  let  us  know  of 
his  own  accord  that  it  was  past  five,  and  that  in 
two  hours  we  should  be  at  breakfast 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  we 
continued  all  obdurate ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads;  1  amused  myself  with  watching  their  be- 
haviour: and  of  the  other  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  bene- 
volence, to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
hit  snufi^box. 

Thus  universally  displeased  with  one  anothei; 
and  not  much  dclighteu  with  ourselves,  we  cams 
at  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast ; 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompense  themselves 
for  the  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerabla 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.    At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was 
got,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  time^ 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  same 
table ;  when  tne  gentleman  in  the  red  surtout 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  wo 
had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sornr  to 
see  so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow- 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  tlie  level,  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himselt  one 
of  the  company.    **  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  it 
was  on  iust  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  and 
my  Lora  Mumble  and  the  duke  of  Tenterden 
were  out  upon  a  ramble :  we  called  at  a  little 
house,  as  it  might  be  this ;  and  my  landlady,  I  war- 
rant you,  not  suspecting  to  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing, was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made  so 
many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  wo 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.    At  last 
the  good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me  whis- 
per the  duke,  and  call  him  by  this  title,  was  so 
surprised  and  confounded,  that  we  could  soarcely 
get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never  m^ 
me  from  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little 
house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying  tho 
landlady." 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  hipself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  hsTO 
procured  him  from  the  compan  v,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a 
distant  (Mrt  of  the  Ubie,  began  to  remark  "  the 
iaooQveoieQoes  of  travelling,  and  the  diflkolly 
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which  thev  who  never  sat  at  home  without  a 
great  ntunber  of  attendants,  found  in  performing 
tor  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road  required ; 
but  that  people  of  quality  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  the 
vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeep- 
etBf  and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any 
defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that  for  her  part, 
while  people  were  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to 
expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at 
one's  own  house.*' 

A  general  emulation  now  seemed  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  pe- 
rused it  a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  **  It  is 
impossible,"  says  he,  '^for  any  man  to  guess 
how  to  act  with  regard  to  the  stocks ;  last  week 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  fall ; 
and  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  order 
to  a  purchase ;  they  have  now  risen  unexpect- 
edly ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to 
London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a:;i*)ng  them  again." 

A  young  man,  who  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object 
to  another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuffbox,  and 
told  us  that  *'he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  of 
the  stocks  ;  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  established,  but  had  always 
heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncer- 
tain in  their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  found- 
ation; and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  three 
judges,  his  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  ven- 
ture his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon 
land  security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in 
his  own  country." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  be- 
haved like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment that  disguises  them  is  dissolved,  and 
they  discover  the  dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hints  made  much 
impression  on  tlie  company  ;  every  one  was  ap- 
parently suspected  of  endeavouring  to  impose 
lalse  appearances  upon  the  rest ;  all  continued 
their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen. 
because  they  found  their  representations  of 
^emselves  without  effect 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increasing,  and  witliout  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  supercili- 
ousness and  neglect ;  anJ  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  ourselves  for  p.  moment,  we  vented 
our  indignation  at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest 

At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
^me  and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have 
discovered  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes 
is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a 
ahop  with  the  money  he  has  saved;  the  man 
who  deals  so  largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of 
a  bit>ker  in  'Change-alley:  the  lady  who  so 
•carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- 
■hop  behind  the  Exchange  ;  ana  the  young  man 
who  is  so  happy  in  the  niendship  of  the  judges, 
tngroBses  and  transcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret 
of  tho  Temple.    Of  one  of  the  womai  only  I 


could  make  no  disadTantageooa  detMtioB^k^ 
cause  she  had  assumed  no  cbaractery  but  aen» 
modated  herself  to  the  scenes  before  ber,witet 
any  struggle  for  distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  thefeOyof 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  sboMi 
had  been  already  practised  too  often  to  wicceal 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  cesn 
have  been  obtained ;  of  assuming  a  rhsiickr, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  efaJBiaf 
upon  false  pretences  honours  which  mnit  pni 
with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  In^ 
at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this  foUyeoai 
fined  to  a  stage  coach.  Every  man  in  the  jam' 
ney  of  life  takes  the  same  advanta^  of  the  n^ 
ranee  of  his  fellow  travellers,  disguises  hiaHafB 
counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  praises  iviik 
complacency,  which  his  conscience  wprostfcw 
him  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives  himuMf 
while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others ;  and  ft^ 
gets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  ilkMi 
shall  cease,  when  fictitious  escellonce  shal  It 
torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shown  to  dE(  ia  Av 
real  estate.    I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servia^ 

YUTSI. 


No.  85.]        Tuesday,  Aifc.  28,  1753. 


Qui  eupil  optatum  eurtu  eemtimgtr^ 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  pntr.  iM 

The  3routh,  who  hope«  th*  Olympic  prize  to  nta, 
All  aita  must  try,  and  ererj  toil  •luUua.       FiaicK 


It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  thatQ^reading 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and 
an  exact  man."? 

As  Bacon  imained  to  degrees  of  knuiild||i 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  lk$t 
rections  which  he  gives  for  study  have  eotMlf 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  tsedb  a 
art  with  so  great  authority,  as  be  that  bMpn^ 
tised  it  with  undisputed  success  ? 

Under  the  protection  of  so  ^reat  a  iiaia%  I 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  myim^ 
nious  contemporaries,  the  necessity  of  resdn^ 
the  fitness  ot  consulting  other  understudiifi 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  seotioMai 
and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  negieeHi 
in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  own  timea  mH 
man3r  of  them  a  long  time  afterwards,  saoi  f^ 
putation  for  knowledge  and  acuteness  si  Hi 
scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  those  that  dsifin 
them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  hsVt 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  tSfd 
only  with  useless  lumber ;  that  rooi  of  psiti 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance;  and  thatteipcii 
life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbAw  ps- 
judices,  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  ea 
jud^ent,  and  to  bury  reason  tmder  a 
mdigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think 
wise,andof  some  who  are  thought  wisebyothen; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  kanftt 
and  part  may  be  justly  suspected  of  endeanif 
in^  to  shelter  their  ignorance  in  muHitadsi,  ud 
ofwishinff  to  destroy  that  reputation  niiieb  fkfj 
have  no  hopes  to  ahara    It  will^  I 
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femid  invmriably  true,  that  learaing  wu  qever 
dwnried  by  any  learned  man :  and  what  credit  can 
be  ffiven  to  those  who  venture  to  condemn  that 
which  they  do  not  know  7 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  ad- 
Tocates,  if  so  much  is  to  be  discovered  b)*  atten- 
tion and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  so 
mwiy  millions,  equally  participating  of  the  boun- 
ties  of  nature  witn  ourselves,  have  been  for  ages 
vpon  ages  meditating  in  vain :  if  the  wits  of  tiie 
present  time   expect  the  regard  of  posterity, 
whieh  will  then  inherit  the  reason  which  is  now 
thought  superior  to  instruction,  surely  they  may 
•Uow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  the  reason 
of  former  generations.    When,  therefore,  anau- 
tlior  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
thing from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
such  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
I       but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the 
I        greaUMt  human  understanding,  can  hinder  him 
>       from  perceiving  that    he  is  raising  prejudices 
r      against  his  own  performance;  for  with   what 
f      hopes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
i      greater  abilities  have  hitherto  miscarried  ?   or 
f      with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  suppose  him- 
l      self  invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invinci- 
ble ihoiSd  give  way  before  him  7 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qiialificd  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
class,  is  very  little ;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
othen.  To  understand  the  works  of  celebrated 
authors,  comprehend  their  systems,  and  retain 
their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
OiHnmon  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
aeeounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  andean  d.>tail  it 
occasionally  to  others  who  have  less  leisure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

Peraiua  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
possess  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  respect  eitlier  to  honour  or  advanta,ie,  for 
the  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which 
concealed  from  it ;  with  respect  to  otiiers  it 
nothing,  because  it  affords  no  help  to  igno- 
ice  or  error. 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them  ;^ud  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  con- 
sider, how  he  shall  jiiost  widely  diffuse  and  most 
agreeably  impart  it  - 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He 
that  buries  himself  among  his  manuscripts  **be- 
•prent,**  as  Pope  expresses  it,  "with  learned  dust,** 
aod  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual 
research  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to 
looo  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wis- 
dom; and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  facility  ot  inculcating  his  speculations,  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  various  degrees  of  intel- 
lect which  the  accidents  of  conversation  will  pre- 
sent ;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unpleasantly. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
tammd  phikwojMier,  a  man  really  skilled  in  the 


science  which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion 
to  explain  the  terms  opacum  and  pellueidum^  told 
us,  after  some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  say,  opake,  and  that  pdlucidum  signified 
peliucid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which 
this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the 
intricacies  of  science ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  mnp 
may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  Uie  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  useless 
to  the  greater  part  of  students,  because  they  pre- 
suppose their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  same 
error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiaiw 
ized  any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude :  they 
discourse,  as  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  inquiries ;  and  ex- 
pect that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusions  will 
produce  in  others  the  same  strain  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  study  suffers  trom  a  recluse  life.    When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness ;  looks  only  after 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation  ;  or 
spares  himself  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  vcr}*  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  ge- 
neral body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it  up 
among  incontestable  truths ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing  upon 
dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  different 
conclusions,  ana  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought  oU 
ways  in  one  train,  ho  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
having  f(.>nced  always  with  the  same  master,  is 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  his 
antagonist;  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected  difii* 
culties,  he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies:  his  sur- 
prise inipodes  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning, 
nis  thotirrhts  are  scattered  and  confounded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intui- 
tion, will  be  rejected  by  another,  and  how  many 
artiHccs  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under- 
standings frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened* 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
subtle,  and  the  acute  absurd ;  how  often  stupid- 
ity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and 
frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power  of 
changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  present- 
ing it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it 
with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with 
intelligible  arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has  collected 
his  knowledge  in  soUtude,  must  learn  its  appUca- 
tion  by  mixing  with  mankind. 

But  while  the  various  opportunities  of  oonyer- 
satioo  invite  us  to  tiy  every  mode  of  argmainti 
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and  erery  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  uie  use  of  such  as 
are  not  in  tnemselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adversa- 
ry, lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
he  has  no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself  that 
they  have  no  force :  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but 
without  just  arrangement  or  distinction ;  we 
learn  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  such  ratiocination 
IB  silences  others  ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified 
oar  vanity  with  victory  and  applause. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co* 
piousness  and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  To  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  a^inst  the  fallacies  which  it 

Sractises  on  others :  in  conversation  we  naturally 
iffuse  our  thoujghts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
unconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  business  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters. For  all  these  there  is  not  oden  equal  op- 
portunity ;  excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainable  ;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ends  proposed,  and  are  full  without  readi- 
ness, or  ready  without  exactness.  Some  defi 
dency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are  men ; 
and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  uncensurcd  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
conter  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have  the 
choice  or  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  our  eye ; 
that  we  may  alwajrs  advance  towards  it,  though 
we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 


Ka  98.1    Saturday  September  22,  1753. 


Ukwiu 


enuorit  twmet  Junuttu     Hoa. 


Bold  be  the  critic,  smIoui  to  his  trust, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  just. 


Sra, 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  love  of  truth,  equally  remote  from  bigotry 
and  captiouaness :  a  just  distribution  of  praise 
amongst  the  ancients  and  the  modems :  a  sober 
deference  to  reputation  lon^  established,  with- 
out a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  will- 
inffness  to  favour  later  performances  without  a 
li^t  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

1  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
■ueh  observations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  VirgiPs  pastorals,  without 
any  inquiry  how  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from 
establiiheu  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
view,  it  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from 
them  very  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor. 
To  seareh  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poet- 
ry, ia  not  my  present  purpose ;  that  it  has  lone 
•ubflated  in  the  eaat,  the  aacred  WriHng$  8a& 


ciently  inform  us ;  and  we  may  conjectnra,  viik 
great  probability,  that  it  wa»  ■ometimea  tks  de- 
votion, and  sometimes  the  entertainment,  of  tki 
first  generations  of  mankind.  Thcocntos  umlsd 
elegance  with  simplicity ;  and  taught  his  shep- 
herds to  sing  with  so  much  ease  and  haraMMiy, 
that  his  countrymen,  despairinjg;  to  excel,  w- 
bore  to  imitate  him ;  and  the  GrecA^a,  howercr 
vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  poe^cMatm  of 
the  garlands  which  the  wood  nymphs  had  k^ 
stowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantag|e  of  awk*^ 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  nval  the  Sky 
lion  bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  spiendoar 
of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment :  but  u 
the  magnificence  of  his  perfbrmancea  was  man, 
the  simplicity  was  less ;  and  perhapa,  where  be 
excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimea  obtains  bis  su- 
periority by  deviating  from  the  pastoral  cfaan^ 
ter,  and  performing  what  Theocritus  never  H- 
tempted. 

Yet,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  TW 
critus  the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  on- 
^nal  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  depi^ 
ciate  Virgil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  decani^ 
that  the  rural  muses  have  appropriated  tokai 
their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  who,  as  hee^ 

{>ied  Theocritus  in  his  desien,  has  resembled  Ua 
ikewise  in  his  success ;  lor,  if  we  except  CiJ- 
phumius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower  ages,  I 
know  not  that  a  single  pastoral  was  written  lAv 
him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  onita^ 
sally  acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking  all  tbi 
productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  exceilcflt: 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals  a  striia  of 
versification  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  inj 
other  poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  first  and  tks 
tenth,  they  seem  liable  either  wholly  or  in  paitti 
considerable  objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  fbrjget  the  greil 
charge  aoainst  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never 
be  refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perished  witlMI 
any  diminution  of  the  praise  of  its  author;  ftrl 
know  not  that  it  contains  one  aficcting  sentimert 
or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that 
strikes  the  imagination  or  awakens  the  passioBi 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  tws 
shepherds,  begun  with  a'quarrel  of  which  soot 
particulars  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  iridi 
sprightliness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  it 
last  m  a  reconciliation :  but,  surely,  whether  the 
invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  fim 
the  dimity  of  pastoral  innocence  ;  and  instai 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,  Isbodd 
not  nave  grieved  could  they  have  been  bothd^ 
feated. 

The  Poem  to  Pollio  is  indeed  of  another  kiad: 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  plei^ 
ing,  and  it  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  langiuft 
worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  but  I  an  mC 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disproportioD  be- 
tween the  performance  and  the  occasimi  tbit 
produced  it :  that  the  golden  age  should  reten 
because  Pollio  had  a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  fie- 
tion,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  ha? 
in^  written  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he  teak 
this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public 

The  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Dapbaii^ 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  agea  aa  tbi 
model  of  ptstoral  elegies.    To  d«aj  pniitlvt 
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oe  which  so  many  thousands  have  la- 
imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
snce  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  vet 
ball  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  nnd 
>f  the  images  are  ol  the  mythological 
therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
ew  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
ntation. 

iilenus  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
:  sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
>  Varus  is  eminently  beautiful;  but 
compliment  paid  to  Gallus  fixes  the 
1  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
dicious :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason 
>und,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fa- 
lake  the  subject  of  the  song, 
enth  exhibits  another  contest  of  the 
ipherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  without 
)ach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 
e  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac* 
id  victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
,  and  the  reader  when  he  sees  the 
Lged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how  it  was 

i^hth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
/'irgil,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other 
lame  than  that  of  a  translator, 
ninth  it  is  scarce  possible  to  discover 
or  tendency :  it  is  said,  I  know  not 
t  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
nents  of  other  poems :  and  except  a 
n  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
tu^nes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  ap- 
to  an  V  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
»n  be  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 

:  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
i  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place 
)r  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
of  GbHus  disappointed  in  his  love,  is 
1  sentiments  as  disappointed  ^ove  na- 
luces  :  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resent- 
der ;  and  his  purposes  are  inconstant 
aine  language  of^  despair,  he  soothes 
'hile  with  the  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
is  death. 

■M  etadabitUf  Areades,  tn^t, 
\mc  vt$tri» ;  soli  cantare  perili 
O  miki  turn  quam  molliter  o»»a  quieseant 
9§  9Um  ti fistula  dicat  amaret ! 

0  Arcadian  irwainfl, 
fficert  of  coothinf  strains ! 

•oft  reeds,  and  leach  your  rocks  my  woes, 
f  i>hade  in  tweeter  re?t  repose. 
r  birth  and  business  had  been  mine  ; 

1  flock,  and  prune  the  spreading  vine ! 

Wakton. 

mted  with  his  present  condition,  and 
be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 

B  of  the  shepherds.    He  then  catches 

rural  tranquillity  \  but  soon  discovers 
happier  he  should  be  in  these  happy 

ith  Lycoris  at  his  side  : 

Ifimtu,  kie  moUia,  prata  Lyeori  : 
t;  kie  ipto  tecum  contumerer  avo. 
MM  am»r  Hurt  me  Martin  in  armit, 
'msdia^  atque  advtrtvt  detinet  ko§te». 
»patriu  (uee  nt  miki  ered(re)  tamtum 
ik  dura !  »ivrs,  ttfrigora  Rkeni 
sl«  vide§.    Jk  tt  mtfrigora  UuUaU ! 
I  Ua§rmigUei§»  Mttt  «gp«r«  plamUi ' 


Here  coolinf  fountains  roll  through  flowery  moid% 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  rerdant  heads ; 

Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 

And  in  thy  arnu  insensibly  decay. 

Insteiid  of  that,  me  frantic  lovedeiains, 

*Mid  foes,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody  plaint  x 

While  you— and  can  my  soul  the  tale  believe, 

Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wandering  leave 

Me,  me  your  loTer,  barbarous  fugitive ! 

Seek  the  rough  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shinaf 

And  joyless  borders  of  the  ft-ozen  Rhine. 

Ah !  may  no  cold  e'er  blast  my  dearest  maid, 

Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade.        Wabtoit. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse 
him ;  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another:  and  at  last  finds 
that  nothing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  neque  Hamaaryadet  rvrMm,  nee  carmtiM  mobit 
Ipta  placent :  ipse  rurtum  eoncedite  syfo*. 
^on  Ulum  nottri  po$»unt  mutore  laboreg  ; 
Ifee  ti  frxgorihuM  mediis  Hehrumqiu  MAomiw, 
Sitkoniaaqut  nivts  kytmi*  mbtamut  aquotm 
Nee  n,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  ai  et  in  a/mo, 
JStkiopum  vertemuM  ooe»  »ub  $idere  Caneru 
Omnia  vincit  amor ;  tt  not  cedamno  amort. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids. 
Nor  poktoral  songs  delight — Farewell,  ye  stiadea— 
No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change, 
Though  lost  in  frozen  deserts  we  should  range ; 
Though  we  should  drink  where  chillinjr  Hebrus  flows, 
Endure  bleak  winter  blasts,  and  Thracian  snows 
Or  on  hot  India's  plaius  our  flocks  should  feed. 
Where  the  parrh'd  elm  declines  his  sickening  head. 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams, 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refreshing  streams. 
Love  over  all  msintains  resistlets  sway. 
And  let  us  love's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

Wabtoit. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  while  himself  was  driving  his  little  flock 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
of  circumstances,  misery  always  utters  at  the 
sight  of  prosperity : 

Ifotpatri4[/hut,  et  dmleia  linqmmMt  arva : 

Not  ptUriamfugimuM :  tit,  Titfre,  lentne  in  umhrm^ 

formoeam  neonate  doeee  Atnaryllida  eylvae. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  muck-loved  plains, 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 

You,  Tit'rus,  in  the  groves  at  leisure  laid, 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  shade.       WABToif. 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey, 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distress : 


En!  ipeeeapeUae 


Protenne  4tger  ago :  kane  etiam  vtx,  T^lyre,  ditC9 
Hie  inter  dtneae  eoryloe  modo  namque  gemtltoe, 
Spem  gregie^  ak !  eiliee  in  nuda  eonnixa  reliquit. 

And,lo!  sad  partner  of  the  general  csre, 

Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar ! 

While  scarcely  this  my  leading  hand  sustains, 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains  { 

For  'mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  pan. 

On  the  bare  flints  ncr  hapless  twin  she  cast. 

The  hopes  and  promise  of  my  ruin'd  fold !  Warton. 

The  description  of  VirgiPs  happiness  in  his 
little  farm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  rti- 
ral  pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it 
whn  indiflfoiwiioe,  has  DO  MOM  of  pMlorml  poeCryz 
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hapSy  with  equal  abilities  and  with  eaual  virtue ; 
But  Catiline  perished  in  the  field,  ana  Ciesar  re- 
turned from  rharsalia  with  unlimited  authority : 
and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the  earth 
^as  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Cesar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  men- 
tioned, but  that  his  name  might  be  applied  to 
.  traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Asia  against  it :  but  afler  the  world  had  been 
filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  was 
beaten,  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
never  been  mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  few  years  aflerwards  Greece  Ukewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  projector ;  who,  in- 
vading Asia  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one 
danger,  giuncd  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into 
anouier  ;  he  stormed  city  after  city,  overran  king- 
dom after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for  bar- 
ren victory,  and  invaded  nations  only  that  he 
might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions ;  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ; 
but  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every 
age  will  aBbrd  us  instances  of  public  censures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  business  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  contrived ;  but  the  ardour  of 
the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  gain 
the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and,  when 
at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them :  their 
expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scofl'of  idle- 
ness and  ignorance,  their  understanding  and 
their  virtue  nave  been  equally  viUfied,  their  con- 
duct has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand 
in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
tailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander, 
that  after  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for 
coasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
raised  a  general  mutmy,  and  demanded  to  re- 
turn. He  found  means  to  soothe  them  into  a 
permission  to  continue  the  same  course  three 
days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
descried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested, 
what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back 
with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  kin^^s  credulity  to  useless  expenses, 
and  risked  his  life  in  seeking  countries  that  hud 
no  existence  ?  how  would  those  that  had  rejected 
his  proposals,  have  triumphed  in  their  acuteness ! 
and  when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned, 
but  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malea- 
ble  glass  ? 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the 
world  has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  6we- 
den,  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Charles,  if  any 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his 
measures  and  his  inquiries,  had  purposed  first 
to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army 
through  pathlees  deserts  into  China,  thence  to 
make  bis  way  by  the  sword  through  the  whole 


circuit  of  Asia,  and  b^  the  conquest  of  Tuiksfti 
unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions:  but  ikii 
mighty  project  was  crushed  at  Poltowa;  aii 
Charles  nas  since  been  considered  as  a  msdiMi 
by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadoisti 
solicit  his  friendship,  and  their  generals  **  IoImb 
under  him  the  art  of  war." 

The  Czar  found  employment  BuflBdent  m  hk 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himself  in 
canals,  and  building  cities ;  murdering  hu 
jects  with  insuflerable  fatigues,  and 
mg  nations  from  one  comer  of  his  domiomis  li 
another,  without  regretting  the  thoasaads  Ibn 
perished  on  the  wa;^ :  but  he  attained  his  m^ 
he  made  his  people  tormidable,  and  is  nimb««d 
by  fame  among  the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  ■•> 
guinary  projects  of  heroes  and  cooqaen»i|aid 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  repotttioasf 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  their  wmuh 
riages :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  hm 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  lb 
world  with  horror  and  desolation,  shooUi  ks 
more  kindly  reg^arded  by  mankind,  than  he  wht 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wick^ness ;  why  ht 
that  accomplished  wickedness  should  be  fjbiK 
ous,  and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  shouii  ks 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Caesar  and  CttSs^ 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  Charles  and  Peter,  bii> 
died  together  iu  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projedon,  ti 
whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  m^nkwi; 
whose  ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  wham 
labours  are  innocent;  who  are  searchiof  eit 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  iraiki 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  persecuted  with  iBO» 
sant  obloquy,  and  whom  the  universal  eontes^l 
with  which  the]^  are  treated,  oflcn  debars  froa 
that  success  wmch  their  industry  wohM  ob(ii% 
if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without  opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  tooeoson 
new  undertakings,  only  because  they  are  nev, 
should  consider,  that  the  folly  of  projecCioa  is 
very  seldom  the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commoolT 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  intense 
ness  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  often  from  the  eoo* 
sciousneas  of  uncommon  powers,  from  the  coo> 
fidence  of  those,  who,  having  already  dost 
much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  eaa  do 
more.  When  Howley  had  completed  the  » 
rery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  wbei 
Boyle  had  exhausted  the  secrets  of  vul^dif* 
mistry,  ho  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  wodL  of 
transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qoifiliM 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration  ci» 
tent  of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  destto;  it 
was  said  of  Catiline,  '*  immodenOa^  tno^cSMk 
nimis  aUa  semper  cupiebai.^  Projectors  of  al 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  tfaouj^  tbeydftr 
in  their  morals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  tfainfi 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  vmgar  sitiir 
ments,  and  aspiring  to  performances  to  whiek 
perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the  ioieoof 
man;  when  they  fail,  therefore,  they  ful  aotbf 
idleness  or  timidity,  butbyrasih  adyentansM 
fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  oAsaai^ 
carry,  we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yetfiiom  oaA 
men,  and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  fi>r  thecdtk 
vation  of  those  parts  of  natim  which  fi0|il 
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1  the  invention  of  those  arts  which  are 
ig  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they  are, 
universally  discouraged,  art  and  dis- 
1  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at- 
nthout  previous  certainty  of  success, 
nsidered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  nar- 
B  may,  therefore,  expose  its  author  to 
id  contempt;  and  if  the  Uberty  of  laugh- 
:e  indulged,  every  man  wiU  laugh  at 
oes  not  understand,  every  project  will 
sred  as  madness,  and  every  great  or 
Q  will  be  censured  as  a  project  Men, 
med  to  reason  and  researches,  think 
rprise  impracticable,  which  is  extend- 
common  effects,  or  comprises  many 
te  operations.  Many  that  presume  to 
ojectors,  would  consider  a  flight  through 
I  winged  chariot,  and  the  movement  of 
ngine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equal- 
ims  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would 
equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the 
id  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
srque,  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who 
e  of  hostility  had  contrived  to  make 
irron  desert,  by  turning  the  Nile  into 

'ho  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
srfbrm  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
the  common  roads  of  action  :  many 
reparations  of  chymistry  are  supposed 
§en  from  unsuccessful  mquiries  afler 
elixir ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encou- 
who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power 
e  they  oflen  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
irhen  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
sven  by  their  miscarriages. 


Saturday,  October  27,  1753. 


nd  tam  dextro  pede  condpig,  «t  U 
'flOsp«mt(eat,  votique  peraetif 


JUT. 


the  eondactof  ourlife  appears 

deeliru'd,  to  luckily  befun, 

awe  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  ? 

DRTDBN. 

'O  THE  ADVENTURER. 

m  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London, 
ling  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small, 
nefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
»y  those,  who,  having  more  money, 
ey  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
rer,  sufier  my  resentment  to  instigate 
mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor  my 
of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirect 
f  gain;  I  pursued  my  business  with 
assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope  of 
day  richer  than  those  who  contemned 
tad,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my 
■atisiaction  of*^  fmding  my  fortune  in- 
yond  my  expectation. 
-  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
npensed ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
eputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I 
warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
lie  sums  in  the  public  funds;  I  was 
pen  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
unts;  became  the  oracle  of  the  eom- 
efl ;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all  eom- 
iid«takiii0 ;  wai  flttterad  with  the 


hopes  of  beoominff  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  di> 
rectors  of  a  wealthy  company,  and,  to  complete 
my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  shenC 

Kiches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches: 
when  I  had  arrived  to  this  aegree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  anjr  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear  J  new  acquisitionB  were  hourly  brought 
within  my  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  yeuB 
longer  to  heap  thousands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retire* 
ment.  From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment evenr  day  more  oppressive,  and  per- 
suaded myseu  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  would 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  diitrao- 
tion  of  extensive  business.  I  could  image  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  uiends 
with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un- 
certainty of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  ot 
ceasing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  rea- 
son for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  roe ;  and. 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  and 
conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the  spot  where  I 
was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  have  been  travelled  over  without  disco- 
very of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  de- 
fective in  some  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  friends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations ;  an  estate  wae 
at  length  purchased,  I  transferrcMl  my  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  com- 
menced lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time,  I  found  happiness  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  tne  old  house 
accoraing  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants,  dug 
a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old 
moat 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvementt 
brought  in  all  the  count^  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  Uberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  myapar^ 
ments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  some 
and  the  envy  ofothers. 

I  was  envied:  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another !  The  time  was 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architect 
waiexhausted  ;  I  had  sdded  one  convenience  to 
an<Xfaer,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wii^  or  to 
design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  completed  my  waterworks ;  and  what 
now  remained  to  be  done?  what,  but  to  look  n 
to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were  ooce  leiNd 
I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over  apartneali 
wbtre  time  wse  taniisliiiif  tke  Ibntavt,  to 
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■Und  by  the  cascade  of  which  I  scarcely  now 
perceived  the  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growth 
of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant 
generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has 
been  procured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room,  till 
I  am  weary  of  myself;  I  ride  out  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  around  me;  I  sec 
nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and  return 
home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re- 
member the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 
came  so  soon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  shut  out  affluence  and  prosperity.  I 
now  seldom  see  the  rising  sun,  but  to  *Hell 
him,*^  with  the  fallen  ansel,  "  how  I  hate  his 
beams.''  I  awake  from  sleep  as  to  languor  or 
imprisonment,  and  have  no  employment  for  the 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall  rid 
myself  of  the  second.  I  protract  the  breakfast 
as  long  as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have 
no  call  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  de- 
gree of  decency  erow  impatient  for  my  dinner. 
if  I  could  dine  all  my  life  I  should  be  happy  ;  1 
eat  not  because  I  am  hungry,  but  because  1  am 
idle:  but,  alas!  the  time  quickly  comes  when  I 
can  eat  no  longer;  and  so  ill  does  my  constitu- 
tion second  my  inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear 
strong  liquors;  seven  hours  must  then  be  en- 
dured, before  I  shall  sup  ;  but  supper  comes  at 
last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  short  time 
succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  a 
mercantile  Ufe.  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
useful  employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  known ;  and  that  nature  and  art  have 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  the  drud- 
gery of  settled  business,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  the  social  en- 
tertained. 

These  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I 
took  possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
nets,  filled  my  kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable 
with  horses :  but  a  httle  espenence  showed  me, 
that  these  instruments  of  rural  felicity  would  af- 
ford me  few  gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
afraid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis. 
cover  no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  m)rself  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peace- 
ful and  inofi*ensive  Ufe  was  sacrificed  to  our 
•port  I  was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  her  danger;  for  my  horse,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  chase,  did  not  always  regard 
my  choice  either  of  speed  or  way,  but  leaped 
ked^  and  ditches  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
hurned  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  di- 
version of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  eager- 
ness of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river ; 
and  I  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I 
would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  de- 
stmction  of  a  hare. 

I  tbtnoidsrad  booksto  be  pxocnrad,  andby  the 


durection  of  the  vicar  had  within  a  few  waak%  a 
closet  elegantly  furnished.     You  will, 
be  surprised  when  I  shall  tell  jcn^  that 


once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  their  Oik 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  ksd 
received  all  the  pleasure  which  they  coold  gne 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myself  aiiy  caii> 
osity  ader  events  which  have  been  long  piari^ 
and  in  which  I  can  therefore  have  no  inlerast; 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether  TsB) 
or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whelki 
Hannibal  lost  Italv  by  his  own  negligence  at 
the  corruption  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  ■» 
skill  in  controversial  leaminff,  nor  can  ceneme 
why  so  many  volumes  should  have  been  wnOm 
upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  loegairi 
so  happily  without  understanding.  I  obcs  » 
solved  to  go  through  the  volumes  relatiBg  to  Al 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  thssi» 
crabbed  and  intricate^  that  in  less  than  a  mosA 
I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  snppiy  mg 
deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salaiy  li  • 
skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naturally  inclined  to  hospitality,  ai4  fe 
^ome  time  kept  up  a  constant  interoourseof  villi 
with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  ;  but  tlNi^ 
they  are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wm 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house^  I  am  Ml 
much  relieved  by  their  conversation ;  chef  km 
no  skill  in  commerce  or  tlie  stocks,  and  I  haftM 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  families  or  the  6^ 
tions  of  the  country ;  so  that  when  the  ~ 
ties  are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one 
and  I  am  lefl  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myself  I  am  obUgidli 
encourage  the  circulation  of  the  glass;  tbai 
mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstrepsMm; 
and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an  cod,  I  Ml 
sick  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  reproached  wtk 
my  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  insinuations  'wimJl^ 
ed  as  a  cit. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  Ufetowhiekl 


am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  bski^ 


fy  by  imitation ;  such  is  the  happini 
pleased  myself  with  approachmg,  and  wkkkl 
considered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  wj 
labours.  I  toiled  year  afler  year  with  clissrfit' 
ness,  in  expectation  of  the  happ^hoor  in  wkkbl 
might  be  idle:  the  privilege  oiifhapphieBa  isit' 
tained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it  the  " 
of  tranquillity.    I  am  yours,  Sec 

BIbbca 
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And  of  their  nun  disputings  find  ns  end. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  fisi 

the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  aminii 

by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  eoaes  ti 

pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  such 

of  opinion  ;    and  why  men  equally 

and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always 

in  the  same  manner  ? 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  wliaethi 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  snbMetii 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  a  ^iiw""* 
iv  ot  sentiment  among  all  human  beinfi,  ^i^ 
for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  nc  ' 
were  supposed  to  be  mnate,  or  iieoeiMnKy  I 
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It  with  the  faculty  of  reason ;  it  being  ima- 
<Lthat  universal  agreement  could  proceed 
from  the  invariable  dictates  of  the  universul 
at 

t  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi- 
f  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  cxpect- 

At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  woi  id, 
all  march  together  alons  one  straight  and 
I  road ;  but  as  w6  proceed  further,  and  wider 
pects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
Imnt  scene  ;  we  divide  into  various  patlis, 
ai  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
e  from  each  other.  As  a  question  becomes 
B  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to 
iBAter  number  of  relations,  disagreement  of 
Jon  will  always  be  multiplied  ;  not  because 
ife  irrational,  but  because  we  are  finite  be- 
yfbmished  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
ting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
iffiiig  consequences  which  escape  another, 
B  taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes 
efl^ts,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very 
U  part,  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
I  a  different  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to 
ferent  purpose. 

iThere,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
'a  Bmall  part,  should  judge  erroneously  ofthe 
!•?  or  that  they,  who  sec  different  and  dis- 
lar  parts,  should  judge  dificrently  from  each 
irt 

Hiatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va- 
■  appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
imity ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  me- 
IM;  and  *'  a  general,"  says  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
"  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a 
lace  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be 
dad  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
Jt  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
fit  for  tillage." 

'wo  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
I  commonly  like  the  physician  and  gr^rdener 
elacting  herbs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
on  the  plain ;  they  bring  minits  impressed 
I  different  notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries 
iflerent  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
donona,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's  ab- 
licy. 

ITe  have  leas  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offend- 
rken  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
laae  we  very  oflen  differ  from  ourselves. 
w  often  we  alter  our  minds,  we  dt)  not  always 
aik;  because  the  change  is  sometimes  made 
ereeptiblyand  gradually,  an.d  the  lastconvic- 

efiaces  all  memory  of  the  former,  yet  every 
1  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  sur- 
of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  retro- 
elion,  be  able  to  d'.scover,  that  his  mind  has 
hnd  many  revolutions ;  that  the  same  things 
O  in  the  severs 'i  parts  of  his  life  been  condemn- 
uid approved,  pursued  and  shunned  :  and  that 
■any  occs'sions,  even  when  his  practice  has 
B  Bteady^  his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and 
Ims  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
•■»©  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy, 
B  because  he  was  always  pleased  with  his 
a  choice. 

X  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  ob- 
tiy  as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
M  different  inclinations  which  they  must  con- 
Bddj  raise  in  him  that  contemplates  them,  a 
M  ■Criking  axample  cannot  eaaly  be  found 


than  two  Greek  epigrammatists  will  afford  as  in 
their  accounts  of  human  life,  which  1  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  English  prose. 

Posidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  com- 
plaint :  **  Through  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it 
eligible  to  pass  ?  In  public  assemblies  are  de- 
bates and  troublesome  affairs :  domestic  priva- 
cies are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  country 
is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreign  lan(^ 
he  that  has  money  must  hve  in  fear,  he  that  wants 
it  must  pine  in  distress :  are  you  married  7  yon 
are  troubled  with  suspicions;  are  you  single? 
you  languish  in  sohtude ;  children  occasion  toil, 
and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  destitution  :  the 
time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  gray  hairs 
are  loaded  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  receive 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  iL" 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect  which  Po- 
sidippus has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against 
the  value  of  existence :  for  Metrodorus,  a  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains  ;  and  having  exhibited  the 
present  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. 

"  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  paths 
of  life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet:  in  the  country  are  the  beau- 
ties of  nature :  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain :  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  yon 
married  ?  you  have  a  cheerful  house  ;  are  you 
single :  you  are  unincumbered  ;  children  are  ob- 
jects of  affection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be 
without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of 
vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man's 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose 
it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  iU  felicity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  en^raged  the  speculations 
ofthe  inquirers  after  happiness ;  and  toough  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 
may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by 
showing  that  no  absolute  determination  ever  can 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  be 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  W«  see 
here  both  the  allurements  and  discouragements 
of  civil  employments ;  on  one  side  there  is  trou- 
ble, on  the  other  honour ;  the  management  of 
affairs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
duty  in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played :  it  must  then  still  be  lefl  to  every  roan  to 
choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can  any  general 
precept  be  given,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by 
theprescription  of  another. 

Thus,  what  is  said  of  children  by  Posidippas, 
"  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,"  and  by  Af  e- 
trodorus,  *'  that  they  are  objects  of  affection,"  is 
equally  certain  ;  but  whether  they  will  give  most 
pain  or  pleasure,  must  depend  on  their  future 
conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  causes  oyer 
which  the  parent  can  have  little  influence :  there 
is,  therefore,  room  for  all  the  caprices  of  imagin- 
ation, and  desire  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
hope  or  fear  that  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

Such  is  the  uncertain^  in  which  we  are  al- 
ways likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  qnettioBa 
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wlMnin  we  havemoit  interest,  and  which  every 
day  aflbrda  us  freih  opportunity  to  examine :  we 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
because  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject ; 
we  see  a  little,  and  form  an  opinion ;  we  see 
more,  and  change  it 

This  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which 
we  must  so  often  find  ourselves  liable,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  those  who  cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  our  sentiments :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  have  no  right  to  attribute  tneir  mistake  to 
obstinacy  or  neffligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken ;  we  may,  perhaps,  again, 
change  our  own  opinion :  and  what  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  oficnded  us 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  7 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pride  naturally  raises  against 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs 
from  us,  does  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another ; 
each  describes  what  he  sees  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  each  regulates  his  steps  by  his  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on  celibacy  as  a 
state  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  partner  in 
joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow ;  the  other  consi- 
ders it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  gratifications,  to  remove  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion  :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
the  other  laughs  at  his  rashness,  or  pities  his  ig- 
norance ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  each  is  right,  but 
that  each  is  riffht  only  for  himself. 

Life  is  not  uie  object  of  science :  we  see  a  lit- 
tle, very  Uttle;  and  what  is  beyond  we  only  can 
coojecture.  If  we  inquire  or  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction  ; 
■ome  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and 
tome  willingly  mialead  us.  The  only  thought, 
therefore,  on  which  we  can  repose  witn  comfort, 
is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  things, 
and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary  errors 
will  terminate  in  happiness. 


No.  106.]      Saturday,  Novebiber  17, 1753. 


Jf«!kU,  eum  timul  oeddit  orevis  lux, 

Nf  X  utptrpttMO  MM  dormUnda.  Catullds. 

When  oiie«  tlm  short-llTad  mortal  diet, 

A  aifht  eteroal  Mala  his  eyea.  Aooiaoif. 

It  may  have  been  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  exhaust- 
ed. Of  some  ima^  and  sentiments  the  mind 
of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets 
them,  however  oflen  they  occur,  with  the  same 
iidour  which  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
Uets,  and  parts  from  them  with  the  same  regret 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descnptions  which  the 
po^  have  transcribea  from  each  other  and 
their  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time;  which  will  continue  to  engage,  or  as 
tfio  Fkoneb  temi  it,  to  flatter  the  imaginatioDi 


as   long  as  human  nature    ahall    remsii  Ai 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  eprniF,  wt  kisv 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  thttAl 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdare,  the  liaBli 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  Ml 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  Isv 
ers :  yet,  who  is  there  so  inseDsible  of  the  hesi 
ties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  with  thereaon 
tion  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  hia  heart  hmk 
at  the  mention  of  the  spring  7 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantie  watm 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poeli  i 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  the  moon  tseob 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  ktfi 
their  labours,  and  their  cares,  and  every  tmmm 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  while  suspended.  AH  it 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repealed  vifr 
out  weariness  ;  because  such  is  generally  As  ffc 
of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  thmk  on  the  liM 
when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his 
tion. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  i^ 
ready  seen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pih 
bies,  a  bank  diversified  with  flowers,  ami 
arch  that  excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natoiai  fNt 
shaded  with  myrtles;  yet  who  can  foibstffe 
enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  ol 
privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more  by  9am 
with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be  d^ 
lighted  ? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  80idi|i^ 
ed  to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  sfh» 
ever  they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  wiAni 
exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  ssdiii 
the  companson  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  te» 
tion  of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  perhaps  ffSf 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  lisgiii. 
from  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebiews  Issa 
own  times ;  yet  tnis  comparison  mort  ahnji 
please,  because  every  heart  feels  its  j 
and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  di 
to  use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  notfabftii 
distant  time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whedMrii 
shall  reach:  this  every  moralist  may  lenlvili 
inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  appn«4 
and  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeea,  every  day  eufoiceiL  ly 
arguments  more  powerful  than  the  diasertrim 
of  moralists:  we  see  men  pleasing  themsdNi 
with  future  happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hoar  fm 
the  completion  of  their  wmhes,  and  i    "*  ~ 

some  at  a  greater  bjnd  some  at  a  less 

from  the  happy  time;  all  complaining  of  _ 
disappointments,  and  lamenting  that  theyW 
sufiTered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  thH^ 
to  pass  without  improvemer^,  and  deleiTed  At 

f)rincipal  purpose  of  their  Uvea  to  the  f^m^  vbs 
ife  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether  fhniMJb  d 
the  casualties  and  danfera  which  besetStfft 
of  man,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  tiat  ip 
pointed  for  happiness  or  wisdom  ;  but  it  is  ikdj^ 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doii^  Asl 
which  our  reason  and  conscience  declaie  MM» 
sary  to  be  done,  will  equally  obstruct  osiifiwi 
to  come.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination^  opn^ 
ing  on  things  not  yet  existing,  to    ~ 


with  scenes  of  unmingled  fehci^,  or  dIm 
courses  of  nniibmi  virtue;  but  fDod  waiid 


m  i«ttl  life  insepAnbly  united;  habits  grow 
•bonger  by  indulgence;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oflener  yielded 
i»  temptation :  "  he  that  cannot  live  well  to- 
Jij,"  says  Martial,  "will  be  less  qualified  to 
Jkn  well  to-morrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  human  good, 
•very  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced;  yet 
tint  unoertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
— eessaiy  delay*  whether  we  respect  external 
eaneea,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
■ure  that,  at  any  future  time  assignable,  he 
'  be  able  to  rekmdle  the  same  ardour ;  he 
has  now  an  opportunity  ofiered  him  of 
king  loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
lp«t  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled, 
id  struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 
We  are  so  unwilling  to  beUeve  any  thing  to 
■r  own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always 
iBMgine  the  perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and 
IIm  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
crease than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefore, 
•Midnde,  that  the  will  to  pursue  laudable  pur- 
peees,  will  be  always  seconded  by  the  power. 

But,  however  we  may  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
fciif  the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
IIm  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  must 
employed :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected 
\  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
than  ourselves,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
the  dissolute  and  the  temperate,  for 
who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
>ve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  see 
all'this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  gUde 
year  in  preparations  to  hve. 
BAsn  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
' '  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  little 
m  them  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  im- 
npon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
98.  I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
multitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
tnomphs,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom ;  but 
terebeen  seldom  so  much  affected  as  by  the 
6le  of  Earyalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  as  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Earyalus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
inristiiri  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
HBegiBation  to  be  fired  by  an  unextiiiguishable 
'  J,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
I  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
__  pm«»f  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
IIm  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him 
mocUim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
IM  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant 
to  his  purpose,  and  with  ^eat  expedition  closed 
t^  accounts  and  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
§&w  dajTs  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions, 
^nd  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
grossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
liietory.  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  dis- 
tiBguished,  he  determined  to  visit:  full  of  de- 
and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his 
expected  accounts  from  him  of  the  new 
that  opened  in  iiis  progress,  but  were  in- 
terned in  a  few  days,  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
tkat  eUte  whence  none  ever  shall  return ;  and 
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can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  efficacious 
instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Euryalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  grasp : 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  himself 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  IS,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  without 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed  ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  ne- 
vertheless unwilling  to  begin  :  but  against  this 
unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way 
for  an  easier  conquest :  custom  is  equally  forci- 
ble to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly 
as  she  is  oflener  subdued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be- 
trayed to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence. 
Of  the  instability  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongest 
oflen  omits  to  think  justly  :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  our  real 
state  ;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  un- 
worthy of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  shut  his 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  he  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  few- 
er reproaches  from  himself:  nor  could  any  mo- 
tive to  tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dis- 
pose us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  voluntary  ruin. 


No.  111.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27  1753. 
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The  deed*  of  long  deecended  ancMlora 

Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ourt.         Detdbh. 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive, 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  of 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  them ; 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seemins 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreci« 
ate  the  few  pleasures  and  feUcities  which  nature 
has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid 
and  envied  condition  of^  life;  and  have  not 
thought  the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have 
detected  the  imposture  of^^  counterfeit  advan- 
tages, and  found  disquiet  lurking  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  gayety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that "  est  mUm 
nemo  niti  comparahu/*  "  no  man  is  miserable, 
but  as  he  is  compared  with  otheis  happier  thMi 
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himaelf  :**  tliis  position  is  not  stnctly  and  philo- 
sophically true.  Ue  might  have  said  with  rigor- 
ous propriety,  that  no  man  is  happy  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  the  miserable;  tor  such  is  the 
state  of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  mi- 
sery, but  happiness  only  comparative ;  we  may 
incur  as  muen  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure, 
though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much  happiness 
as  wo  mi^ht  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
miseries  are  merely  comparative  :  we  are  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
evil,  but  by  the  absence  of  some  fictitious  good  ; 
of  somethmg  which  is  not  re<}uired  by  any  real 
want  of  nature  which  has  not  m  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
fancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  afler 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is 
well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  is  deceived  by  distance;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  foe  found,  that  of  many  imagined  blessings  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  he  that  wants  or  pos- 
sesses them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
fer upon  himself;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and  de- 
light wiUi  which  most  of  those  recount  thefr  an- 
cestors, who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to  unex- 
pected fortune  endeavour  to  insert  themselves 
mto  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  line  of  pro- 
fenitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant 
Leason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  es- 
timation of  birth  is  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  and 
that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but 
upon  imagination  :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whe- 
ther one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the  place  of 
another ;  whether  he  that  owes  nothing  to  fore- 
fathers, may  not  receive  coual  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  owing  all  to  himself;  whether 
he  may  not,  with  a  Uttle  meditation,  find  it  more 
honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family, 
and  to  gain  dignity  than  transm  it  it ;  whether,  if  he 
receives  ho  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family, 
he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes ;  and  whether  he  that 
brings  a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life  without 
a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much  though 
be  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happi- 
ness, which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded  ;  but  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advantage  of  hereditary  riches,  and  to  consider 
those  as  the  minions  of  fortune,  who  are  wealthy 
from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is  *^res  rum  porta 
labere,  sedrdieta;^*  "  the  acquisition  of  another, 
not  of  themselves ;"  and  whom  a  father's  indus- 
tij  has  dispensed  from  a  laborious  attention  to 


arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of 
life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtooua,  capsUs 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resi4iiteti 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
hesitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  bksaaf ; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  Isns 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties^  wiu* 
out  the  interruption  of  importunate  avocatioaa 

But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  wfaickii 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  maybsli 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  coisidg^ 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  iaili 
present  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  sonly.ls 
iar  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedieBt,tiMt 
they  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  1m 
rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  Ihiy 
should  be  driven  on  by  necessity  throng  As 
paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confined  tot 
stated  task,  that  the^  may  be  leas  at  leisiBOtB 
deviate  into  mischief'^at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  wbonaa 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  dh 
rcction,  what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  mt 
envy  ?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  wmk 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfacticm  to  tkaiK 
selves  :  many  squander  their  exuberance  of  lv> 
tune  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  < 
use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions 
riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness; 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely  not  mudi  to  hi 
praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  up  to  tiili^ 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  cjqwi- 
ents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase  ^msbr 
through  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  fty  fion 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  Londoo,  wil^ 
out  any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  bat  tktf 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as  vfr 
grant  as  themselves,  always  endeavooriof  to 
raise  some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  sosi^ 
thing  to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  ihcy 
know  will  be  disappointed,  changing  one  aoMW* 
ment  for  another  which  a  few  monms  will  nsks 
equally  insipid,  or  sinking  into  languor  and  ^ 
ease  for  want  of  sometMng  to  actuate  thsir  bo* 
dies  or  exhilarate  their  minds. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places^  what 
idlers  assemble  to  escape  from  solitode,  knovi 
that  this  is  ^enerallj  the  state  of  the  wealtkf ; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  toM 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  total  id^ 
ness :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  be  tor|sd 
and  motionless,  "  would  fly  for  recreation,''  ssff 
South,  *^to  the  mines  and  the  galleys  ;**  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  finds  employ 
ment  for  those,  who  would  not  have  known  how 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the 
or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only 
the  insipidity  of  indifference,  and  the  tedk 
of  inactivity,  but  pains  enjoyments  wholly  «- 
known  to  those,  who  live  lazily  on  the  tofl  of 
others  ;  for  life  affords  no  higher  pleaaore  disi 
that  of  surmounting  difficulties,  paasiDg  fiosi 
one  step  of  success  to  another,  fbrming  wft 
wishes,  and  seemg  them  gratified.  He  mat  1^ 
hours  in  any  great  or  laudable  undertakmg^  htf 
his  fatigues  first  supported  by  hope,  and 
wards  rewarded  by  toy ;  he  is  aKray* 
to  a  certain  end,  andt  when  he  has  nttiTii^  K 
an  end  more  distant  invites  him  to  a 
suit. 
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II  4om  not,  iadaed,  alwajrs  happen,  that  dili- 
ia  feftimate;  the  wisest  schemes  are 
bj  naezpected  accidents ;  the  most  con- 
parseTerance  sometimes  toils  through  life 
without  a  recompense ;  but  labour,  though  un- 
auoeeasfui,  is  more  eligible  than  idleness;  he 
that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  lawful 
means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  through  the  course 
of  hb  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  certain,  he  knows  to  be  just ;  and  is 
•t  last  comforted  in  his  disappointment,  by  the 
oonadouaness  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
&nlt. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  affords 
JOB  most  opportunities  of  g^nin^  our  own  esteem; 
mod  what  can  any  msn  infer  m  his  own  favour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
be  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
the  same  right,  had  he  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  7 

To  strive  with  difficulties,  and  to  conquer 
Ihem,  is  the  highest  human  felicity;  the  next  is, 
to  strive,  and  deserve  to  conquer :  but  he  whose 
life  has  passed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can 
boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
■df  only  as  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
be  ia  content  with  his  own  character,  must  owe 
biaaatisfactionto  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
ly, when  he  directed  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
bands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  pow- 
ers the  determination  of  our  lot : 

PirmiUfi  ipHt  expendere  IfttminibuSf  quid 
CMW<iu«t  nobit,  ralnuque  tit  utiU  noatri* : 
Cmrior  ttt  iUu  kowto  quam  tibi. 

latnuC  thy  fortune  to  iho  Power*  aoore : 
iKMve  them  to  UMDOf  e  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  nnerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 
In  foodneaa  as  in  greatneM  they  oxcpI  ; 
Ah!  that  we  loved  ourselvee  but  half  lo  well. 

ORTDBH. 

What  atate  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is 
vneertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  ought  to  repress 
the  petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the 
normurs  of  discontent 


^o.  115.]      TuKSOAT,  Dec.  11,  1753. 

SeriHmmt  imdocti  doetiqiu,  Boa. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  cannot  read. 

Thkt  who  have  attentively  considered  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is 
felt  but  for  military  honours ;  every  summer  i^- 
Ibrds  battles  and  sieges,  and  the  world  is  filled 
with  ravage,  bloodshed,  and  devastation :  this 
sanguinary  fury  at  length  subsides,  and  lyitions 
are  divided  into  factions,  by  controversies  about 
pointa  that  will  never  be  decided.    Men  then 

Sow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and  apply 
emselves  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  com- 
panies are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
pfopoity,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
pleasures  of  spending  it 


The  present  age,  if  wo  conaider  chiefly  the 
state  of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with 
great  propriety  The  Jtgi  ^  JbUkom ;  for,  per- 
haps, there  never  waa  a  time  in  which  men  of 

all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education, 
of  every  profession  and  employment,  were  post* 
ing  with  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  The 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  those^ 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by 
the  busy  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  every  man  is  qualitied  to  instruct  eve- 
ry other  man :  and  he  that  beats  the  anvil,  or 
guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  suppl3ring  cor- 
poral necessities,  amuses  himself  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that 
at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  than  have 
been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  present 
race  were  ever  equalled  in  number  by  any  former 
period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  the  itch  of  lite- 
rary praise,  that  almost  every  man  is  an  author 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose  ;  has  either  bestowed 
his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds  them,  that 
they  may  be  more  seasonably  ofiered,  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  formnr  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  waa 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hands 
of  men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestic  excellence;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated, 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  therefore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at 
with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation. 
But  as  in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded 
the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced 
a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who  with 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set  mascu- 
line tyranny  at  defiance,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usurpation  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  power  of  executing  their  intentions ;  whose 
performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient 
to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence, however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity, 
to  solicit  openly  tne  assistance  of  the  printer. 
Among  tliese  are  the  innumerable  correspond- 
ents of  public  papers,  who  are  always  offering 
assistance  which  no  man  will  receive,  and  sug- 
gesting hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
interest,  and  fill  the  coffee-houses  with  dark  sto- 
ries of  performances  by  eminent  handa,  whidk 
have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagemeaa  ol 
writing  can  be  properiy  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  ait 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  confer^ 
red  upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
woula  naturally  infer,  that  Uterature  waa  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  that 
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the  road  to  greatness  was  open  to  none  but  au- 
thors, and  that  b^  writing  alone  riches  and  honour 
were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  writers,  like  other 
competitors,  are  very  little  disposed  to  favour  one 
anotlier,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  at  a  time 
when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronize ; 
and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  re- 
collect at  present,  who  professes  the  least  re- 
sard  for  the  Totaries  of  science,  invites  the  ad- 
dresses of  learned  men,  or  seems  to  hope  for  re- 
putation from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain 
a  secret ;  nor  can  I  discover,  wnether  wo  owe  it 
to  the  influences  of  the  constellations,  or  the  in- 
temperature  of  seasons :  whether  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  wind  at  any  single  point,  or  in- 
toxicating vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth,  have 
turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our  soldiers 
and  traders,  our  men  and  women,  all  into  wits, 
philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  ot  this  intellectual  ma- 
lady ;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
who,  instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectu- 
ral speculations,  should  find  means  of  persuad- 
ing tiie  peer  to  inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
repair  tne  rural  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who 
could  replace  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter, 
and  sena  back  the  farmer  to  the  mattock  and  the 
flail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  in- 
creasing, till  at  length  there  was  no  people  be- 
side themselves;  me  estabUshment  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  number  of  priests  was  reduced 
and  limited.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will  per- 
haps be  multiplied,  till  no  readers  will  bo  found, 
and  then  the  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 
cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
gradually  effected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stop- 
ped, if  it  be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a 
nei^ht,  I  could  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix 
their  thoughts  upon  some  salutary  considera- 
tions, which  might  repress  their  ardour  for  that 
reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thousands  is 
(kted  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
collected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
of  imparting  to  mankind  something  necessary  to 
be  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  sometimes  start  a  useful  thought,  or  make 
a  lucky  discovery,  or  obtain  b^  chance  some  se- 
cret of  nature,  or  some  intelligence  of  facts,  of 
which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though  by 
a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose 
for  ever  by  suppressing  it 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea ;  for  of 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  has  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  transposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
Wbo  feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture 
ib  mippoM  himaelf  properly  qualified ;  and,  aince 
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every  man  is  inclined  to  think  well  of  hia  ova  in- 
tellect, by  what  test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  will, 
out  hazarding  the  contempt  or  reaentmcot  of  llo 
public 

The  first  oualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  psrfid 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  uodartikii 
to  treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  isC 
know,  nor  can  properiy  undertake  U>  inAwl 
others  while  we  are  ourselves  in  want  ef  ia> 
struction.  The  next  requisite  is,  that  hs  ke 
master  of  the  language  in  which  be  delinnlHi 
sentiments :  if  he  treats  of  science  and  dimts 
stration,  that  he  has  attained  a  style  clear,  fmt, 
nervous,  and  expressive  ;  if  his  topics  be  piohsi 
ble  and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recia 
mend  them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegaoettai 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  variM  dklia% 
and  pour  forth  the  music  of  modulated  peno^ 

If  it  be  again  inquired,  upon  what  pfiMiphi 
any  man  shall  conclude  tnat  he  wants  thM 
powers,  it  may  be  readily  answered,  that  do  Mi 
is  attained  but  by  the  proper  means;  hs  od^ 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  undarstwli  t 
subject,  who  has  read  and  compared  the 
that  have  hitherto  discussed  it,  tamilianzed 
arguments  to  himself  by  long  meditatioa, 
suited  the  foundations  of  dirorent  systsw^  lii 
separated  truth  from  error  by  a  ligoroos  uam 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  mily  has  a  right  to  sopfM 
that  he  can  express  his  tnoughta,  whatewlhiy 
are,  with  perspieait)r;4t  elegance,  who  hu  eu» 
fully  perused  the  tat  authors,  accoratsly  solii 
their  aiversiUj^aof  style,  diligently  selertsd  thi 
best  modes pf  diction,  and  familiarised  thoahj 
long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

No  man  is  a  rhetoncian  or  philosophy  Ij 
chance.  Hgrnho  knows  that  he  undeitakiili 
write  on  ddBnons  which  he  has  never  slsfiii 
may  withoGc  hesitation  determine^  that  ho  ii 
about  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  nd- 
er,  and  expose  himself  to  the  derisioa  of  thoa 
whom  he  aspires  to  instruct ;  he  that  wtkaid 
forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  bcetanddi 
hastens  to  obtrude  his  compositions  on  ths  fs^ 
lie,  may  be  certain,  that  whatoTer  hope  er  w 
tery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  leamsditf 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  whersfvUi 
work  shall  be  received,  to  the  depravatiQB  d 
taste  and  the  corruption  of  language. 


No.  119.]      Tuesday,  Dec  85,  175a. 

mtimt  reg%t$  aviiMm 

By  Tirtne*a  preceptf  to  control 
The  thintY  cravings  of  the  aool, 
I«  over  wider  realme  to  >«iVB 
UneBvied  monarch,  than  iflB^aia 
Tou  could  to  diitaot  Ljrbia  joiB, 
And  both  the  Carthefee 


When  Socrates  was  asked,  ^  which  of  sMild 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  fiAii 
happiness?"  he  answered,  "that  man  who  mh 
want  of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates,  left  it  to  be 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  lif  the  c 
want  which  was  to  constitate 
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It  mmplitade  of  possessions  or  contraction 
of  desire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  differ* 
•Boe  between  them,  that  Alexander  the  Great 
oonfessed  the  inhabitant  of  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
tbe  master  of  the  world ;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  future  ages,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
rifeould  wish  to  be  Diogenes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  consequence,  diflTer 
widely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
tions can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  affairs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what 
they  ahready  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
more;  some  wul  always  want  abilities,  and  others 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  is  there- 
fefe  happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
oettain  and  easy  road  to  plenty ;  every  man  may 
grew  rich  by  contracting  his  wishes,  and  by 
^■iet  acquiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him, 
•■pply  the  absence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulat- 
hif  the  happiness  of  the  cods,  by  any  other 
■eons  than  grasping  at  ueir  power,  that  it 
■•ems  to  be  the  sreat  business  of  life  to  create 
wonts  as  fiist  as  they  are  satisfied.  It  has  been 
ling  observed  by  moralists,  that  every  roan 
Moonders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life,  of 
iRiieli  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  short- 
Bess  :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  just- 
seMy  that  though  every  man  laments  his  own 
kMofficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  him- 
self 0  necessitous  ana  precarious  being,  inces- 
■ootly  soUcitinff  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
feeling  wants  vrhich  his  own  art  or  strength  can- 
BOl  supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not, 
ky  the  superadd  ition  of  unnatural  cares,  render 
kvMelf  still  more  dependent ;  who  does  not  cre- 

e  an  artificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to  feel 

~  lor  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is 
_      ed,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment 

U  niust,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  we  lose 
poK  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
mfieible,  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
lOeollect  that  it  is  passing ;  so  unnatural  desires 

■noate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind, 

~  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
wm  to  notice.  No  man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
take  account  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
welch  every  motion  of  his  heart  Much  of  our 
time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  custom:  we  trifle, 
beeeuse  we  see  others  trifle :  in  the  same  man- 
we  catch  fiom  example  the  contagion  of  de- 
we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of 
nneginery  good,  and  beg[in  to  bustle  in  the  same 
lest  greater  activity  should  triumph  over 


It  is  true  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
ly  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superfluous ;  and  that 
BMuiy  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet 
eo  osefbl  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  ea- 
■ly  be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample 
and  liberal  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and 
nfiilar  governments,  the  temptations  to  wealth 
■id  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow 
them,  are  SQch  as  no  force  of  understanding  finds 
il  ea^  to  leeist 

U,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
m^j  bf  mfimMmB  after  wealth  and  honour:  by 
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solicitude^  which  the  world,  whether  justly  or 
not,  considered  as  important;  I  should  scarcely 
have  had  courage  to  mcuicate  any  precepts  of 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  that  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profess 
to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  a  solitary  philosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that 
the  accumulation  ot  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hin- 
dered, or  the  ambition  of  just  honours  always  to 
be  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  may  be 
desired  upon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to 
confine  the  influence  of  his  acquisitions  to  him- 
self. 

But  if  we  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  those  that  fortuue  permits 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  torment- 
ing himself  with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which 
alTthe  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at 
the  moment  of  attainment?  One  man  is  beggar- 
ing his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  which  when 
finished  he  never  will  inhabit ;  another  is  level- 
ling mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which  when 
he  has  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more;  another 
is  painting  ceilings,  carving  wainscot,  and  filling 
his  apartments  with  costly  furniture,  only  that 
some  neighbouring  house  may  not  be  richer  or 
finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ; 
but  if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No- 
thing, tnerefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when 
the  reality  is  wanting ;  or  voluntarily  to  become 
poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to 
be  rich. 

But  there  are  yet  minuter  objects  and  more 
trifling  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
kept  Irom  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particulariy 
variegated ;  wno  are  wasting  their  Uves  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand;  who  pine  with  envy 
at  the  flowers  of  another  man's  parterre  ;  who 
hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossil, 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death ;  and 
who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medaU  might  be  scattered  in 
the  tumult 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exaggerated  and  hyperboUcal,  has  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  competi- 
tion or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  maLe  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  if 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great- 
er influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  em- 
ployments the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify 
the  day  with  sh^ht  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  objecVwill 
always  be  able  to  interrupi  trfnqnilUty.    What 
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we  believe  ounelTee  to  want,  torments  as  not  in 
propoction  to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the 
estimation  by  which  we  have  rated  it  in  our  own 
minds ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled him  to  swallow;  but  while  his  oi^ns 
were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irresisti- 
ble, nor  could  any  rest  be  obtained  till  it  was  ap- 
peased by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  arc 
the  irregular  appetites  of  the  mind :  though  they 
are  often  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equally  dis- 
quieting with  real  wants ;  the  Roman,  who  wept 
at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree 
of  sorrow  that  extorts  tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to 
be  repressed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration  ; 
they  must  be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to 
happiness  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men,  among 
those  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  who  spare  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  com- 
petitor at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet 
These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  seem  to 
look  upon  as  jocular  mischiefs,  or  to  think  ex- 
coaed  by  the  violence  of  temptaUon :  but  I  shall 
always  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to 
fraud  in  little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to 
practise  it  in  greater;  "he  that  has  hardened 
nimself  by  killing  a  sheep,**  says  Pythafforaa, 
"  will  with  less  reluctance  shed  the  blood  of  a 
man." 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real  use, 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rationalbeing.  There 
are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  hap- 

Sinesa,  and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently 
esired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Socrates  surveyed  the  fair  at  Athens, 
will  turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation, 
''How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!* 


No.  120.]      Saturday,  Dec  29,  1753. 


■Ultima  temper 


JSxpeetatuUi  die*  homini^  dieique  beatnt 
Ante  obiUm  nemo  siqfremaque  fiaurm  debet. 


But  no  frail  ramn,  however  great  or  hif  b, 
Can  be  concluded  blen'd  before  be  die. 


The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  ages  a  universal  complaint.  TJie 
wisest  of  men  terminated  ^  his  experiments  in 
search  of  happiness,  by  tlie  mournful  confession, 
that  '*  all  is  vanity ;"  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that  "the  days  of  their  pilgrimage 
were  few  and  evil.'' 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more 
superfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any 
assertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
discover,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  im- 
press the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 
man,  that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger 
and  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
life,  what  does  it  present  us  but  a  cnaos  of  un- 
happiness.  a  oonfused  and  tumaltuous  scene  of 
Ummv  and  oontest,  disappointnitot  and  doftrat  7 


If  we  view  past  ages  in  the  reflection  of  lutoij 
what  do  they  ofier  to  our  meditation  but  dioHi 
and  calamities  ?  One  year  is  distinguished  bja 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake:  *'*ng^1^1 
are  made  desolate,  sometimes  by  wara,andsoine» 
times  by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of  the  world  ii 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant, at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  cooqutiar. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitodsi  cs 
evil ;  and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  oTooe  put 
of  mankind,  is  found  to  arise  commonly  mm 
sanguinary  success,  from  victories  which  oosftr 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  much  of  improvisf 
life  by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflicting  m' 
on  others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  byt 
parative  greatness. 

But  by  him  that  examined  life  with  a 
close  attention,  the  happiness  of  the  world  wfl 
be  found  still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  i^ 
tervals  of  public  prosperity,  or  to  use  temi 
more  proper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calami^, 
a  general  diffusion  of  happiness  may  seen  ts 
overspread  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  tialt^ 
tion,  jollity  and  plenty ;  ther6  are  no  public  fim 
and  dangers,  and  '*  no  complainm^  ia  thi 
streets.''  But  the  condition  of  indindoals  ii 
verr  httle  mended  by  this  general  calm;  na 
ana  malice  and  discontent  still  continue  tiflr 
havoc ;  the  silent  depredation  goes  incesnadf 
forwaitl ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filUdfc^ 
the  victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  befaoUi  tki 
cheerfulness  displayed  in  every  ooonteBasec^ 
and  finds  all  sitting  vacant  and  disenga|^wiA 
no  other  attention  than  to  ^ve  or  receive  pki* 
sure,  would  naturally  imamne  that  be  had  rcifd> 
ed  at  last  the  metropolis  of  felicity,  the  place  i^ 
cred  to  gladness  of^  heart,  from  whence  all  far 
and  anxiety  were  irreversibly  excluded.  Sod^ 
indeed,  we  may  often  find  to  be  the  opnuoost 
those,  who  from  a  lower  station  look  up  to  tki 
pomp  and  gayetv  which  they  cannot  reach;  te 
who  is  there  of  those  who  frequent  these  latoiK 
ous  assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  evi 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vezatioiis  aai 
distresses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  hii  fiy 
companions  7 
Tne  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  man 

I  than  a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  H 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  notwl, 
employing  everv  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
lish life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  ffom  thi 
eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obrions  ts  Ihl 
observation  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  osoa 
the  goods  of  fortune ;  yet  even  this  is  otei  ncli- 
tious.  There  is  in  the  world  more  poverty  thai 
is  generally  imagined ;  not  only  because  mar 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  id 
larger,  and  many  measure  their  wants  bj  the 
gratifications  which  others  enjoy:  but  grstf 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities  whidiil 
is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  knti 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  asd 
cheerfulness  at  the  expense  of  many  coBBfMti 
and  conveniences  of  hfe. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  liefa,  sad 
many  more  are  sufficiently  removed  finofli  all 
danger  of  real  poverty :  bat  it  has  been  loagags 
remarked,  that  money  cannot  porchase  qMt; 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promiaa  tbaoMltai 

no  exemption  fiom  that  diiooid  or  flHnBai^  It 
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which  the  iweetness  of  domestic  retirement  is 
destroyed ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
posed, in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  eleTated 
above  others,  to  the  treachery  of  dependents, 
the  calumny  of  defame  rs,  and  the  violence  of 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  inseparable  from  our  present 
■Ute:  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
worla,  in  different  proportions  indeed,  but  with 
an  allotment  which  seems  very  little  regulated 
by  our  own  conduct 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  some  swelling  moral- 
lets,  that  every  man's  fortune  was  in  nis  own 
power,  that  prudence  supplied  the  place  of  all 
other  divinities,  and  that  nappiness  is  the  un- 
fiuling  consequence  of  virtue.  But,  surely,  the 
^iver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with  arrows, 
against  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  how- 
ever adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held  up 
in  vain:  we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes ; 
we  are  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
dianger  of  suffering  by  the  crimes  of  others ;  even 
Us  goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implaca- 
ble malice  and  restless  perseverance  :  the  sood 
nan  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven  from 
the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  his 
cares  made  useless  by  profusion,  his  instructions 
deleated  by  perverseness,  and  his  kindpess  re- 
jected by  ingratitude :  he  may  languish  under  the 
Infamy  of  false  accusations,  or  perish  reproach- 
foUy  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to 
•11  the  influences  of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is 
not  spared  by  the  tem(>est,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain :  his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 


_  ttion ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind,  however  ele- 
voted,  inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
of  which  he  must  always  share  the 


doDgers  and  the  pains ;  he  bears  about  him  the 
oeods  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
Olone;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insunerable 
•iigiiish,at  another  d^solved  in  listlessness  and 
loogoor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tioo  of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  derived 
one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  fu- 
tare  state ;  for  since  the  common  events  of  the 
present  life  happey  alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it 
JfoUows  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Bein^, 
fliot  there  must  be  another  state  ot  existence,  in 
which  a  just  retribution  shall  be  made,  and  every 
aum  shall  be  happy  and  miserable  according  to 
Jus  works. 

The  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afibrd  some 
proof  of  a  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
■lercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
iOiJi^ed  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create 
a  being  capable  of  enjoying  so  rauch  more  than 
io  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to 
prolong  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it 
by  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
oobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in  which  many 
of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment : 
in  which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many  evils  which 
^  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many 
which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  snrely  come 
a  time^  when  every  capacity  of  happbess  shall 


be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts 
are  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  allay- 
ed and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate 
the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to 
make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  for- 
get the  hand  by  which  they  were  bcatowed.  It 
IS  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  than  by  afflic- 
tion, awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbecility, 
or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions 
can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  ouict;  and  how  justly 
we  may  ascribe  to  the  supenntendence  of  a  high- 
er Power,  those  blessings  which  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  success  we  considered  as  the  attainments 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so- 
licit our  pursuit;  and  this  consideration  can  be 
inculcated  only  by  affliction.  "  O  Death  !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions!**  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  delights, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquulity, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its.  ena  : 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  "  a  thiet 
in  the  night  ;**  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work.*' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felicity, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  marks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  nave  been  suffered  by  those  "  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ;"  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself  was  *'  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief!*' 


No.  126.]    Saturday,  Jan.  19,  1754. 


•Sterile$  nee  Ugit  aretuu 


Ut  ea»eret  pmueitf  mertitque  hoc  pmlmrt  vtnem. 

LvcAJf. 

Canft  thou  believe  the  vait  eternal  Mind 

Wm  e'er  to  Syrts  and  Lybian  rand*  confined  9 

That  he  would  chooM  thia  waste,  this  barren  f  roond. 

To  teach  the  thin  inhabitants  aronnd, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deterU  drown'd  7 

There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights'  of  re- 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
positions produced  in  every  a^e  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitious- 
ly repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  alwajrs 
considered,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
by  declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desir- 
able is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them ; 
that  the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  from 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
we  have  to  fear;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  is 
overbalanced  by  the  malice  of  many ;  lind  that 
the  protection  of  society  is  too  dearW  purchased 
by  encountering  its  dangers  and  enaunng  its  op- 
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Tbese  specioas  repreflDtations  of  solitary  hap- 
mQeM,  however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
nave  so  far  spread  their  influence  OYer  the  world, 
that  almost  every  man  delights  hif  imaginatioD 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  retreat  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  re- 
treat only  in  imagination,  content  themselves 
with  believing,  that  another  year  will  transport 
them  to  rurii  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they  talk 
•f  doing  what,  if  they  had  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
there  are,  either  of  greater  resolution  or  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  Becore  from 
cares  and  dangers;  and  retire  to  privacy,  either 
that  they  may  iiii|nove  their  happiness,  increase 
their  knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude, 
as  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  high- 
er or  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification 
of  their  passions.  Of  these,  some,  haughty  and 
impetuous,  fly  from  society  only  because  they 
cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themselves  exact ;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
gible, but  that  which  places  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure  or  control,  and  aflbrds  them  op- 
p<Mrtanities  of  living  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
wi&  their  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
iky  of  regulating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man's  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  are  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  easily  offended  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  imper^ 
tinence,  and  always  expecting  from  the  convei^ 
■ation  of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity,  and 
truth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
aff>rd.  Such  men  are  in  haste  to  retire  from 
ffrossness,  falsehood,  and  brutality ;  and  hope  to 
find  in  private  habitations  at  least  a  negative  fe- 
licity, an  exemption  from  the  shocks  and  pertur- 
bations with  wnich  public  scenes  are  continually 
distressing  them. 

To  Mither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  af- 
ford that  content,  which  she  has  been  taught  so 
lafishly  to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will 
quiokly  discover,  that  by  escaping  from  his  op- 
ponents he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness 
IS  nothing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  power  no- 
thing where  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he  whose  fa- 
culties are  employed  in  too  close  an  observation 
of  failinffs  and  defects,  will  find  his  condition 
very  little  mended  by  transferring  his  attention 
from  others  to  himself:  he  will  probably  soon 
come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
to  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  cha- 
racter rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  iato  solitude  merely  by 
the  authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find 
those  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
statesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these 
likevrise  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, for  want  of  considering,  that  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carrieawith  them  to  their 
country  seats  minds  full  fraught  with  subjects 
of  reflection,  the  consciousness  of  gr^t  merit,  the 
memory  of  illustrious  actions,  me  knowledge 
of  important  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mighty  de- 
signs to  be  ripened  by  future  meditation.  Soli- 
tude was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue,  and 
an  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  what  can  re- 
tirement confer  upon  him,  who  having  done  no- 
thing, can  receive  no  support  fci^  his  <M|ii  im- 


portance, who  having  known  nothing  can  find 
no  «Btertainment  in  reviewing  the  pas^and  hId 
intending  nothing  can  form  no  hopes  Don  fm^ 
pects  of  the  future  7  He  can,  aurelT,  take  nowiHt 
course  than  that  of  losing  himself  again  in  te 
crowd,  and  filling  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  wilk 
the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  tfie  peieot  ff|li> 
losophy,  and  retire  in  expectation  oCsreattrii- 
timacies  with  science,  as  Noma  repened  to  tin 
groves  when  he  conferred  with  ESgeria.  Him 
men  have  not  always  reason  to  repeat  8mh 
studies  require  a  oontinaed  prosecution  of  fln 
same  train  of  thboght,  such  as  is  too  often  uta^ 
rupted  by  the  petty  avocations  of  common  Ife: 
sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necessary,  that  a  nA> 
tiplicity  of  objects  be  at  once  present  totheanl; 
and  every  thing,  therefore,  most  be  kept  rt  a 
distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memoiy,  ord» 
sipate  the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  he  conferred  by  iiE> 
tude,  its  application  mnst  be  attained  by  gnni 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  pmpuse,  Ihit  ii 
not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will  always  teack  m> 
successfully,  who  cannot  recommend  hb  smli* 
ments  by  his  diction  or  address. 

8ven  the  acquisition  of  knowlectge  is  thm 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  ofsodety:  ll 
that  never  compares  his  notions  with  tiMseof 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thourii^ 
and  very  seldom  discovers  the  objectioos  fHsek 
may  be  raised  against  h»  opinions:  he,  tfaerafeR^ 
oflen  thinks  himself  in  possession  of  troth,  wha 
he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded. 
He  that  has  neither  companions  nor  rivals  io  hii 
studies,  will  always  applaud  his  own  profrm^ 
and  think  highly  of  his  performances,  becasM 
he  knows  not  that  others  nave  equalled  or  end- 
ed him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  vomj  be  added,  tkt 
the  student  who  withdraws  himself  fioa  dn 
world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extingimkrf 
which  praise  and  emulation  had  enkindled,  aal 
take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleeps 
than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  raspse^ 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serioos  ceHh 
deration.  These  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  cnriosi^;  iMt 
that  being  disengaged  from  common  cares^  Ikcj 
may  employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  rd^jioB: 
that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  with  ibkM 
vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts  by  moieft^ 
quent  meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  flM^ 
taJity,  I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qoaliM 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appears  *t# 
pass  through  things  temporary,**  with  no  otlnr 
care  than  *'  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,'' 
I  look  with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  ap> 
prove  his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  nasM 
examination  fif  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  lb^ 
bear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  nsdi* 
pljring  seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  noit 
hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdiav 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  asNrt 
her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  ps^ 
severance  in  Uie  right  Piety  practised  in  soi^ 
tude,  like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  desifti^ 
may  giw  its  firagranco  to  the  winds  of  heavtfb 
and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  mb^ 
the  works  of  Gtod  and  the  actions  of  BMn ;  kit< 
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no  aBsistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and 
r  free  from  taints  of  impanty,  yet  waoIi 
ed  splendour  of  beneficence, 
laker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
»f  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers, 

red  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
that  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
-ent  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
stations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosi- 
isir  own  passions  inated  by  the  force  of 
temptations:  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly 
'  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they  cannot 
,  and  to  cultivate,  in  tbt  <mlm  of  solitude, 
ue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tem- 
>Qblic  life.  But  there  are  others,  whose 
I  grow  more  strong  and  irregular  in  pri- 
nd  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform  te- 
virtue,  but  by  exposing  their  manners  to 
lie  eye,  and  assisting  ue  admonitions  of 
loe  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such,  it  is 
us  to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  con* 
they  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue, 
ikened  their  passions  by  frequent  vieto- 
ut  there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  in- 
rith  ardour,  and  so  fortified  with  resolu- 
1  the  world  passes  before  them  without 
e  or  regard :  these  ought  to  consiiir 
ires  as  appointed  the  guardians  of  man^ 
ley  are  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  ex* 
>lic  examples  of  good  life :  and  nmy  be 
en  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert 
on  which  Providence  assigned  them. 
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IB  s  wood  we  leave  the  certain  way, 
itr  fools  lu,  though  we  various  stray, 
I  th«  leA,  sMd  some  to  t'other  side.      FaAHCis. 

union  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
ge  each  other  with  trifling  away  life: 
an  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amuse- 
'  Us  neighbour  as  something  below  the 
»f  our  nature,  and  unworthy  of  the  at- 
>f  a  rational  being. 

m  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the 
'nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with 
MM  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
I  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers 
potted  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would, 
be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multi- 
fho  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
f  either  for  themselves  or  others,  find 
I  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
pert  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece, 
mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the 
;  they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
in  what  then  are  they  employed  ? 
is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant 
r  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an- 
We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  min|^ed  to- 
n  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  haste  in 
itions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks  ;  but 
ey  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more  mi- 
lervation  must  inform  us. 
n  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
•ppears  tnat  Uie  passions  and  imagina- 
r  warn  will  not  enaily  vdkt  them  to  be 


idle ;  we  see  things  coyflM  merely  because  they 
are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  are  fugitive ; 
we  see  mea  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  whieUe  worthless  in  itself,  and  then  con- 
tend for  the  possession.  One  is  a  collector  of 
fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no  other  use  than  to 
show  them ;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own 
repository,  grieves  that  the  stones  wliich  he  has 
leit  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  |(y  another. 
The  iorist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  hie 
rival's  beds  enjoy  the  same  showers  and  sunshine 
with  his  own.  This  mn  is  hurrying  to  a  con- 
cert, only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
musician beibre  him:  another  bursts  from  his 
company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress ;  eooie  ipend  the  morn- 
ing m  consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some 
in  directions  to  their  cook ;  some  are  forming 
parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  at  a 
nors^race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  some  of 
these  lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by 
which  the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
^ged,  who  seriously  considered  what  he  was  do* 
mg,  or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
he  is  with  what  he  might  be  made.  HowereTi 
as  people  who  have  the  saiie  inclination  gene- 
rally  flock  together,  every  trifler  is  iiiept  in  coun- 
tenance b^  the  sight^of  others  as  unprofitably 
active  as  mmself ;  by  Kindling  the  heel  of  com- 
petition, he  in  time  tninks  himself  important,  and 
oy  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  is  se- 
cured from  weariness  of  himselC 

Some  degree  of  self  approbation  is  always  the 
reward  of  diligence ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  bat 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  plen- 
sures,  as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous  dis- 
position, than  that  universal  contempt  and 
naughty  negligence,  which  is  sometimes  taeo- 
ciat^  with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  often  as- 
sumed by  indolence  when  it  disowns  ita.aaine^ 
and  aspires  to  the  appellation  of  greatflJiB  or 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  droller}^  aal 
ridicule  it  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit:  let  it  be 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easi- 
est philosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thing,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  nnder 
pretence  that  occasions  arc  wanting  to  call  forth 
activity,  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setting  an  example  of  more  rational 
industry,  is  no  less  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
than  o^the  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  snch 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ- 
ment, which  is  not  a  iMible  and  inuaediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  Kkewise, 
that  almost  every  act,  which  is  not  directly  vi- 
cious, is  in  some  respect  beneficial  and  laudable. 
"  I  often,"  says  Bruyere,  "  observe  from  my 
window,  two  heincs  of  erect  form  and  amiable 
countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  rea- 
son, able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language, 
and  conyey  their  notions  to  each  other.  They 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  every  day 
employea  till  sunset  in  rubbing  two  smooth 
stones  together,  or,  in  other  terms,  in  polishing 
maible.*' 

''if  Mobs  could  paint,**  says  the  fable,  *'in  tbe 
rooifcfllhoee  piitaree  which     •^-'^-^ 
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quisbing  lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon 
men."  If  the  stone-cutter  could  have  written 
like  Bruyere,  what  would  he  have  replied? 

"  I  look  up,"  says  he,  "  eveiy  day  from  my 
shop  upon  a  man  whom  the  i^Uers,  who  stand 
still  to  gaze  upon  my  work,  oflen  celebrate  as  a 
wit  and  a  philosopher.  I  often  perceive  his  face 
clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is 
sometimes  burning  at  midnight  The  sight  of  a 
man  who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself^  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in 
his  apartment,  and,  therefore,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doin^ ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he 
was  writing  descnptions  of  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they 
had  Uved  before ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
change  a  senten(>B,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  oflen  repeated :  that  he  was  oflen  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a 
word  whidi  every  body  understood ;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expressions  equally 
proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  but  by  con- 
sulting his  friends ;  that  he  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single 
line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  he 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  ho  hopes  only  to 
make  a  little  book,  which  at  last  will  teach  no 
us^ul  art,  and  which  none,  who  has  it  not  Will 
perceive  himself  to  want  fhave  oflen  wonder- 
ed for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into 
the  world ;  and  should  be  glad  to  see  those  who 
live  thus  foolishly,  seized  by  an  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  obliged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
oceupation.*' 

Tnus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridicu- 
lous. He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human 
beiqgv  rubbing  stones  together,  might  have  pro- 
longed the  same  amusement  by  walking  through 
the  city,  and  seeing  others  with  looks  of  import- 
ance Mtping  one  brick  upon  another;  or  by 
rambling  into  the  country,  where  he  might  ob- 
seive  oUier  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving 
in  pieces  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay,  or,  in  the 
language  of  men  less  enlightened,  ploughing  the 
field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  by  an  aggregation  of  effects  to  make 
every  thing  great  The  polisher  of  marble  may 
be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue, 
and  the  schools  of  science  :  or  providing  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  heroes  and  the  disco- 
veries of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  the  incite- 
ment and  iaitruction  of  future  generations.  The 
mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  reasoning  beings  are  distinguished  from 
the  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
secured  fVom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hostility;  and  the 
ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fusing plenty  and  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and 
compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her  inha- 
bitants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  things, 
necause  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
equal  or  eamel  eome  other  trifler,  and  ie  heppy 


or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  miacaniei:  tki 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  fmactive.  ambiliae 
sits  comparing  his  power  with  his  wi^ies ;  ui. 
makes  his  inabilitv  to  perform  things  impowiM^ 
an  excuse  to  himself  for  performing  nothing.  Mia 
can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  bis  own  acooei^ 
by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his  perfoimuei^ 
by  comparing  what  he  does  with  wnat  he  omda. 
Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exettaoeef 
all  his  faculties,  does  what  b  great  with  renset 
to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despised  by 
Him,  who  has  given  to  all  created  beings  thor 
difierent  abilities :  he  faithfully  performs  the  Ink 
of  life,  within  whatever  limits  nis  Ubours  may  bt 
confined,  or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  kh 
gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  en 
accomplish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  edioai 
by  his  imagination,  may  appear  despicable  in  Im 
own  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  tif 
thing  really  useful,  has  no  preteosionstoapiilsii 
the  grandeur  of  his  oiWitoptions ;  since  noniiig 
but  narrowness  of  mind  hinders  him  (rom  si^ 
in^,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  prindplei  efsy 
thing  limited  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  tne  care  of  his  family,  vUi 
his  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scbemiBg  At 
happiness  of  imaginary  kinsdoms,  mi^  wiril 
equal  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  ^munh 
sal  empire,  and  of  the  difTusion  of  blesaingBeiv 
all  the  ^lobe :  yet  even  this  globe  is  little^  eo» 
pared  with  the  system  of  matter  within  our  mv; 
and  that  system  barely  somethinff  mote  thsa 
nonentity,  compared  with  the  bounolei 
of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor 
can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  i 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we 
not,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  fooliBh,aid 
wishes  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  most  u&Bth 
sarily  descend  to  the  consideration  of  whit  «• 
are.  We  have  powers  very  scanty  in  tbdr  i^ 
most  extent,  but  which  in  dififerent  men  are  &t 
ferently  proportioned.  Suitably  to  these 
we  have  duties  prescribed,  wmch  we 
ther  decline  for  the  sake  of  delighting 
with  easier  amusements,  nor  overlook  in  'A 
contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  moie  » 
tensive  comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  Vt 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  bom  to  ptsM 
ourselves.  He  that  studies  simply  his  own  ssli^ 
faction,  will  always  find  the  proper  bosineaif 
his  station  too  hanl  or  to  easy  for  him.  BWi 
we  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  to  Us 
Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placed  in  At 
world,  and  who  has  allotted  us  the  part  whidk 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life^  ve 
shall  bo  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  owaiS" 
clinations  to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and  do  the  walk 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligeoeei 
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Ergo  aUqiftH  nottria  dt  morihms. 

And  mingle  somethinf  of  oar  times  topmtm. 

DavBBa^Jmi 


FoNTENBLLE,in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  Ne«> 
I  ton,  oloses  a  long  ennrneration  oitkalgnU^ 


No^mlr 


iMopher^s  rirtues  and  attainments,  with  an  ob- 
MiTation,  that  **  be  was  not  distinguisbed  from 
"^^^^  men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or 
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It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superi- 
cwHy  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
•eparate  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
wniA  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
waa  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom  without 
purchasing  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things  : 
and  that  he  stood  alone,  merely  because  he  haa 
left  tbe  rest  of  mankind  behind  biia,  not  because 
be  deriated  fix>m  the  beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
dwnld  comoare  the  lives  of  illustrious 


men. 


night  set  tnis  part  of  Newton's  character  to 
Yimw  with  great  advantage,  by  opposing  it  to 
tbftt  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  ot  latter 
•Me  who  has  any  pretensions  to  dispute  with 
bun  tbe  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  after  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
fid  contemplation  of  alnMl  every  other  object  of 
luowledge  a  curious  mtpection  into  common 
Wb,  and  after  Iwvin^  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo- 
■opher,  bad  exammed  "  men's  business  and 
oauP  as  a  statesman ;  yet  failed  so  much  in 
conduct  of  domestic  afiairs,  that,  in  the  most 
ive  post  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy  king- 
eould  advance  him,  he  felt  all  the  miseries 
€f  distinasful  poverty,  and  committed  all  the 
'  IS  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were  at 
bis  neffhgence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
be  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
tf,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
migfat  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
t  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 
Am  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excel- 
very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
:  but  almost  all  the  studious  tribe  as  they 
any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel 
e  some  contagion  of  his  defects ;  and  ob- 
the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro- 
by  foUies  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
liliming  could  betiny  them. 
It  bas  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  se- 
tbe  error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the 

^ jmce  of  little  things  mav  be  compensated 

by  tbe  knowledge  of  great ;  for  so  it  is,  that  as 
nsoro  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distin* 
maith  or  esteem  great  quahfications,  and  as  man- 
Eiiid  is  in  general  more  easily  disposed  to  cen- 
swe  than  to  admiration,  contempt  is  often  incur- 
pad  by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  use- 
Adness  cannot  counterbalance. 

Tet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
BOt  easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to 
Bfoid ;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the 
eoRunon  intercourses  of  life,  by  private  medita- 
tioo ;  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular 
system,  planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled 
piinciples,  in  which  every  cause  has  a  congruous 
•fleet,  and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  ano- 
tber.  Of  ttke  fashions  prevalent  in  every  coun- 
liy,  a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particular 
temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
tbe  constitution  of  the  government;  but  the 
greater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been 
■Isited  by  caprice,  been  contrived  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  just  motives  of  choice 
ftom  otbsr  countries. 
Of  aU  dMM^  tbo  antago  tbit  bunti  bis  pray 


upon  the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  specu- 
lates in  his  closet,  must  necessarUy  live  in  equal 
ignorance ;  yet  by  tbe  (Observation  of  these  tnfles 
it  is,  that  theilmks  of  mankind  are  kept  in  order 
that  the  address  of  one  to  another  is  regulated, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facility  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  bv  their  frequency  j  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  his  own  interest,  who  to 
the  unavoidable  unskilfulness  of  abstraction  and 
retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  ot'conmion 
forms,  and  increases  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu- 
dious course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
those  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  ce- 
remony is,  indeed,  not  very  often  to  be  found; 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  fopperv  and  formality,  secretlj^  wish  to 
have  possessed  those  Qualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  despise ;  ana  because  they  find  it  dit- 
ncult  to  wash  awav  the  tincture  which  they  have 
so  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selves m  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own  co- 
lour. Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  the  busy 
passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  pangs  of  envy,  is  jgeno^ 
rally  forced  to  recreate  nis  imagination  with  an 
efibrt  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  nliy  be  found,  whoj  support- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  abihties,  and 
elevated  bv  a  long  course  of^reputation  and  ap- 

f>lause,  voluntarily  consign  themselves  to  singu- 
arity,  affect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because 
they  know  that  they  shall  not  be  jostled,  and  in- 
dulge a  boundless  gratification  of  will  becaiifa 
they  perceive  that  £ey  shall  be  quietly  obeyed. 
Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  o(  HumoyristSj  an  appellation  by  whuh  he 
that  has  obtained  it,  ana  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
fashion  :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  be 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  meriy,  advance  ab- 
surdities or  oppose  demonstration,  without  any 
other  reprehension  from  mankind  than  that  it  is 
his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  be 
let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  through 
the  various  factions  of  mankma  ;  and  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  too  frequently  to 
consider  the  patience  with  which  their  caprices 
are  suffered  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  submis- 
sion is  universally  paid,  and  whose  irregularities 
are  only  considered  as  consequences  of  its  vi- 
gour. These  peculiaiilies,  howeveiy  are  always 
K)und  to  spot  a  character,  though  they  may  not 
totally  obscure  it ;  and  he  who  expects  from 
mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  established 
customs  in  conipliance  with  his  single  will,  and 
exacts  that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay, 
may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

Sinffularitv  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
versally and  invariably  displeasing.  In  what- 
ever respect  a  man  dmen  worn  others,  he  must 
be  considered  by  them  as  either  worse  or  better; 
by  being  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 

Srobation  of  his  practice  must  necessarily  con- 
emhim  that  ^ves  it ;  and  though  a  man  often 
plsasas  1^  inteority,  tbsn  aia  WW  wbo  *    ' 
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to  give  mich  pleasure.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that 
■iogularity  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  brand 
of  Might  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated 
with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment or  an  allay  of  eicellence,  by  which  weak 
eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which, 
though  kindness  is  not  gained,  at  least  envy  is 
Aver^. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or 
justify  eingulanty ;  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understanding  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
ofgeniiifyas  for  a  common  form  to  play  over  the 
airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pride  of  men 
will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one  whose  un- 
derstanding or  attainments  are  but  level  with 
their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they  have 
consented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  direction 
which  they  submissively  follow.  All  violation 
of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  defiance 
of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  gene- 
ral laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  therefore,  who 
differs  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  &ngry  if  his  arrogance  is  punish- 
ed with  ridicule  ;  ii  those  whose  example  he  su- 
perciliously overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision, 
and  hoot  him  back  acam  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  oilen  exerted  in  lit- 
tle things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indetermi- 
nable, and  where,  therefore,Sranity  is  without  ex- 
But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 


cuse. 


noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
among  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  cus^m  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  be- 
cause these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven  ;  yet  even  of  these,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live;  forneis  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue, 
who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
suffers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affec- 
tions for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa^ 
shionabla  decoralions. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  m  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 
eyes  upon  lum ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
enjoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno- 
eently  delight 

•In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  de- 
cree and  practices  of  mankind,  is  in  some  no- 
tions the  duty  of  a  social  being:  because  by  com- 
nUanoe  only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only 
ne  can  become  useful:  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be 
lost  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give 
up  virtue  to  complaisance ;  for  the  end  of  com- 
piaiBUiea  'm  only  to  fain  the  kindness  of  our  fel- 
bw  lnjufi,  wme  kmdDOM  ia  deaimblo  only  as 


instrumental  to  happinesa,  and  hap|HnMi  isHt 
be  always  lost  by  departure  from  vutue. 
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What  hare  I  been  doiag  f 

As  man  is  a  being  very  sparingly  furnished  vi4 
the  power  of  prescience,  be  can  provide  for  tks 
future  only  by  conndering  the  past;  andai{ii> 
turity  is  all  in  which  he  has  any  mi  interest,  k 
ought  very  diligently  to  use  the  only  meaoi  kj 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  i» 
quently  to  revolve  the  experiments  whidi  he  hm 
hitherto  made  upon  Ufe,  that  he  may  gan  vi^ 
dom  from  his  mistakes,  luid  caution  fion  \m 
miscarriages. 

Though  I  do  not  so  exactly  conibnn  to  %t 
precepts  of  Pytbagoima^  as  to  practise  stay 
night  this  solemn  recoUection,  yet  I  am  lol  • 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it;  nor  cm 
I  forbear  sometiiaes  to  inquire  of  myselt  k 
what  employment  my  life  iiaa  pasicd  %w^. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothioA,  lai 
lefl  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  dietinguHM; 
and  of  this  now  I  only  know,  that  it  was  saoi 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  htm  i» 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  menooiy  can  give  iom 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  bees  gay,  lai 
at  others  serious ;  I  have  sometimea  ■"■paj  ii 
conversation,  and  sometimea  naeditated  m  wA 
tude ;  one  day  has  been  spent  in  fnniiJiiM 
the  ancient  sages,  and  anotn^  in  wnliBg  4^ 
vetUmtrs. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  uadartakiag;  't  k 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit.  AsIM 
soon  cease  to  write  .idoenliarers,  I  could  lalfa^ 
bear  lately  to  consider  what  baa  been  tbseoM^ 
quence  of  my  labours;  an4  wbotbar  I  Mil| 
reckon  the  hooit  laid  out  in  tibna  niiniiiiiilirf 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  porpM^tf 
sufiered  to  fume  away  in  useleaa  evapoiitioMi 

That  I  have  intended  well,  I  have  thaatiart^ 
tion  of  my  own  heart :  but  g|ood  intantioos  mj 
be^  firustrated  when  they  are  executed  vitM 
suitable  skill,  or  direetad  to  an  end  -rT^firtM* 
in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  wiitera  veiy  fink 
room  for  self-oongratulatioa :  aooaa  who  afia% 
that  books  have  no  inAueoce  upon  the  pihfc 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  ita  autlHi^ 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  comet  ikir 
manners,  is,  like  Aerxes,  to  acoui^  the  wia^c 
shackle  the  torrent 

This  opinion  they jpreteod  toaupport  htm- 
failing  experience.  The  world  ia  udl  of  mi 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity ;  iotemtil 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  evaiy  owii 
endeavouring  to  inerease  his  own  atoraa  of  k^ 
piness  by  perpetual  accumulation,  witfioati*' 
fleeting  upon  the  numbers  whom  his  8upiiisi9 
condemns  to  want :  in  this  state  oftbinsia  beta 
of  morality  is  published,  in  which  ciiari|f  a^ 
benevolence  are  stronjgly  enforcedTana  it  V 
proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  aia  faipff 
m  proportion  as  tney  are  viitnouay  and  ndk  ii 
they  are  liberal.  The  book  ia  afipUndid  i*i 
thd  author  ia  prefiMMdi  WjuiiiiDSji^^ 
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deserved,  and  receives  less  pleasure  from  the 
acquisition  of  reward  than  the  consciousness  of 
merit.  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind  ;  in- 
terest is  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  malevolence  and 
Fapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion, 
arises  merely  from  its  generality  and  compre- 
hension; to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct 
facts,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
haman  eyes  can  take  ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
^n  is  gradual  and  silent,  as  the  extension  of 
erening  shado^vs;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage, 
and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition  ? 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
different  decrees  ;  as  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, yet  with  greater  or  less  irradiations  of 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
jncreased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but,  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
anforcement? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  still  little  in  the  world  ;  so  the  ground 
ia  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  QtoraUst  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
vaefulness  will  be  kno%vn ;  the  wickedness  that 
if  now  frequent  would  become  universal,  the 
kffcad  that  is  now  scarce  would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  eveiy  individual  is 
—mil,  and  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours 
ifliperceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world. 
Pkovidence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
dtat  something  might  be  left  for  every  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
co-operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single 
I  can  be  no  more  distinguished,  than  the  ef- 
of  a  particulac  drop  when  the  meadows  are 
by  a  summer  shower;  yet  every  drop 
!8  the  inundation,  and  every  hancl  adds 
lo  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
■4dom  worics  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  aa- 
lioofl,  will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which 
m  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those 
that  read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater 
part  peruse  it  %vith  dispositions  that  very  little 
wvonr  their  own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  several  motives 
winch  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  perusal : 
ipite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  ^ar,  love 
Uid  hatred,  every  passion  which  incites  to  any 
other  action,  serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  sti- 
nnlate  a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
IBtD  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish 
Kiieir  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  have 
■eeaped  the  public  ;  others  eagerly  buy  it  in  the 
lint  oloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join  the 
eborus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms 
il^tn  "the  rearward  of  the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument: 
one  has  httle  care  about  the  sentiment,  he  ob- 
mres  only  how  it  is  expressed  ;  another  regards 
pel  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  m  inferred :  they  read  for  ouer  purposes  than 
At  attainment  of  practical  knowledge ;  and  are 


no  more  likely  to  grow  wise  by  an  examination 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  prudence,  than  an  archi- 
tect to  inflame  hb  devotion  by  considering  atten- 
tively the  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  they  may  embellish  their  con- 
versation, or  shine  in  dispute  ;  some  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments :  but  the 
most  general  and  prevalent  reason  of  study  is 
the  impossibility  or  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  the  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wants 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  left  at  home  when  the 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
plays  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  seek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless,  who  provides 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many 
more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  good, 
that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may 
be  justly  considered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

cut,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  studf 
terminates  in  mere  pastime.  Bookshave  always 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding ;  we 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas :  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  without  any  fixed 
desire  of  improvement,  will  ^row  more  knowing; 
he  that  entertains  himself  with  moral  or  religious 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  good- 
ness ;  the  ideas  which  are  often  offered  to  the 
mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  it 
is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  ur^ed  without  reason,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  wnters,  that  there  are  already 
books  sufficient  in  the  world ;  that  all  the  topics 
of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  and  every 
important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  de- 
cided ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  where  heroes 
have  been  defeafed,  or  that  the  petty  copiers  of 
the  present  time  should  advance  the  great  work 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  increase;  but  so  nar- 
row, that  almost  every  understanding  may,  by 
a  diligent  application  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en- 
large it  It  is,  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco- 
vered some  truth  unknown  before  :  he  may  be 
sufficiently  useful,  by  only  diversifjglp^  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge,  and  furinjg  the  ound  by  a 
new  appearance  to  a  second  new  of  those  beau- 
ties wnich  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore. Every  writer  may  find  intellects  corre- 
spondent to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and, 
perhaps,  truth  is  oflen  more  successfully  props- 
^ted  by  men  of  moderate  abilities,  who,  adopt- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  have  no  care  but  to 
explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  speculatists 
and  curious  searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readen  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  oir  science  be  strong,  take  no  care  to  ren- 
der them  accessible. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  which 
I  haye  laid  oat  in   these  little  eonpontkHie. 
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That  the  world  has  grown  apparently  better, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Adctnturer,  I  have 
not  observed;  bat  am  willing  to  think,  that 
many  have  been  affected  by  ffingle  Bentiments, 
of  which  it  ia  their  business  to  renew  the  im- 
p.ession ;  thai  many  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue  ;  and  that 
those  who  have  received  no  improvement,  have 
wanted  not  opportunity  but  intention  to  im- 
prove. 
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qmU  pure  trmm^paUetJ  kanM^  am  dmUt  hutUum, 
An  stcretmm  iUr,  et/miUntiM  $emiU  vit*  7      Hoe. 

Whether  the  tnuiqtn3  mind  vnd  pare, 

Hoaouni  or  wealth  our  hliM  intare  : 

Or  down  Uircu^  life  unknown  to  itrajr, 

Where  kmel/  lead*  the  eileat  wa/.  FsAifcit. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natu- 
ral train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition 
with  regard  to  themselves;  and  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertainment  for 
mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  any  par- 
ticular state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
cisioBs  from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  determine  whether  other  minds  are 
aflected  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manner. 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  must  be  content  to 
judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
indeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fal- 
lacious, for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mind,  which  cither  does  not  feci  like  others, 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  And  men  unani- 
mously concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in  ac- 
Knowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

if  wo  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
surd preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dulness 
often  obtain  favottr  and  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective ;  and  few  have 
l^t  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  pervcrseness  and 
malice  of  their  own  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  bilen  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  aathon,  however  querulous,  are 
in  realitv  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mor- 
tals, l^he  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli- 
city; ever3r  man,  like  an  author,  believes  him- 
self to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  prospect  •  of  the  future ; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  those  disappointments  in 
silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whose  hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears, 
as  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate 
for  fame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before 
his  appeazRace,  with  pleasing  scenes  of  affluence 


or  honour ;  while  his  fbftnne  is  yet  mia  tSw 
regulation  of  fancv,  he  tmrnAj  models  it  to  bii 
wish,  sufiers  no  t^ogfats  of  critics  or  rivals  to 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  bat  coonts  over  the 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  lisCena  to  the  voice  oC 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  verv  luxnriooslj  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happtneat,  and 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  inveatioo, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imagery,  and  the  dboioe 
stands  suspended  between  difierent  sentiiDatfR 

These  pleasufes,  I  believe,  may  somedoKS  be 
indulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  <iit> 
quisition  with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fan- 
cies so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  select,  sod 
arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no  vafka^ 
ing  employment,  when  one  seotiiiient  reai% 
produces  another,  and  both  ideas  aiKl  expres- 
sions present  themselves  at  the  first  smiiuioni; 
but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  docs  out 
always  obtain;  and  common  writers  koowjc 
only  to  such  a  deme,  as  to  credit  its  powshility. 
Composition  is,  tor  the  most  part,  an  efisrtoT 
slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to ' 
the  mind  is  dragged  by  necessity  or 
and  from  which  the  attentioa  is  every 
starting  to  more  delightful  amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  vU, 
when  considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flanaii| 
hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  executios  will 
unexpected  difficulties ;  the  mind  whidi,  wVi 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  imagined  itMV 
amply  furnished  with  materials,  finds  Bomc6syi 
an  unexpected  barrenness  and  vacqity.  lai 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  vamsbed, 
which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  ibr 


sion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  thepsseher, 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  ue 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  ooo* 
catenated  in  a  regular  and  dependent  seiies; 
the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  whkk 
neither  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discover 
ed,  and  toils  and  struggles  without  progreaa 
extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  "  if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  ibund  with  vei 
little  difficulty  ;**  a  position  whicli,  thouefa  sub- 
ciemly  plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre> 
cepts,  is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosof^ucaS} 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  necesssdy 
consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  alwaji 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  Bsat 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  woeU 
clearly  express  what  he  fully  unaerstoed:  T«( 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  ofna 
the  qualities  of  different  persons :  and  nuay 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  jostaad 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  \/f 
unsuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  tbr 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  authors,  ao^ 
those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words  are  tl 
most  the  only  care:  many  make  it  their  rtodj. 
not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  ai  td 
recommend  those  which  are  already  known  ta 
more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  deooratioQs: 
but  every  man,  whether  he  copies  or  inveols, 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thoughts  or  those 
of  another,  has  oflen  found  himsen*  de6cieot  is 
the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  whidi 
he  could  not  utter,  Obliged  to  fRnsuck  his  bm- 
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mory  for  terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  and 
at  last  unable  to  impress  upon  his  reader  the 
imai^e  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  writer, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
force,  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  (inish  a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other: 
but  these  defences  cannot  always  be  supplied: 
mnd  after  a  long  study  and  vexation,  the  passage 
is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  tnat  was 
•o  nearly  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
he  comes  coolly  and  deUberately  to  review  it, 
«^ith  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance  :  novelty  always  capti- 
vates the  mmd  ;  as  our  thoughts  rise  fresh  upon 
lis,  wo  readily  believe  them  just  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleasure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or  borrowed 
-^m  the  works  of  others,  and  supphed  by  me- 
■Kwy  rather  than  invention. 

But  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer 
findi  no  such  fault  in  his-periormance,  he  is  still 
to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
^ea;  and  when  he  considers  how  much  men 
who  could  judge  of  others  with  great  exactness, 
Jiave  often  failed  of  judging  of  themselves,  he  will 
be  alrmid  of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own  fa- 
vour, or  of  allowing  himself  to  contemplate  with 
too  much  complacence,  treasure  that  has  not  jret 
been  brought  to  the  test,  nor  passed  the  only  trial 
tMt  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  the  public,  and  only  from  the  public,  is 


he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-esteem;  but  the  public 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  lefl  to  judge  for  themselves  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  %vritingo,  at 
least,  as  describe  the  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  every  man  carries  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other 
causes  than  gcneml  consent  arising  from  general 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscurity,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time  ;  the 
judgment  which  they  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timo- 
rous to  contradict ;  it  may  however  be,  I  think, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depress 
than  exalt,  as  mankmd  are  more  credulous  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  perversion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not 
to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of 
an  author :  since  it  commonly  serves^  a^er  mis- 
carriage, to  reconcile  him  to  hiniself.  Bccauie 
the  world  has  sometimes  passed  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjust 
by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ;  because 
some  have  been  exalted  above  their  merits  by 
partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  success  of  a 
rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  zeal  of 
his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author 
seems  to  share  all  the  common  miseries  of  life, 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitiTea  ana 
abatements. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  IDLER. 


Tbb  whole  number  of  papers  of  which  the 
Idler  originally  consisted,  are  contained  in  this 
edition,  although  not  all  the  productions  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  authors  of  9,  15,  4S,  54,  and  98, 
are  unknown.  Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  are  by 
Wharton.  Na  67  by  Lanoton.  Nos.  76,  79, 
and  S8,  by  Reynolds. 

Of  the  Essays  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  those 
coofamed  in  the  Idler  were  the  most  popular. 
The  Rambler,  though  unquestionably  the  basis 
of  Dr.  Johnson^s  great  fame,  did  not  during  the 
author's  lifetime  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
Its  style  was  more  dignified,  and  less  miscella- 
neous than  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator  pleased 
aad  charmed  by  its  variety — it  could  not  fail  to  do 
otherwise ;  for  the  (peat  wits  of  ^ueen  Anne's 
reign  were  its  contributors.  The  Rambler  was 
more  uniform  and  less  amusing,  though  not  less^ 
instructive — ^partaking  somewhat  of  Uiat  settled* 
gloom  which  always  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
author's  mind.  That  it  should  be  wanting  in 
novelty  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  Dr.  John- 
son stood  alone  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  this  collection  the  great 
moral  teachings  of  Dr.  Johnson  ore  seldom,  if 
at  ail,  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Spectator. 
His  observation  upon  men  and  things  snows  an 
acute  observance  of  all  that  was  passing  around 
him.  He  brought  in  all  things,  men  and  their 
actions,  to  the  test  of  principle ;  and  made  truth  I 
and  virtue  the  great  levers  by  which  human' 


conduct  should  be  regulated.  The  esnyt  k 
the  Rambler  might,  inaeed,  almost  fonn  a  \mtj 
ofEthics. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  become  awsie  if 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  etnitf 
and  seeming  pomp  of  diction  which  marked  tk 
Rambler ;  and  seems  to  have  studied  to  Bsh 
the  iiapers  which  constitute  the  Idler,  to  be  ■ 
keeping  with  its  title.  He  lays  aside  his  w&m- 
rity,  ami  assumes  a  style  more  easy  and  ka 
vigorous,  losing  nothinjg  however  of  the  denan 
of  composition  which  u  to  be  found  in  all  hii 
productions.  Great  depth  of  thought  and  ftt 
found  research  into  motives  and  principles^  wodi 
not  well  become  an  Idler.  He  should  looki|Ni 
men  and  manners  as  one  desirous  of  psflHg 
his  life  with  as  little  trouble,  aa  would  eomfoA 
with  his  general  character — which  aimplyii^li 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  actions  if 
which  society  is  governed,  without  too  labomi 
investigation  of  the  one,  or  too  aevere  a  critidn 
upon  the  other.  We  accordingly  find  that  wkb 
Dr.  Johnson  still  continuea  his  lectnics  apa 
human  life,  he  takes  hold  of  the  local  follies  ui 
gayeties  of  his  time,  seeks  to  place  common  oeeV' 
rences  in  a  stronger  light,  and  adverta  mora  6^ 
quently  to  the  ordinary  topica  of  the  day.  He  lk« 
made  the  Idler  much  more  popular  at  the  am 
than  the  Rambler.  He,  in  met,  may  be  said  to 
have  written  the  Rambler  for  ] 
Idler  for  his  own  time  and  himselC 
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Vaeui  tub  umbra 
Lu*tmu§.  BOB. 

:  who  attempt  periodical  enBtijB  seem  to 
(n  stopped  in  the  be^inning^by  the  diffi- 
•f  finding  a  proper  tide.  Two  writers, 
the  time  of  the  SpectaioTy  have  assumed 
ne,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  in- 
ice ;  an  effort  was  once  made  to  revive 
Uler ;  and  the  strange  appellations  by 
other  papers  have  been  called,  show  that 
thors  were  distressed,  like  the  natives  of 
'.Of  who  come  to  the  Europeans  to  beg  a 

ill  be  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if 
le  had  required  any  search,  he  never 
have  found  it  Every  mode  of  life  has 
iveniences.  The  Idler  who  habituates 
f  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most 
obtain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which 
ten  fruitless,  but  sometimes  succeeds 
than  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
sach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valua- 
it  is  harder  to  be  acquired, 
nilitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kind- 
be  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  univer- 
tronaffe.  There  is  no  single  character 
which  such  numbers  are  comprised, 
man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler.  Even 
rho  seem  to  differ  most  from  us  are  hast- 
to  increase  our  fraternity ;  as  peace  is 
1  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  the  ultimate 
e  of  the  busy. 

re  is  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a 
can  better  denote  nis  kindred  to  the  hu- 
pedes.  It  has  been  found  hard  to  de- 
man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
»phers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  ani- 
int  others  have  considered  reason  as  a 
of  which  many  creatures  partake.  He 
BO  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing  animal ; 
I  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
m  man  may  be  more  properly  distin- 
d  as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man 
not  sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  de- 
t  from  which  none  that  shall  find  it  in 
per  can  be  excepted ;  for  who  can  be 
lie  than  the  reader  of  the  Idler  ? 
i  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
e  not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar 
teristic  of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  man  is 
y  being  that  can  be  properly  ciiled  idle. 


that  does  by  others  what  he  misht  do  himself, 
or  sacrifices  duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imac^ined  from 
which  less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man 
of  business  forgets  him ;  the  man  of  enterprise 
despises  him ;  and  though  such  as  trean  the 
same  track  of  life  fall  commonly  into  jealousy 
and  discord,  Idlers  are  always  found  to  asso- 
ciate in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  most  famed  for 
doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idle 
as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  paper, 
whether  it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  learned 
or  familiar,  serious  or  gay,  political  or  moral, 
continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  inquire.  That  the  Idler  has  some 
scheme  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  to  form  schemes 
is  the  Idler*s  privilege.  But  though  he  has 
many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
spanng  of  communication,  having  observed, 
that  faia  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he 
forgets  himself;  that  his  tardiness  of  execution 
exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those  who 
catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work ;  and  that  very 
specious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  pom- 
pous displays,  have  subsided  in  weanness 
without  a  tnal,  and  witliout  miscarriage  have 
been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler^s  character  may  be  sup- 
posed to  promise.  Those  that  are  cunoos  after 
diminutive  history,  who  watch  the  revolutions 
of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  characters 
either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  g^ratified 
by  this  paper;  for  the  Idler  is  always  inquisi- 
tive and  seldom  retentive.  He  that  delights  in 
obloquy  and  satire,  and  wishes  to  see  clouds 
gathenngover  any  reputation  that  daxzles  him 
wiUi  its  brightness,  will  snatch  up  the  Idler^t 
essays  wiUi  a  beating  heart  The  Idler  is  na- 
turally censorious ;  Uiose  who  attempt  nothing 
themselves,  th^k  e\ery  thing  easily  perform- 
ed, and  consider  the  unsuccessful  always  as 
criminal. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  I 
make  no  contract  nor  mcur  any  obligation.  If 
those  who  depend  on  the  Idler  for  intelligence 
and  entertainment,  should  suffer  the  disap- 
pointment which  commonly  follows  ill-placed 
expectations,  they  arc  to  lay  the  blame  only  on 
themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away. 
The  Mer,  though  sluggish,  is  yet  alive  and 
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may  sometimes  be  stimulated  to  vigour  and 
activity.  He  may  dose  end  into  profoundness, 
or  tower  into  sublimity ;  for  the  diligence  of 
an  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous 
bodies  forced  into  velocity  move  with  violence 
proportionate  to  their  weight 

But  these  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  can- 
not be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly 
receive  help  from  any  correspondent,  who  shall 
enable  him  to  please  without  his  own  labouc 
He  excludes  no  style,  he  prohibits  no  subject ; 
only  let  him  that  writes  to  the  Idler  remember, 
that  his  letters  must  not  be  long :  no  words  are 
to  be  squandered  in  declaration  of  esteem,  or 
confes8ions}of  inability ;  conscious  dullness  has 
little  right  to  be  proux,  and  praise  is  not  so 
welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet 


No.  2.]     Saturday,  April  22, 1768. 


Tbto  vis  qttater  anno 
Membranam. 
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Mamt  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and 
•eldom  in  the  mind ;  there  are  many  truths 
which  every  human  beinf  acknowledges  and 
forgets.  It  is  generally  known,  that  he  who 
expects  much  will  he  often  disappointed ;  yet 
disappointment  seldom  cures  us  of  expectation, 
or  has  any  other  efTcct  than  that  of  producing 
a  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation.  He 
that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always 
wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many 
founder  in  the  passage,  while  they  lie  waiting 
lor  the  eale  that  is  to  waft  them  to  their  wish. 

It  will  naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler 
has  lately  suffered  some  disappointment,  and 
that  he  does  not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing. 
Ko  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own  secrets. 
I  will,  however,  confess,  that  I  have  now  been 
a  writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  heard 
a  single  word  of  praise,  nor  received  one  hint 
from  any  correspondent 

Whence  this  negliffence  proceeds  I  am  not 
able  to  discover.  Many  of  my  predecessors 
hare  thought  themselves  obliged  to  return  their 
acknowledgments  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
kind  reception  of  the  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
apologies  nave  become  necessary  to  those  inge- 
moas  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  performan- 
ces, though  in  the  highest  degree  elegant  and 
learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who  hav- 
ing experienced  no  kindness,  have  no  thanks 
to  return ;  whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet 
enabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
how  skilfully  I  can  pacify  resentment,  extenu- 
ate negligence,  or  palliate  rejection  7 

I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  reputa- 
tion is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  therefore  shall  not  much  repine 
if  praise  be  withheld  till  it  is  better  deserved. 
Bat  surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  complain  that, 
in  a  nation  of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me 
woithy  of  notice  after  so  fair  an  invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  had 
■eiied  the  old  and  the  young,  when  the  cook 
WaiMea  her  lyiica  in  the  EitclMn,  and  the 


thrasher  vociferates  his  heroics  in  the  bun; 
when  our  traders  deal  out  knowled^  in  bulky 
volumes,  and  our  girls  forsake  their  samplen 
to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom,  it  may  seem  veiy 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  from  their  pn>> 
per  occupations,  by  afibrding  new  opportani- 
ties  of  literary  fame. 

I  should  be,  indeed,  unwilling  to  find  that, 
for  the  sake  of  corresponding  with  the  /ikr, 
the  smith's  iron  had  cooled  on  the  anvil,  or  the 
spinster's  distaff  stood  unemployed.  I  solicit 
only  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready devoted  themselves  to  literature,  or,  witJi> 
out  any  determinate  intention,  wander  at  larse 
through  the  expanse  of  life,  and  wear  out  the 
day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at 
another. 

Of  these  the  great  part  are  already  wiitera 
One  has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whomk 
exercises  his  powers  ;  whose  passions  he  raisa 
and  depresses ;  whose  understanding  he  per* 
plexes  with  paradoxes,  or  strengthens  by  si||» 
ment;  whose  admiration  he  courts,  whoH 
praises  he  enjoys ;  and  who  serves  him  inMcsd 
of  a  senate  or  a  theatre  ;  As  the  young  soUim 
in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  tfasi 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  piM 
of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  emtjt 
and  epigrams  w^hich  he  reads  from  hoaieto 
house,  to  select  parties,  and  which  bis  a^ 
quaintances  are  daily  entreating  him  to  wit^ 
hold  no.  longer  from  the  impatience  cf  ii 
public. 

If  among  these  any  one  is  persuaded  (faa^ 
by  such  preludes  of  composition,  he  hasqpdt 
filed  himself  to  appear  in  the  open  world,  as! 
is  yet  afraid  of  those  censures  which  they  «b 
have  already  written,  and  they  who 
write,  are  equally  ready  tp  fulminate 
public  pretenders  to  fame,  he  may,  by 
mitting  his  performances  to  the  /dJa^,  msks  • 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  snoy 
the  pleasure  of  success,  without  the  htaMsii 
miscarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  tnm 
from  this  method  of  stealing  on  the  piUib 
The  standing  author  of  the  pa|>er  is  always  lb 
object  of  critical  maUgnity.  Whatever  is  bmi 
wUl  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  ia  eicd- 
lent  be  ascribed  to  his  assistants.  It  does  Mt 
much  alter  the  event,  that  the  author  and  Iw 
correspondents  are  equally  unknown  ;  fiir  tkt 
author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  iodividasl,  it 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  sid 
whom  he  is,  therefore,  unwilling  to  gnti^ 
with  applause ;  but  the  praises  men  to  !■ 
correspondents  are  scattered  in  &e  air,  MM 
can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  andthndbii 
none  are  unwilling  to  bestow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  pcriii 
cal  work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  nottoiil 
what  particular  pieces  are  his  own ;  soekssos* 
cy  is,  indeed,  very  difficult ;  but  if  it  oaa  bs 
maintained,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  ksv 
small  an  expense  he  may  ^row  considec^Ue. 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  asy 
engross  the  honour  of  a  volume.     Ajne  is,  a 
deed,  dealt  with  a  hand  leas  and  leai 
through  the  snboidinate  imnka,  till  it 
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to  the  professed  author,  who  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  more  than  he  deserves ;  but 
every  man  who  does  not  want  it,  or  who  needs 
not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances  ;  and, 
for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  IdUr^  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  by  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  present  race  of  wits,  and 
wisii  to  sink  them  into  obscurity  before  the  lus- 
tre of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be 
detested. 


No.  3.]    iSATURDAT,  Afkil  29,  1758. 


Otia  Vita 
Solamar  canhL 


STAT. 


It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who 
frequent  the  theatre,  that  all  the  dramatic  art 
has  been  long  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
fiidei  of  fortune,  and  accidents  of  Hfe,  have 
been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till 
Hm  first  scene  informs  us  of  the  last,  and  the 

Cty  no  sooner  opens,  than  every  auditor  knows 
►w  it  will  conclude.  When  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  guess  by  whom  it  will 
he  detected  ;  when  a  letter  is  dropt  in  a  come- 
^,  we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found. 
Nothing  is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character 
and  sentiment,  which  are  to  make  their  way 
At  they  can  without  the  soft  anxiety  of  sus- 
penec,  or  the  enlivening  agitation  of  surprise. 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvan- 
ii^;es  as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it 
to  new  without  novelty. 

•My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of 
end  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were 
likely  to  raise  meriment  or  attract  atten- 
ISfm  ;  they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before 
tfj^em,  untrodden  and  unsurveyed  ;  characters 
•f  every  kind  shot  up  in  their  way,  and  those 
cithe  most  luxuriant  gro%vth,  or  most  conspi- 
cvloiie  colours,  were  naturally  cropt  by  the 
first  sickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
peep  into  neglected  comers,  to  note  the  ca- 
iniai  Varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  re- 
€ommend  themselves  bv  minute  industry,  and 
distinctions  too  subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or 
l|efi;ligence  of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough 
bemnd  to  reward  another  search ;  sometimes 
»ew  objects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he 
tliat  is  looking  ft>r  one  kind  of  matter  is  amply 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  another.  But  still 
it  must  b^  allowed  that  as  more  is  taken  less 
can  remain ;  and  every  truth  brought  newly  to 
ligfat  impoverishes  the  mine  from  which  suc- 
ceeding intellects  arc  to  dig  their  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  may  be  in  time  exhausted  ; 
ibat  the  sun,  by  shining  long,  will  effuse  all 
its.  light ;  and  that  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles^  the  whole  earth  will  at  last 
'become  a  sandy  desert. 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb 
themselves  by  contriving  how  they  shall  live 
without  Ught  and  wa.tcr.  For  the  days  of  uni- 
versal thirst  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
gteat  distance.     The  ocean  and  the  sun  will 


last  our  time,  and  we  may  leave  posterity  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  are  limited,  much 
more  narrow  bounds  must  be  set  to  the  modes 
of  life ;  and  mankind  may  want  a  moral  or 
amusing  paper,  many  years  before  they  shall 
be  deprived  of  drinkorda^-light.  This  want, 
which  to  the  busy  and  inventive  may  seem 
easily  remediable  by  some  substitute  or  other, 
the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibility  that  such  torpid  animals  can  suffer. 

When  I  consider  the  innumerable  multitudes 
that,  having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determine^ 
tion  of  will,  lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity, 
till  some  external  impulse  puts  them  in  motion ; 
who  awake  in  the  morning  vacant  of  thought, 
with  minds  gaping  for  the  intellectual  food, 
which  some  kind  essayist  has  been  accustomed 
to  supply,  I  am  moved  by  the  commiseration 
with  which  all  human  beings  ought  to  behold 
the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some  expe- 
dients for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the 
empty  be  replenished. 

There  arc  said  to  ^e  pleasures  in  madness 
known  only  to  madmeni  There  are  certainly 
miseries  in  idleness  which  the  Idler  only  can 
conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  often  felt 
and  often  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience  how 
welcome  is  every  avocation  that  summons  the 
thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and  how  much  lan- 
guor &nd  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  officious- 
ncss  which  offers  a  momentary  amusement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  thiis  race  of  men 
what  entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  are 
but  entertained.  They  catch  with  equal  eager- 
ness, at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a 
robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easily  be  pleased  if 
they  consulted  only  their  owii  minds ;  but  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves,  have  always  somebody  that  thinks 
for  them  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  is  to 
please  those  from  whom  others  learn  to  be 
pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very 
little  interest  or  design.  He  that  assumes  the 
character  of  a  critic,  and  justifies  his  claim  by 
perpetual  censure,  and  imagines  that  he  is  hurU 
ing  none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  considers  as 
a  pestilent  animal,  whom  every  other,  being  has 
a  right  to  persecute ;  little  does  he  think  how 
many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his  own 
guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without 
malignity,  and  to  repeat  objections  which  they 
do  not  understand  ;  or  how  many  honest  minds 
he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  exciting  an  artificial 
fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  to 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is 
taught  by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased 
him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madman 
to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who  when  he  thought  him- 
self master  of  Peru,  physicked  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  ad- 
vantage they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  /disr 
will  take  much  pains  upon  them;  ha  has  him* 
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self  to  please  as  well  as  them,  and  has  long 
learned,  or  endeavoured  to  learn,  not  to  make 
the  pleasure  of  others  too  necessary  to  his  own. 


No.  4.]     Saturday,  Mat  6,  1758. 

Hdvrai  Y^P  ^i^itoKt.  HOM. 

Charity,  or  tenderness  for  the  poor,  which  is 
now  justly  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, as  inseparable  from  piety,  and  in  which 
almost  all  the  goodness  of  the  present  age 
consists,  is,  I  think,  known  only  to  those  who 
enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  transmission 
the  light  of  revelation. 

Those  ancient  nations  who  have  given  us  the 
wisest  models  of  government  and  the  brightest 
examples  of  patriotism,  whose  institutions  have 
been  transcribed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures, 
and  whose  history  is  studied  by  every  candi- 
date for  political  or  military  reputation,  have 
left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms-houses,  or 
hospitals,  of  places  where  age  might  repose, 
or  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large 
donations  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  but  these 
distributions  were  always  reckoned  rather 
popular  than  virtuous ;  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  an  ostentation  of  liberality,  nor 
was  any  recompense  expected,  but  suffrages 
and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional  ; 
he  that  ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  the  people, 
ceased  likewise  to  court  it ;  and  therefore,  no 
man  thought  it  cither  necessary  or  wise  to 
make  any  standing  provision  for  the  needy,  to 
look  forwards  to  the  wants  of  posterity,  or  to 
secure  successions  of  charity,  for  successions 
of  distress. 

Compassion  is,  by  some  reasoners,  on  whom 
the  name  of  philosophers  has  been  too  easily 
conferred,  resolved  into  an  affection  merely 
selfish  and  involuntary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  sight  of  a  being  like  ourselves 
languishing  in  misery.  But  this  sensation,  if 
ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  instinct  of 
uninstructcd  nature,  will  only  produce  effects 
desultory  and  transient ;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action  or  extend  relief  to 
calamities  unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in 
being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour 
of  the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  hu- 
manity has  never  risen  by  its  own  power.  The 
charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which 
their  teacher  evidently  transplanted  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the  care  with 
which  some  of  the  Oriental  sects  attend,  as  it 
IB  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased  and 
indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arguments 
which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his 
institutions  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine 
hereafter  among  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
history,  has  yet  given  examples  of  charity, 
which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to 
imitation.  The  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  long  commerce  has  produced,  does  not 
enmbleany  single  hand  to  ruse  edifices  of  piety  ' 


like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  manors  to  re- 
ligious uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and  listiBg 
beneficence  as  was  scattered  over  the  land  in 
ancient  times,  by  those  who  possessed  countiei 
or  provinces.  But  no  sooner  is  a  new  species 
of  misery  brought  to  view,  and  a  desi^  of  re- 
lieving it  professed,  than  every  hand  is  opes 
to  contribute  something,  every  tongue  is  bi»* 
ed  in  solicitation,  and  every  art  of  pleasure 
is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of  virtue. 
The  most  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  in- 
cident to  man,  have  now  their  peculiar  hooses 
of  reception  and  relief ;  and  there  are  few^ 
mong  us,  raised  however  little  above  the  daa- 
ger  of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly  claim,  wbl 
is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  msK 
ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  ca 
most  securely  review  with  unabated  pleasmeii 
that  of  having  contributed  to  an  hospital  (sr 
the  sick.  Of  some  kinds  of  chanty  the  cosi^ 
quences  are  dubious  ;  some  evils  which beorf 
cence  has  been  busy  to  remedy,  are  not  ceitaii* 
ly  known  to  be  very  grievous  to  the  sulSenrv 
detrimental  to  the  community ;  bat  no  maa  cia 
question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  are  wH 
really  painful ;  whether  it  be  not  worthy  eft 
good  man's  care  to  restore  those  to  ease  ni 
usefulnesss,  from  whose  labour  infants  and  ss 
men  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  cfri 
hurt,  or  lingering  disease,  lie  pining  in  wuft 
and  anguish,  buithensome  to  others,  and  weiiy 
of  themselves. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  nb- 
sist  only  by  gifls  bestowed  at  pleasure,  witbiit 
any  solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  ieA 
the  blaze  of  charity  which  now  bums  with  m 
much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  6r 
wanting  of  lasting  fuel ;  lest  fashion  smM 
suddenly  withdraw  her  smile,  and  inconstaaev 
transfer  the  pubUc  attention  to  something  wfaica 
may  appear  more  eligible,  because  it  will  bt 
new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  ■■! 
be  subject  to  vicissitude ;  and  when  any  esta^ 
lishment  is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ougfc^  to  bt 
the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  transitory  beins,  and  his  de- 
signs must  partake  of  the  imperfections  of  their 
author.  To  confer  duration  is  not  always  it 
our  power.  We  must  snatch  the  present  ■»- 
mcnt,  and  employ  it  well,  without  too  mocb 
solicitude  for  the  future,  and  content  ouredfM 
with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  performed.  Hi 
that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  math  el 
once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wisbe^ 
and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  inte» 
tions,  and  barren  zeal. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  piciiBt 
schemes  of  charity,  cannot  be  cleared  from  soae 
instances  of  misconduct,  which  may  awakes 
contempt  or  censure,  and  hasten  that  nsFJecl 
which  is  likely  to  come  too  soon  of  itsel£  Tht 
open  competitions  between  different 
and  the  animosity  with  which  their 
oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak 
against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  eaalf 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reaaooe 
wish  to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  Tht 
spirit  of  charity  can  only  be  continued  byai^ 
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tnciliation  of  these  ridiculouB  feuds;  and, 
erefore,  instead  of  contentions  who  shall  be 
0  only  benefactors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be 
•  other  struggle  than  who  shall  be  the  first. 


>.  5.]      Saturday,  Mat  13,  1758. 
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ra  military  operations  are  at  last  begun  j  our 
ops  are  marching  in  all  the  pomp  oiwar,  and 
amp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  ol  Wight ;  the 
ut  of  every  Englishman  now  swells  with 
ifidence,  though  somewhat  soflened  by  gen- 
ius compassion  for  the  constemationand  dis- 
■ses  of  our  enemies. 

rhis  formidable  armament,  and   splendid 
rch,  produce  different  effects  upon  different 
ids,  according  to  the  boundless  diversities 
temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 
liany  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover 
already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
ip  but  by  crossing  the  saa ;  men  of  a  more 
itical  understandmg  are  persuaded  that  we 
U  now  see,  in  a  few  days,  the  ambassadors 
FVancc  supplicating  for  pity.    Some  are 
ing  for  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
ie  makes  a  vendible  narrative;  some  are 
ipoaing  songs  of  victory  ;  some  planning 
let  of  triumph  ;  and  some  are  mixing  fire- 
kfl  for  the  celebration  of  a  peace, 
►fall  extensive  and  complicated  objects  dif- 
Dt  parts  arc  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and 
ds  are  variously  affected,  as  they  vary  their 
Dtion.     The  care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed 
a  our  soldiers,  who  are  leaving  their  native 
itry  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in 
pathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wieht.    The 
let  sigh  for  their  sufferings,  ana  the  gay 
k  to  their  success.     I  who  look,  or  believe 
elf  to  look,  with  most  philosophic  eyes  on 
lan  affairs,  must  confess,  that  I  saw  the 
pa  march  with  little  emotion ;  my  thoughts 
)  fixed  upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole 
my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  going 
\  but  for  those  who  were  lefl  behino. 
e  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops 
proceed  with  proper  caution ;  there  are 
among  them  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
51.    But  how  shall  the  ladies  endure  with- 
Jiem  7     By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have 
liad  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  sol- 
now  amuse  their  hours,  and  solace  their 
ration? 

*fift^  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  diffe- 
■tations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  oc- 
inally  necessary  onl^  to  four  women,  a 
t-  computation  will  mform  us,  that  two 
Ired  thousand  ladies  are  lefl  to  languish  in 
eas ;  two  hundred  thousand  ladies,  who 
;  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an  at- 
int ;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  di- 
Ihcir  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own 
Dont ;  dispose  shells  by  their  own  inven- 
;  Walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant ;  go 
9  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
I  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth 
Bplete  the  party. 

tv 


Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-doge, 
and  some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.  Many  useful  oflliccs  are  perform- 
ed bv  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor 
monkey  has  adequate  abihties.  A  parrot,  in- 
deed, is  as  fine  as  a  colonel,  and  if  he  has  been 
much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  wholly 
without  conversation  ;  but  a  parrot,  afler  all  is 
a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword 
nor  shoulder  knot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play 
at  cards. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  the  call  of  their 
duty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which 
faces  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who 
cannot  live  without  them,  should  not  follow 
them.  The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have 
long  presumed  the  sword  and  spindle  n)ade  for 
different  hands,  and  denied  the  other  sex  to  par- 
take the  grandeur  of  military  glory.  This  no- 
tion may  be  consistently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  salique  law  excludes  females 
from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capa- 
ble to  bo  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whose 
experience  and  authority  might  enforce  regard, 
would  propose  that  our  encampments  for  the 
present  year  should  comprise  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  who  should  march  and 
fight  in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels 
were  once  appointed,  and  the  drums  ordered  to 
beat  for  femide  volunteers,  our  regiments  would 
soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines  some  miffht  serve  on  foot, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Female  Buffs^ 
and  some  on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  Lady 
HuiSQTi. 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme 
I  have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and 
cannot  find  that  a  modem  soldier  has  any  duties 
except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot 
perform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a 
lady  has  a  puff;  if  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has 
a  brush.  Strength  is  of  less  importance  since 
fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of  the  hand  are 
now  seldom  exchanged ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  sprighUy  maiden  7 

Our  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till 
they  have  done  something  which  women  could 
not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock  never 
saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated 
by  women.  If  our  American  general  had  head- 
ed an  army  of  girls,  he  mi^ht  still  have  built 
a  fort  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca  been  de- 
fended by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach : 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Rocb- 
fort,  sack  a  village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return 
in  safety. 


No.  6.]     Satusdat,  Mat  20,  1758. 
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completed  her  journey  in  little  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  time  stipulated,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  last  mile  with  triumphal  honours. 
Acclamation  shouted  before  her,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  spring  were  scattered  in  her 
way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit 
is  distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  either  to  the  Amazon  or  her 
horse  any  diminution  of  happiness  or  fame,  and 
cannot  but  lament  that  Uicy  were  not  more 
amply  and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompenses  equal  to 
the  most  wearisome  labours  and  tcrrinc  dan- 
gers, and  when  the  miseries  of  long  marches 
and  stormy  seas  were  at  once  driven  from  the 
remembrance  by  the  fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  born  in  ancient 
times,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  gratitude  ;  or,  if 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  satisfaction,  she 
might  have  suppUed  the  deficiency  with  the 
hope  of  deification,  and  anticipated  tlic  altars 
that  would  be  raised,  and  the  vows  that  would 
be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equestrian 
glory,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race,  and  the 
goddess  of  the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened 
age,  which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to 
be  transitory  things  ;  which  considers  profit  as 
the  end  of  honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every 
undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  lost.  In  these  days,  to  strew  the  road  with 
daises  and  lilies  is  to  mock  merit,  and  delude 
hope.  The  toyman  will  not  give  his  jewels,  nor 
the  mercer  measure  out  his  silks  for  vegetable 
coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up  under  the 
feet  of  the  most  renowned  courser,  will  neither 
be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a 
seat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.  And  though  there  are  many 
virtuosos,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess 
something  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
hand,  yet  some  are  more  accustomed  to  store 
their  cabinets  by  theft  than  purchase,  and 
none  of  them  would  either  steal  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows'  that  all 
the  rest  are  totally  destroyed. 

Little,  therefore,  did  it  avail  this  wonderful 
lady  to  be  received,  however  joyfully,  with  such 
obsolete  and  barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Had 
the  way  been  covered  with  guineas,  though  but 
for  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mile,  she  would 
have  considered  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not 
wholly  lost ;  and  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
speed  and  perserverance  which  had  left  her  such 
superfluity  of  time,  that  she  could  at  leisure 
fi^ather  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Ata- 


lanta' 
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So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  lar^e  expense,  and 
we  arc  at  present  engaged  m  a  war,  which 
demands  and  enforces  frugahty.  But  common 
rules  are  made  only  for  common  life,  and  some 
deviation  from  general  policy  may  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  a  lady  that  rode  a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours. 

Since  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
amougst  us,  thmt  sven  on  this  great  occasion  we 


have  given  flowers  instead  of  money,  let  us  at 
least  complete  our  imitation  of  the  ancients,  aad 
endeavour  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory 
of  that  virtue  which  wo  consider  as  superiorto 
pecuniary  recompense.  Let  an  equestrian  i4a- 
tue  of  this  heroine  he  erected,  near  the  starting 
post  on  the  heath  of  Newmarket,  to  fill  kindred 
souls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the  grand-danvb- 
tcrs  of  our  grand-daughters  wlmt  an  En^di 
maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  are  soon  ob- 
scured if  they  are  intrusted  to  tradition,  I  think 
it  necessary  that  the  pedestal  should  be  is- 
scribed  wiUi  a  concise  account  of  this  great 
performance.  The  composition  of  this  nam- 
tive  ou^ht  not  to  be  committed  rashly  to  ia- 
proper  liands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of  New- 
market, who  may  be  supposed  likely  to  ca^ 
ccive  in  its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  the  n^ 
ject,  should  undertake  to  express  it,  there  ii 
danger  lest  they  admit  some  phrases  wfaick, 
though  well  understood  at  present,  may  bt 
ambiguous  in  another  century.  If  pottail]f 
should  read  on  a  public  monument,  that  Ck 
lady  carried  her  horse  a  thousand  miUs  m  f  thm" 
sand  hours f  they  may  think  that  the  statue  aai 
inscription  are  at  variance,  because  one  v9 
represent  the  horse  as  carryins  his  lady,  ni 
the  other  tell  tliat  the  lady  earned  her  bone. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  spe^ 
culatists,  and  some  controversies  be  asitwi 
among  historians,  concerning  the  motive  M 
well  as  the  manner  of  tlie  action.  As  it  vil 
be  known  that  this  wonder  was  performed  ii 
a  time  of  war,  some  will  suppose  that  theladj 
was  frightened  by  invaders,  and  fled  to  pie- 
serve  her  life  or  her  chastity :  others  will  oos- 
jectnre  that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  mm 
intelligence  carried  of  the  enemy's  desi^: 
some  will  think  that  she  brought  news  of  ari^ 
tory :  others  that  she  was  commissioned  to  left 
of  a  conspiracy :  and  some  will  consratniatt 
themselves  on  their  acuter  penetration,  ud 
find,  that  all  these  notions  of  patriotism  tnd 
public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimericil; 
they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  na 
away  from  her  guardians,  and  the  true  cami 
of  her  speed  were,  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  tkit 
by  this  performance  she  won  her  wager ;  aii4 
lest  this  should,  by  any  change  of  manaen^ 
seem  an  inadequateor  incredible  incitemea^kt 
it  be  added,  that  at  this  time  the  original  b^ 
tives  of  human  actions  had  lost  their  mflumcc; 
that  the  love  of  praise  was  extinct;  the  teof 
infamy  was  become  ridiculous ;  and  the  99ij 
wish  of  an  Englishman  was,  to  win  kia 
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One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  If* 
ler  is,  to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  kit- 
torians  the  writers  of  news,  who,  thou^  con- 
temptuously overlooked  by  the  composers  of 
bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  nalioa 
where  much  wealth  produces  much  leiswei 
and  one  part  of  the  people  has  nothiiig  to  do 
but  to  observe  the  hvea  and  fortunes  of  tkt 
other. 
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To  us  who  are  regaled  every  morning  and 
eyening  with  intelligence,  and  are  supplied 
from  day  to  day  with  materials  for  conversa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man  can  sub- 
sist without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what  entertain- 
ment companies  can  assemble  in  those 'wide 
regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neither  Chronicles 
nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver- 
tisers, neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employment 
lor  their  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dis- 
course from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and 
images ;  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  speculation  for  general  disquisitions 
are  soon  left  without  an  audience.  The  com- 
mon talk  of  men  must  relate  to  facts  in  which 
the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have  an  interest ; 
mnd  where  such  facts  cannot  bo  known,  the 
pleasures  of  society  will  be  merely  sensual. 
Thus  the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires, 
who  approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility, 
bare  no  higher  pleasure  at  their  convivial  as- 
sembles than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a 
tombler ;  and  no  company  can  keep  together 
V>nger  than  they  are  diverted  by  sounds  or 
diows. 

All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  common  people  of  England  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  vulgar.  This  superi- 
oHty  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intel- 
ligence which  are  continually  trickling  among 
lUy  .which  every  one  may  catch,  and  of  which 
erery  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  per- 
haps, not  wholly  without  its  inconveniences ; 
it  certainly  fills  the  nation  with  superficial  dis- 
putants ;  enables  those  to  talk  who  were  bom 
to  work  ;  and  affords  information  sufficient  to 
slate  vanity,  and  stiffen  obstinacy,  but  too  little 
to  enlarge  the  mind  into  complete  skill  for  full 
comprehension. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will 
be  multiplied,  by  the  emulation  of  venders,  be- 
yond necessity  or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed, 
produces  cheapnes,  but  cheapness  always 
ends  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  oflen  com- 
mitted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not 
qualified  for  the  task  of  delighting  or  instnict- 
iii£  ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  paper,  with 
whatever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather, 
or  discernment  to  select 

Thus  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without 
increase  of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morn- 
ing paper  is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in 
the  morning.  These  repetitions,  indeed,  waste 
time,  but  mey  do  not  shorten  it  The  most 
eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has 
completed  his  labour ;  and  many  a  man,  who 
enters  the  coffee-house  in  his  night-gown  and 
•Uppers,  is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  din- 
ner, before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of 
Europe. 

It  is  discovered  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders 
might  make  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
five  in  peace  together.  The  writers  of  news, 
if  they  could  be  confederated,  miffht  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  public.  The  mormng  and  even- 


ing authors  might  divide  an  event  between 
them  ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not  of  much 
importance,  might  be  gradually  discovered,  so 
as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was 
lately  taken  by  a  ship  of  England ;  but  this 
event  was  suffered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  then  what  we  knew  already  wos  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to 
spin  together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  exten- 
sive web  such  another  event  might  be  regularly 
drawn,  and  how  six  morning  and  six  evening 
writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  captain  of  a  ship 
mi^ht  arrive,  who  left  the  Friseur  of  France, 
and  the  Bull-dog,  captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one 
another,  so  that  an  engagement  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

Monday  evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard  off  Cape  Finisterre,  supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  Bull-aog  and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  mornina^.  It  was  this  morning  re- 
ported, that  the  BuU-dog  engaged  the  Friseur, 
yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  three  glasses  and  a 
half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  off  for  want  of 
powder.  It  is  hoped  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  this  affair  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  evening.  The  account  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur 
was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning.  Another  express  is 
arrived,  which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur 
had  lost  all  her  masts,  and  three  hundred  of 
her  men,  in  the  late  engagement ;  and  that  cap- 
tain Grim  is  come  into  harbour  much  shattered. 

Wednesday  evening.  We  hear  that  the 
brave  captain  Grim,  having  expended  his  pow- 
der, proposed  to  enter  the  Friseur,  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  agamst  it 

Thursday  morning.  We  wait  impatiently 
for  a  full  account  of  the  late  engagement  be- 
tween the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of 
the  Bath  will  be  sent  to  captain  Grim. 

Friday  morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty has  been  heard  to  say  of  a  certain  cap- 
tain, that  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  a  certain 
French  ship  might  have  been  taken.  It  was 
not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

Friday  evening.  There  is  certain  informa- 
tion at  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Friseur  is 
taken,  afler  a  resistance  of  two  hours. 

Saturday  morning.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of  the  Bull-dog,  mentions  the  takingof 
Uie  Friseur,  and  attributes  their  success  wholly 
to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  captain  Grim, 
who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the 
people. 

Saturday  evening.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  engag- 
ed the  Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  with  his 
own,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  took  her,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  having  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
ninety-five  of  his  own  men. 
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No.  8.]    Saturday,  Junk  3,  1753. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


In  the  time  of  public  danger,  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  in  some  measure 
from  his  private  interest,  and  employ  part  of 
his  time  for  tho  general  welfare.  National  con- 
duct ought  to  be  the  result  of  national  wisdom, 
a  plan  formed  by  mature  consideration  and 
dihgent  selection  out  of  all  the  schemes  which 
may  be  offered,  and  all  the  information  which 
can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he 
was  the  single  champion ;  in  preparations  for 
war,  every  man  should  think,  as  if  the  last  event 
depended  on  his  counsel.  None  can  tell  what 
discoveries  are  within  his  reach,  or  how  much 
he  may  contribute  to  the  public  safety. 

Full  of  these  considerations,  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  process  of  the  war,  and  find,  what 
every  other  man  has  found,  that  we  have 
hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  one  time  we  have  been  beaten  by 
enemies  whom  we  did  not  see ;  and,  at  another, 
have  avoided  the  sight  of  enemies  lest  we 
■hould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  disci- 
pline or  in  courage,  is  not  very  useful  to  inquire ; 
they  evidently  want  something  necessary  to 
success ;  and  he  that  shall  supply  that  want 
will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

To  learn  of  an  enemy  has  always  been  ac- 
counted politic  and  honourable ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  it  will  raise  no  prejudice  against  my 
project,  to  confess  that  I  borrowed  it  from  a 
Frenchman. 

When  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centu- 
ries ago,  in  the  hands  of  that  miUtary  order, 
now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  rava- 
ged by  a  dragon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  he  was 
hungry  or  wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy 
devoured  men  and  beasts  as  they  came  in  his 
way.    Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
devices  offered,  for  his  destruction ;  but'as  his 
back   was  armed  with  impenetrable  scales, 
none  would  venture  to  attack  him.    At  last 
Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the  deli- 
verance of  the  island.    From  some  place  of 
security  he  took  a  view  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a 
modem  soldier  would  say,  reeonnoUered  him, 
and  obseired  that  his  belly  was  naked  and  vul- 
nerable.   He  then  returned  home  to  take  his 
arrangenunti  ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  made  a  dragon  of  pasteboard,  in  the 
belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and  mutton,  and 
accustomed  two  sturdy  mastiffs  to  feed  them- 
selves by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed 
flesh.    When  his  dogs  were  well  practised  in 
this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched  out  with 
them  at  his  heels,  and  showed  them  the  dra- 

fon ,  they  rushed  upon  him  in  quest  of  their 
inner ;  Dudon  battered  his  skull,  while  they 
lacerated  his  belly  ;  and  neither  his  sting  nor 
claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  practised  in 
our  present  state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised 
on  Salisbury-PlaiDi  resembling  Brest,  or  Tou- 


lon, or  Paris  itself,  with  all  the  omal  pcepan. 
tion  for  defence :  let  the  inclotfore  be  fiUad 
with  beef  and  ale ;  let  the  soldiers  from  sqom 

E roper  eminence,  seo  shirts  vraving  opoa 
ne^  and  here  and  there  a  plump  landlady  hnr- 
lying  about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  Whci 
they  are  sufficiently  animated  to  advance,  ksd 
them  in  exact  order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  tint 
side  whence  the  wind  blows,  till  they  cow 
within  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  tobscco.— 
Contrive  that  they  may  approach  the  plaof 
fasting,  about  half  an  hour  after  dinner-due^ 
assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  turn- 
mand  an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speak%it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  cany  the  plaet 
by  storm ;  but  if  a  panic  should  seize  them,  H 
will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enterprise  to  a  mgn 
hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  kt 
them  fill  their  bellies  and  return  to  the  caofi 
On  the  next  da]r  let  the  same  place  be  shovi 
them  again,  but  with  some  additions  of  stresgA 
or  terror.  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  get- 
crals  through  what  gradations  of  dancer  tbef 
should  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  boi 
know  what  the  soldiers  and  what  themsdvei 
can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  that  the 
every  day  vary  its  appearance, 
as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may  thrav 
fat  upon  the  fire,  to  accustom  them  to  a  sudte 
blaze;  and  sometimes  by  the  clatter  of  esfCj 
pots,  they  may  be  inured  to  formidable  mmi 
But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  victoiy  wM 
repose  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  ourFmch 
prisoners  from  the  coast,  and  place  them  if« 
the  walls  in  martial  order.  At  their  fiiat  i^ 
pearance  their  hands  must  be  tied,  but  thij 
may  be  allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  the  oay 
guard  the  place  with  their  hands  loosed,  iis- 
vided  that  on  pain  of  death  thej  be  ibrimihi 
to  strike. 

By  this  method  our  armj  will  sooi  bt 
brought  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  iaee.  BiLit 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  fear  is  leemd 
by  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eyes  ;  and  the  InfiH 
war-cry  is  represented  as  too  dreadful  to  bt 
endured ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force  the  bn- 
vest  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  dsMrt 
his  rank ;  that  will  ueafen  his  ear  and  dnl  Ui 
breast ;  that  will  neither  sufierhim  to  hearts 
ders  or  to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  aetiaiStj 
but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  naked  baibt- 
rians  should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to 
war,  and  ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  Ikv 
hands,  is  surely  strange.    But  this  is  do  tiae 
to  reason.    I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  a  pitptf 
mixture  of  asses,  bulls,   turkeys,  geese,  im 
tragedians,  a  noise  might  be  procured  eqvflj 
horrid  with  the  war-cry.     When  our  menbiv* 
been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  sotb- 
ing  will  remain  but  to  quidify  them  for  o- 
treme  danger,  by  a  sudden  concert  of  UtoSc 
vociferation.    When  they  have  endured  lb* 
last  trial,  let  them  be  led  to  action,  as  ■» 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened ;  u  no 
who  can  bear  at  once  the  ^maces  of  lb* 
Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Americana 
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No.9.]    Satuedat,  June  10,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Siftf 
I  have  read  YOU ;  that  is  a  favour  few  authors 
can  boast  of  having  received  from  me  besides 
jourseUl  My  intention  in  tellinf  you  of  it  is 
to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both  pleased  and 
aa^ered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so  de- 
lightfid  to  me  as  you  did  when  you  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Idler,  But  what  a  faliing-ofi*' 
was  there  when  your  first  production  was 
brought  to  Uf  ht !  A  natural,  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  that  favourite  passion,  idling,  had 
lad  me  to  hope  for  indidgence  from  the  JdltTf 
but  I  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  un- 
brace the  slackened  nerve  ;  to  shade  the  hea- 
vy eye  of  inattention  ;  to  give  the  smooth 
feature  and  the  uncontracted  muscle  ;  or  pro- 
cure insensibility  to  the  whole  animal  compo- 
sition? 

These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  I 
promised  myself  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  com- 
mitted violence  upon  myself  by  mustering  up 
all  my  strength  to  set  about  reading  you ;  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  them  all,  and  the  stroke 
of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to 
me  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my  clothes 
still  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
climate  would  permit  that  original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  en- 
joy !  How  many  unsolicitous  hours  should  I 
iMLsk  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun^s  glo- 
rious beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  Som 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges 
me  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
lees! 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects 
of  this  delicate  nature  ?  you,  who  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow- 
chair,  attended  with  a  sofl  stool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  feet !  Thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do 
I  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

Tou  may  de6ne  happiness  as  you  please ; 
I  embrace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain  ; 
to  atir  is  pain  ;  therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir 
but  when  I  cannot  help  iL  Perhaps  you  will 
call  my  scheme  of  life  mdolence,  and  therefore 
think  the  Idler  excused  from  taking  any  no- 
tice of  me :  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  in- 
dolence and  idleness  as  the  same ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess 
yourself  of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of 
me,  and  others  in  my  situation,  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  your  assistance ;  or  relinquish 
the  name. 

You  may  publish,  bum,  or  destroy  this,  just 
as  you  are  in  the  humour ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
I  forget  that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you. 
I  beheve  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Ho- 
race, but  I  cannot  reach  him  without  getting 
out  of  my  chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  my  not  affixing  any. — ^And  being  obliged 
to  sit  upright  to  nng  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convey  Uiis  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  now  in  the  room, 
makes  be  break  off  abruptly 


This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not 
to  be  dismissed  without  some  tokens  of  re* 
gard.  There  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  a 
genuine  Idler  than  uneasiness  without  moles- 
tation, and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half 
a  paper  shall  not  wholly  overpower  my  sincer* 
ity.  I  must  inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  pre- 
tensions, he  that  calls  for  directions  to  be  idle, 
is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has 
attained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wast- 
ing life.  The  true  nature  of  idleness  he  will 
know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be  idle.  Virw 
gil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
mat  acquires  strength  by  motion.  The  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  vis  inertug,  the  quality  of  resisting  all 
external  impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  the 
restless  and  troublesome  faculties  of  attention 
and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  the  past,  and 
solitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence 
of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be 
gradually  extinguished;  and  the  officious  lo- 
ver, the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  in- 
to a  state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter ; 
in  which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  langour 
and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  the  lowest  stage  to  which  the  favour- 
ites of  idleness  can  descend:  these  regions 
of  undelighted  quiet  can  be  entered  by  few.— 
Of  those  that  are  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  fame,  some  allured  •by  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  want  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  the  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  sound,  and  love  a  dream ;  ava- 
rice and  ambition  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
privy  confederacies  with  idleness ;  for  when 
they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries, 
they  often  deliver  them  up  to  jend  their  fives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  struggles 
against  idleness,  but  Want  her  herself  is  olten 
overcome  ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  five  in  ease  than 
in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so 
powerful  her  influence.  But  she  does  not  im- 
mediately confer  all  her  gifts.  My  correspon- 
dent, who  seems,  with  aU  his  errors,  worthy  of 
advice,  must  be  told,  that,  he  is  calUng  too 
hastily  for  the  last  effusion  of  total  insensibili- 
ty. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  la- 
bours may  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not 
the  pleasure.  The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten 
those  of  labour,  tiU  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or  him- 
self by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that 
information  which,  perhaps,  after  aU,  ho  did  not 
want :  for  a  true  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which 
he  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  asks  ques- 
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tioni  which  he  doei  not  desire  ever  to  be  an- 
■wered. 


No.  lO.J     SATURnAT,  June  17,  1759. 

Ceedulitt,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  ^at 
for  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived, 
we  find  to  be  a  general  weakness  imputed  by 
every  sect  and  party  to  all  others ;  and,  indeed, 
by  every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  most  obstinate 
and  wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots ;  of 
men,  who  being  numbered,  they  know  not  how 
or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state, 
resi^  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and 
resolve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour 
those  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  philosophy  is  seduced  by  autho- 
rities which  he  has  not  always  opportunities  to 
examine,  is  entangled  in  systems  by  which  truth 
and  falsehood  are  inextricably  complicated,  or 
undertakes  to  talk  on  subjects  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse 
feels  the  spur,  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when 
the  hounds  approach  her ;  the  disciple  of  Mal- 
branche,  who  maintains  that  the  man  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vulvar 
apprehension,  swept  away  his  legs ;  the  fol- 
lower of  Berkely,  who,  while  he  sits  writing 
at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither  table, 
paper,  nor  fingers  ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 
of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  easily  de- 
tected, and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  forsake 
truth,  but  for  appearances  which  they  were 
not  able  to  distinguish  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  sel- 
dom to  do  with  any  thing  remote  or  abstruse. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  be  satisfied  without  retrospec- 
tion, yet  he  seldom  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  historical  events  of  the  last  century.  A 11 
the  knowledge. that  he  can  want  is  within  his 
attainment,  and  most  of  the  arguments  which 
he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  so  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of 
his  Ufe  with  men  who  have  different  opinions 
upon  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future ; 
who  deny  the  most  notonous  facts,  contradict 
the  most  cogent  truths,  and  persist  in  assert- 
ing to-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence,  and  contempt  of  confuta- 
tion. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old 
in  idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneak- 
er. Both  of  them  consider  themselves  as  neg- 
lected by  their  parties,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  credit ;  for  why  should  they  favour  ingrati- 
tude ?  They  are  both  men  of  integrity,  where 
no  factious  interest  is  to  be  promoted ;  and 
both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  are  not  heated 
with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  steady  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  He  can  recount  the  pro- 
digies that  have  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the 
cuamities  that  have  afflicted  the  nation  every 
▼ear  from  the  Revolution ;  and  is  of  opin- 
ion, that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  continued 
to  reigii,  there  would  have  neither  been  worms 


in  our  ships,  nor  caterpillars  in  our  trees.  He 
wonders  that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  bj 
the  hard  frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  kin^, 
and  is  hourly  afraid  that  the  whole  island  vUl 
be  lost  in  the  sea.  He  believes  that  king  'WA' 
liam  burnt  Whitehall  that  he  might  steal  tiie 
furniture  ;  and  that  Tillotson  died  an  atheiit 
Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks  with  more  tenderaets, 
owns  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tsU  by 
whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  sac- 
ceeding  reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice^ 
and  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has 
ever  happened  for  these  forty  years  by  chaace 
or  error ;  he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Dittineea 
was  won  by  mistake,  and  that  of  Fontenoyloit 
by  contract ;  that  the  Victory  was  sunk  bv  a 
private  order ;  that  Comhill  was  fired  by  eiiii»> 
saries  from  the  council ;  and  ihe  arch  of  Wesl> 
minster-bridge  was  so  contrived  as  to  sink,  oa 
purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge. 
He  considers  the  new  road  to  Islington  as  as 
encroachment  on  liberty,  and  often  asserts  tint 
broad  wheel  nill  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisT,  but 
nevertheless  has  some  secrets  which  healwayi 
communicates  in  a  whisper.  Many  and  manj 
a  time  has  Tom  told  me,  in  a  comer,  thatov 
miseries  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  «« 
should  see,  in  a  month,  another  monarch  on  tbt 
throne  ;  the  time  elapses  without  a  rerolutieo ; 
Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  intelligence, 
the  whole  scheme  is  now  settled,  and  we  ahafl 
see  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  tothepe* 
sent  establishment ;  he  has  known  those  wbs 
saw  the  bed  into  which  the  Pretender  waseoo- 
veycd  in  a  M-arming-pan.     He  ofYen  rejoico 
that  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  by  the  Iriah.— 
He  believes  that  kin^  William  never  lost  a  bit- 
tie,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  one  year  lonserbe 
would  have  conquered  France.     He  hcJditliat 
Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist.     He  allowi 
there  were   some  good   men  in  the  reigii  rf 
queen  Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  broo^ 
a  blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  the  cams 
of  all  ihe  evil  that  we  have  suffered  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.     He  believes  that  the  scberae  of 
the  South  Sea  was  well  intended,  but  tiiat  it 
miscarried  by  the  influence  of  France.    Bf 
considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  ;  thinks  us  secured  from  cormpCian  by 
septennial  parliaments ;  relates  how  we  are  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  electoral  Ak 
minions,  and  declares  that  the  public  debtiia 
blessing  to  the  nation. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  poor  Jackii 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  dread  of  Popery.— 
He  wonders  that  some  stricter  laws  are  not 
made  against  Papists,  and  is  sometimes  afraid 
that  they  are  busy  with  French  gold  amoa; 
the  bishops  and  Judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  n 
quiet  for  nothing ;  they  nyist  certainlj  be 
forming  some  plot  for  the  establishment  of 
popery ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oath  at 
ficiently  binding,  and  wishes  that  some  better 
security  could  be  found  for  the  succession  of 
Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the  naturahzatioi 
of  foreign  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Jews  to  the  Engliah  privikfci 
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Ir  is  uncommonly  observed,  that  when  Iko 
EogUshman  meet,  their  tttsl  talk  it  o(  tiin 
weather ;  they  are  in  haslc  to  tell  each  olhf  r, 
what  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm- 
There  are,  among  tho  numerous  lovemof 
mbtitties  and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  tlic 
civil  inrtitulions  of  eveiy  country  from  its  cli- 
mate, who  impute  freedom  and  slavery  to  tlu' 
temperature,  of  the  air,  can  ill  the  mctidiiii 
of  vieo  and  virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degrecol' 
latitude  we  arc  lo  expect  courage  or  timidity, 
knowledge  orignoiuncc. 

From  these  dreams  of  idle  BpeeulatJoa,  n 
•light  survey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  ijI 
hiatoi^,  IB  sufficient  lo  awaken  any  inquiKr, 
whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  overpon- 
•red  his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  f^vcmmciil 
■ra  seldom  the  result  of  much  deliberation  ; 
Ihey  arc  framed  by  chance  in  popular  asseni- 
Uies,  or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic  aii- 
ihorify.  Laws  are  often  occasional,  adeacu- 
pticious,  made  always  by  a  few,  and  somr'- 
times  by  a  single  voice.  Nations  have  chanj;- 
ed  their  characters;  slavery  is  now  nowhcr' 
more  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once 
iniiabltetl  by  the  zealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  customs  can  anac  only  frciii 
Ceneral  agreement;  they  are  not  Imposed,  but 
diOBen,  and  are  continued  only  by  the  continue 
•nee  of  their  cause.  An  Englishman's  notii  i' 
of  the  weather,  is  the  natural  censequenee  nf 
ebangeablc  skies  and  uncertain  seasons.  In 
niaiij  parts  of  the  world,  wet  weather  and  rlrv 
•re  regularly  expected  at  certain  periods  ;  but 
ID  our  island  every  man  goes  In  sleep,  unaLli" 
ta  guess  whether  be  shall  behold  in  the  morn- 
isg  a  bright  or  cloudy  atmosphere,  whelfai.r 
liu  rest  shall  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  brokin 
bj  a  tempest.  We  therefore  rejoice  mutually 
■tgood  weather,  as  at  -an  escape  from  somi  - 
thing  that  we  feared  ;  and  mutually  complain 
of  tHid,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  •*-:■ 
bopcd.  Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice  ; 
Uid  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt?  Surily 
not  the  attendant  on  a  court,  whose  busini'>.- 
ia  to  watch  the  looks  ofa  being  weak  and  Ib-il- 
iah  as  himself,  and  whose  vanity  is,  to  recoorii 
the  namesofmen  who  might  drop  into  nothiu;;. 
aod  leave  no  vacuity  ;  nor  (he  ptopriclor  tii 
funds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  in  the  strcii 
to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  half-a-crown  ;  nor  thi' 
inqnirer  lOer  news,  who  Hlls  his  head  with  dir- 
«ien  events;  and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sii  ^r- 
ea,  of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  rearli 
hishearersorhimself.  The  weather  isanohk  t 
and  more  interesting  subject ;  it  is  thepresc  iii 
■Ute  of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on  whii.li 
plenty  and  famine  arc  suspended,  on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  neccssarica  oflife. 

The  weather  is  frequently  mentioned  foran- 
Other  reason,  leaa  honourable  to  mj  dear  eoun- 
bTinea.  Our  dispositions  too  freQuenlly 
.-t ■.,.  .1 — f r.,.^ .!._,  ^  when 
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we  End  DUrwlves  cbeeiful  and  good-aatmed, 

we   naturally  pay  oar  acknowledgements  to 

ihe  powers  of  sunshine;  or,  if  wesmkinlodul- 

■as  and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horiion 

r  an  eicnse,  and  charge  our  discontent  upon 

I  easterly  wind  ora  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 

idowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers 

the  influence  of  the  air,  and  livo  in  depen> 

dence  on  the  weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  anljr 

blessings  which  nature  has  put  into  ourpowar, 

iranouillity  and  benevolence.     To  loak  up  to 

the  sk^  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the 

condition  of  nature  ;  to  call  upon  the  saa  l<ii 

peace  and  gsycly,  lo  deprecate  the  clouds  Feat 

Mirrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardic* 

afidleness,  and  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet,  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  know* 
ledge,  when  superstiboo  is  driven  away,  and 
omens  and  podigiea  have  losltheir  terrora,  WB 
find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent  exam- 
ples. Those  that  laugh  at  the  portentoua 
glare  of  a  comet,  aad  hear  a  crow  with  equal 
uanquillily  from  the  right  or  left,  will  yet  talk 
of  times  and  silualians  proper  for  inteUectaal 
performances,  will  imagine  Iha  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breeies,  and  the  reason  invigoratad 
tiy  a  bright  calm. 


their  own  mrnds,  thej  might  regnlata  their 

ly  to  themselves  ;  bat  to  Gil  the  world  with  ee- 
counlsof  intelleclB  subject  to  ebb  and  Bow,  of 
one  genius  that  awakened  in  the  spring,  and 
another  that  ripened  in  Ihe  autumn,  of  one 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  less  danger- 
ous than  to  tell  children  of  bagbears  and  gob- 
lins. Fear  will  find  every  bouse  haunted ;  and 
idleness  will  wait  for  over  for  the  momenl  of 
illumi  nation. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  prodaced  onlj 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.  To  tem- 
perance every  day  is  bright,  and  every  bonria 
propitious  to  diligence.  He  that  sbidl  reso- 
lutely excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  viKues, 
will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  [heaeaaona, 
and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist,  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  eaal,  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to 
make  man  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  undat- 
ed by  success  ;  incorruptible  by  pleaaore,  and 
invulnerable  by  pain  ;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which 
few  can  aspire  ;  but  there  are  lower  degreesof 
constsjtcy  necessary  to  common  virtue  ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  distmst  hdmaelfin 
the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  leaat 
ntniggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate, 


'change  with  iIm  colour  of  the  diy; 


irhis  r 
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or  fmwarily,  at  least  once  an  hour  confess  the 
truth ;  and  it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that  eve- 
ry man  believes  himself  important  to  the  public. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to 
general  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of 
Uiose  disputable  privileges  which  we  have  not 
always  courage  to  assert,  and  which  we  there- 
fore  su6^er  to  lie  dormant,  till  some  elation  of 
mind,  or  vicissitude  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  de- 
clare our  pretensions,  and  enforce  our  de- 
mands. And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of  vulgar 
characters  may  seem  to  the  superciUous  and 
severe,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  time 
or  other  endeavour  to  step  forward  beyond  their 
rank,  who  do  not  make  some  struggles  for 
fame,  and  show  that  they  think  all  other  con- 
veniences and  dehghts  imperfectly  enjoyed 
without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  but  to  few.  A 
name,  even  in  the  most  commercial  nation,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  mankind,  which  must  be 
deserved  before  it  will  be  granted,  and  is  at 
last  unwillingly  bestowed.  But  this  unwilling- 
ness only  increases  desire  in  him  who  believes 
his  merit  sufficient  to  overcome  it 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  which 
this  fondness  for  a  name  seems  principally  to 
predominate  in  both  sexes.  Scarce  any  cou- 
ple comes  together  but  the  nuptials  are  declar- 
ed in  the  newspapers  with  encomiums  on  each 
party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging  over  the  page 
with  ea^er  curiosity  in  quest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  marriage  celebrated  be- 
tween Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent  salesman  in 
Threadneedle-street,  and  Miss  Dolly  Juniper, 
the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  distiller  ot  the 
parish  of  St  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
give  happiness  to  the  married  state.  Or  we 
are  told  amidst  our  impatience  for  the  event  of 
a  battle,  that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a 
tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed  they  set  out  in  a  post  chaise  for 
Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inquiries  which  such  intelli- 

Sence  must  undoubtedly  raise,  but  nothing  in 
&e  world  is  lasting.  When  the  reader  nas 
contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladness,  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker,  and 
ransacked  his  memory  for  the  names  of  Juniper 
and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  diverted  to  other 
thoughts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not  cover 
this  season ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage 
all  agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am 
not  able  to  discover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it 
kind  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to 
letparentsknow  that  they  may  set  their  daugh- 
ters at  liberty  whom  they  have  locked  up  for 
fear  of  of  the  bridegroom,  or  to  dismiss  to  their 
counters  and  their  offices  the  amorous  youths 
that  had  been  used  to  hover  round  the  dwelling 
of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  praises  may  have  another 
caoM.    It  may  be  the  intention  of  the  hoaband 


and  wife  to  dignify  themselves  in  the  eyes  o 
each  other,  and,  according  to  their  dilfem 
tempers  or  expectations,  to  win  affection,  0 
enforce  respect 

It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas  that  i 
was  noble,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  m 
€iU  the  sisters  were  virtuous.  What  would  1 
stranger  say  of  the  English  nation,  in  which 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  all  the  men  are  enmeai 
and  all  the  women  beauliful,  accomplished,  an 
rich? 

How  long  the  wife  will  be  persuaded  of  Ai 
eminence  01  her  husband,  or  the  husband  em 
tinue  to  believe  that  his  wife  has  the  quafitii 
required  to  make  marriage  happy,  may  reis» 
ably  be  questioned.  I  am  an^d  that  moel 
time  seldom  passes  before  each  is  conviaeii 
that  praises  are  fallacious,  and,  particoU 
those  praises  which  we  confer  upon  oursdMl 

I  should,  therefore,  think  that  this 


might  be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  oMk 
munity ;  and  that  the  sons  and  daughter!  c 
lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the  adf; 
church,  with  no  witnesses  of  their  worth  ff  ] 
happiness  but  their  parents  and  their 
but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  their  bridal 
without  some  gratification  of  their 
hope  they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a 
of  mine  who  proposes  to  devote  his  powoi 
their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whose  eminence  wis  (Ml 
allowed  by  the  eminent,  and  whose  aceomftm^ 
ments  wore  confessed  by  the  accompUsktdJk 
the  latter  part  of  a  long  life  supported  hinll 
by  an  uncommon  expedient  He  had  a  atw 
ing  elegy  and  epithalamium,  of  which  onljv 
first  and  last  leaves  were  varied  occasion^ 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  geam. 
terms,  left  applicable  alike  to  every  chaiadlj^ 
When  any  marriage  became  known, 
ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithal 
and  when  he  heard  of  any  death,  ran  to  the 
with  his  elegy.  ,j 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  atrdi 
that  was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  (^ 
den,  by  the  poet  whose  Empress  of  Mi 
was  played  before  princes  by  ladies  of 
court  ? 

My  friend  proposes  to  open  an  ofiice  ii 
Fleet  for  matnmonial  panegyrics,  and  wiO 
commodate  all  with  praise  who  think  their 
powers  of  expression  inadequate  to  their  n 
He  will  sell  any  man  or  woman  the  ^TrtatCJ 

Qualification  which  is  most  fashionable  or 
esired ;  but  desires  his  customers  to 
her,  that  he  sets  beauty  at  the  highest 
and  riches  at  the  next ;  and  if  he  be  well 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idlbr,  . 

Though  few  men  of  prudence  are  machh^] 
clined  to  interpose  in  aisputes  between  i 
and  wife,  who  commonly  make  peace  at  _ 
expense  of  the  arbitrator,  yet  I  will  ventunU 
lay  before  you  a  controversy,  by  which  m\ 
quiet  of  my  house  has  been  long  distiibdl 
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which,  unless  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
>rodiicc  lasting  evils,  and  embitter  those 
rs  which  nature  seems  to  have  appropriat- 

0  tenderness  and  repose. 

married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,   but 

family  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence, 

ele*;ant  fru^jality.     I  lived  with  her  at  ease, 

jtwith  happmcss,  and  seldom  had  any  rea- 

of  complaint.     The   house   was  always 

in,  the   servants  very  active  and  regular, 

ler  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the  same 

ute,  and  tlie  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 

«  friglitened  when  I  invited  tlieir  husbands, 

their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteem- 

Kiring  this  gentle  lapse  of  life  my  dear 
ight  nio  three  daughters.  I  wished  for  a 
,  to  continue  the  family  ;  but  my  wife  often 
\  me,  tliat  boys  are  dirty  things,  and,  are 
lys  troublesome  in  a  house  ;  and  declares 

she  has  hated  the  siffht  of  them  ever  since 

saw  lady  Fondle's  eldest  son  ride  over  a 
ict  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire, 
did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but 
w  that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  and 
■efore  composed  myself  to  bear  what  I  could 
remedy,  and  resolved  to  bestow  that  care  on 
daughters  to  which  only  the  sons  are  com- 
ily  thought  entitled. 

»ut  my  wife's  notions  of  education  differ 
«ly  from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable 
my  to  idleness,  and  considers  every  state 
if«  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  arc  not 
(lloyed,  or  some  art  acquired,  by  which  she 
iks  money  may  be  got  or  saved, 
a  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up 
daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints 
Bi  a  task  of  needlework  to  be  performed 
ire  breakfast.  They  are  confined  in  a  gar- 
which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  botli  be- 
ie  the  work  is  best  done  at  a  skylight,  and 
tuse  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by  look- 
about  them. 

'hey  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast, 
as  they  deserve  are  commended  or  reprov- 

they  are  then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till 
ler ;  if  no  company  is  expected,  their 
ber  sits  with  them  the  whole  afternoon,  to 
ct  their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns, 

is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest  rela- 
>,  when  she  is  engaged  in  teaching  them 
^  stitch. 

Lthis  continual  exercise  of  their  diligence, 
IS  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  of 
mous  performances.  We  have  twice  as 
ky  fire-screens  as  chimneys,  and  three  flour- 
ed quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  are 
med  with  a  kind  of  sutile  pictures^  which 
tate  tapestry.  But  all  their  work  is  not  set 
to  show  ;  she  has  boxes  filled  with  knit  gar- 

1  and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
side-saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flow- 
I  and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va- 
ns figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
icr  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to 
'  company  whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit, 
1  eager  for  praise ;  and  amidst  the  the  prai- 

which  her  friends  and  herself  bestow  upon 
'  merit,  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and 
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ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  superfluous;  that  what  is 
done  with  so  much  labour  might  have  been 
suppUed  by  a  very  easy  purchase ;  that  the 
work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and 
that  I  know  not  why  the  children  should  be 
persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged  to 
make  shoes  that  are  never  worn.  She  an^ 
swers  with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never 
care  how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of 
a  dozen  new  chairs  for  which  she  is  contriving 
covers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to 
stand  as  a  monument  of  needle-work. 

In  the  meantime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. Molly  asked  me  the  other  day,  whether 
Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  mind  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  sixteen,  the  difference  between  a  protestant 
and  a  papist,  because  she  has  been  employed 
tliree  years  in  filling  a  side  of  a  closet  with  a 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  un- 
able to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  spent 
all  the  time,  which  other  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what 
new  work  to  introduce ;  I  ventured  to  propose 
that  the  girls  should  now  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  little 
arithmetic ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  dis- 
covered that  linen  wears  out  and  has  bought 
the  girls  three  httle  wheels  that  they  may  spin 
huckaback  for  the  servants'  table.  I  remon- 
strated, tliat  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
despatch  in  an  hour  wnat  must  now  cost  them 
a  day ;  but  she  told  me,  with  irresistible  au- 
thority, that  any  business  is  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  that  when  these  wheels  are  set  upon  a 
table  with  mats  under  them,  they  will  turn 
without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  upright ;  that 
great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentlewomen ;  and 
that  with  these,  small  as  they  are,  she  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are 
kept  close,  will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth 
as  would  cost  five  pounds  if  one  were  to  buy  iu 


No.  14.]      SATUED4T,  JuLT  15,  1758. 

When  Diogenes  received  avisit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what 
petition  he  had  to  oflfer ;  /  have  nothings  said  he, 
to  ask,  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the  other  tide, 
that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  sunshine, 
take  from  me  what  you  cannot  give. 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  those, 
who  have  less  power  than  Alexander,  may, 
with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  themselves. 
He  that  does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
sometimes  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  oppor- 
tunities of  beneficence  be  denied  by  fortune, 
innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly  pre* 
lienred. 
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It  is  well  known  that  time  once  past  never 
returns ;  and  that  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is 
lost  forever.  Time,  therefore,  ought,  above 
all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from 
invasion  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  claim  the  power  of  wasting  that  time  which 
is  the  right  oi  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  year  is  spent  by  choice; 
scarcely  any  thins  is  done  when  it  is  intended, 
or  obtamcd  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  contin- 
ually ravaged  by  invaders  ;  one  steals  away  an 
hour,  and  another  a  day :  one  conceals  the  rob- 
bery by  hurrying  us  into  business,  another  by 
lullmg  us  with  amusement ;  the  depredation  is 
continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of 
tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  lost  all, 
we  can  lose  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  whose  fol- 
lowers linger  from  year  to  year  in  expectations, 
and  die  at  last  with  petitions  in  their  hands. 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 
i  know  not  whether  statesmen  and  patrons  do 
not  suffer  more  reproaches  than  they  deserve, 
and  may  not  rather  themselves  complain,  that 
they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  pretensions  with- 
out merit,  and  to  importunity  without  shame. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  at- 
tendance are  more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the 
greater  number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward. 
To  be  seen  in  good  company,  to  talk  of  fami- 
liarities with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  freshest  news,  to  gratify  inferior  circles  with 
predictions  of  increase  or  decline  of  favour,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  his^h  offices, 
are  compensations  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
delay  of  favours,  which,  perhaps,  he  that  begs 
them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expect. 

A  man,  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who 
multiplies  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  depen- 
dents, may  be  considered  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
i'ustly  dreaded,  but  easily  avoided  ;  his  den  is 
;nown,  and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured, 
need  not  approach  it  The  great  danger  of  the 
waste  of  time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths, 
who  are  not  resisted,  because  they  are  not 
feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  mis- 
chiefs, and  invisible  encroachments. 

He  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the 
notice  of  mankind,  must  give  up  himself,  in  a 
ereat  measure,  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of 
uose  who  surround  him.  Every  man  who  is 
sick  of  himself  will  fiy  to  him  for  rehef ;  he 
that  wants  to  speak  will  require  him  to  hear ; 
and  he  that  wants  to  hear  will  expect  him 
to  speak.  Hour  passes  after  hour,  the  noon 
succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thousand  objects  are  forced  upon  his 
attention,  which  he  rejects  as  fast  as  they  are 
offered,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  world  re- 
quires to  be  received  with  appearance  of  regard. 
If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  we 
must  endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  withdraw  from  society,  must 
be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  mul- 
titude of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  ap- 
pointments which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  con- 
solter  who  asks  advice  which  he  never  takes ;  to 
the  boaster  who  blusters  only  to  be  praised ;  to 


the  complainer,  who  whines  only  to  be  pitied ; 
to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  to  entertain 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but 
himself  know  to  be  vain  ;  to  the  economiat, 
who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements ;  to  the 
politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  of  battles  and 
breach  of  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  coia* 
pares  the  different  funds  ;  and  to  the  talker, 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  betaUun*. 
To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own 
time,  and  rescue  the  day  from  the  succession  of 
usurpers,  is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  mj 
hope.  Yet  perhaps  some  stop  might  be  pot  la 
this  unmerciful  persecution,  if  all  would  seri- 
ously reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  visit  that  is 
not  desired,  or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury  whid 
he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that  whkk 
he  cannot  give. 


No.  15.]      Saturday,  July  22,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  busnes; 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one ;  bit 
what  makes  it  the  more  so  to  me  is,  that  mj 
wife  has  nothing  to  do  ;  at  least  she  had  too 
good  an  education,  and  the  prospect  of  too 
good  a  fortune  in  reversion  when  I  manied 
her,  to  think  of  employing  herself  either  it 
my  shop  affairs,  or  the  management  of  mj 
family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  mv  ovn, 
must  be  filled  up  some  way  or  other.    For  my 
part,  I  have  enough  to  mind  in  weighing  mj 
goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers ;  bk 
my  wife  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  ose  u 
a  shopman  to  mc,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to 
it,  is  now  only  in  my  way.     She  walks  all  tlw 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  ha 
arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  stands  gap- 
ing at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  every  persoB 
that  passes  by.     She  is  continually  askuigoe 
a  thousand  frivolous  questions  about  everycos* 
tomer  that  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  and  aU  tk 
while  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in  mydiy- 
book,  she  is  lolling  over  the  counter  and  staring 
at  it,  as  if  I  was  only  scribbling  or  drawiiif 
figures  for  her  amusement.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
she  will  take  a  needle ;  but  as  she  alwajrs  voiks 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  Ai 
has  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  is  IcMi^ 
hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  stocking,  tins 
I  am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  tod 
making  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  sure,  likewise,  to 
have  her  company,  except  she  is  called  upoB 
by  some  of  her  acquaintance :  and  then,  u 
we  let  out  all  the  upper  part  of  our  bouse, 
and  we  have  only  a  little  room  backwards  for 
ourselves,  they  either  keep  such  a  chatterinr, 
or  else  are  calling  out  every  moment  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  litth 
matters  our  family  requires  ;  and  I  could  wish 
that  she  would  employ  herself  in  them ;  bat,  ia* 
stead  of  that,  we  have  a  firl  to  do  the  vori 
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and  look  ader  a  little  boy  about  two  years  old, 
which  I  may  fairly  say  is  the  inothcrs's  own 
child.  The  brat  must  be  humoured  in  every 
thinx: :  he  is,  therefore,  suffered  constantly  to 
play  in  the  shop,  pull  all  the  goods  about,  and 
rlamberup  the  shelves  to  get  at  the  plums  and 
fiuffar.  I  dare  not  correct  him  ;  because,  if  1 
did,  I  should  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me 
at  once.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as  lazy  and 
sluttish  as  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  com- 
plains she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely 
get  her  to  do  any  tiling  at  all ;  nay,  what  is 
worse  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
honest ;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  buy  in  ail 
our  provisions,  the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a 
marketpenny  out  of  every  article. 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — The  evenings 
are  the  only  time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that 
I  am  left  to  myself;  for  then  she  generally 
takes  the  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the  park. 
When  she  comes  home  again  she  is  so  fati- 
cuod  with  walking,  that  she  cannot  stir  from 
her  chair;  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut, 
before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the 
child  to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
you  the  manner  in  which  we  generally  pass 
our  Sundays.  In  the  morning  she  is  common- 
ly too  ill  to  dress  herself  to  go  to  church  ;  she 
therefore,  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 
Mill  more  vexatious,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her, 
when  I  ought  to  be  busily  engaged  in  belter 
employment.  It  is  well  if  she  can  get  her 
things  on  by  dinner-time  ;  and  when  that  is 
over  I  am  sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either 
to  Georgia,  or  Hornscy  Wood,  or  the  White- 
Conduit  House.  Yet  even  these  near  excur- 
sions are  so  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides 
what  it  costs  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syl- 
labubs, and  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently 
ferced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive  them 
home  in  a  one-horse  chair.  At  other  times,  as 
my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very 
poor  walker,  besides  bearing  her  whole  weight 
upon  my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child 
myself. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
time,  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction  ;  and, 
while  I  see  my  neighbours'  wives  helping  in 
the  shop,  and  almost  earning  as  much  as  their 
husbands,  I  have  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me. 
In  short,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune 
can  happen  to  a  plain  hard-working  tradesman, 
•0  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  such  a  woman, 
who  is  ratlier  a  clo^  than  a  help-mate  to  him. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Zachart  Treacle. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Jult  29,  1758. 

I  FAiD  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
I>rugget,  at  his  country  lodgings.  Ned  began 
trade  with  a  very  small  fortune;  he  took  a 
small  house  in  an  obscure  street,  and  for  some 
▼ears  dealt  only  in  remnants.  Knowing  that 
iigf^  gains  make  a  heavy  purse^  he  was  content 


with  moderate  profit ;  haymg  obienred  or 
heard  the  effects  of  civility,  he  bowed  down 
to  the  counter-edge  at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  every  customer,  listened  witheut 
impatience  to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant, 
and  refused  without  resentment  the  offers 
of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was, 
to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  the 
street  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh- 
bouring alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other;  and  Mr.  Drugget's 
exemplary  conduct  was  reconunended  by 
every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  son.  Nca  was  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  hat  was 
always  brushed,  his  shoes  glossy,  his  wig  nice- 
ly curled,  and  his  stockings  without  a  wrinkle. 
With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Comfit, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  mar- 
riage has  increased.  His  wife  had  the  same 
disposition  with  himself;  and  his  method  of 
life  was  very  little  changed,  except  that  he 
dismissed  the  lodgers  of  the  first  floor  and 
took  the  whole  house  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortune 
of  his  wife  was  now  added.  From  this  time 
he  began  to  grasp  at  greater  acquisitions,  and 
was  always  ready  with  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  trader  who  retired  from  business.  He  soon 
added  his  parlour  to  his  shop,  and  was  obliged 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  hire  a  warehouse. 
He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously 
furnished  with  every  thmg  that  time  baa  injur- 
ed, or  fashion  had  degraded,  with  fragments  of 
tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  fad- 
ed silk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  shop  was  soon  celebrated  through 
all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  freqiiented  by 
every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Every  maid 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller  than  her 
lady,  matched  her  gown  a  Mr.  Drugget's ;  and 
many  a  maiden  who  had  passed  a  winter,  with 
her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled  the  rustics,  at 
her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drug- 
get had  supplied.  His  shop  was  often  visited 
m  a  morning  by  ladies  who  left  their  coaches 
in  the  next  street,  and  crept  through  the  alley 
in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows  the  rank  of 
his  customers  by  their  bashfulness;  and  when 
he  finds  them  unwillino^  to  be  seen  he  invites 
them  up  stairs  or  retires  with  them  to  the 
back  window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperity  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he 
was  growing  happy.  His  mind  has  partaken 
the  enlargement  oi  his  fortune.  When  I  step- 
ped in  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  welcomed 
only  with  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  across  the  way 
for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  for  six  years  past    he 
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invited  me  to  dinner ;  and  if  ho  bespeaks  mc 
the  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  make  him  uncivil  nor  neg- 
lijsrent;  he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attended  with 
the  same  assiduity,  and  bowed  with  the  same 
gentleness.  But  for  some  years'  he  has  been 
much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  mtigues  of  business 
and  the  confinement  of  a  shop,  and  to  wish  that 
he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  renewed  his 
uncle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he  might  have  lived 
without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the 
artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  the  con- 
templation 01  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's 
philosophy.  He  thought  himself  grown  rich 
enough  to  have  a  lod^ng  in  the  country,  like 
the  mercers  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  decline  of  life.  This 
was  a  revolution  not  to  be  made  suddenly.  He 
talked  three  years  of  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try, but  passed  every  night  over  his  own  shop. 
Bat  at  last  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  steal  some 
hours  in  the  week  from  business  ;  for,  says  he, 
token  a  man  advances  in  life,  he  loves  to  entertain 
himself  sometimes  with  his  own  thoughts, 

I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  con- 
templation among  those  whom  Mr.  Drugget 
considers  as  his  most  reputable  friends,  and  de- 
sires to  make  the  first  witnesses  of  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I 
found  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room  which  over- 
looked the  high  road,  amusing  himself  with 
looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  em- 
braced me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the 
country,  and  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
refreshed.  He  then  desired  that  dinner  might 
be  hastened,  for  fresh  air  always  sharpened 
his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass 
of  wme  after  my  walk.  He  told  me  much  of 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and  won- 
dered what  had  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the 
country.  After  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Drugget  again  repeated  the  praises  of 
the  country,  recommended  the  pleasures  of 
meditation,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  been  all 
the  morning  at  the  window,  counting  the  car- 
riages as  they  passed  before  him. 


No.  17.]     Saturday,  Aug.  5,  1758. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the 
last  month  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  inspectors  of  barometers.  The  ora- 
culous  glasses  have  deceived  their  votaries; 
shower  has  succeeded  shower  though  they  pre- 
dicted sunshine  and  dry  skies ;  and  by  fatal  con- 
fidence in  these  fallacious  promises,  many  coats 
nave  lost  their  gloss,  and  many  curls  have  been 
moistened  to  flaccidity. 

This  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals 
subject  themselves  by  the  pride  of  speculation. 
I  had  no  part  in  this  learned  disappointment, 
who  am  content  to  credit  my  senses,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  rain  will  fall  when  the  air  blackens, 
and  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun 
is  bright     My  caution  indeed  does  not  always 


preserve  me  from  a  shower.  To  be  wet,  mar 
happen  to  the  genuine  Idler ;  but  to  be  wet  m 
opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  the  /^ 
that  pretends  to  be  busy.  Of  those  that  iiMa 
out  life  in  trifles,  and  die  without  a  meroonal, 
many  flatter  themselves  with  high  opinions  cf 
their  own  importance,  and  imagine  that  th^ 
are  every  day  adding  some  improvemoit  ta 
human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor,  hive 
always  been  reproaches,  and  therefore  eveiy 
man  endeavours,  with  his  utmost  care,  to  hide 
his  poverty  from  others,  and  hia  idleness  frooi 
himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  peraoadt 
to  rank  themselves  with  Idlers ^  and  who  speak 
with  indignation  of  my  morning  sleeps  and  doc* 
turnal  rambles,  one  passes  the  day  in  catching 
spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with  t 
microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exb- 
bits  the  dust  of  a  marygold  separated  from  tk 
flower  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  Leuwet- 
hoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  electric 
city :  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  aod 
find  that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do 
again  to-day.  Some  register  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  die  fully  convinced  that  the  wio^ 
is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  profound,  who  btw 
heard  that  two  colourless  liquors  may  prodiMC 
a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  vifl 
grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled  ;  they  min^ 
them,  and  produce  the  eflfect  expected,  nj  it 
is  strange,  and  mingle  them  a^am. 

The  Idlers  that  sport  only  wim  inanimate  »- 
ture  may  claim  some  indulgence;  if  they  are 
useless,  they  are  still  innocent ;  but  there  an 
others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  mention  witk> 
out  more  emotion  than  my  love  of  quiet  vffl* 
ingly  admits.     Among  the  inferior  profeMon 
of  medical  knowledge,  is  a  race  of  wretdiei^ 
whose  lives  are  only  varied   by  varieties  rf 
cruelty ;    whose   favourite  amusement  ^  It 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  07 
how  long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  de- 
grees of  mutilation,  or  with  the  excision  or 
laceration  of  the  vital  parts  ;  to  examine  if^ 
ther  burning  irons  are  felt   more  acutely  bf 
the  bone  or  tendon  ;   and  whether  the  noie 
lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  fofced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  tbe 
sensibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  fike 
these.  If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised,  it 
were  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  coo- 
ceived ;  but,  since  they  are  published  eveiyday 
with  ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  &> 
mention  them  since  1  mention  them  with  ib* 
horrence. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Woo<!- 
ward,  that  he  gathered  shells  and  stones,  aod 
would  pass  for  a  philosopher.  With  pretea- 
sions]  much  less  reasonable,  the  anatomi4!il 
novice  tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  an  aninul, 
and  styles  himself  physician,  prepares  himself 
by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  profession  which  K« 
is  to  exercise  upon  the  tender  and  the  helple», 
upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds,  and  bv 
which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his  artsd 
torture,  and  continue  those  experiments  upon 
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infancv  and  a  "re,  \>hich  he  has  hitherto  tried 
apon  cats  ant!  doi^s. 

What  is  allc;^cd  in  dofencc  of  these  hateful 
piractices,  every  one  knows ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  by  knives,  fire,  and  poison,  knowledge  is 
not  always  sought,  and  is  very  seldom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried 
a^in ;  he  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yes- 
terday,  will  be  willing  to  amuse  himself  with 
burning  another  to-morrow.     I  know  not,  that 
by  living  dissections  any  discovery  has  been 
made  by  which  a  single  malady  is  more  easily 
cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  oi  physiology  has 
been    somewhat    increased,   he    surely   buys 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lac- 
teals  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.     It  is 
time  that  universal   resentment  should  arise 
against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to 
harden  the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make 
the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or 
•tone. 


.      No.  18.]     Saturday,  Aug.  12,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

'         Sia, 

It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours 

^     loobtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that 

'  oe  teacher  others  to  practise  his  own  arts 
•gainst  himself ;  and  that,  after  a  short  enjoy- 

'  Oent  of  tlie  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or 
9t  the  mirth  excited  by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed 

^     to  suffer  the  same  severities  of  scrutiny,  to  hear 

'     inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and  exaggeration 

''     sporting  with  his  failings. 

'  The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice 
against  him  who  professes  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  others,  especially  if  he  seats  him- 
self uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and 
exercises  authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore  wonder  that  your  ob- 
penrations  on  human  folly,  if  they  produce 
laughter  at  one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom  you 
haTe  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drug- 
^t  there  is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 

The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
ereater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit.  Very 
lew  carry  their  philosophy  to  places  of  diver- 
sion, or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoy- 
ments. The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  full 
of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  catch  delight 
without  inquiring  whence  it  comes,  or  by  what 
power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  seldom  quickened  to  very  vigor- 
ous operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain. 
We  ao  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection 
of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly 
<lf*cUne  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  by  whatever  means,  desires 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  happiness,  and 
is  no  more  solicitous  to  distribute  his  sensations 
into  their  proper  species,  than  the  common  ga- 
zer on  the  beauties  of  the  spring  to  separate 
light  into  its  original  rays. 


Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  ap- 
pears to  others,  nor  of\en  such  as  we  represent 
it  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a 
musical  performance,  a  very  small  number  has 
any  quick  sensibility  of  harmonious  sounds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  has 
the  pleasure  oi  wearing  fine  clothes  and  of 
showing  them,  of  outshining  those  whom  she 
suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whi- 
ther the  race  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes, 
and  of  reflecting  that,  in  the  conversations  of 
the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  mentioned 
among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row  ;  she  has 
the  pleasure  of  returning  courtesies  or  refusing 
to  return  them,  of  receiving  compliments 
with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with  disdain. 
She  has  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  the  rest  are  ab- 
sent, and  of  telling  them. that  she  saw  the  ope- 
ra, on  pretence  of  inquiring  why  they  would 
miss  it.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  a  refined  amusement, 
and  of  hoping  to  bo  numbered  among  the  vo- 
tarosfos  of  harmony.  She  has  the  pleasure  of 
escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband  ;  and  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
music  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gayetvare  brought  together 
by  motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  is 
not  filled  with  those  that  know  or  regard  the 
skill  of  the  actor,  nor  the  ball-room  by  those 
who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To  all 
places  of  general  resort,  where  the  standard  of 
pleasure  is  erected,  wo  run  with  equal  eager- 
ness, or  appearance  of  eagerness,  for  very  diffe- 
rent reasons.  One  goes  tJiat  he  may  say  he  has 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses. 
This  man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that 
to  discover  what  others  find.  Whatever  divert 
sion  is  costly  will  be  frequented  by  those  who 
desire  to  be  thought  rich  ;  and  whatever  has  by 
any  accident  become  fashionable,  easily  con- 
tinues its  reputation,  because  every  one  is 
ashamed  of  not  partaking  it. 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with 
expectation  and  desire  of  being  pleased ;  we 
meet  others  who  are  brought  by  the  same  mo- 
tives ;  no  one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  disap- 
pointment ;  one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  an- 
other, till  each  believes  the  rest  delighted,  and 
endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  the  circulate 
ing  rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  by  every  tonsfue,  and 
confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield 
to  the  general  delusion  ;  and  when  the  volunta- 
ry dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so 
short  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which 
he  had  no  perception,  or  boasted  of  one  amuse- 
ment where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did 
he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his 
story  ?  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  con- 
versation, only  because  they  dare  not  be  alone ; 
some  praise  the  quiet  of  solitude,  becase  they 
are  envious  of  sense,  and  impatient  of  folly  • 
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and  some  gratify  their  pride,  by  writing  cha- 
racters which  expose  the  vanity  of  life. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant 


No.  19.]     Saturday,  Aug.  19,  1758. 

Some  of  those  ancient  sages  that  have  exercised 
their  abilities  in  the  inquiry  after  the  supreme 
good,  httve  been  of  opinion,  that  the  highest  de- 
gree of  earthly  happiness  is  quiet ;  a  calm  re- 
pose both  of  mind  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the 
sight  of  folly  or  the  noise  of  business,  the  tu- 
mults of  public  commotion,  or  the  agitations 
of  private  interest ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind 
has  no  other  employment,  but  to  observe  and 
regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  with  an- 
other, raise  systems  of  science,  and  form  theo- 
lies  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  speculatists, 
it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  hap- 
py, they  are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That 
mankind  is  one  vast  republic,  where  every  in- 
dividual receives  many  benefits  from  the  la- 
bours of  others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his 
turn  for  others,  he  is  obliged  to  repay ;  and 
that  where  the  united  efforts  of  all  are  not 
able  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  their  task  of  vigilance, 
or  to  be  indulged  in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary 
pleasures. 

It  is  common  for  c^cntrovertists  in  the  heat  of 
disputation,  to  add  one  position  to  another  till 
they  reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where 
truth  and  falsehood  lose  their  distinction.  Their 
admirers  follow  them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity, 
and  then  start  back  from  each  side  towards  the 
middle  point.  So  it  has  happened  in  this  great 
disquisition.  Many  perceive  alike  the  force  of 
the  contrary  arguments,  find  quiet  shameful, 
and  business  dangerous  ;  and  therefore  pass 
their  lives  between  them,  in  bustle  without  bu- 
fliiiess,  and  negligence  without  quiet 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate 
•et  is  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whirler, 
whose  business  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  whose  motion  always  eludes  his  business ; 
who  is  always  to  do  what  he  never  does,  who 
cannot  stand  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  ano- 
ther place  and  who  is  wanted  in  many  places 
because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conve- 
niently transact  in  one  house  ;  he  has  therefore 
one  habitation  near  Bow-Church,  and  another 
about  a  mile  distant.  By  this  ingenious  distri- 
bution of  himself  between  two  houses.  Jack  has 
contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack's  trade 
is  extensive,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  con- 
versation is  sprightly,  and  he  has  many  com- 
panions ;  his  disposition  is  kind  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure, 
but  is  equally  invisible  to  his  friends  and  his 
customers  ;  to  him  that  comes  with  an  invita- 
tion to  a  club,  and  to  him  that  waits  to  settle 
an  account 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells 
yoii|  that  Mr.  Whirler  has  just  stept  out,  but 


will  be  at  home  exactly  at  two  ;  you  wait  u 
a  coffee-house  till  two,  and  then  find  that  be 
has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  bit 
left  word  that  he  should  be  at  the  Half-mooa 
tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  ywL 
At  seven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At  eight  ia 
comes  Mr.  Whirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  gUd 
to  see  you  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  t  few 
minutes  to  a  gentleman  that  lives  near  the  Ei> 
change,  from  whom  he  will  return  before  nip> 
per  can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the  £i* 
change,  to  tell  those  who  are  waiting  for  bis, 
that  he  must  beg  them  to  defer  the  busioeti 
till  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  conw  U 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  \m 
among  those  whose  presence  never  gives  psii, 
and  whom  all  receive  with  fondness  and  a* 
resses.  He  calls  often  on  his  friends  to  td 
them,  that  he  will  come  again  to-nxmov; 
on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  tbca 
how  an  unexpected  summons  hurries  him 
away.  When  he  enters  a  house,  his  first  decb- 
ration  is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down  ;  and  soiboit 
are  his  visits,  that  he  seldom  appears  to  bne 
come  for  any  other  reason  but  to  say  he  malt 

go- 

The   dogs    of  Egypt,    when   thirst  bcia^ 

them  to  the  Nile  are  said  to  run  as  therdn^ 

for  fear  of  the  crocodiles.    Jack  Whiner  it 

ways  dines  at  full  speed.     He  enters,  iak 

the  family  at  table,  sits  familiarly  down  iii 

fills  his  plate;  but  while  the  first  morsel  binhii 

mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  rises;  tboi 

f^oes  to  another  house,  sits  down  again,  netl^ 
ects  another  engagement ;  has  only  time  to 
taste  the  soup,  makes  a  short  excuse  totbe 
company,  and  continues  through  another  ttresi 
his  acsultory  dinner. 

But  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  busineti^  hm 
chief  desire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  nev 
proposal  takes  possession  of  his  thoogbto;  be 
soon  balances  probabilities,  engages  is  tbi 
project,  brings  it  almost  to  completioD,  aa^ 
then  forsakes  it  for  another,  which  he  catcbef 
with  some  alacrity,  urges  with  the  sane  Tcte* 
mence,  and  abandons  with  the  same  coldaaa 

Every  man  may  be  observed  to  have  a  ccrtaia 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  tboaf  d 
complaint  on  which  he  dwells  in  his  niooeali 
of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  is  bis  mat 
of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  lanrniita 
in  empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  (be 
omission  of  any  civilities,  want  of  time  is  bi 
plea  to  others  ;  for  the  neglect  of  any  aAiiii 
want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himself.  That  bi 
wants  time  he  sincerely  believes  ;  for  he  oaei 
pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingerisf  di»> 
temper,  for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  niskealli 

Thus  Jack  Whirler  lives  in  perpetual  hOgta 
without  proportionate  advantage,  becaiMcbi 
does  not  consider  that  no  maoi  can  see  all  wiA 
his  own  eyes,  or  do  all  with  his  own  haadt; 
that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  boii- 
ncss,  must  transact  much  by  substitation,  tad 
leave  something  to  hazard  ;  and  that  he  wb» 
attempts  to  do  all,  will  waste  his  life  in  doiij 
little. 
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No.  20.]     Saturday,  Aug.  26, 1758. 

Thbrb  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
Tiolation  of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can 
be  social  beings  no  longer  than  they  believe 
each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
unite himself  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave, 
and  seek  prey  only  for  himself. 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  neces- 
sary, is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censure,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  preju- 
dice and  prevailing  passions.  Men  are  will- 
ing to  credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage 
rather  those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasures, 
than  those  that  instruct  them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his 
country  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  any  great  event,  without  a  wish 
that  truth  had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the 
acquisition  of  Louisbourg,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  consider  how  differently  this  revolution  of 
American  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned  by 
the  contenaing  nations,  but  will  be  represented 
by  the  writers  of  another  century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself 
barely  doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  he 
v^lates  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 


and  six  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  the 
mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries 
and  posted  troops  at  aJl  the  places  where  they 
thought  it  possible  to  make  a  descent     The 


The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great 
indignation,  their  attempts    baffled  and  their 
Ibrce  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  consider- 
ed themselves   as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
fight  of  prescription,  and  whom  many  ages  of 
hereditary  superiority  had  taught  them  to  des- 
pise.    Their  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of  France ;  yet 
they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
French  derided  them  from  their  ports.     Mis- 
fortunes, as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  murmured  at  the  ministers,   and  the 
ministers  censured  the  commanders. 

**  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English 
began  to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their 
cause.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to 
America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  set- 
tlements which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made, 
and  so  insolently  maintained,  and  to  repress 
diat  power  which  was  ^rowin^  more  every  day 
bj  the  association  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and 
whom  they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents 
and  promises. 

**  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land  forces  appeared 
before  Louisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature 
that  art  was  almost  superfluous,  and  yet  forti- 
fied by  art  as  if  nature  had  lefl  it  open.  The 
French  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and 
^poke  with  scorn  of  all  attempts  that  could  be 
made  against  it.  The  garrison  was  numerous, 
the  stores  equal  to  the  longest  siege,  and  their 
engineers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation. 
"  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
tfiat  three  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it 
against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  French 
had,  with  that  caution  which  cowards  borrow 


English,  however,  had  more  to  dread  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  defendants.  Some  days  passed 
before  the  sur^^es,  which  rise  very  high  round 
that  island,  would  suffer  them  to  land.  At  last 
their  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer; 
they  got  possession  of  the  shore  with  little  loss 
by  the  sea,  and  with  less  by  the  enemy.  In  a 
few  days  the  artillery  was  landed,  the  batteries 
were  raised,  and  the  French  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  escape  from  one  post  to  another.  A 
shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one 
of  their  laro^est  ships,  the  flame  spread  to  the 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed ;  the 
Enghsh  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two 
large  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  without 
resistance,  and  terrified  the  garrison  to  an  im- 
mediate capitulation." 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  narrative 
the  relation  which  will  be  produced,  about  the 
same  time,  by  the  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
"  About  this  time,  the  Enghsh  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  save 
from  destruction   that  ferocious  and  turbulent 
people,  who  from  tlie  mean  insolence  of  weal- 
thy traders,  and  the  lawless  confidence  of  suc- 
cessful robbers,  were  now  sunk  in  despair  and 
stupified  with  horror.     He  called  in  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  over  the   ocean  to 
guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  strength  of 
England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  endangered  alike 
by  the   French  arms  and   the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force, 
and  gained  the  Indian  nations  by  humanity. 
The  English  wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to 
have  the  natives  for  their  enemies :  for,  the  only 
motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  tho 
only  consequence  of  their  success  is  oppression. 
In  this  war  they  acted  like  other  barbari^s, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cruelty  which 
the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarcely  suffers 
us  to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  pro- 
clamation to  those  who  should  bring  in  tho 
scalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.     A  tra- 
der always  makes  war  with  the  cruelity  of  a 
pirate. 

**  They  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with 
terror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  ex- 
erted over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America 
by  the  possession  of  Louisbour^,  a  place  na- 
turally strong,  and  new  fortihed  with  some 
slight  outworks.    They  hoped  to  surprise  the 
garrison    unprovided ;  but  that  sluggishness 
which  always  defeats  their  malice,  gave  us  time 
to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.     They  came  before 
Louisbourg  in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  thev  should  land.     But  the  com- 
manders, who  haa  lately  seen  an  admiral  be- 
headed for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not 
power  to  do,  durst  not  leave  the  place  unassault- 
ed.     An  Englishman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 


from  fear,  and  attribute  to  policy,  eluded  our  I  nor  zeal  for  duty ;  he  neither  values  glory  nor 
fleets,  and  sent  into  that  port  five  great  ships  I  loves  his  king,  but  balances  one  danger  with 
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another,  and  will  fi^ht  rather  than  be  han/^ed. 
They  therefore  landed,  but  with  great  loss , 
their  engineers  had,  in  the  last  war  with  the 
French,  learned  Bomethin;?  of  the  military  sci- 
ence, and  made  their  approaches  with  sufficient 
skill ;  but  all  their  efforts  had  been  without  ef- 
fect, had  not  a  ball  unfortunately  fallen  into  the 
powder  of  one  our  ships,  which  communicated 
the  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  by  opening  the  passage 
of  the  harbour,  obliged  the  garrison  to  capi- 
tulate. Thus  was  Louisbourg  lost,  and  our 
troops  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  themselves 
masters  of  the  place." 


No.  21.]     Saturdat,  Sept.  2,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idler, 
There  is  a  species  of  misery,  or  of  disease, 
for  which  our  language  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is 
emphatically  enough  denominated  listlessneaSy 
and  which  is  commonly  termed  a  want  of  some- 
thing to  do. 

Of  the  unhappiness  of  this  state  I  do  not  ex- 
pect all  your  readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea. 
Many  are  overburthened  with  business,  and  can 
imao^inff  no  comfort  but  in  rest ;  many  have 
minus  so  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  vo- 
luntary lethargy  ;  or  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  By  these  I 
shall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathise  with 
my  cornplaint,  whose  imagination  is  active  and 
resolution  weak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and 
whose  choice  is  deUcate ;  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot 
find  a  motive  to  direct  their  course. 

1  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  w^hose 
estate  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  heir  in  the  dignity  of  killing  game.  He 
therefore  made  use  of  the  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  his  family  aflTorded  him,  to  procure 
me  a  post  in  the  army.  I  passed  some  years 
in  the  most  contemptible  of  all  human  stations, 
that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  I  wandered 
with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  chang- 
ed, without  opportunity  for  business,  taste  for 
knowledge,  or  money  for  pleasure.  Wherever 
I  came,  I  was  for  some  time  a  stranger  with- 
out curiosity,  and  afterwards  an  acquaintance 
without  friendship.  Having  nothing  to  hope 
in  these  places  of  fortuitous  residence,  I  re- 
signed my  conduct  to  chance  ;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  oflfend,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delight 

I  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he 
hears  how  frequently  soldiers  are  wishing  for 
war.  The  wish  is  not  always  sincere  ;  the 
greater  part  are  content  with  sleep  and  lace, 
and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not 
feel ;  but  those  who  desire  it  most  are  neither 
prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotism ;  they 
neither  pant  for  laurels  nor  delight  in  blood ; 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
idleness,  and  Motored  to  the  dignity  of  active 
beings. 

I  nerer  imagiilid  myself  to  have  more  cou- 


rage than  other  men,  yet  was  often  involiinti- 
rily  wishing  for  a  war,  bat  of  a  war  at  that  tine 
I  had  no  prospect ;  and  being  enabled,  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  without  my  piy,  I 
quitted  the  army,  and  resolved  to  regulate  mj 
own  motions. 

I  was  pleased,  for  a  while,  with  the  notdty 
of  independence,  and  imagined  that  1  htdnov 
found  what  every  man  desires.  My  tim?  wai 
in  my  own  power,  and  my  habitation  vu 
wherever  my  choice  should  fix  it.  I  amoAed 
myself  for  two  years  in  passizig  from  pUce  to 
place,  and  comparing  one  convenience  wtfk 
anctlier ;  but  bemg  at  last  ashamed  of  inqaiij, 
and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  ahooK, 
and  established  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  9ai 
was  happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  exped^ 
tion.  But  I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  n^ 
side,  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.  Tli 
gloom  thickened  every  day  around  me.  I  vet. 
dered  by  what  malignant  power  my  peace  vu 
blasted,  till  I  discovered  at  last  that  I  had  ■»• 
thing  to  do. 

Tune,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowl?  to 
him  whose  whole  employment  is  to  watdi  nt 
flight  I  am  forced  upon  a  thousand  shifti  t» 
enable  me  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  tk 
day.  I  rise  when  I  can  sleep  no  longer,  u^ 
take  my  morning  walk  ;  I  see  what  I  ban 
seen  before,  and  return.  1  set  down  and  po- 
suade  myself  that  I  sit  down  to  think,  fioa  it 
impossible  to  think  without  a  subject,  rise  ^ 
to  mquire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kia& 
in  myself  an  artificial  impatience  for  intdfi- 
gence  of  events,  which  will  never  extend  wf 
consequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  miaaUff 
they  abstract  me  from  myself. 

When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  maygn* 
tify  ciu-iosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  in  ra&- 
ning  to  relate  it  I  hasten  from  one  plaes  oT 
concourse  to  another,  delighted  withmyovi 
importance,  and  proud  to  tliink  that  I  am  do* 
ing  something,  though  I  know  that  aootkr 
hour  would  spare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  pud 
very  regularly;  but  I  have  now  tired  iiK^«f 
my  friends.  When  I  have  sat  down  I  fefseCto 
rise,  and  have  more  than  once  overhetraoit 
asking  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  ptf- 
ceive  the  company  tired,  I  observe  the oiitrai 
of  the  family  whispering  to  her  servants,  lit' 
orders  given  to  put  oflf  business  till  to-iiMin«i 
I  see  the  watches  freouently  inspected,  and  jel 
cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  sditode^tf 
venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthensome  to  myself  and  otbestl 
form  many  schemes  of  employment  whkkaij 
make  my  life  useful  or  q^reeable,  and  eieBft 
me  from  the  ignominy  of  living  by  saflenatt 
This  new  course  I  have  long  designed,  M 
have  not  yet  begun.  The  present  moDMat  if 
never  proper  for  the  change,  but  there  if  at* 
ways  a  time  in  view  when  all  obstacles  will  k 
removed,  and  I  shall  surprise  all  thatknovBt 
with  a  new  distribution  of  my  time.  TwtaiJ 
years  have  passed  since  I  have  readtni  i 
complete  amendment,  and  twenty  years  ks« 
been  lost  in  delays.  Age  is  coming  opcMiBt; 
and  I  should  look  back  with  ngt  inaduftif 
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opon  th«  waste  of  life,  but  that  I  am  now  be- 
ginniog  in  earnest  to  begin  a  reformation. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Dick  Linoee. 


No.  83.J     Satueoat  Sept.  16   1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

SlEf 

As  I  was  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rue- 
ful cry  which  summoned  me  to  remember  the 
po9r  debtors. 
;  The  wisdom  and  ja^tice  of  the  English  laws 

•re,  by  Englishmen  at  least  loudly,  celebrated : 
i  but  scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our 
I  institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which, 
when  men  are  capable  of  work,  obliges  tbcm 
to  beg ;  or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of 
one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate 
!       to  the  number  of  hands  and  minds  usefully  cm- 
,       ployed.    To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fever, 
I      corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  is  an 
,      atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  society 
1      wastes  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually 
I      decay ;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
r      fed,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
thing from  the  public  stock. 
\      .    The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in 
,      the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.    For  of 
1      the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of 
f      misery,  a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any 
fraodulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  be- 
.longs  toothers.    The  rest  are  imprisoned  by 
.  the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
Tsnge,  or  the  acrimony  of  dissappointed  ejc- 
poctation. 

If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the 

Kwer  which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands, 
asked,  why  they  continue  to  imprison  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  unable  to  pay  them  7 
ooe  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet- 
tor than  himself;  another,  that  his  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  his  children  went  in 
ailk  clothes  to  the  dancin°;-school ;  and  another, 
thftt  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wiL  Some 
will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment ;  some,  that  they 
owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need  there- 
lore  give  no  account  of  their  actions.  Some 
irill  confess  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
shall  rot  in  ffaol ;  and  some  will  discover,  that 
they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
-ftoih  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regiilations  is,  to  secure 

EriTate  happiness  from  private  malignity;  to 
eep  individuals  from  the  power  of  one  another : 
but  this  end  is  apparently  neglected,  when  a 
womxif  irritated  with  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
jndjge  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  own  pain ;  when  the  distinc- 
tion between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
eaonslty  and  design,  is  entrusted  to  eyes  blind 
with  interest,  to  understandings  depraved  by 
itanent 


Since  poverty  is  punished  amon^  us  as  • 
crime,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  lenity  as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought 
not  to  languish  at  the  will  of  him  whom  he 
has  offended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  any  debtor  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  payment ;  and 
a  tenn  should  therefore  be  lixed,  in  which  the 
creditor  should  exhibit  his  accusation  of  con- 
cealed property.  If  such  property  can  be  dis- 
covered, let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor ;  if  the 
charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let 
the  prisoner  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently 
supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  creditor  always  idmres  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trusL 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons  an- 
other but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to  be  con- 
tracted in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself,  and 
for  bargains  m  which  ho  proportioned  his  pro- 
fit to  his  own  opinion  of  the  hazard ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  punisii  the  other 
for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment  He  that  once 
owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  ii  often  obliged  to 
bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  his 
debt  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  m 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him  ; 
he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic,  and 
at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  recepta- 
cles of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  witliouthis  own 
consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objection 
can  be  made,  but  thatby  an  easy  dissolution  of 
debts,  fraud  will  be  left  without  punishment, 
and  imprudence  without  awe;  and  that  when 
insolvency  should  be  no  longer  punishable, 
credit  will  cease. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advan- 
tage. Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while 
one  man  wants  what  another  can  supply  ;  and 
credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to 
be  repaid  with  profit  He  that  trusts  one  whom 
he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust : 
the  cessation  of  such  insiduous  traffic  is  to  be 
desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a 
change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no 
payment  can  be  compelled.  Mutual  conveni- 
ence produces  mutual  confidence ;  and  the  mer- 
chants continue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  though  they  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain .  to  continue  an  institution,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have 
now  imprisoned  one  generation  of  debtors  after 
another,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned  that  rashness 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  tak- 
ing credit ;  let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  ava- 
rice may  be  more  easily  restrained  firom  giv- 
ing it 

I  am,  Sir,  Sec 


.  1 
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Life  han  no  pIoBure  higher  or  nobler  thin 
th*t  of  rticndaliip.  It  IB  painful  to  coniider, 
that  tliia  sublime  enjoyment  may  be  impBired 
or  destroyed  by  innumerable  cauies,  and  that 
tbcre  i>    no   human   poiseiiion  of  which  the 

M*ny  have  talked,  in  very  exolUd  language, 
of  the  perpetuity  of  friendahip,  of  invincible 
conHtuncy,  and  unalienable  kindnesB ;  and 
■ome  examples  ha*e  been  seen  of  men  who 
have  conunued  failhfal  to  theii  earlieat  choice, 
and  whose  aflection  baa  predominated  over 
ehan°et  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

Bui  these  instances  are  toemorable,  because 
they  are  rare.  The  friendahip  which  is  to  be 
practised  orexpeeted  by  common  mortals,  must 
take  its  rise  from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must 
and  when   power  ceases  of  delighting  each 

Man 


know  himself,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  al- 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  to- 
gether may  be  separalcd  by  the  different  course 
of  their  aflaira:  and  friendship,  like  love,  ia 
destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be 
increased  by  short  inlermissiana.  What  we 
have  miaaeJ  long  enough  to  want  il,  we  value 
more  when  it  is  regained  f  but  that  which  has 
been  lost  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found  at 
last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  still  less,  if 


t  aubslitule  has  supplied  (he  olace. 
deprived  of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to 
open  bis  bosom,  and  with  wbom  he  shared  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day 
at  Urat  hanging  heavy  on  him  |  his  diflicul- 
ties  oppress,  and  his  doubts  distract  him ; 
he  sees  time  come  and  go  without  hia  wonted 
gratification,  and  all  ia  sadness  within  and 
solitude  about  him.  But  (his  uneasiness  never 
lasts  long  i  necessity  produces  expedients,  new 

•ation  is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disap- 
pointed, than  that  which  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  from  tlie  prospect  of  meeting  an  old 
friend  aAer  long  separation.  We  expect  the 
attraction  to  be  revived,  and  the  coalition  to  be 
renewed;  no  man  considers  how  much  altera- 
tion time  has  made  in  himself,  and  very  few 
inquire  what  effect  il  has  had  upon  others.  The 
first  hour  convincs  them,  that  the  pleasure 
which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is  forever 
at  an  end ;  difli-rcnC  scenes  have  made  differ- 
ent impressions ;  the  opinions  of  both  are 
changed  ;  and  thai  similitude  of  manners  and 
tentiment  is  lost  which  confirmed  theni  both 
in  the  approbation  of  themselves. 

Friendship  is  oflcn  destroyed  by  opposition 
of  interest,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  visi- 
ble interest  which  the  desire  of  wealth  and 
greatness  forms  and  maintoins,  but  by  a  tliou- 
sand  secret  and  alight  com  petition  a,  scarcely 
known  to  the  imnd   upon  which   thej  ope- 
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lie.  There  il  scajealj  mnj  man  withott  mat 
favourite  trifle  which  bo  valuea  abovs  gntla 
atlamments,  some  desire  of  petty  praiK  vhicb 
be  cannot  patiently  suffertobefnutiated.  Thit 
minute  ambition  is  sometimes  croaaed  belbn 

Ion  petulance;  but  such  atUcks  are  tMtm 
made  without  the  loss  of  friendship  ;  fo(  wka- 
ever  has  once  found  the  rulnerable  part  will 
always  he  feared,  and  the  resentment  will  bma 
on  in  secret,  of  which  shame  hiaden  the  ia- 
covery. 

This,  hawever,  is  a  slow  malignity,  wlidi 
wise  man  will  obviate  as  inconsistent  wd 
quiet,  and  a  good  man  will  repress  aacontiaif 
to  virtue  ;  but  human  happiness  is  seiiii  riii 
violated  by  same  more  auddco  stiokea. 

A  dispute  begun  in  jest  upon  ■  subject  wW 
a  moment  before  naa  on  both  parts  regtfdi^ 
with  careless  indifference,  is  continued^  Iks 
desire  of  conquest,  till  vanity  kindleaintoragi, 
and  opposition  rankles  into  enmity.  AgaiM 
this  hasty  mischief,  I  know  not  what  atarxj 
can  be  obtained;  men  will  be  sometimes  ss» 
prised  into  quarrels;  and  though  theyaigk 
both  hasten  lo  reconciliation,  as  soon  astaic 
tumutthad  subsided,  vet  two  tninda  will  leUw 
be  found  together,  which  can  at  once  saU> 
their  discontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  'i* 
sweets  of  peace,   without    rememberuig  its 

Friendship  has  other  cnemiea.  SnapidsaB 
always  hardening  the  cauUous,  and  disi;aM  » 
polling  the  delicate.  Very  slender  diSeifsea 
wilt  sometimes  part  those  whom  longncipn' 
cation  of  civility  or  beneficence  has  nrisi 
Lonelove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  coonBf 
lo  enjoy  the  company  of  each  other,  lai  » 
turned  in  six  weeks  cold  nnd  petulant:  Bi» 
fer's  pleasure  was,  to  walk  in  the  fieM^  ti 
Lonelove'a  lo  sit  in  a  bower  ;  each  bad  ee* 
plied  with  the  olher  in  his  turn,  and  eacknt 
angry  that  compliance  had  been  exacted. 

The  moal  fatal  disease  of  friendshipis|n^ 
ual  decay,  or  dislike  hourly  increased  by  est' 
sea  loo  slender  for  complaint  and  too  oniMn* 
for  removal.  Those  who  are  angrjmaybsi* 
conciled  ;  those  who  have  been  injured  aq 
receive  a  recompense  ;  but  when  the  dnn 
of  pleasing  and  vrillinf^iess  to  be  plaani  it 
silently  diminished,  the  renovation  offrieadrif 
is  hopeless;  as,  when  the  vital  powen  ■* 
into  langour,  (here  is  no  longer  anj  oMiflb 
physician. 
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perched  upon  a  treeor  basking  in  the  amttliK 
without  any  apparent  endeavour  or  pnnml.  it 
often  ssks  himself,  or  his  companion,  Om  «y 
iKat  mimat  con  bt  tuppettd  to  ht  tkinldiig  } 

Of  this  question  since  neither  bird  norbsM 
can  answer  it,  we  must  be  content  to  lifs«i^ 
oul  the  resolution.  We  know  notbawa«l 
the  brutes  recollect  of  the  past,  or  anticifnts  * 
the  future;  what  power  they  haveofcoD^aiiaf 
and  preferring;  orwhether  their  fkcnltieSBSr 
not  rest  in  motionless  indifference,  till  (bsysN 
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moved  by  the  presence  of  their  proper  object, 
•r  stimulated  to  act  by  corporal  sensations. 

I  am  the  less  inclined  to  these  superfluous  in- 
muries,  because  I  have  always  been  able  to 
find  sufficient  matter  for  curiosity  in  my  own 
species.  It  is  useless  to  go  far  in  quest  of  that 
which  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow 
eticle  of  observation  will  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  might  be 
asked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  what  they  can 
h9  thinking  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
ererj  thing  else,  has  its  causes  and  effi^cts ;  that 
it  must  proceed  from  something  known,  done, 
or  sufiered  ;  and  must  produce  some  action  or 
erent  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those 
in  whose  minds  no  source  of  thought  has  ever 
been  opened,  in  whose  life  no  thought  of  conse- 
quence is  ever  discovered  ;  who  have  learned 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  reflect ;  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which  could 
leave  its  traces  on  the  memory  ;  who  neither 
foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  therefore  neither  fear  hope,  nor 
design,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 
beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  He  that 
thinks  must  think  upon  something.  But  tell 
ae,  ye  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that 
take  the  widest  surveys  of  life,  inform  me,  kind 
shades  of  Malbranche  and  of  Locke,  what 
that  something  can  be,  which  excites  and  con- 
tinues thought  in  maiden  aunts  with  small  for- 
tunes ;  in  young^er  brothers  that  live  upon  an- 
nuities ;  in  traders  retired  from  business ;  in 
•oldien  absent  from  their  regiments;  or  in 
widows  that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  either  active 
or  contemplative  ;  but  surely  this  division,  how 
long  soever  it  has  been  received,  is  inadequate 
and  fallacious.  There  are  mortals  whose  life 
is  certainly  not  active  for  they  do  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  properly  call- 
ed contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either 
to  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature, 
hat  rise  in  the  morning,  look  round  them  till 
night  in  careless  stupidity,  ^o  to  bed  and  sleep, 
mtUi  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Whether  the  soul  always 
ikhiks  7  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the 
f&wtr  of  thinking  ;  concluded  that  its  essence 
consists  in  act ;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  be;  and  that  cessation  of 
thought  is  but  another  name  for  extinction  of 
mind!  This  argument  is  subtile,  but  not  con- 
clusive ;  because  it  supposes  what  cannot  be 
S roved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly 
efined.  Others  affi)ct  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose, 
and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  spend 
many  hours,  they  say,  m  sleep,  without  the 
loast  remembrance  of  any  thoughts  which 
then  passed  in  our  minds ;  and  smce  we  can 
only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure  that 
we  think,  why  thould  we  imagine  that  we  have 
had  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  re- 
tains? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience, 
lay  firom  experience  be  confuted.     We  every 


day  do  something  which  we  forget  when  it  is 
done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only  by  con- 
sequence. The  waking  hours  are  not  denied  to 
have  been  passed  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  on  one  day  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  will  only  turn  the  eye  of  reflection 
upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that  the  greater 
part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder  how 
the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  so 
little  behind  them. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the 
tenet  into  its  former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of 
wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism,  delighting 
to  see  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a 
task  which  never  can  be  decided.  I  shall 
suggest  an  argument  hitherto  overlooked, 
which  may  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 

If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not 
always  think  ;  and  whence  shall  we  furnish 
materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton  bf- 
tween  his  meals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy 
month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the  days  of 
quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when  the 
mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  7 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  exam- 
ples of  existence  without  thought,  it  is  certainly 
a  state  not  much  to  be  desired.  He  that  lives 
in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  nothing  of  a  car- 
cass but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  fellow-beings ;  and,  as  in  a 
road  through  a  country  desert  and  uniform,  tho 
traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  so 
the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irk;K>me 
to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  r^iversified 
ideas. 


No.  25.]     Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  play- 
house, a  place  to  which  I  suppose  the  Idler  not 
much  a  stranger,  since  he  can  have  no  where 
else  so  much  entertainment  with  so  httle  con- 
currence of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other 
assemblies  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight, 
will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre 
nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two 
hours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  b^ 
pleased. 

The  last  week  has  ofTered  two  new  actors  to 
the  town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of 
actors  are  the  great  events  of  the  theatrical 
world  ;  and  their  first  performance  fills  the  pit 
with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  as  the  first 
actions  of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with 
hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  I  have  formed  of  ths  future 
excellence  of  these  candidates  for  dramatic 
glory,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare.  Their  en- 
trance gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  oleasure 
than  any  borrowed  character  can  aflfbrd.  I  saw 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other 
in  candour  and  humanity,  and  contending  who 
should  most  efiectually  assist  the  struggles  oi 
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endemrour,  diiiipate  the  blush  of  diffidence, 
and  still  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

This  behaviour  is  such  as  becomes  a  people, 
too  tender  to  repress  those  who  wish  to  please, 
too  generous  to  insult  those  who  can  make  no 
resistance.  A  public  performer  is  so  much  in 
the  power  of  spectators,  that  all  unnecessary 
severity  is  restrained  by  that  general  law  of 
humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be  cruel,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

In  every  new  performer  something  must  be 

f)ardoned.  No  man  can  by  any  force  of  reso- 
ution,  secure  to  himself  the  full  posession  of 
Jiis  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large  assem- 
bly. VariaUon  of  gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice, 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers 
think  themselves  qualifled  as  for  tlieatrical  ex- 
hibition. Every  human  being  has  an  action 
graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his 
own  ear,  and  a  sensibility  wliich  nature  forbids 
him  to  know  that  any  other  bosom  can  excel. 
An  art  in  which  such  numbers  fancy  them- 
selves excellent,  and  which  the  pubhc  liberally 
rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  ih 
many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscar- 
riages. 

The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish 
en-or  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from 
defects  of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbu- 
lent may  be  reclaimed  ;  vociferation  vehement 
and  contused  may  be  restrained  and  inodulated ; 
the  stalk  of  the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of 
the  man ;  the  yefl  of  inarticulate  distress  may 
be  reduced  to  hurnan  lamentation.  All  these 
faults  should  be  for  a  time  overlooked,  and  af- 
terwards censured  with  gentleness  and  can- 
dour. But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an  utter 
vacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  stupid 
languor,  a  torbid  apathy,  the  greatest  kindness 
that  can  be  shown  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence 
of  expulsion. 

i  am,  Sir  &c. 

The  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  offered 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to 
invahdate.  I  always  considered  those  combma- 
tions  which  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  play- 
house, as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  *  he  that 
applauds  him  who  does  not  deserve  praise,  is 
endeavouring  to  deceive  the  public  :  he  that 
hisses  in  muice  or  sport,  is  an  oppressor  and 
arobber. 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
justly  extended  to  young  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by 
•low  decrees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and 
discriminating  comic  characterij,  or  of  mlin^ 
tragedy  with  poetical  images,  must  be  the  gilt 
of  nature,  which  no  instruction  nor  labour  can 
f  upply ;  but  the  art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the 
contexture  of  the  scenes,  the  opposition  of  cha- 
racters, the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedi- 
ents of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  oi  sur- 
prise are  to  be  learned  by  practice;  and  it  is 
cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  for  ever,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience  can 
bestow. 

Life  18  a  stage  Let  me  likewise  solicit  can- 
dour for  thd  yoonf  ector  on  the  giM0  of  life. 


They  that  enter  i&ta  tb*  wofid  are  too 
treated  with  unreasomblo  ttgo«r  bj  tlioee  tkft 
were  once  as  ignotant  and  heady  aa  themselves; 
and  distinction  is  not  always  made  betweeo  the 
faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent  eiadica- 
tion,  and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  away 
in  the  progression  of  life,  vicious  solicitatioos 
of  appetite,  if  not  checked  will  ^ow  mora 
importunate;  and  mean  arts  of  proht  or  ambi- 
tion will  ^ther  strength  in  the  onind,  if  they 
are  not  early  suppressed.  But  mistaken  notioiis 
of  superiority,  desires  of  uselesa  ahow,  pri& 
of  little  accomplishments,  and  all  the  trsia  ef 
vanity,  will  be  brushed  away  by  the  wing  ef 
Time. 

Reproof  should  not  ezhauat  its  power  epsi 
petty  failings }  let  it  watch  diligently  aganuC 
the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  lb|^>eiy  sad 
futility  to  die  of  themselves. 


No.  26.]     Satuedat,  Oct.   14,  175& 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  NEVER  thought  that  I  should  write  any 
to  be  printed ;  but  having  lately  seen  yoorfint 
essay,  which  was  sent  down  into  the  kitcko, 
with  a  great  bundle  of  gazettes  and  nselss  ps» 
pers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  adflHt  isy 
correspondent,  and  therefore  hope  yon  will  ist 
reject  me.  If  you  publish  my  letter,  it  ma 
encourage  others,  in  the  same  condition  win 
myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  virhich  may  be  per 
haps  as  useful  as  those  of  ereat  ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  s\f\.  I  was  ored  in  the  eooetiy 
at  a  charity-scnool,  maintained  by  thit  totSac^- 
butions  of  wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladie8,er 
patronesses,  visited  us  from  time  to  timc^  ct* 
amined  how  we  were  taught,  and  saw  tbatov 
clothes  were  clean.  We  uvckI  happily  enoiigit^ 
and  were  instructed  to  be  thankful  to  thest  it 
whose  cost  we  were  educated.  I  was  alwtji 
the  favourite  of  my  mistresa  ;  she  used  to  ciB 
me  to  read,  and  show  my  copv-book  te  al 
strangers,  who  never  dismisaed  me  witkoit 
commendation,  and  very  seldom  witboeC  • 
shilling.  ., 

At  last  the  chieiv  our  aubscriben,  haviv 
passed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  fiO  i 
an  opinion  new  and  strange  to  the  whole ceei* 
try.  She  held  it  little  less*  than  criminal  H 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  via 
are  bom  to  poverty,  said  she,  are  bom  toigi^ 
ranee,  and  will  work  the  harder  the  less  tkej 
know. 

She  told  her  friends,  that  London  was  is 
confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants;  ^ 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  giha^rk,  siaoi 
education  had  made  such  numbera  of  fins  h^ 
dies,  that  nobody  would  no#  accept  a  lower  tiii 
than  that  of  a  waiting-maid  or  somethiac  ^ 
mijght  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  BaJUi^ 
rumes,  and  to  sit  ot  work  in  the  parlour  w^ 
dow.  But  she  was  resolved,  for  her  fnt,  to 
spoil  no  more  girls :  those,  who  were  to  livt  by 
their  hands,  should  neither  read  nor  writs  «rt 
of  her  pocket ;  the  world  vraa  bad  enough  ak 
ready,  and  she  would  have  no  part  in  tmlkmi 
it  worse. 
'  She  was  for  a  short  tima  wamljr  ^jf^mmii 
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baft  the  peiMTered  in  har  lotions,  and  with- 
drew her  tubicnptioB.  Few  listen  without  a 
desire  of  conviction  to  those  who  advise  them  to 
•pare  their  money.  Her  example  and  her  ar- 
guments ^ned  ground  daily ;  and  in  less  than 
a  year  the  whole  parish  was  convinced,  that 
the  nation  would  be  mined,  if  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  dissolved ;  my  mistress 
kissed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that, 
being  old  and  helpless,  she  could  not  assist  me, 
advised  me  to  seek  a  service,  and  charged  me 
not  to  forget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had 
hitherto  recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by 
the  adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  considered  as 
A  crime ;  and,  when  I  oflf^red  myself  to  any 
mistress,  I  had  no  otlier  answer  than  Sure^ 
ehildf  you  would  not  ioork  !  hard  work  is  not  JU 
Jvr  a  j»en-i0om4in ;  a  icruhhing  brush  would  spoil 
ypur  handj  child ! 

I  could  not  live  at  home  ;  and  while  I  was 
considering  to  what  I  should  betake  me,  one  of 
the  girls,  Mmo  had  gone  from  our  school  to  Lon- 
don, came  down  in  a  silk  gown  and  told  her 
acquaintance  how  well  she  lived,  what  fine 
things  she  saw,  and  what  great  wages  she  re- 
eeiTed.    I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took 
my  passage  in  the  next  week's  wagon  to  Lon- 
don.   1  hsd  no  snares  laid  for  me  at  my  arrival, 
Init  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress,  who 
undertook  to  get  me  a  place.     She  knew  only 
the  families  of  mean  tradesmen ;  and  I,  having 
no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  first  oner. 
'   Mt  first  mistress  was  wife  of  a  working 
watchmaker,  who  earned  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ; 
but  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hire  a 
cnaise  on  Sunday,  and  spent  half  the  wages  of 
&€  week  on  Richmond  Hill;  of  Monday  he 
commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the  other 
half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
consumed  the  rest  of  his  money ;  and  three 
dajTt  every  week  were  passed  in  extremity  of 
want  by  us  who  were  led  at  home,  while  my 
master  lived  on  trust  at  an  ale-house.    You 
may  be  sure,  that  of  the  ftdftrers,  the  maid  suf- 
fered most ;  and  I  Ief\  them,  ailer  three  months, 
rather  than  be  starved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There 
was  no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in 
perpetual  luxury.  My  mistress  wa»  a  diHgent 
woman,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set 
the  journeymen  to  work  ;  my  master  was  a 
man  much  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  sat 
at  one  club  or  other  every  night  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  on  my  master  at  ni^ht,  and  on  my 
mistress,  in  the  morning.  He  seldom  came 
home  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I  could 
no  more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out  for 
another  servant. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's, 
who  had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I 
first  entered  the  house,  informed  me,  that  I 
mnst  never  contradict  the  children,  nor  suffer 
them  to  cry.  1  had  no  desire  to  offend,  and 
readily  promised  to  do  my  best  But  when  I 
gnTe  them  their  breakfaet,  1  c(Mild  not  help  all 


first ;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my  lap^ 
I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation. 
That  which  was  not  gratified  always  resented 
the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my 
mistress  in  a  fury  at  me,  and  procured  sugar* 
plums  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  six  chil- 
dren quict^  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous ; 
and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest, 
but  not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty 
shop  of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  quali- 
fied to  make  a  bill  or  keep  a  book  ;  and  being 
therefore  often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  customers,  expected  that  I  should  now  be 
happy,  in  proportion  as  I  was  useful.  But 
my  mistress  appropriated  every  day  part  of  the 
profit  to  some  private  use,  and,  as  she  grew 
bolder  in  her  thcfl,  at  last  deducted  such  sums, 
that  my  master  began  to  wonder,  how  he  sold 
so  much,  and  gained  so  little.  She  pretended 
to  assist  his  inquiries,  and  began,  very  gravely, 
to  hope  that  Betty  was  hotiesty  and  yet  those  sharp 
girls  u>tre  apt  to  be  light  fingered.  You  will  be- 
lieve that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  longer. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you-  in  ano- 
ther letter ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed  in  some 
paper,  for  which  of'^my  places,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  I  was  disqualified  by  my  skill  m  read* 
ing  and  writing. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

BSTTT  BaooM. 


No.  27.]     Saturday,  Oct.  21,  1759. 


Jt  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom 
the  world  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom, 
to  persuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himself, 
to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness, 
to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  daogerousiy 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily 
overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  oflen  given  with  seri- 
ous dignity,  and  oflen  received  with  appearance 
of  conviction  ;  but,  as  very  few  can  search  deep 
into  their  own  minds  without  meeting  what 
they  wish  to  hide  from  themselves,  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  cultivating  such  disagreea- 
ble acquaintance,  but  draws  Die  veil  again  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passions 
and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  advisee 
others  to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  eviM 
among  those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or 
better  ;  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enou^  from 
frequency  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  multitudes 
that  swarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed by  such  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver 
themselves  up  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  plunge 
into  the  current  of  lifcj  whether  placid  or  tur- 
bulent, and  pass  on  from  one  point  of  prospect 
to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than 
the  state  of  their  minds  ;  satisfied,  at  ah  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  others,  that  every  man  roust  mind  his  own 
interest,  or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  only  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  no  proper  subjects  of 
censure 
jSoi)M|i  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intm- 
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tton  9f  ■cniplei,  the  re^Uection  of  better  no- 
tions or  the  latent  reprehension  of  good  exam- 
ples, will  not  suffer  to  live  entirely  contented 
with  their  own  conduct ;  these  are  forced  to  pa- 
cify the  mutiny  of  reason  with  fair  promises,  and 
quiet  their  thoughts  with  designs  of  calling 
all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a  new 
scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so  falla- 
ciously as  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor 
any  fallacy  which  we  so  unwillingly  and  tardi- 
ly detect  He  that  has  resolved  a  thousand 
times,  and  a  thousand  times  deserted  his  own 

Surpose,  yet  suffers  no  abatement  of  his  confi- 
ence,  but  still  believes  himself  his  own  master; 
and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  for- 
ward to  his  end  through  all  the  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time  is 
very  natural.  When  conviction  is  present,  and 
temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  con- 
ceive how  any  reasonable  being  can  deviate 
from  his  true  interest.  What  ought  to  be  done, 
while  it  yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain 
and  certain,  that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt ; 
the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance 
of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  last 
omitted. 

I  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives 
that  have  past  within  their  observation,  without 
remembermg  one  efficacious  resolution,  or  be- 
ing able  to  tell  a  single  instance  of  a  course  of 
practice  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  deter- 
mination. Many,  indeed,  alter  their  conduct, 
and  are  not  at  fiflv  what  they  were  at  thirty ; 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  from 
themBelVes,  followed  the  train  of  external 
causes,  and  rather  suffered  reformation  than 
made  it 

It  ||^  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  difference 
bctvoen  promise  and  performance,  between 
profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  design  and 
studied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very 
little  hypocrisy  in  the  world:  we  do  not  so 
oflen  endeavour  or  wish  to  impose  on  others  as 
on  ourselves  ;  we  resolve  to  do  right,  we  hope 
to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  con- 
firm our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstan- 
cy by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions;  but 
at  last  habit  prevails,  and  those,  whom  we 
j||yited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat.    *' 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  moit 
resolute  resolver,  though  furnished  for  the  as- 
sault with  all  the  weapons  of  philosophy.  **  He 
that  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  an  ill 
habit,"  says  Bacon, "  must  not  change  too  much 
at  a  time,  lest  he  should  be  di8couraa;ed  by  diffi- 
culty ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  will  make  but 
slow  advances."  This  is  a  precept  which  may 
be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  every  change  will  be  found  too  great 
or  too  Uttle.  Those  whahave  been  able  to  con- 
quer habit,  are  Hke  those  that  are  fabled  to 
have  returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto : 

Pauet,  ouoa  ttquu*  amarit 
Jupiter^  tUqtu  araens  evesit  ad  athera  «*t>fii«. 


They  are  sufficient  to  givo  hopo  but  not  Moa- 
rity  ;  to  animate  the  codlMty  iwl  not  to  pro- 
mise victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  «vil  habits, 
must  conquer  them  as  they  can ;  andeonqnered 
they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness 
can  be  attained;  but  those  who  are  not  vet 
subject  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely  cau- 
tion, preserve  their  freedom ;  they  may  effecta> 
ally  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they 
will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


No.  28.]     Saturday,  Oct.  23,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sir, 
It  is  very  easy  foi*a  man  who  sits  idle  at  hooM^ 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself^  to  im^ 
cule  or  to  censure  the  common  practices  of  msB- 
kind ;  and  those  who  have  no  present  templi* 
tion  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap- 
plaud his  judgment,  and  join  in  his  merriment; 
but  let  the  author  or  his  readers  mingle  witk 
common  life,  they  will  find  themselves  in^ 
sistibly  borne  away  by  the  stream  of  costoB, 
and  must  submit  afler  they  have  laughed  it 
others,  to  give  others  the  same  opportuni^  d 
lau£^liino^  at  tJiem. 

There  is  no  pa  per  published  by  the  IdZer  whick 
I  have  read  with  more  approbation  than  Oai 
which  censures  the  practice  of  recording  viJgsr 
marriaees  in  the  newspapers.  I  carried  it 
about  m  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  thtm 
whom  I  suspected  of  having  published  tbdr 
nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  pubhsh  thei^ 
and  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the  couples  tbst 
transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  feiU 
night  I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexd^ 
and  pleased  myself  with  imagining  that 
misery. 

But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I 
was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Mohair,  As 
daughter  of  a  salesman  ;  and,  at  my  first  s^ 
pcarance  after  the  wedding  nif  ht,  was  askM 
by  my  wife's  mother  whether  1  had  sent  osr 
marriage  to  the  Advertiser  ;  I  endeavoured  ts 
show  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand  the  atteotioB 
of  the  public  to  our  domestic  afiairs ;  bat  A$ 
told  me  with  ^reat  vehemence,  "That  A$ 
would  not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  stolen  mat^ 
that  the  blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  bi 
disgraced  ;  that  her  husband  had  served  afl 
the  parish  offices  but  one  ;  that  she  had  fived 
five-and-thirty  years  at  the  same  house,  aai 
paid  every  body  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  would  have  me  know,  though  she  was  nat 
as  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  tkf 
deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  bcr 
name,  and  would  show  her  face  with  the  belt 
of  them,  and  since  I  had  married  her  daughter 

"    At  this  instant  entered  my  iather-i»» 

law,  a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  suc- 
cour :  but  upon  hearing  the  case,  he  told  oe^ 
"  That  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  am 
such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop; 
and  that  when  notice  was  given  of  Wff  lBi^ 
riage,  many  of  my  wife's  friends  wvifif  thiol 
themselves  obliged  to  b«  my  cuatomanL"  I 
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•abdued  by  clamour  on  one  fide,  and  gravity  on 
the  other,  and  thall  be  obliged  to  tellthe  town 
that  Ikret  days  ago  Timothy  Mushroorif  an  eminent 
mlman  in  Sia-Coal4anej  was  married  to  Miss 
PoUy  MoMTj  of  Lothbury^  a  beautiful  young  lady 
with  a  large  fortune. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose 
letter  you  published  about  ten  weeks  a^o,  in 
which  he  complains  like  a  sorry  fellow,  that  I 
loiter  in  the  shop  with  my  needle-work  in  my 
hand,  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on 
Sundays,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  a(\er  the  child. 
Sweet  Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable grumbler.  I  brought  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
and  bought  in  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good 
management,  we  might  live  comfortably ;  but 
now  I  have  given  him  a  shop,  I  am  forced  to 
watch  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehouse 
over  the  way,  with  a  nine-pin  alley,  to  which 
he  is  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  my  back,  and 
there  he  loses  his  money,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
pins as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While  he  is 
at  this  favourite  sport,  he  sets  a  dirty  boy  to 
watch  his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers  ; 
but  he  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  when 
be  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  off  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must 
be  governed ;  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the 
fatare  behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce 
aft  his  customers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above 
•tairs  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
therefore  taken  a  girl  to  look  a(\er  the  child,  and 
dress  the  dinner ;  and,  afler  all,  pray  who  is 
to  blame  7 

On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk 
abroad,  and  sometimes  carry  the  child ; — I  won- 
der who  should  carry  it!  But  I  never  take 
bimont  till  afler  church-time,  nor  would  I  do  it 
then,  but  that  if  he  is  led  alone,  he  will  be 
upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at 
bome  he  has  six  meals  ;  and,  when  be  can  eat 
BO  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from 
ne  to  the  ale-bouse ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something 
Ibr  him  to  do. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these 
are  the  provocations  for  which  he  has  written 
his  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  write  a 
paper  to  show  that  if  a  wife  must  spend  her 
whole  time  in  watching  her  husband,  she  can- 
ftot  conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 
needle. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


Sim, 

Thbeb  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression 
which  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  re- 


I  am  aehairman.    You  know,  Sir,  we  come 
w«  aie  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry 


all  who  reouire  our  atiiBtance.  It  is  eonmon 
for  men  oi  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence  to 
crowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to 
be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far  as  an  airy  ^INUlg 
lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon  our  poles. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  hke  all  other  mor- 
tals, in  proportion  to  our  labour.  Engines 
should  be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs 
as  thev  weigh  wagons ;  and  those,  whom  ease 
and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to 
those  who  carry  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  29.]       Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  oflen  observed  that  friends  are  lost  bv 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  of- 
fence on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be 
blamed ;  I  therefore  make  haste  to  send  you 
the  rest  of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of 
another  fortnight,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom 
might  be  no  longer  rememberd  by  you  or  your 
readers. 

Having  lefl  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  theft,  I  had  not 
secured  another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take 
a  lodging  in  a  back  street  I  had  now  got  good 
clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret 
opposite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I 
went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire  for 
a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind, 
nor  how  I  could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to 
another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friend  in  the  next  garret 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-mtid  i|  the 
house  of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whose  soa'was 
his  apprentice.  The  young  gentleman  used  to 
sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father  ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistress 
to  let  him  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  be  very  careful  to  take  away  his  can- 
dle. The  hours  w  hich  I  was  obliged  to  watch, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  havinc  no 
business  assigned  for  them,  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  spend  them  my  own  way :  I  kept 
myeelf  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  the  better  for  this  opportunity  of 
reading.  At  last,  the  upper-maid  found  my 
book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mistress,  who  told 
me,  that  wenches  like  me  might  spend  their 
time  better  ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the 
readers  that  had  good  designs  in  their  heads  ; 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to 
do  with  her  time,  than  to  puizle  over  books  j 
and  did  not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should 
sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read. 
I  was  dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell 
tales,  aqd  had  a  small  gratuity  above  my 
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her  chicken.  A  third  w««  made,  and  deitrojed 
because  she  heard  a  moose  within  the  wainscos 
and  was  sure  that  I  shoved  sufler  her  to  be  au^ 
ried  away  alive.  After  thu  I  was  for  ioa» 
rime  out  of  favour,  but  as  her  illnesa  grew  a|NM 
her,  resentment  and  suUeonesa  fave  waj  |» 
kinder  sentiments.  She  died,  and  left  me  fin 
hundred  pounds ;  with  this  fortune  I  am  goag 
to  settle  m  my  native  parish,  where  I  r^ohi 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  »^«*>^ 
poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humb.e  servant, 
Bkttt 


No.  30.]     Saturdat,  Nov.  11,  1758. 


I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  small 

fortune.    This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  a 

my  life.     My  mistress,  for  whom  public  diver- 
sions were  too  expensive,  spent  her  time  with 

books,  and  was  pleassd   to   Hnd   a  maid  who 

could  partake  her  amusements.     I  rose  early 

in  the  mominff,  that  I  might  have  time  in  the 

afternoon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was  suffered 

to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  mydelig^ht  Thus 

fifteen  months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not 

repine  That  I  was  bom  to  servitude.     But  a 

burning  fever  seized  my  mistress,  of  whom  I 

shall  say  no  more,  than  that  her  servant  wept 

upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury  which  made 

me   very   unfit  for  another  place  ;  and   was 

rather  too  delicate  for  the  conversation  of  a 

kitchen  ;  so  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the  fami- 
ly of  an  East  India  director,   my  behaviour 

was  so  different,  as  they  said,  from  that  of  a 

Common  servant,   that  they  concluded  me  a 

gentlewoman  in  disguise,  and  turned  me  out  in 

Sireo   weeks,   on   suspicion   of  some  design 

which  they  could  not  comprehend. 
I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 

town,  where  I   hoped  to  find  no  obstruction 

from  my  new  accomplishments,  and  was  hired 

nnder  the  housekeeper  in  a  splendid  family. 

Her^  I  was  too  wise  for  the  maids,  and  too 

nice  for  the  footman  ;  yet  I  might  have  lived 
oh  without  much  uneasiness,  had  not  my  mis- 
tress, the  housekeeper,  who  used  to  employ 

me  in  buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day^s  expense. 
I  suppose  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own 
book,  for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  no  pen  and  ink  m  that 
kitchen  but  her  own. 

;  She  hnd  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation ;  and  I  was  easily  admit- 
Ito  into  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  my  bufineds  was,  to  sweep  the  rooms 
and^make  the  beds.  Here  I  was  for  some  time 
the  favourite  of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  wo- 
man, who  could  not  bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and 
was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a  young  woman 
of  some  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved  a  no- 
vel, though  she  could  not  read  hard  words,  and 
therefore  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always 
laid  hold  on  her  books.  At  last,  my  abilities 
became  so  much  celebrated,  that  the  house- 
steward  used  to  employ  me  in  keeping  his  ac- 
'  counts.  Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out,  that  my 
■auciness  was  ffrown  to  such  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  had  never  been  a  room  well  swept  since 
Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I 
'^attended  her  four  years,  and  though  she  was 
never  pleased,  yet  when  1  declared  my  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  told 
me  that  I  must  bear  the  peevishness  of  a  sick 
beti,  and  I  i^hould  find  myself  remembered  in 
her  will.  1  complied,  and  a  codicil  was  added 
in  my  favour;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I 
•  set  her  gniel  before  her,  Ilaid  the  spoon  on  the 
left  side,    and  she  thew  her  will  into  the  fire. 

f n  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  burnt  cult  to  find  it  for  themaelYai.    It 
in  the  same  manner,  because  she  could  not  «•!  J  this  is  seldom  dona  mitwly  ftooi  ««MnHlr  « 


Thr  desires  of  man  increase  with  his  acq» 
sitions ;  every  step  which  he  advances  bra|i 
something  within  his  view,  which  he  did  mC 
see  before,  and  which,  as  soon  as  he  tees  i^ 
he  begins  to  want  Where  necessity  cad^ 
curiosity  begins  ;  and  no  sooner  are  we  ■»• 
plied  with  every  thing  that  nature  can  dtmui, 
than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  tp^ 
tites» 

By  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  popsifOi 
and  wealthy  city  is  filled  with  innumeralkc» 
ployments,  for  which  the  greater  part  of  w» 
kind  is  without  a  name ;  with  artifioen,  wis* 
labour  is  exerted  in  producing  such  pet^  c» 
veniences,  that  many  shops  are  fiunisbell  wA 
instruments  of  whrcn  the  use.  can  hardly  k 
found  without  inquiry,  but  which  he  that 
knows  them  quickly  learns  to  nomber 
necessary  things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in 
tries  completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mukid 
labours  for  another,  that  wants  are  supU 
faster  than  they  can-be  fomaed,  and  the  iuctt' 
luxurious  find  life  stagnate  for  want  of  sobi 
desire  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  species  d 
distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occopatiaBi; 
and  multitudes  are  busied  from  day  today,  ii 
finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  somethisfli 
do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  ailiili 
as  useless,  who  produce  only  such  sapeiidlis 
as  neither  accommodate  the  body,  noriafMit 
the  mind ;  and  of  which  no  other  effect  cas  it 
imagined,  than  that  they  are  the  occsMMtf 
spending  money  and  consuming  tine. 

But  this  censure  will  be' mitigated  wbeaitii 
seriously  considered  that  money  and  fiaw  u* 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  that  thtiB* 
happiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  vHiobavea|ii 
of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  Ts  i^ 
himself  free  from  these  incumbrances,  IH 
hurries  to  Newmarket ;  another  trareli  ew 
Europe  ; .  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  cA 
architects  about  him  ;  another  buyv  a  nstii 
the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  ottrhtdfd^ 
and  through  rivers  ;  one  makes  coUectitaiflf 
shells ;  and  another  searches  the  worid  ftrtt* 
lips  and  carnations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  bene&ctor  wke  hk 
employment  for  those  to  whom  it  is  thai  dift- 
cult  to  find  it  for  themselYw.    It  it  tnis^  tkit 
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compassion ;  almost  ererj  man  seeks  his  own 
adrantage  in  helping  others,  and  therefore  it 
ip  too  common  for  mercenary  officiousness  to 
consider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than  what  is 
richi. 

vfe  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
loTcd  than  esteemed  ;  and  ministers  of  plea- 
sure will  always  be  found,  who  study  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  to  supplant  those 
who  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  read- 
ing without  the  fatigue  of  close  attention ;  and 
the  world,  therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose 
wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been 
so  much  multiplied  as  the  writers  of  news. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content 
with  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  in 
tlie  metropohs  papers  for  every  morning  and 
•very  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has 
its  weeklv  historian,  who  regularly  circulates 
his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villages 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events 
of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests 
of  Europe. 

To  wnte  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such 
m  combination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  com- 
pletely fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be 
round.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocular  defini- 
lioD,  jffc  mnbastador  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  inr- 
Hu  §etU  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  of 
kU  country;  a  newswriter  is  a  man  without  vir- 
file,  who  writes  lies  at  home  for  his  own  profit. 
To  these  compositions  is  required  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
•priffhtliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and 
indiSerence  to  truth,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Be  who  bv  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has 
obtained  ^ese  qualities,  may  confidently  tell 
to-day  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to-mor- 
tow ;  he  may  affirm  fearlessly  what  he  knows 
that  he  shaU  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
writs  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to 
]umsel£ 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one 
nind,  eager  to  hear  something  good  of  them- 
aetres,  and  ill  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
task  of  news- writers  is  easy ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  tell  that  the  battle  is  expected, 
and  afterwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought, 
in  which  we  and  our  friends,  whether  conquer- 
ing or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemies  did 
nothing. 

Scarcely  any  tiling  awakens  attention  like  a 
tale  of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never 
ftils  in  the  intermission  of  action  to  tell  how 
the  enemies  murdered  children  and  ravished 
Turgins  ;  and  if  the  scene  of  action  be  some- 
^what  distant,  scalps  half  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province.  # 

Amonff  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly 
numbered  the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth, 
hj  the  falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and 
credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more 
ii  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
aeemtomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled 
with  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. 
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Many  moralists  have  remarked,  that  pndshM 
of  all  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appears 
in  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  ana  lies 
hid  under  the  greatest  vanety  of  disguises ;  of 
disguises  which,  like  the  moon*s  veil  <^  brigkU 
nesSf  are  both  its  lustre  and  Us  shade,  and  be- 
tray it  to  others,  though  they  hide  it  from  omw 
selves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from 
this  pre-eminence  of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very 
doubtful  and  obstinate  competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its 
full  dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  IdUum  Bu- 
siris  in  the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud;  who 
boast  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  who 
sleep  every  night  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer, 
and  rise  only  uiat  exercise  may  enable  them  to 
sleep  as ain ;  who  prolons  the  reign  of  darkness 
by  double  curtains ;  and  never  see  the  sun  but 
to  teU  him  how  they  hate  his  beams  ;  whose  whole 
labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence,  and 
whose  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a 
couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idle* 
ncss,  for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  pop- 
pies, and  into  whose  cup  she  pours  the  waters 
of  oblivion;  who  exist  m  a  state  of  unruffled 
stupidity  forgetting  and  forgotten ;  who  have 
long  ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  sur- 
vivors can  only  say  that  they  have  ceased  to 
breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives 
where  it  is  not  suspected ;  for,  being  a  vice 
which  terminates  in  itself,  it  may  be  enjoved 
without  injury  to  others;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  pro- 
perty ;  or  like  pride,  which  naturally  seeks  its 
gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idleness 
IS  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  nsittier 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatred  by  opposi- 
tion ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure 
or  detect  it 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility, 
idleness  is  oflen  covered  by  turbulence  and 
hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known  duty  and 
real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crowd  his  mind  with  something  that  may  bar 
out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  does 
any  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with  eager 
diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
&vour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
occupied  in  previous  measures,  forming  plans^ 
accumulating  materials,  and  providing  for  the 
main  affair.  These  are  certainly  under  the  se- 
cret power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever 
to  be  sought  I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mas- 
ter that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  painting,  who 
was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  co- 
lours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates 
another  expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  passed 
unprofitably  away  without  the  tediousness  of 
many  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the  day 
witii  petty  business,  to  have  alwaysi 
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in  hand  which  may  raiia  curiosity,  but  not 
solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion, but  not  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  practised 
by  my  old  friend  Sober  with  wonderful  success. 
Sober  is  a  man  of  strong  desires  and  quick 
imagination,  so  exactly  balanced  by  the  love  of 
ease,  that  they  can  seldom  stimulate  him  to  any 
difficult  undertaking  ;  they  have,  however,  so 
much  power,  that  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  lie 
quite  at  rest ;  and  though  they  do  not  make 
him  sufficiently  useful  to  others,  they  make  him 
u  t  least  weary  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sobcr's  chief  pleasure  is  conversation  ; 
there  is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to 
speak  or  to  hear  is  equally  pleasing ;  for  he 
still  fancies  that  he  is  teacnin^  or  learning 
something,  and  is  free  for  the  time  from  his 
own  reproaches. 

But  tnere  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must 
eo  home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep  ;  and  ano- 
uer  time  in  the  morning,  when  all  the  world 
a^ees  to  shut  out  interruption.  These  are  the 
moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the 
thought.  But  the  misery  of  these  irksome  inter- 
vals he  has  many  means  of  alleviating.  He  has 
Sersuaded  himself  that  the  manual  arts  are  un- 
eservedly  overlooked ;  he  has  observed  in 
many  trades  the  effbcts  of  close  thought,  and 
just  ratiocination.  From  speculation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  practice,  and  suppUed  himself  with 
the  tools  oi  a  carpenter,  with  which  he  mended 
hiscoalbox  very  successfully,  and  which  he  still 
continues  to  employ,  as  he  finds  occasion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of 
shoe-maker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter;  in 
all  these  arts  he  has  failed,  and  resolves  to  quali- 
fy himself  for  them,  by  better  information, 
out  his  daily  amusement  is  chemistry.  He 
has  a  small  furnace  which  he  employs  in  distil- 
lation, and  which  has  long  been  the  solace  of 
his  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters  and  essen- 
ces and  spirits,  which  he  knows  to  be  of  no  use, 
sits  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from  his 
retort,  and  forgets  that  whilst  a  drop  is  falling, 
a  moment  ffies  away. 

Poor  Sober !  I  have  oflen  teased  him  with 
reproof,  and  he  has  oflen  promised  reformation; 
for  no  man  is  so  much  open  to  conviction  as  the 
Idletf  but  there  is  none  on  which  it  operates  so 
little.  What  will  be  the  effisct  of  this  paper  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  be  will  read  it  and  laugh, 
and  light  the  fire  in  his  furnace ;  but  my  hope 
is  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  betake  him- 
self to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 


fi^tless  curiosity,  and  still  as  he  acquires  mon^ 
perceives  only  that  he  knows  less. 

Sleep  is  a  state  in  which  a  great  part  of  timf 
life  is  passed.  No  animal  has  yet  been  discs?- 
ered,  whose  existence  is  not  varied  with  into* 
vals  of  insensibility ;  and  some  late  philosopbai 
have  extended  the  empire  of  sleep  over  ikt 
veffetable  world. 

Vet  of  this  change,  so  frequent,  so  great,  m 
general,  and  so  necessary,  no  searcher  has  jct 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  cause ;  orcaa 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  bo^  an 
thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  stupeiactioa; 
or  what  benefits  the  animal  receives  from  tkii 
alternate  suspension  of  its  a.ctive  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  coatrv 
riety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  Natiuf 
has  taken  sufficient  care  that  theory  shall  kavt 
little  influence  on  practice.  The  most  diligeat 
inquirer  is  not  able  lon^  to  keep  his  eyes 
open;  the  most  eager  disputant  will  htpg 
about  midnight  to  desert  his  argument;  ui 
once  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  gavand  1^ 
gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  ciamoiMi 
and  the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  al 
overpowered  by  the  gentle  tyrant,  and  all  lit 
down  in  the  eouality  of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  wefnm 
insolence,  by  asserting  that  all  conditions  art 
levelled  by  death;  a  position  which,  boweveril 
may  deject  the  happy,  will  seldom  aflbrd  nrach 
comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  piea>> 
ing  to  consider,  that  sleep  is  equally  a  leveUcx 
with  death;  that  the  time  is  never  at  a  ereat 
distance,  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall  be  dimmi 
alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  diversities  of 
life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  aid 
low  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  of  Alexander,  tkst 
in  the  pride  of  conquests,  and  intoxicatioB  «f 
flattery,  he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  his- 
self  to  be  a  man  by  the  necessity  of  slecfi 
Whether  he  considered  sleep  as  neccssaiy  t» 
his  mind  or  body  it  was  indeed  a  sufficient  eri> 
dence  of  human  infirmity ;  the  body  wkicb  re- 
ouired  such  frequency  of  renovation,  gave  bst 
faint  promises  of  immortality ;  and  the  mind 
which  from  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  is- 


sensibility,  had  made  no  very  near  apprsaches 

UUu 


No.  38.]    Saturdat,  Nov.  85,  175a 

Amomo  the  innomerable  mortifications  that 
waylay  human  arrogance  on  every  side,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  most 
eommon  objects  and  efiects  a  defect  of  which 
we  become  more  sensible,  by  every  attempt  to 
supply  iL  Vulgar  and  inactive  minds  confound 
fcmiliariWwith  knowledge,  and  conceive  them- 
selves informed  of  the  vrnole  nature  of  things, 
when  they  are  shown  their  form  or  told  their 

use ;  but  the  speculatist,  who  is  not  content  vigilance,  he  would  not  long  for  periodical 
with  SBperficial  views,  hanmases  himself  inth  |  separations 


to  the  fehcity  of  the  supreme  and  se 
nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repress  ail 
the  passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  woiU, 
than  the  consideration  that  there  is  ik>  bei^ 
of  happiness  or  honour  from  which  man  does 
not  eagerly  descend  to  a  state  of  unconcioos  r^ 
pose ;  that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  sock, 
that  we  contentedly  quit  its  good  to  be  disfs- 
tangled  from  its  evils ;  that  in  a.  few  Imois 
splendour  fad^before  the  eye,  and  praise  'atd( 
deadens  in  the  ear ;  the  senses  withdraw  fisa 
their  objects,  and  reason  favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  rapacity  7  Let  hiis 
that  desires  most  have  all  his  aesires  gratified, 
he  never  shall  attain  a  state  which  he  can  for  a 
day  and  a  nif  ht  contemplate  with  satis&ctioa, 
or  from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  peipetaal 
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All  envy  would  be  eztin^iahed,  if  it  were 
»nally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be 
•nvied,  and  surely  none  can  be  much  envied 
^rho  are  not  pleased  with  themselves.  There  is 
leason  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  man- 
kind have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is 
Ibund  that  all  agree  to  be  weary  alike  of  plea- 
sures and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  and  the 
weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in  one 
common  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
Ibe  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Sncth  is  om*  desire  of  abstraction  from  our- 
selves, that  very  few  are  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  stupefaction  which  the  needs  of  the 
body  force  upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  with 
the  fumes  of  wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
and  almost  every  man  has  some  art  by  which 
be  steals  his  thoughts  away  (rom  his  present 
state. 

.  It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close 
attention  to  any  important  duty.  Many  hours 
d  every  day  are  suffered  to  fly  away  without 
any  traces  lefl  upon  the  intellects.  We  suffer 
phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which, 
after  a  time,  we  dismiss  forever,  and  know  not 
how  we  have  been  busied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those 
that  they  pass  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  their 
own  imagination,  which  sometimes  puts  scep- 
tres in  their  hand  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
shifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety, 
hide  all  the  forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them, 
and  glutfl  them  with  every  change  of  visionary 
luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect 
all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
eourse  of  the  sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  cli- 
BWtes,  to  receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  for- 
gtt  that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All  this  is  a 
▼oinntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from 
the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fiction ;  an  habitual 
sabiection  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  com- 
panions ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great :  in 
solitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  and 
in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert 
The  end  sought  in  both  is,  forgetfulness  of 
oorselves. 


No.  33.]     Saturday,  Dkc.  2,  1758. 

[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will 
excuse  the  omission  of  some  parts,  and  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Citizen  in  the  Spectator  has  almost  precluded 
the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 


-Non  ita  RomuU 


Fraseriptum,  if  intorui  CatonU 
JbupiciiMj  vettrujnqut  norma. 


Hoa. 


Sim, 
You  have  often  solicited  correspondence.    I 
have  sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow, 


or  Genuine /d/<r,  just  transmitted  from  Cam- 
bridge by  a  facetious  correspondent,  and  war- 
ranted to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  the  journalist 

Monday,  nine  o'clock.  Turned  off  my  bed- 
maker  for  waking  me  at  night  Weather  rainy. 
ConsiUted  my  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a 
ride  before  dinner. 

Ditto,  ten.  After  breakfast  transcribed  half 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Neverto 
transcribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  volume  of 
that  author  l3ring  in  her  parlour^window. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar, 
Mem.  My  mountain,  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a 
month's  time.  N.  B.  To  remove  the  five  year 
old  port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at 
my  weather-glass  again.  Cluicksilver  very  low. 
Shaved.    Barber's  hand  shakes. 

Ditto,  one.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a 
soal.  N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as 
Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  1  used  to  eat  in 
London  last  winter,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  sur- 
prised me  over  it  We  finished  two  bottles 
of  port  together,  and  were  Vjcry  cheerful.  Mem. 
To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next  Wed- 
nesday. One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  six.  Newspaper  in  the  common 
room. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made 
a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine; 
did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten,  a  youn^  fellow-com- 
moner being  very  noisy  over  my  head. 

Tuesday,  nine.  Rose  squeamish.  A  fine 
morning.     Weather-glass  very  high* 

Ditto,  ten.  Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  five-mile  stone  on  the  Newmarket  Toad. 
Appetite  gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry  crossed  the  road,  aud  startled  my  horse. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on 
my  table  to  be  in  London  the  19th  inst  Be- 
spoke a  new  wig. 

Ditto,  one.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orden  the 
beef  to  be  saltea  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto,  two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr. 
Dry  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentlemnn  who 
kept  the  ^out  out  of  his  stomach  by  drinking 
old  Madeira.    Conversation  chiefly  on  the  ex- 

E editions.  Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr. 
ry  and  myself  played  at  back-gammon  for  a 
brace  of  smpes.     Won. 

Ditto,  five.  At  the  coflfee-house.  Met  Mr. 
H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Moni- 
tor. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  home,  and  stirred 
my  fire.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  sup- 
ped on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  eight  Be^an  the  evening  hi  the  com- 
mon-room. Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories. 
Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow  that 
studie  physic,  very  talkative  toward  twelve. 

Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss 

to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.  Impertinent  block- 
head! 

Wednesday,  nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  in 
my  ankle,    d.  The  gout  7    Fear  I  can't  dine 
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■t  Peterfaonie  :  but  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  to 
rights.    Weather-glata  below /air. 

Ditto,  ten.  Mounted  m^  horse,  thought  the 
weather  suspicious.  Pain  in  my  ankle  entirely 
gone.  Catched  in  a  shower  coming  back. 
ConTinced  that  my  weather-glass  is  the  best  in 
Cambridge. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the 
Vkhmonger's-hill.  Met  Mr.  H,  and  went 
with  him  to  Peterhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait 
thirty-six  minutes  beyond  the  time.  The  com- 
pany; some  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  din- 
ner, a  pair  of  soaJs,  a  leg  of  pork  and  peas 
amono^  other  things.  Mem.  Peas-pudding  not 
boiledenough.  Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced 
in  my  presence. 

Ditto,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ankle  re- 
turns. Dull  all  the  afternoon.  Rallied  for  be- 
ing no  company.  Mr.  H,  's  account  of  the  ac- 
commodations on  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey. 

Ditto,  six.  Got  into  spirits.  Never  was 
more  chatty.  We  sat  lato  at  whist  Mr.  H. 
and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle 
ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  house  on  the  London 
road  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  nine.  My  semptress.  She  has 
lost  the  measure  of  my  wrist  Forced  to  be 
measured  again.  The  baggage  has  got  a  trick 
of  smiling. 

Ditto,  ten  to  eleven.  Made  some  rappee- 
snuffl  Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  pre- 
sent of  pickles  from  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem. 
To  send  in  return  some  collared  eel,  which  I 
know  both  the  old  lady  and  miss  are  fond  of. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Glass  rerj  high.  Mounted 
at  the  gato  with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish  and 
wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All 
the  protipon  bespoke  by  some  rakish  fellow- 
commoner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on 
a  scheme  to  Newmarket  Could  get  nothing 
but  mutton  chops  off*  the  worst  end.  Port 
very  new.  Agree  to  try  some  other  house  to- 
morrow. 

Hbeb  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next 
morning,  as  my  friend  informs  me,  our  genial 
academic  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout ;  and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of 
Uiat  disease.  But  I  believe  we  have  lost  no- 
thing by  this  interruption ;  since  a  continuation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Journal,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  probably 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated 
relation  of  the  same  circumstances  of  idling 
and  luxury. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this 
specimen  of  academic  life,  that  I  have  attempts 
ed  to  decry  our  universities.  If  literature  is  not 
the  essential  requisite  of  the  modem  academic, 
I  am  yet  persuaded  that  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, however  degenerated,  surpass  the  fashion- 
able academies  of  our  metropolis,    and  the 
rannasia  of  foreign  countries.    The  number 
or  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is 
■till  considerable,  and  more  conveniences  and 
opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them, 
than  in  any  other  place.    There  is  at  least  one 
very  powerful  incentive  to  learning ;  I  mean 
the  Genhis  of  the  place.    It  is  a  sort  of  inspir- 
ioK  deity,  which  every  youth  of  quick  sensi- 


bility and  ingenioasdiispoKtioo  creates  to  laa. 
self^  by  reflecting,  thttt  he  is  placed  oader 
those  venerable  wsils,  where  a  Uooker  and  t 
Hammond,  a  Bacoo  aind  a  Newton,  once  mw 
sued  the  seme  course  of  scieAce,  and  dm 
whence  they  soared  to  the  most  detatc^ 
heights  of  hterary  fame.  This  is  that  incilfr 
ment  which  Tully,  according  to  his  owa  t» 
timony,  experienced  at  Athena,  when  he  em- 
templated  the  porticos  where  Socrates  Sit,aBd 
the  laurel  groves  where  Plato  disputed.  Btf 
there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  hi^ 
est  importance,  which  rmMler  our  oollegt  §» 
perior  to  all  other  places  of  edacatioo.  IVir 
institutions,  although  somewhat  fallen  ftm 
their  primseval  simphcity,  are  such  asiaflome^ 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  coadnet  if 
their  youth;  and  in  this  general  depravity  if 
manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pore  lelicMi 
is  no  where  more  strongly  incmcated.  Thi 
academies,  as  they  are  presumptuoosly  slyM, 
are  too  low  to  be  mentioned  :  and  ibni^ 
seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  uawaiv 
mind  with  Calvinism.  But  Elnglish  unifenK 
ties  render  their  students  virtuous,  at  leail  by 
excluding  all  opportunities  of  rice  :  and,  hv 
teaching  them  the  princij^es  of  the  chsra 
of  England,  confirm  them  in  thoae  ^  tm 
Christianity. 
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To  illustrato  one  thing  by  its  resemUaaes  Is 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popolar 
and  efficacious  art  of  instruction,  there  is,  ia- 
deed,  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  iriach 
any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  lOBr- 
thing  already  known  ;  and  a  mind  so  enlarftd 
by  contomplation  and  inquiry,  that  it  has  •!• 
ways  many  objects  within  its  view,  will  i 
be  Ions  without  some  near  and  familiar  ^ 
through  which  an  easy  transition  may  bsi 
to  truths  more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  diawi  br 
wit  and  curiosity,  some  are  literal  and  tm, 
as  between  poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  wUtk 
pursue  the  same  end,  by  the  operation  of  tka 
same  mental  faculties,  and  which  difier  oalyti 
the  one  represents  things  by  marks  pennaaat 
and  natural,  the  other  by  sifns  accidental  asd 
arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  mors  csdf 
and  generally  understood,  since  similitods  i 
form  is  immediately  perceived  ;  the  other  ii 
capable  of  conveying  more  ideas ;  for  mca 
have  thought  and  spoken  of  many  things  wlsdi 
they  do  not  see. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  IsDcdy, 
yet  these  have  sometimes  been  exteadsd  to 
many  particulars  of  resemblance  by  a  tackj 
concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance.  TW 
animal  body  is  composed  of  many  membeni 
united  under  the  direction  of  one  miad  ;  ssf 
number  of  individuals,  connected  for  sobi 
common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  bodr. 
From  his  participation  of  the  same  appd- 
lation  arose  the  comparison  of  the  body  ss- 
tural  and  body  politic,  of  which,  how  ftr»> 
ever  it  has  been  deduced,  no  end  has  hithals 
[been  found. 
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In  theie  imaginuy  similitudes,  the  same 
word  is  used  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  me- 
taphorieai  sense.  Thus  health,  ascribed  to 
Im  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sickness  ;  but 
ittributed  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary 
O  adversity.  These  parallels,  therefore,  have 
Bore  of  genius,  but  less  of  truth  ;  they  often 
ilease,  but  they  never  convince. 
Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  specidation  frequent- 
y  indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquain- 
ance,  who  bad  discovered,  the  qualities  re- 
lointe  to  conversation  are  very  exactly  repre* 
MBted  by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investigator,  is  a 
iqsor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  iuices, 
mmr  and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery, 

•  uie  proper  emblem  of^  vivacity  and  wit;  the 
icidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  fi^re  pun- 
pracy  of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure ; 
M^ar  is  the  natural  representative  of  luscious 
idnlation  and  gentle  complaisance ;  and  water 

•  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy  prattle,  inno- 
cent and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will 
wodnce  madness  rattier  than  merriment ;  and 
Bstead  of  quenching  thirst  will  inflame  the 
ilood.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
igitnliii  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent 
han  pleasing ;  everyone  shrinks  from  the  force 
»f  its  oppression,  the  company  sits  entranced 
md  overpowered ;  all  are  astonished  but  no- 
wdr  is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  senial  liquor  all  its 
lower  of  stimulating  the  palate.  Conversation 
voold  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence 
not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 


niickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension. 
S«t  acidi  unmixed  will  distort  the  face  and 
oiture  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has  no  other 
laalities  than  penetration  and  aspersity,  he 
vlioM  constant  employment  is  detection  and 
MBSure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and 
ipeaks  only  to  publish  them,  will  soon  be  dread- 
My  hated,  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  pleasing,  but 
t  cmnnot  long  be  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  meek- 
lon  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend  the 
bst  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless 
hej  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  quali- 
M8.  The  chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the 
Ute  of  other  substances ;  and  softness  of  be- 
lAvioar  in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
mighness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bit- 
•tness  of  unwelcome  truth. 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are 
iOOTeyed  the  particles  necessary  to  sustenance 
md  erowth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
lU  the  wants  of  life  ^nd  nature  are  supplied. 
nuifl  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted 
Vf  artless  and  easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by 
kncy,  nor  discoloured  by  affectation,  without 
Kther  the  harshness  of  satire,  or  the  luscious- 
MM  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein  of  lan- 
^Mge,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
•d^e  is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required 
lo  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of 
mother.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch 
rhich  can  be  used  alone,  ana  with  which  man 
i  eontant  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial 
PBBt.    Thm  while  we  only  desire  to  have  our 


ignorance  informed  we  are  most  delighted 
with  the  plainest  diction  j  and  it  is  only  in 
the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  call 
for  the  gratifications  of  wit  or  flattery. 

He  only  will  please  long,  who  by  tempering 
the  acidity  of  satire  with  the  sugar  of  civility, 
and  allaying  the  heat  of  wit  wim  the  frigidity 
of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true  punch  of 
conversation ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  dranil 
in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largefet 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion  will 
be  oftenest  welcome,  whose  talk  flows  out 
with  inoffensive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  in- 
sipidity. 


No.  35.]     Saturday,  Dec  16,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
If  it  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  be  basy, 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  ma, 
not  easy  to  convince  the  busy  tliat  it  is  better 
to  be  idle.  When  you  shall  despair  of  stimu- 
lating sluggishness  to  motion,  I  nope  you  will 
turn  your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  still- 
ing the  bustle  of  pernicious  activitv. 

1  am  the  unfortunate  hvsband  of  a  buyer  tf 
bargains.  My  wife  has  somewhere  heard  that 
a  good  housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  pur^ 
chase  when  it  is  wanted.  This  maxim  is  often 
in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She 
is  not  one  of  those  philosophical  talkers  that 
speculate  without  practice,  and  learn  senten- 
ces of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  is 
always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  she 
never  looks  into  a  broker's  shop  bu^jdhe  spies 
something  that  may  be  wanted  some  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door 
of  a  house  where  she  hears  goods  telling  by 
auction. 

Whatever  she  thinks  cheap  she  holds  it  the 
duty  of  an  economist  to  buy ;  m  consequence  of 
this  maxim,  we  are  encumbered  on  every  side 
with  useless  lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely 
creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chests  and 
boxes  that  surround  them.  The  carpenter  is 
employed  once  a  week  in  building  closets,  fix- 
ing  cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves ;  and  my 
house  has  the  appearance  of  a  ship  stored  for 
a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set 
her  on  fire  ;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emu- 
late her  laudable  frugality,  I  forbade  the  news- 
paper to  be  taken  any  longer ;  but  my  precau- 
tion is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or 
by  what  confederacy,  every  catalogue  of 
genuine  furniture  comes  to  her  hand,  every 
advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neighbours  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  sold  cheap  for 
ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the 
Siren's  song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no 
interest,  can  withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from 
which  she  always  returns  congatulating  her- 
self upon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain  ;  the  por- 
ter lays  down  his  burden  in  the  nail ;  she  dta- 
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playi  her  new  acquisitionB,  and  spends  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  contriving  where  they  shall 
be  put 

As  she  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  incom- 
plete, one  purchase  necessitates  another ;  she 
nas  twenty  feather-beds  more  than  she  can  use, 
and  a  late  sale  has  supplied  her  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  Witney  blankets,  a  large 
roll  of  linen  for  sheets,  and  five  quilts  for  every 
bed,  which  she  bought  because  the  seller  told 
her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his  hands  he  would 
let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habita- 
tion is  made  narrower  and  narrower  ;  the  din- 
ing-room is  so  crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner 
scarcely  can  be  served ;  the  parlour  is  decorated 
with  so  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not 
step  within  the  door ;  at  every  turn  of  the 
stairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the  windows  of 
the  upper  floors  are  darkened  that  shelves 
may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gratify  her  own  inclinations  without  opposing 
mine.  But  I,  who  am  idle,  am  luxurious,  and 
she  condemns  me  to  live  upon  salt  provision. 
She  knows  the  loss  of  buying  in  small  quanti- 
ties, we  have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ters of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat  is  tainted  be- 
fore it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown  away  because 
it  is  spoiled,  but  she  persists  in  her  system, 
and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny- 
worths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still 
erasping  at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which 
3iey  already  possess  ;  but  fron  this  failing  my 
charmer  is  free.  It  is  the  great  care  of  her 
life  that  the  pieces  of  beef  should  be  boiled 
in  the  order  m  which  they  are  bought ;  that 
the  second  bag  of  peas  should  not  be  opened 
till  the  first  were  eaten  ;  that  every  feather-bed 
shall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  carpets 
shoold  be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a 
month  and  brushed;  and  the  rolls  of  linen 
opened  now  and  then  before  the  fire.  She  is 
daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps  for  mice, 
and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by  fumi- 
gations to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs  a 
workman  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  six 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  five  jacks  that 
rust  in  the  garret ;  and  a  woman  in  the  next 
alley  that  lives  by  scouring  the  brass  and 
pewter  which  are  only  laid  up  to  tarnish  again. 
She  is  always  imagining  some  distant  time  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  accumulates ; 
she  has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot 
hang  up  in  her  house,  but  which  will  be  hand- 
some in  more  lofly  rooms  ;  and  pays  rent  for 
the  place  of  a  vast  copper  in  some  warehouse, 
because  when  we  live  m  the  country  we  shall 
brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married 
men  whom  I  consult  advise  me  to  have  pa- 
tience ;  but  some  old  bachelors  are  of  opinion, 
that  since  she  loves  sales  so  well,  she  should 
have  a  sale  of  her  own  ;  and  I  have,  I  think, 
resolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertise  an 
auction.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant 
Petbr  Plkmtt. 


No.  36.]    SATuaDAT,  Dec.  S3,  1756. 

The  ^at  differences  that  disturb  the  peace  ol 
mankmd  are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  Wt 
have  all  the  same  general  desires,  bnt  hov 
those  desires  shall  be  accomplished  wiQ  ior 
ever  be  disputed.  The  ultimate  purpose  ef 
government  is  temporal,  and  that  of  reiigioa 
IS  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto  we  agree  ;  but 
here  we  must  part  to  try  according  to  the  cod- 
less  varieties  of  passion  and  understandni^ 
comlnned  with  one  another,  every  posablt 
form  of  government,  and  every  imagiible 
tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitadt, 
applied  to  action  or  contemplation,  it  racrehf 
metaphorical ;  and  that  as  a  right  line  d^ 
scribes  the  shortest  passage  from  point  Is 
point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  dean 
by  the  fewest  means  ;  and  so  likewise  a  n|^ 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  troOi 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  piopoa* 
tions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  tratt, 
or  from  purpose  to  effect,  not  to  use  more  b> 
struments  where  fewer  will  be  sufficient,  mC 
to  move  by  wheels  and  levers  what  will  gift 
way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  ^eat  pnnf  tf  t 
healthful  and  vigorous  mind,  neitlwr  itefali 
with  healthful  ignorance,  nor  overbardeied 
with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  at* 
thing  80  much  the  characteristic  of  a  genioi,u 
to  do  common  things  in  an  ancommon  manner; 
like  Hudibras,  to  tell  the  clock  by  algelmi;  tr 
like  the  lady  in  Dr.  Young's  satires,  to  drisk 
tea  by  stratagem ;  to  quit  the  beaten  track  osljf 
because  it  is  Known,  and  take  a  new  path  hov 
ever  crooked  or  rough  because  the  8tfai(^ 
was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  speaks  and  writes  with  inteotli 

be  understood  ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  M 

he  that  understands  himself  might  convey  \m 

notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  undenlBod, 

he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired ;  but  wbeo  ooct 

he  begins  to  contrive  how  his  sentiments  mtj 

be  received,  not  with  most  ease  to  his  raAt, 

but  with  most  advantage  to  himself^  he  tha 

transfers    his    consideration    from    words  li 

sounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  ki 

grows  more  elegant  becomes  less  intelhfibia 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  d 

authors  whose  labours  counteract  themtehti; 

the  man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness,  wte 

diffuses  every  thought  through  so  many  divtm* 

ties  of  expression,  that  it  is  lost  like  water  iii 

mist;    the  ponderous  dictator  of   senteaeeiH 

whose  notions  are  delivered  in  the  lamp,  tad 

are  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more  wei<rfat  tkn 

use  ;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by  ei> 

amples  and    comparisons   what   was  cletdf 

seen  when  it  was  first  proposed  ;    and  tke 

stately  son  of  demonstration,  who  proves  wilfc 

mathematical  formality  what  no  man  has  je( 

pretended  to  doubt 

There  is  a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  knon^ 
not  that  the  masters  of  oratory  have  yet  feood 
a  name ;   a  style  by  which  the  most  evid«l 
truths  are  so  obscured,  that  they  can  no  lon^ 
be  perceived,  and  the  most  "     "'  - 
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ions  8o  disguised  that  they  cannot  he  known. 
Srery  other  kind  of  eloquence  is  the  dress  of 
ienae  ;  hut  this  is  the  mask  by  which  a  true 
iiaster  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it, 
hat  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  posi- 
ioQs,  if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he 
Miy  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  ac- 
[uaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its 
hief  intenUon  is  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  may 
«  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  effect  is 
o  cirive  away  the  reader  ;  or  it  may  be  distin- 
piished,  in  plain  English,  by  the  denomination 
if  the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror  than 
langer,  and  will  appear  less  formidable  a3  it  is 
iMMre  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant  that  two  and  two 
nakefour ;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
ad  is  able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of 
ifo,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
Miong  philosophers  who  fright  him  from  his 
ormer  knowledge,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is 
k  certain  aggregate  of  units  ;  that  all  numbers 
i«ing  only  the  repetition  of  an  unit,  which, 
hoti^h  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
IT  anginal  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomina- 
ion  assigned  toa  certain  number  of  such  repc- 
itiona.  The  only  danger  is,  lest,  when  he  nrst 
tears  these  dreadful  sounds,  the  pupil  should 
an  away ;  if  ho  has  but  the  courage  to  stay 
iO  the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  when  spc- 
«lation  has  done  its  worst,  two  and  two  still 
■a)ie  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  elo- 
poence  may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning 
liilid.  The  author  begins  by  declaring,  that 
'we  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now  are, 
laTe  been,  and  shall  be,  and  the  things  that 
tncCly  are."  In  this  position,  except  the  last 
lanse,  in  which  he  uses  something  of  the 
Ciholastic  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
^Tery  man  has  heard  and  imagines  himself  to 
LBOW.  But  who  would  not  believe  that  some 
ponderful  novelty  is  presented  to  his  intellect 
rhen  he  is  afterwards  told,  in  the  true  bugbear 
Qie,  that  "  the  ares,  in  the  former  sense,  are 
htlies  that  lie  between  the  have-beens  and  the 
k^iPbes.  The  havt'teens  are  things  that  are 
NUrt ;  the  shaU-bes  are  things  that  are  to  come ; 
lad  the  things  that  are,  in  the  latter  sense,  are 
liiiifs  that  nave  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor 
taiia  in  the  midst  of  such  as  are  before  them, 
»r  shall  be  afler  them.  The  things  that  have 
and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 
and  future.  Those  likewise  that  now  are 
mwe  moreover  place ;  that,  for  instance,  which 

•  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east,  that  which 

•  to  the  west'* 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange ;  but 
hoa^h  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey 
iiese  wonderful  sentences  again,  and  they 
rill  be  found  to  contain  nothmg  more,  than 
mtf  plain  truths,  which  till  this  author  arose 
IM  always  been  delivered  in  plain  language. 


ffob  37.]    Saturday,  Dec.  30,  1758. 

Fbosb  who  are  skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
Inparation  of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  is  erery 


where  to  be  found ;  and  that  not  only  its  pro- 
per ore  is  copiously  treasured  in  the  caverns  of 
the  earth,  but  that  its  particles  are  dispersed 
throughout  all  other  bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  com- 

[>rehend  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe,  I  be- 
ieve  it  would  be  found  invariably  true,  that 
Providence  has  given  that  in  greatest  plenty, 
which  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greatest 
use  ;  and  that  notliing  is  penuriously  imparted 
or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man,  of  which 
a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy  ac- 
ouisition,  would  increase  real  and  rational 
felicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  con- 
tributes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature, 
that  its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference 
between  savage  and  polished  life,  between  the 
state  of  him  that  slumbers  in  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  of 
a  rock  from  the  chillness  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be  har- 
dened into  saws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither  furnish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agri- 
culture, nor  weapons  of  defence ;  its  only  quality 
is  to  shine,  and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises 
from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  su- 
perfluities as  gold.  What  we  really  need  we 
may  readily  obtain ;  so  readily  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  has,  m  the  wanton- 
ness of  abundance,  confounded  natural  with 
artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessities  for 
the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with 
so  little  labour,  that  ^e  tediousness  of  idle 
time  cannot  otherwise  oe  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of 
our  needs  ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so 
frequent  and  distressful  in  civilized  nations, 
proceeds  often  from  that  change  of  manq|^ 
which  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes 
us  poor  only  when  we  want  necessaries  ;  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want 
of  superfluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys 
and  ornaments,  he  cried  out,  Soto  many  thingt 
are  here  which  1  do  not  need !  And  the  same  ex- 
clamation may  every  man  make  who  surveys 
the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.'  To 
dress  food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  me  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  stomach  is  sufficed. 
A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  se- 
curity require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificers 
to  carve  the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceilings. 
Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure :  but  tne  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  ele- 
gance. Com  grows  with  easy  culture  ;  the 
gardener's  experiments  are  only  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  axe  generally  necessary.  The  intercourse 
of  sodtty  IS  maintained  without  the  elegancoA 
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of  Ungvm^.  Figures,  criticiamB,  tnd  refine- 
ments, are  the  work  of  those  whom  idleness 
makes  weary  of  themselves.  The  commerce  of 
the  world  is  carried  on  by  easy  methods  of  com- 
putation. Subtility  and  study  are  required  only 
when  questions  are  invented  merely  to  puzzle, 
and  calculations  are  extended  to  show  the  skill 
of  the  calculator.  The  light  of  the  sun  is 
equally  beneficial  to  him  whose  eyes  tell  him 
that  it  moves,  and  to  him  whose  reason  pei> 
fuades  him  that  it  stands  still ;  and  plants 
grow  with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether  wc 
suppose  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries, 
we  shall  still  find  facility  concurring  with  use- 
fulness. No  man  needs  stay  to  be  virtuous  till 
the  moralists  have  determined  the  essence  of 
Tirtue ;  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  proxi- 
mate consequences,  though  the  general  and  ul* 
timate  reason  should  never  be  discovered.  Re- 
ligion may  regulate  the  life  of  him  to  whom  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown ;  and 
the  assertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however 
different  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  po- 
liter arts  or  abstruser  studies.  That  curiosity 
which  always  succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was 
undoubtedly  given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity 
which  our  present  state  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a 
preparative  for  some  better  mode  of  existence, 
which  shall  furnish  employment  for  the  whole 
soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to 
our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  gratefiilly  acknowledge  that  Goodness  which 

£ants  us  ease  at  a  cheaf  rate,  which  changes 
e  seasons  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold 
has  not  been  yet  examined,  and  gives  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  day  and  night  to  those  who  never 
marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered  the  constel- 
lations. 


No.  38.]      Saturday,  Jan.  6, 1759. 

SiNCB  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  confined  in  c^oals 
by  their  creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  nave 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twentr  thousand*  are  at  this  time  prisoners 
fbrddbt 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  suc- 
cessive parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were 
seen  together,  would  shake  us  with  emotion. 
A  debtor  is  draeged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  forgotten;  another  follows  him, 
and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion  ;  but 
when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity  rises  up  at 
once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable  beings, 
are  heard  all  groanine  in  unnecessary  misery, 
not  by  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake 
or  negligence  of  policy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity 
and  lament,  to  wonder  and  abhor  I 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehe- 


*  TUt  nnaaber  was  at  that  dme  eonfidendj  paUlshed , 
toot  tlM  aoilior  kas  staee  Itend  naaoo  to  qiiBrtnii  Dm 


mence :  we  live  in  an  a^  of  commerce  and  i 
putation ;  let  us  therefore  cooilj  inquire ' 
the  sum  of  evil  which  the  UDpnsonmeot  if 
debtors  brings  upon  our  country. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  eoapih 
tists,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  ml 
exceed  six  millions,  of  which  twenty  fhonnmi 
is  the  three  hundredth  part.  What  shall  we  i^ 
of  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  natioa,  tbit 
voluntarily  sacrifices  one  in  every  three  !■» 
dred  to  lingering  destruction  ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  ct 
tend  their  influence  to  many  ;  yet  if  we  eofr 
sider  the  effects  of  consanguini^  and  frifinilAia 
and  the  general  reciprocation  of  wants  aai 
benefits,  which  make  one  man  dearor  nece««f 
to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  thrf 
every  man  languishing  in  prison  gives  tm^ 
ble  of  some  kind  to  two  others  who  love  or  mtd 
him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we  m 
distress  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  4i 
whole  society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  daywkrt^ 
lost  by  the  inaction  and  consumed  in  theay* 
port  of  each  man  thus  chained  down  to  m¥ 
luntary  idleness,  the  public  loss  will  rise  hm 
year  to  three  hundred  thousand  pouadi;  ii 
ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  ovc» 
dilating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  best  ac^mi^ 
ed  with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  todm 
that  my  conjecture  is  too  near  the  troth,  whs 
I  suppose  that  the  corrosion  of  resentOMit,  At 
heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corruption  of  coiwl 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  aometiaii  d 
food,  the  contagion  of  diseases,  (Wnb  wM 
there  is  no  retreat,  and  the  se verity  oftfnA 
against  whom  there  can  be  no  reaistsnei^  m 
aU  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prison,  pita 
end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  km  d 
those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  ccziaom  ea» 
forts  of  human  life. 

Thas  perish  yearly  five  thousand  men,  99th 
borne  with  sorrow,  consumed  by  faouM^  ir 
putrified  by  filth  :  many  of  them  in  lbs  Ml 
vigorous  and  useful  part  of  life ;  ftr  4i 
thoughtless  and  imprudent  are  ooBMdh 
young,  and  the  active  and  busy  mrewtHAomm 

According  to  the  rule  ^nerally  reecive^ 
which  supposes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  jodfi 
the  race  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  resevrfil 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  woold  hcieW 
lieved  till  now,  that  of  every  English  gSMn* 
tion,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peiirii  ii 
our  gaols  !  that  in  every  century,  a  natioB«i> 
nent  for  science,  studious  of  commerM,  sil^ 
tious  of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  ii 
noisome  dungeons,  five  hundred  tfaonssBi  d 
its  inhabitants  ;  a  number  greater  thai  ht 
ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  fcyAi 
pestilence  and  sword  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  show  m  Ai 
value  of  the  number  which  we  thus  cootai 
to  be  useless  ;  in  the  re-establishmen^of  Ai 
trained  bands,  thirty  thousand  are 
as  a  force  sufficient  against  all 
While,  therefore,  we  detain  twenty 
in  prison,  we  shut  up  in  daiiuiess  aai 
ness  two-thirds  of  an  army  vrhidi 
judge  equal  to  the  defenea  of  ow  €aaioy> 
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Tlie  raonaitic  institutions  htTe  been  oden 
Uamed  as  tending  to  retard  the  increase  of 
Bimnkind.  And  perhaps  retirement  ougiit 
i\j  to  be  permitted,  except  to  those  whose 

Dployment  is  consistent   with   abstraction, 

ui  who,  though  solitary,  will  not  be  idle  :  to 
tbote  whom  infirmity  makes  useless  to  the 
commonwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid 
tfieir  due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  having 
liT«d  for  others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed 
to  live  for  themselves.  But  whatever  be  the 
eril  or  the  folly  of  these  retreats,  those  have 
DO  right  to  censure  them  whose  prisons  con- 
tain greater  numbers  than  the  monasteries  of 
Other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  and 
IcM  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ; 
to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness. 
than  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery ; 
to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous 
jpi«ty,  than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations 
to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil : 
tfiej  are  filled  with  every  corruption  which 
BOTcrtyand  wickedness  can  generate  between 
Oiem  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
ODormities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impu- 
dence of  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the 
malignity  of  despair.  In  a  prison,  the  awe  of 
the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the  law 
is  spent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
bluithes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the 
Bndacious  harden  the  audacious.  Every  one 
fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sen- 
sibility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the 
tttta  which  are  practised  on  himself;  and  gains 
the  kindness  ot  his  associates  by  similitude  of 
Manners. 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and 
others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It 
■Bay  be  hoped,  that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length 
take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and 
depravine  one  another ;  but,  if  there  be  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  shoidd  not  be 
femoved  in  our  age,  which  true  policy  has  en- 
mhtened  beyond  any  former  time,  let  those, 
lAoee  writings  from  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
£rom  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
Inlamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wanton- 
ness of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment, 
condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin  ;  till 
he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  and  find  m  riches  no  shelter 
from  contempt 

Sorely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in 
prison,  although  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deli- 
oerate  murder,  must  at  least  have  his  mind 
donded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers 
how  much  another  has  suffered  from  him ; 
when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus- 
band, or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  arc 
any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as 
to  rerolve  these  consequences  without  dread 
or  pity,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by 
Other  power,  for  I  write  only  to  human 
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Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


As  none  look  more  diligently  about  them  than 
tliose  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  no* 
thing,  I  suppose  it  has  not  escaped  your  cbsefw 
vation,  that  the  bracelet,  on  ornament  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  for  some  years  revived 
among  the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  net 
for  what  reason,  to  appear  rather  an  improve- 
ment than  invention.  The  bracelet  was  known 
in  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  it  was  formerly  only 
a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and 
showed  nothing  but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer ;  till  our  ladies,  by  carrying  pictures 
on  their  wrists,  made  their  ornaments  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  iudgment 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  j>roofs  that  mi^ht  be  given  of  the 
late  increase  of  female  erudition  ;  and  I  httft 
ofien  congratulated  myself  that  my  life  has 
happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  so 
much  of  human  felicity  depends,  have  ie«imed 
to  think  as  well  as  speak,  and  when  respect 
takes  possession  of  the  ear,  while  love  is  enters 
inff  at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that  even  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted 
wisest  who  do  not  yet  disdain  to  be  taught ; 
and  therefore,  I  shall  oflfer  a  few  hints  for  the 
completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread 
of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their 
husbands  or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I 
can  offer  nothing  mote  decent  or  more  proper. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  she  intends  at 
least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe- 
tual excitement  to  recollection  and  caution, 
whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid  her  with 
every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violation 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her 
bracelet. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  husband  to  solicit  very  earnestly  a  place 
on  the  bracelet.  If  his  image  be  not  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hans  it  on  the 
hand.  A  husband  encircled  with  diamoeds 
and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem,  but  will 
never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks,  himself 
most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  Wrful  of 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presence. 
The  joy  of  life  is  variety ;  the  tenderest  love 
requires  to  be  rekindled  by  intervals  of  ab- 
sence; and  fidelity  herself  will  be  wearied 
with  transferring  her  eye  only  firom  the  same 
man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every 
woman  is  known  by  her  dress.  Marriage  is 
rewarded  with  some  honourable  distinction 
which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp.  Some 
such  information  a  bracelet  might  afford.  The 
ladies  mi^ht  enrol  themselves  in  distinct 
classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  emblems  of 
their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  the  muses  in  a  erove  of  laurel ;  the 
housewife  may  show  Pene&pe  with  her  web ; 
the  votaress  of  a  single  life  may  carry  Ursula 
wilh  her  troop  of  virgins ;  the  ganestsr  may 
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have  Fortune  with  her  wheel ;  and  those  wo- 
men that  have  no  character  at  all,  may  display 
a  field  of  white  enamel,  as  imploring  help  to 
fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived 
most  animal  pleasures,  and  having  nothing  ra- 
tional to  put  in  their  place,  solace  with  cards 
the  loss  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and  the 
want  of  what  wisdom,  having  never  been 
courted,  has  never  given.  For  these,  I  know 
not  now  to  provide  a  proper  decoration.  They 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  gamesters: 
for  thou/^li  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play 
for  nothing,  and  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
haiard  or  the  reputation  of  skill.  They  neither 
love  nor  arc  loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  any  human  image  with  delight. 
Yet  though  they  despair  to  please,  they  always 
wish  to  he  fme,  and  therefore  cannot  be  with- 
out a  bracelet.  To  this  sisterhood  I  can  recom- 
mend nothing  more  likely  to  please  tliem  than 
the  kin^  of  clubs,  a  personage  very  comely 
and  majestic,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyes 
without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or 
future  party,  and  who  may  be  displayed  m  the 
act  of  dealing  with  grace  and  propriety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily 
introduced  into  general  use  is  a  small  convex 
mirror,  is  which  the  lady  may  see  herself  when- 
ever she  shall  lift  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  per- 
petual source  of  delight.  Other  ornaments 
are  of  use  only  in  public,  but  this  will  furnish 
gratifications  to  solitude.  This  will  show  a  face 
that  must  always  please  ;  she  who  is  followed 
by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  perpetual 
justification  of  the  public  voice  ;  and  she  who 
passes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  preju- 
dice to  her  own  eyes. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the 
bracelet  should  be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was 
in  former  ages  worn  by  heroes  in  battle ;  and 
as  modem  soldiers  are  always  distinguished 
by  splendour  of  dress,  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have 
spent  some  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets. 
There  is  no  passion  more  heroic  than  love  ;  and 
therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  sons  of 
England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with 
the  picture  of  a  woman  of  honour  bound  upon 
his  hand.  But  since  in  the  army,  as  every 
where  elte,  there  will  always  be  men  who  love 
nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince  who,  having  lost  a 
town,  ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning 
shouted  in  his  ear  till  it  should  be  recovered.  For 
the  same  purpose  I  think  the  prospect  of  Minor- 
ca might  be  properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  generals :  otliers  might  delight  their  coun- 
trymen, and  dignify  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Rochefort  as  it  appeared  to  them  at  sea :  and 
those  that  shall  return  from  the  conquest  of 
America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  of  Fron- 
tenac,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was 
taken  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Tom  Tot. 


No.40.]     Satuedat,  Jam.  80, 1759. 

The  practice  of  appending  to  the  namtiTai 
of  public  transactions  more  minute  and  d^ 
mestic  intelHgence,  and  iliUngthe  newspapen 
with  advertisements,  has  grown  up  by  ilov 
degrees  to  its  present  state. 

Genius  is  ahown  only  by  invention.  Tkt 
man  who  first  took  advantage  of  the  geaenl 
curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a  siege  or  battle^ 
to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the  kB«v- 
ledge  of  the  shop  where  the  best  pa&  ui 
powder  were  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedly  « 
man  of  great  sagacity  and  profound  skill  is 
the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had  ooct 
shown  the  way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him ;  vd 
every  man  now  knows  a  ready  method  of  ia> 
forming  the  public  of  all  that  he  desires  to  btf 
or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be  material  or  iiit» 
icctual ;  whether  he  makes  clothes,  or  teadKf 
the  mathematics;  whether  he  be  a  tutor  tkl 
wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  conunon  is  despised.  AdvcN 
tisements  are  now  so  numerous  that  thej  ut 
very  negligently  perused,  and  it  is  thereiiMt 
become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by  magsi* 
ficence  of  promises,  and  by  eloquences  soa^ 
times  sublime  and  sometimes  pathetic. 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  the  soul  of  anai> 
vertisement  f  remember  a  wath-ball  that  \atd 
a  quality  truly  wonderful — it  gave  an  exquiaii 
edge  to  the  razor.  And  there  are  now  to  bi 
sold,  "for  ready  money  only,  some  duvets ftr 
bed  coverings,  of  down,  beyond  compariioi^ 
superior  to  what  is  called  otter-down,  and  is* 
deed  such,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  bs 
here  set  forth. "  With  one  excellence  we  %n 
made  acquainted — "  it  is  warmer  than  (bur  or 
five  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one.  ** 

There  are  some,  however,  that  know  tM 
prejudice  of  mankind  in  favour  of  modest » 
centy.  The  vender  of  the  beautifying  flaid 
sells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  washes  awtj 
freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and  plumps  ths 
fiesh  :  and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhorrence  cf 
ostentation,  confesses,  Uiat  it  will  not "  restoit 
the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. " 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  must  havt 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  i^ 
members  the  zeal  shown  by  the  seller  of  the 
anodyne  necklace,  for  the  ease  and  safety  of 
poor  tootliing  infants,  and  the  afiection  wilk 
which  he  warned  every  mother,  that  *'ibi 
would  never  forgive  herselP'  if  her  inftii 
should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  aitfkr 
who  gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  aai 
dromedary,  so  many  specimen^  of  the  ffenniit 
sublime,  that  there  is  now  arrived  another  os^ 
ject  yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen,  *«  A  famoM 
Mohawk  Indian  warrior,  who  took  Dieskav 
the  French  general  prisoner,  dressed  in  tht 
same  manner  with  the  native  Indians  whM 
they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  paiota^ 
with  nis  scalping-knife,  tom-ax  and  all  olte 
implements ot  war!  a  sight  worthy  the  cvrioA* 
ty  of  every  true  Briton !  "  This  is  a  fsiy 
powerful  description :  but  a  critic  of  grsat  i»* 
finement  would  say,  that  it  conveys  ntkr 
horror  than  terror.    An  Indian,  diMtd  m  ki 
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m  to  war,  may  bring  company  together  ; 
if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  to:n- 


public  ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
suppress  it,  because  1  think  I  know  the  sen- 


TEMPERANCE    BATTLE    HYMN! 


II. 

Solo. —    Love  and  Truili  your  sword  and  shield, 
Cwod  your  leader  in  the  field, 
Wujit  aiid  Woo  aud  Death  mtist  yield — 
IIopo  resume  her  orowii ! 
CiroRio. —  Xohio  hand  in  mercy  strong, 

Swell  the  thrilling  patriot  sou|r ; 
Sttrnly  crush  tho  tyrant  Wrong — 
Fciirlt.':<M  of  his  frown ! 

III. 

Soi.o. —    liot  the  shont  of  triumph  rise, 
Till  tho  God  of  Ruin  flies- 
Till  the  last  poor  victim  dies — 
Dies  unwept — alone  I 
CnoKus. —   In  the  cause  of  mercy  strong, 

Drothem,  swell  the  patriot  song ; 
Sternly  crush  the  tyrant  Wrong — 
Bow  at  Virtue's  throu«- ! 

F.  M.  F. 
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I. 
Solo. —    Rise,  ye  sons  of  Freedom's  land ; 
Onward  march,  a  fearless  band. 
Strong  in  heart,  and  soul,  oud  hand,  >- 

Brothers  tried  and  brave ! 
f  JiiORLs.— •  In  the  cause  of  mercy  strong, 

•Swell  tho  sacred  patriot  eong ;  s 

Sternly  crush  the  tyrant  Wrong —  ' 

Free  the  trembling  slave  !  ~ 
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have  Fortune  wilh  b«r  wh.el ;  .nd  tho.o  wo- 1  No.40.I    S.tdbd.y,  J.«.  80, 17SS1. 
nicn  that  have  no  character  at  all,  may  display 


THE    OAUtE    OP    LOVEI 

Hu),  coiuc  of  Love,  thai  filtnt  cartli   wilh   light ! 

ForeTer  brightening  like  the  dawn  of  day. 
Mid  Ihe  dark  elouda  thy  radiance  glowuth   bright. 

And  gladnui  beamrth  an  iby  glarioiu  way. 


THE    FOUNTAIN    WAVE. 

I. 

O !  Ihe  apuUing  fonataiu  wave ! 

The  apaAliog  cryMal  fbnnlaio  ware ! 

What  ao  br%hl. 

On  mountaia  he^t, 

Ai  the  aparkling  fountain  wave ! 

Wine  hath  Jipa  of  rosy  red, 

Smitn  that  makB  tha  coward  Imvp. 
Rut  it«  victinia  oft  hare  plead 
>'ur  lhi>  apaiUine  fountain  wuii-. 
Come  to  (he  apring  like  crystal  gipainitig — 
Keek  the  wave  that  '*  merrily  beaniiu|r : 
The  iparkling  cryital  foaatain  wave  1 
The  orystal  cryalal  fountain  wave .' 

II. 
Qaafi*  Ihe  lilvcry  founlain  wave, 
The  lilvcry  atainlen  fouulain  wave  I 
Who  bath  MCD 
So  f(ur  a  queen, 
Ai  Ihe  aprile  of  the  fountain  wave  ! 
Wine  i)  clear  u  woiuan'a  eye. 

Bright  ai  gema  of  ocean  cave, — 
But  it  mokea  the  rev'ler  sigh 

For  the  Btainleaa  fonnlniii  wave ! 

Come  to  the  epring  like  crj'stal  gteaining — 

Seek  Ihe  wave  that  'a  merrily  bcanini;  I 

The  ailvcry  atainlen  fountain  wave  ! 

The  Btaiiileu,  alaiulcn  fouulain  wave. 
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A^  to  war,  may  bring  company  together  ; 
but  if  he  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  torn- 
az,  there  are  many  true  Britons  that  will  never 
he  persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  judges, 
that  the  salutary  sorrow  of  tragic  scenes  is 
too  soon  eflfaced  by  the  merriment  of  the  epi- 
logue ;  the  same  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  impioper  disposition  of  advertisements. 
7he  noblest  objects  may  be  so  associated  as  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and  drome- 
^ry  themselves  might  have  lost  much  of  their 
^b^ity  between  "  the  true  flower  of  mustard 
mnd  the  original  Daffy's  elixir  ; "  and  I  could 
Bot  but  feel  some  indignation,  when  I  found 
ttus  illustrious  Indian  warrior  immediately 
aacceeded  by  **a  fresh  parcel  of  Dublin  but- 
ter. »* 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  near  to 
perfection,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
mproTement  But  as  every  art  ought  to  be 
•zercised  in  due  subordination  to  the  public 
^ood,  I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral 
craeation  to  these  masters  of  the  public  ear, 
"Whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar 
«f  lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  ac- 
covnt  of  the  prizes  which  he  sold  last  year; 
•ad  whether  the  advertising  controvertists  do 
Dot  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any 
ttdeqnate  provocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about 
■tim|M  for  razors,  now  happily  subsided,  and  in 
the  altercation  which  at  present  subsists  con- 
cerning eau  de  luet  ? 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every 
wumn  to  speak  well  of  himself,  but  I  know  not 
why  he  should  assume  the  privilege  of  censur- 
iag  his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his  own 
virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others 
fiom  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excel- 
lence should  write  with  some  consciousness 
cf  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
cf  the  pubUc.  He  should  remember  that  his 
anme  is  to  stand  in  the  same  paper  with  those 
cf  the  kin^  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
^  snch  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  pos- 
terity. There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curio- 
lity  who  treasure  up  the  papers  of  the  day 
merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in 
tune  they  will  be  scarce.  When  these  col- 
lections shall  be  read  in  another  century,  how 
will  numberless  contradictions  be  reconciled  ; 
and  how  shall  fame  be  possibly  distributed 
aaong  the  tailors  and  boadice-makers  of  the 
present  age  ? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire 
tiiat  these  abuses  may  be  rectified  ;  but  such 
ii  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
li^^ht  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  suf- 
ficient care  or  due  qualifications. 


Ho.  41.]      Saturday,  Jam.  27,  1759. 

Tbb  following  letter  relates  to  an  afHiction 
pethape  n#  necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the 


public  ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
suppress  it,  because  I  think  I  know  the  sen- 
ttnicnts  to  be  sincere,  and  I  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  provide  for  this  day  any  other  enter- 
tainnment 

•At  tu  ttut'gquit  eri9,  miteri  qui  crude  poeta 

Creaidtrit  fletu  funera  dtgna  fuo, 
Hac  poatrema  tibi  ait  Jleudi  rausa^  fluatque 

Lenta  inoffenao  vitaque  moraque  gradu. 

Mr.  Idler, 
Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  which  life  forces  upon  our  obser- 
vation, such  is  the  absorption  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  re- 
signation of  our  reason  to  empty  hopes  of  fu- 
ture felicity,  or  such  our  unwillingness  to  fore- 
see what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity  comes 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach not  to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  light- 
ning intercepts  the  traveller  in  his  way.  The 
concussion  of  an  earthquake  heaps  the  ruins 
of  cities  upon  their  inhabitants.  But  other 
miseries  time  brings,  though  silently,  yet  vi- 
sibly, forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which  yet  ap- 
proach us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
away,  and  seize  us  unresisted,  because  we 
could  not  arm  ourselves  against  them  but  by 
setting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves 
which  must  sometime  be  found,  is  a  truth  which 
we  all  know,  but  which  all  neglect,  and  per- 
haps none  more  than  the  speculative  reasoner, 
whose  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whose 
eye  wanders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dances 
after  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself, 
and  who  examines  every  thing  rather  than 
his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays 
of  age  must  terminate  in  death  ;  yet  there  is 
no  man,  says  TuUy,  who  does  not  believe  that 
he  may  yet  live  another  year;  and  there  is 
none  who  docs  not,  upon  the  same  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  ; 
but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time  detected ;  the 
last  year,  the  last  day,  must  come.  1 1  has  come, 
and  is  past.  The  life  which  made  my  own  life 
pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixed,  to  whom  every  wish  and  endeavour 
tended,  is  a  state  of  dreary  desolation,  in 
which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  it- 
self, and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness  and  hor- 
ror. The  blameless  Hfc,  the  artless  tender- 
ness, the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  resigna- 
tion, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death, 
are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the 
loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be 
amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be 
recalled. 

These  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providence 
gradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  life. 
Other  evils  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hop^  maj 
mitigate  ;  but  irreparable  privation  leaves  no* 
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thing  to  exercise  resolution  or  flatter  expecta- 
tion.  The  dead  cannot  return,  and  nothing  is 
left  us  here  but  languishment  and  grief. 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  who- 
ever lives  long  must  outlive  those  whom  he 
loves  and  honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
our  present  existence,  that  life  must  one  time 
lose  it,  associations,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  must  walk  downward  to  the  grave 
alone  and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  interested  witness 
of  his  misfortunes  or  success. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel;  for 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man  ?  But 
what' is  success  to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy 
it  7  Happiness  is  not  found  in  self-contempla- 
tion :  it  is  perceived  only  when  it  is  reflected 
from  another. 

We  know  little  of  the  state  of  departed  souls, 
because  such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  a 
eood  life.  Reason  deserts  us  at  the  brink  of 
ue  grave,  and  can  give  no  farther  intelligence. 
Revelation  is  not  wholly  silent  "  There  is 
joy  in  the  angels  of  Heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth :"  and  surely  this  joy  is  not  in- 
communicable to  souls  disentangled  from  the 
body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation 
does  not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  may 
still  remain  ;  and  that  we  who  are  struggling 
with  sin,  sorrow,  and  infirmities,  may  have  our 
part  in  the  attention  and  kindness  of  those  who 
have  finished  their  course,  and  arc  now  receiv- 
ing their  reward. 

These  are  the  great  occasions  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  religion ;  when  we  have 
no  help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that 
we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  Power  ? 
and  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and 
haarts  when  we  consider  that  the  greatest  pow- 
er is  the  best  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted, 
does  not  seek  succour  in  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  The  pre- 
cepts of  Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to  endure 
what  the  laws  of  the  universe  make  necessary, 
may  silence,  but  not  content  us.  The  dictates 
of  Zeno,  who  commands  us  to  look  with  in-  I 


hath  rather  attempted  to  psiDt  •ome  po^Mi 
distress  than  really  feels  tne  evils  she  li«Me> 
scribed. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


There  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  tbooghi 
tainly  known  both  to  you  and  joar  predeeeiMi 
has  been  but  httle  taken  notice  ot  in  your  pii 
pers ;  I  mean  the  snares  that  the  bad  behaviov 
of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  vhkk 
their  children  are  to  tread  alxer  them;  and  as  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  the  shiiid 
for  virtue  as  well  as  the  glass  for  folly,  tkatli 
will  employ  his  leisure  hours  as  much  to  \m 
own  satisfaction,  in  waminjg  his  rrsdw 
against  a  danger,  as  in  laughmg  themotittf 
a  fashion :  for  this  reason  to  ask  admittaact 
for  my  story  in  your  paper,  though  it  has  i^ 
thing  to  recommend  it  but  truth,  and  lis 
honest  wish  of  warning  others  to  shim  Ihi 
track  which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at  latf  to 
ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who, 

always  lived  in  one  spot  in  the  country 

he  was  bom,  and  having  had  no  gented  ed» 

cation  himself,  thought  no  quahflcatioa  ia  tb 

world  desirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  ibrtnac^ 

and  no  learning  necessary  to  happiness botsad 

as  might  most  efiectually  teach  me  to  make  tb 

best  market  of  myself:  I  was  unfortnuatilj 

bom  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  my  i 

ther  took  care  to  flatter  me  ;  and  having,  wka 

very  young,  put  me  to  school  in  the  cooatiy, 

aflerwards  transplanted  me  to  another  in  tov% 

at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  where  his  iA» 

judged  fondness  let  me  remain  no  loneer  tbsi 

to  learn  just  enough  experience  to  convmcsai 

of  the  sordidness  of  his  views,  to  give  nc  ■ 

idea  of  perfections  which  my  present  sitoalifli 

will  never  suffer  me  to  reach,  and  to  teadi  ■§ 

sufficient  morals  to  dare  to  despise  what  is  bad^ 

though  it  be  in  a  father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  ki 

life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  county,  sad 

lived  with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  small  ^ 

lage,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county-lovi; 


difference  on  extemal  things,  may  dispose  us  to    where  I  mixed,  at  first  with  reluctance,  aoNtf 


conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it. 
Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  ra- 
tional tranquillity  in  the  prospect  of  our  own 
dissolution,  can  be  received  only  from  the 
promises  of  Him  in  whoso  hands  are  life  and 
death,  and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and 
better  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall  be 
filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stub- 
bornness, but  religion  only  can  give  patience. 

I  am,  &c. 


No.  49.]      SATuaoAT,  Fkb.  3,  1759. 


Thb  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  not 

wholly  unmentioned   by  the  Rambler.    The 

Spectator  has  also  a  letter  containing  a  case 

not  much  different     I  hope  my  correspon* 

dant^s  performance  is  more  an  efibrt  of  genius,  I 

tmn  mamoa  of  the  paasioiis ;  and  that  aha  |  thefolliasofa  iathar  to  acfaSd 


company  which,  though  I  never  despised,! 
could  not  approve,  as  they  were  brought  if 
with  other  inclinations  and  narrower  views  tkai 
my  own.  My  father  took  sreat  pains  to  ahsv 
me  every  where,  both  at  ms  own  house,  aad 
at  auch  public  diversioos  as  the  country  aflbid* 
ed  :  he  frequently  told  the  people  all  be  had 
was  for  his  daughter ;  took  care  to  repeat  tha 
civilities  I  had  recived  from  all  his  fnenda  ■ 
London ;  told  how  much  I  was  admired,  al 
his  little  ambition  could  suggest  to  set  ma  ■ 
a  stronger  light 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  aala^ai 
I  may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authab* 
t^,  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  piostili- 
tion.  I  look  on  myself  as  growing  cheaper  efsiy 
hour,  and  am  losing  all  that  honest  prida^  thtf 
modest  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  digaHf 
consists.  Nor  does  my  misfortune  stop  hers* 
though  many  would  be  too  eeneioas  to  iapali 
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her  abore  them ;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  most 
le  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices  with- 
exit  tacitly  allowmg  them,  and  at  last  consent- 
ing to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant 
is,  by  dcfirees  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of 
which  at  Brst  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common 
Opinion,  he  himself  must  very  well  know,  that 
Vices,  like  diseases,  are  oAen  hereditary ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the 
■MBoen,  as  the  other  poisons  the  springs  of 


Yet  this  thouffh  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my 
fether  deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very 
ehild  he  has  brought  into  the  world ;  he  suffers 
Ibs  house  to  be  the  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  irreligion :  who  seduces,  almost  in  my 
flight,  the  menial  servant,  converses  with  the 
woatitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife  !  Thus  I,  who 
wom  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was  taught  to 
think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscious  of 
•openor  charms,  am  excluded  from  society, 
through  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
■ly  father's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach. 
Is  a  parent,  who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who 
tnms  a  wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea,  without 
m  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast  ? 
Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors 
which  ought  to  have  opened  only  for  my  protec- 
tion 7  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
the  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not 
JDStly  say  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
tBto  ruin  7  But  though  a  parentis  power  is 
•ersened  froin  insult  and  violation  by  the  very 
words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine 
or  human,  forbid  me  to  remove  myself  from 
the  malignant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
tfonnd  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
hnpfovements,  and  makes  all  its  flowerets  fade; 
hot  to  whom  can  the  wretched,  can  the  depen- 
dent fly  7  For  me  to  fly  a  father's  house,  is  to 
he  a  beggar ;  I  have  only  one  comforter  amidst 
■ly  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me 
oppeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness  of  my  just  in- 
tentions, fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
19(0  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to 
Ihe  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you 
will  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper ;  and  as  your 
eoseys  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try, that  my  father  ma^read  my  story  there  ; 
MM,  if  not  for  his  own  sake  yet  for  mine,  spare 
lo  perpetuate  that  worst  of  calamities  to  me, 
the  loss  of  character,  from  which  all  his  dis- 
Moiiilstion  has  not  been  able  to  rescue  himself. 
T^  the  world.  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  virtue 
lo  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other 
Msrd  than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
that  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of'^  human  excellence  even  in  the  midst 
9i  temptations;  when  they  have  no  friend 
within,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indul- 
gence of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not 
~  in  on  the  plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it 


in  your  power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  hef 
father  to 

Perdita. 


No.  43.]     SiTURDAT,  Feb.  10,  1759. 

The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with 
respect  to  the  other  planets,  afford  much  em- 
ployment to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  tliat  no  other 
conformation  of  the  system  could  have  given 
such  commodious  distributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  lo  so 
great  a  part  of  &  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist, 
with  equal  reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particu* 
larly  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  being,  placed 
here  only  for  a  short  time,  whose  task  Is,  to  ad- 
vance himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution, 
and  activity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  a  man  are  such  as  hu- 
man nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and 
such  as  those  are  inclined  to  delay  who  yet  in- 
tend some  time  to  fufil  them.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance 
should  be  conteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of 
hesitation  wakened  into  resolve  ;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  should  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Wnatever  we  see  on  every 
side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flux 
of  life.  The  day  and  ni^ht  succeed  each  other, 
the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  ^ear,  the 
sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and 
sets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  ill 
form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  year  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of 
life.  The  morning  answers  to  the  spring,  and 
the  spring  to  chil&ood  and  youth  ;  the  noon 
corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an 
embl  em  of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  decliniuF  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  shows 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
tion are  benumbed  ;  and  the  winter  points  out 
the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes 
and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly, 
by  a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the 
change  of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  ob- 
jects. If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus 
silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistinniiish* 
able  uniformity,  we  should  never  mark  jts  sp- 
proaches  to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour 
were  like  another;  if  the  passage  of  the  sun  did 
not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change 
of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days 
and  years  would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts 
of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should 
never  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
should  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless 
of  ^e  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  with-- 
oot  power,  to  compiite  the  perioof  of  hft^  or  to 
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compare  the  time  which  is  already  lost  with 
that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked, 
that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds  of  passage, 
and  by  nations  who  have  raised  their  minds 
very  little  above  animal  instinct ;  there  are  hu- 
man beings  whose  language  does  not  supply 
them  with  words  by  which  they  can  number 
five,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not 
names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer  and 
winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  na- 
ture, however  forcible,  however  importunate, 
are  too  often  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark 
with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  appear 
to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  hfe. 
Every  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  ne- 

flects ;  every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which 
e  delays  to  combat 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and 
certain  often  surprise  us  like  unexpected  con- 
tinfi^encies.  We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet 
those  whom  we  leil  children,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The 
traveller  visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for 
merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness weaned  with  unsatisfactory  prosperity, 
retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects 
to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  compan- 
ions of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the 
fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  so  mis- 
chievous, let  it  be  every  man*s  study  to  exempt 
himself.  Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others 
happy,  make  haste  to  give  while  his  gifl  can  be 
enwyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of 
his  benefaction.  And  let  him,  who  purposes 
his  own  happiness,  reflect,  that  while  he  forms 
his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  "  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work !" 


No.  44.]     Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1759. 

Memory  is,  among  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  most  frequent 
use,  or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  in- 
cessant or  perpetual.  Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judg- 
ment and  ratiocination  suppose  somethin""  al- 
ready known,  and  draw  their  decisions  only 
from  experience.  Imagination  selects  ideas 
from  the  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varied  combinations. 
We  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or 
anticipations,  of  future  events,  but  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past. 

The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution  ;  by  one  imacres  are  accumulated, 
and  by  the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection 
is  always  the  employment  of  our  first  years  ; 
and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  advanc- 
tdage. 

To  eoUeet  and  repoait  the  yarioua  foniiB  of 


things,  is  far  the  moat  pleaaing  part  of  mrn^J 
occupation.  We  are  naturally  deliehtad  wn 
novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when  ul  that  wa 
see  is  new.  W  hen  first  we  enter  into  the  wofU, 
whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyea,  they  med 
Knowledge  with  Pleasure  at  her  aide ;  ewtn 
diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  upon  the  sooq 
neither  search  nor  labour  are  necessary ;  «t 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyo^ 
and  curiosity  is  gratified. 

Much  of  the  |Heasure  which  the  first  mmj 
of  the  world  afiords,  is  exhausted  before  we  in 
conscious  of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  comptn 
our  condition  with  some  other  poasible  itatt. 
We  have  therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of  ov 
earliest  discoveries ;  yet  we  all  remeniberatiBi 
when  nature  had  so  many  untasted  mtifica* 
tions,  that  every  excursion  gave  delight  wkkk 
can  now  be  found  no  longer,  when  the  noisicf 
a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  sonf  of  biidi^ 
or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  nil  the  at- 
tention, and  suspend  all  perception  of  thecwm 
of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  end ;  ve 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  thatm 
call  out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  «a> 
deavour  to  find  variety  in  booka  and  l^fe.  Bm 
study  is  laborious,  and  not  always  satisiactoij; 
and  conversation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  ple^ 
surcs ;  we  are  willing  to  learn  but  not  wil- 
ing to  be  taught ;  we  are  pained  by  ignoiaiH^ 
but  pained  yet  more  by  another's  knowledge 

From  the  vexation  oi  pupilage  men  rommM 
ly  set  themselves  free  about  the  middle  of  life, 
by  shutting  up  the  avenues  of  intel]i^nce,aiii 
resolving  to  rest  in  their  present  state;  ui 
they,  whose  ardourof  inquiry  continues  hMif% 
frnd  themselves  insensibly  forsaken  by  their ii* 
structors.  As  every  man  advances  in  lili^  thi 
proportion  between  those  that  are  ynnnif  r  nd 
that  are  older  than  himself,  ia  contrnwlf 
changing ;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  aceifeny 
finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that  ii* 
formation  which  he  once  expected  from  dMM 
that  went  before  him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memoiytif 
opened,  and  the  stores  of  accumulated  kasv^ 
led^e  are  displayed  by  vanity  or  benevoleaci^ 
or  m  honcpt  commerce  of  mutual  iateiML 
Every  man  wants  others,  and  is  therefbie  gW 
when  he  is  wanted  by  them.  And  as  fewnca 
will  endure  the  labour  of  intense  meditatiM 
without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned  eaeigh 
for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  seldom  ripdciafWBi 
af\cr  further  acquisitiofks. 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculatively 
tions  would  not  be  much  less  £an  thatof  nis- 
ing  them,  if  they  could  be  kept  pan  mt 
un mingled  with  the  passage  of  life ;  batnefc 
is  the  necessary  concatention  of  onr  thoogte^ 
that  good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  wSa  m 
pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with  pain.  Emy 
revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time,  when  soa»> 
thing  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  lost,  when  MM 
hope  was  yet  not  blasted,  when  some  pnrpots 
had  yet  not  languished  into  sluggishneMoris- 
difference. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  mora  rtnAam 
than  comforts,  or,  what  is  in  the  evtot  j 
same,  that  eril  niakes  deeper 
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flMid,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  review  the 
Sue  ]>a8t  without  heaviness  of  heart.  He  re- 
members man  J  calamities  incurred  by  folly, 
many  oppotunities  lost  by  ncgWsence.  The 
■hades  oi  the  dead  rise  up  before  nim ;  and  he 
laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  part- 
ners of  his  amusements,  the  assistants  of  his 
labours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  snatched 
away. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  Themistoclcs  of 
teaching  him  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forge^ 
Hdness.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunted  by 
phantoms  of  misery  which  he  was  unable  to 
■oppress,  and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his 
thoughts  with  some  oblivious  antidote.  In 
this  we  all  resemble  one  another :  the  hero 
and  the  sage  are  like  vulvar  mortals,  overbur- 
dened b^  the  weight  of  Dfe ;  all  shrink  from 
recollection,  and  ui  wish  for  an  art  of  forget- 
lidness. 


Ifo.  45.]     Saturdat,  Feb.  24,  1758. 


is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  ex- 
arted  to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  ;  a  de- 
sire to  be  praised  for  superior  acuteness  disco- 
vered only  in  the  degradation  of  their  species, 
or  oensnre  of  their  country. 

Defamation  is  sufficiently  copious.  The  gen- 
ankl  lampooner  of  mankind  my  find  long  exer- 
ctae  for  his  leal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature, 
•he  Tezatious  of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and 
the  corruptions  of  practice.  But  fiction  is  easi- 
ar  dian  discernment ;  and  most  of  these  writers 
■pare  themselves  the  labour  of  inc^uiry,  and  ex- 
haoet  their  virulence  upon  imaginary  crimes, 
which,  as  they  never  existed  can  never  be 


That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement 
amonff  the  English  for  many  other  works  than 
portraits,  has  been  imputed  to  national  selHsh- 
■eas.  'Tis  vain,  says  the  satirist,  to  set  before 
any  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscapes,  or  the 
hooee  of  history;  nature  and  antiquity  are 
■otfainff  in  bis  eye;  he  has  no  value  but  for 
himsell,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 


Whoeyer  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture 
moat  deriye  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of 
another.  Every  man  is  always  present  to  him- 
self, and  has,  therefore,  little  need  of  his  own 
reaemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
IS  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such 
■tide  is  more  laudable  than  that,  by  which  pa- 
laces are  covered  with  pictures,  that,  however 
aicellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor 
excite  it 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pic- 
tares  ;  and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
often  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  bis  subject  But 
it  ii  in  painting  as  in  life,  what  is  greatest  is 
not  always  best  I  should  frieye  to  see  Rey- 
tnkilbr  to  heroes  ana  to  goddesses,  to 


empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  art 
which  is  now  employed  in  diffusing  friendship, 
in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  the  affec- 
tions of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation,  great  and  opulent,  there  is 
room,  and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like 
that  of  painting  through  all  its  diversities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  now  offered 
for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest 
emulation,  and  give  beginning  to  an  English 
school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event 
that  can  be  efiicaciously  represented  by  a 
painter. 

He  must  have  an  action  not  successive,  but 
instantaneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a 
single  moment.  For  this  reason  the  death  of 
Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  the 
first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very 
glittering  ideas  ;  the  gloomy  mountain  over^ 
hanging  the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  some 
benaing  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from  the 
root  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which 
he  sends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  gar- 
ment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  may  be  displayed :  the  death  of 
Lycas  whi  rled  from  the  promontory ;  the  gigan- 
tic presence  of  Philoctetes ;  the  blaze  ot  the 
fatal  pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  grief 
and  terror  from  the  sky. 

All  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not 
compose  a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be 
united  in  a  single  moment  Hercules  must 
have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed 
Lycas  into  the  air  at  another ;  he  must  first 
tear  up  the  trees,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the 
pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  dis- 
tinct There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which 
cannot  be  read  without  strong  emotions.  A 
Trojan  prince,  seized  by  Achilles  in  the  battle, 
falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  supplicates 
for  life.  "  How  can  a  wretch  hke  thee,"  says 
the  haughty  Greek,  "intreat  to  live  when  thou 
knowest  that  the  time  must  come  when  Achilles 
is  to  die  ?"  This  cannot  be  painted,  because  no 
peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposition  can  so  sup- 
ply the  place  of  language  as  to  impiess  too 
sentiment. 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  exciteo 
passions,  and  different  passions  in  the  several 
actors  or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in 
the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse 
is  of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurse 
mingled  with  joy ;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by 
prudence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude  ;  and  the 
distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  is 
found  ;  all  concur  to  complete  the  subject  But 
the  picture,  having  only  two  figures,  will  want 
variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished 
by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of 
gladness  and  grief  in  the  face  of  the  messenger 
who  brings  his  dying  general  an  account  of 
the  victory  ;  the  various  passions  of  the  atten- 
dants ;  the  sublimity  of  composure  in  the  hay 
ro,  while  the  dart  is  by  his  own  commsiwF 
drawn  from  his  side,  and  the  ftint  gleam  of 
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Mtiffaction  that  diffuset  itself  over  the  languor 
of  death,  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  employed  upon  them. 

If  the  design  were  not  too  multifarious  and 
extensive,  I  should  wish  that  our  painters 
would  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment by  Cromwell.  The  point  of  time  may 
be  chosen  when  Cromwell  looked  round  the 
Pandaemonium  with  contempt,  ordered  the 
bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and  Harrison  laid 
hands  on  the  speaker  to  drag  him  from  the 
chair. 

The  various  appearances  which  ra^e,  and  ter- 
ror, and  astonishment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit 
in  the  faces  of  that  hateful  assembly,  of  whom 
the  principal  persons  may  be  faithfully  drawn 
from  portraits  or  prints  ;  the  irresolute  repug- 
nance of  some,  the  hypocritical  submission  of 
oUiers,  the  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the 
rugffed  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  ieiir  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
•ome  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  ir- 
resistible instruction. 


No.  46.]  Saturday,  MAacH  3,  1759. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  Betty  Broom,  to  represent  the  miseries  which 
I  suffer  from  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it 
may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who 
converse  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  lee  them 
only  in  their  public  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I 
mm  the  more  inclined,  because  if  I  do  not  com- 
plain to  you,  I  must  burst  in  silence  ;  for  my 
mistress  has  teased  me,  and  teased  me  till  I 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live  in  com- 
mon services  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places ;  but  wo  that  live  with 
great  ladies,  if  we  once  offend  them,  have 
nothing  left  but  to  return  into  the  country. 

I  am  waiting  maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the 
best  company,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fa- 
shionable resort  I  am  envied  by  all  the  maids 
in  the  square,  for  few  countesses  leave  off  so 
many  clothes  as  my  mistress,  and  nobody  shares 
with  me  ;  so  that  I  supply  two  families  in  the 
country  with  finery  for  the  assizes  and  horse- 
races, besides  what  I  wear  myself.  The  stew- 
ard and  house-keeper  have  joined  against  me  to 
procure  my  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own ;  but  their  designs  are 
found  out  by  my  lady,  who  says  I  need  not  fear 
them,  for  she  will  never  have  doM  dies  about 
her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that 
I  am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented 
with  my  lot  But  I  will  tell  you.  My  lady 
has  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders  any 
thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp 
^rl  that  can  take  a  hint 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has 

tnj  thing  to  hint  which  she  is  ashamed  to 

Jfiak  at  len^;  for  none  can  have  greater 

puitj  of  Mntunrati  or  rectitnde  of  intentioii. 


She  has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  nothuig  wffl  ihi 
tell.  She  always  gives  her  directiooa  obb^ 
and  allusively,  by  the  mention  of  aoaMCki^ 
relative  or  consequential,  withoat  any  elksr 
purpose  than  to  exercise  my  acoteiieM  aal 
her  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style 
otherwise  than  by  examples.  One  night,  wboi 
she  had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  bt 
dressed,  "  Molly,"  said  she,  **  the  ladies  an 
all  to  be  at  court  to-night  in  white  apraas." 
When  she  means  that  I  should  send  to  oid« 
the  chair,  she  says,  "  I  think  the  streets  sn 
clean  I  may  venture  to  walk.'*  When  ihs 
would  have  something  put  into  its  place, 
bids  me  **  lay  it  on  the  floor.**  If  she 
have  me  snim  the  candles,  she  asks,  ** 
ther  I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's  ?**  If 
she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  she  talks  if 
the  benefit  of  abstinence.  If  any  nesdh 
work  is  forgotten,  she  supposes  that  I  ban 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  piicking  hm 
finger. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  cveiy 
things  past  from  a  single  word.  If  she  wan 
her  nead  from  the  milliner  she  only  mjt, 
"  Molly,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape.*'  If  she  wedi 
have  the  mantua-maker  sent  (or,  she  remaikt 
that  **  Mr.  Taffety,  the  mercer,  was  here  lait 
week."  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  tks 
first  time  she  was  abroad  all-day  I  should  chssM 
her  a  new  set  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china-shop ; 
of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  shs  wu 
going  down  stairs,  by  saying,  **  You  cant fiid 
your  way  now  to  Pall-MalL** 

All  this  would  not  vex  me,  if,  by  increanf 
my  trouble,  she  spared  her  own ;  but,  dstf 
Mr.  Idler,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  sajr  coffee-ea% 
as  Pall-Mall  7  and  to  tell  me  in  plain  wotds  whI 
I  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  dons^  sf  li 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  ii^ 
ing  hints,  and  mine  with  that  of 
in?  them  7 

When  first  I  came  to  this  lady«  I  had 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now  ;  for  she  hu 
many  books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read;  M 
that  of  late  I  have  seldom  missed  hermeaDiiC* 
but  when  she  first  took  me  I  was  an  igMMt 
irl ;  and  she,  who,  as  is  very  commoB,  eM^ 
ounded  want  of  knowledge  with  want  ef  i» 
derstanding,  began  once  to  despair  of  I 
me  to  any  thing,  because,  when  I  came  ii 
chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she  asked  wMf 
"  Whether  we  lived  in  Zembla ;»  and  I  dii  M( 
guess  the  meaning  of  inquiry,  but  modcidy 
answered  that  I  could  not  tell.  She  had  hi^ 
pened  to  ring  once  when  I  6id  not  hcarbi^ 
and  meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  cooiAy 
where  sounds  are  said  to  be  congealed  by  io 
frost 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  bv  hssi 
she  began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Mednsa  a* 
snakes,  and  **men  turned  into  atone,  aiid  i 
that,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  let  i 
mistresses  be  Gorgons."    I  looked 
half  frightened,  and  quite  bewildered;  t3l  ^ 
last,  finding  that  her  literature  was 
away  upon  me,  she  bid  me,  witli  gnaX 
mence,  reach  the  curlin^irons. 

ItisBotyiiliiml  iimui  iud|§nMii%Mii  Ifc 
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ijkmi  I  discover,  in  these  artifices  of  vexation, 
#0inethin^  worse  than  foppery  or  caprice  ;  a 
mean  dehght  in  superiority,  which  knows  itself 
in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  cruel 
pleasure  m  seeing  the  perplexity  of  a  mind 
obliged  to  find  what  is  studiously  concealed, 
and  a^  mean  indulgence  of  petty  malevolence 
in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and  very 
often  of  inevitable  failings.  When,  beyond 
ker  expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning  I 
can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment 
i^pread  over  her  face  ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour,  by 
understanding  her  when  she  means  to  pua> 
lie  me. 

This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my 
sagacity.  When  she  went  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  she  said  nothing  but "  Molly,  you  know/' 
and  hastened  to  her  chariot  What  I  am  to 
know  is  yet  a  secret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know 
before  she  comes  back,  what  I  have  yet  no 
means  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my  duU 
nese  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties 
neceesary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 
perhaps  give  the  next  gown  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOLLT  CluiCK. 


No^  47.]  SATUaDAT,  March  10,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Ma.  Idler, 
1  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and 
eannot  but  think  that  my  case  may  deserve 
•qnal  compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have 
"hien  represented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  husband  within  three  months 
•Iter  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  we 
pot  oar  money  together,  and  furnished  a  large 
mbd  splendid  shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five 
joan  tod  a  half  diligent  and  civiL  The  notice 
"wliich  euriosity  or  kindness  commonly  bestows 
on  beginners,  was  continued  by  confidence  and 
••teem  ;  one  customer,  pleased  with  his  treat- 
inent  and  his  bargain  recommended  another  ; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
■Doming  to  night 

Thus  every  day  increased  our  wealth  and  our 
reputation.  My  husband  was  often  invited  to 
dinner  openly  on  tlie  Exchange  by  hundred- 
tfaoasand-pounds  men ;  and  whenever  I  went 
to  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen 
made  me  low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up 
oar  notes  before  the  day,  and  made  all  conside- 
xable  payments  by  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  my  condition  ;  for  what 
liappmess  can  be  greater  than  that  of  growing 
mrery  day  richer  and  richer  7  I  will  not  deny 
that,  imagining  myself  likely  to  be  in  a  short 
time  the  ^erifPs  lady,  I  broke  ofi*  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  my  neighbours ;  and  advis- 
.•d  my  husband  to  keep  good  company,  and 
not  to  be  aeen  with  men  mat  were  worth  no- 
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In  time  he  found  that  ale  disagreed  with  hla 
constitution,  and  went  every  nignt  to  drink  his 
pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of 
critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  meiits  of  the 
difiercnt  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idle 
fellows  he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  at  first 
he  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ;  for  he  owned, 
that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing, and  that,  while  his  companions  would  let 
him  alone,  he  was  commonly. thinking  on  hie 
last  bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again 
and  again,  though  I  often  told  him  that  t£ree 
shillings  were  thrown  away ;  at  last  he  grew 
uneasy  if  he  missed  anight,  and  importuned  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth ;  and,  when  I  came  home, 
told  liim,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and 
women  make  themselves  such  fools,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they 
were  as  much  awake  as  those  that  looked  at 
them.  He  told  me  that  I  must  get  higher 
notions,  and  that  a  play  was  the  most  rational 
of  all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  tore- 
lax  the  mind  af\er  the  business  of^  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  players ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  very 
frequently  treated  them  with  suppers ;  for 
which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  moriiing 
hours  in  the  same  folly,  and  wajs  for  one  winter 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  pn  the  rehear- 
sals ;  but  of  this  species  of  idleness  he  grew 
weary,. ind  said,  that  the  play  was  noUung 
without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evening 
increased  ;  he  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five 
shillings  a  night  to  sit  in  the  boxes  {  he  wont 
sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the  green- 
room where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  assembled; 
and,  when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing 
for  two  or  three  days  but  repeat  their  jests^  or 
tell  their  disputesd 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing 
but  the  play-house  :  he  invites,  three  times  a 
week,  one  or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of 
the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning  is  to 
read  the  play-bills ;  and,  if  he  remembers  anr 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  represented, 
walks  about  the  sliop,  repeating  them  so  loud, 
and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that  the  pas- 
seno^ers  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatest  pleasure,  when  I  married  him, 
was  to  near  the  situation  of  his  shop  commend- 
ed, and  to  be  told  how  many  estates  have  been 
got  in  it  by  the  same  trade ;  but  of  late  he  grows 
peevish  at  any  mentioaof  business,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks 
like  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned 
another  language,  and  speaks  in  such  a  strain 
that  his  neighbours  cannot  understand  him. 
If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing 
to  hear,  he  will  complain  that  he  has  been 
excrutiated  with  unmeaning  verbosity ;  he 
laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  friends  for  their 
tameness  of  expression,  an4  often  declapii 
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himself  weary  of  attending  to  the  minuiuz  of 
a  shop. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a 
Dook,  for  of  late  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  the  way. 
Since  one  of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  tragic  poetry,  he  has  locked  himself 
m  an  upper  room  six  or  seven  hours  a  day ;  and, 
when  I  carry  him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  sign- 
ed, I  hear  him  talking  vehemently  to  himself, 
sometimes  of  love  and  beauty,  sometimes  of 
friendship  and  virtue,  but  more  frequently  of 
liberty  and  his  country. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what 
to  think  01  a  shopkeeper  who  is  incessantly 
talking  about  liberty ;  a  word  which,  since  his 
acquaintance  with  polite  life,  my  husband  has 
always  in  his  mouth ;  he  is,  on  all  occasions, 
afraid  of  our  Uberty,  and  declares  his  resolution 
to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What  can  the  man 
mean  7  I  am  sure  he  has  hberty  enough — ^it 
were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  was 
lessened. 

He  has  a  friend  whom  he  calls  a  critic,  that 
comes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing. 
This  critic  tells  him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  ir- 
regular, but  that  some  detached  scenes  will 
shine  prodigiously,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
Bombulus  he  is  wonderfully  great  My  scrib- 
bler then  squeezes  his  hand,  calls  him  the  best 
of  friends,  thanks  him  for  his  sincerity,  and  tells 
him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  seldom  parts  with  his  dear 
friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and 
am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days 

By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is 
lessened,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that 
my  husband's  honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  ad- 
yanced,  for  he  seem  to  be  always  the  lowest  of 
the  company,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion 
till  the  rest  have  spoken.  When  he  was  behind 
his  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk,  active,  and  jo- 
cular, like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the  face ; 
but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  timorous  and 
awkward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own 
*  table.     Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you 
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To  do  nothing  every  man  is  ashamed ; 
do  much  almost  every  man  is  unwilling  or 
Innmnerable  expedients  have  therefore 
invented  to  produce  motion  without  labour, 
employment  without  solicitude.     The  grt 

f>art  Of  those  whom  the  kindness  of  fortune 
eft  to  their  own  direction,  and  whom  want 
not  keep  chained  to  the  counter  or  the  pL 
play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows  of 
ness,  and  know  not  at  last  what  they  have 
doing. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  d 
nations.     Some  are  seen  at  every  auction 
out  intention  to  purchase  ,•  others  appear 
tually  at  the  Exchange,  though  they  are  k 
there  only  by  their  faces.     Some  are  alwi 
making  parties  to  visit  collections  for 
they  have  no  taste  j  and  some  neglect 
pleasure  and  every  duty  to  hear  questions, 
which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in 
liament 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous 
in  the  distress  which  they  imagine  the 
to  feel,  from  some  accidental  intemiptiot 
those  empty  pursuits.   A  tiger  newly  impii«»|  t  r= 
ed  is  indeed  more  formidable,  but  not  more» 
gry,  than  Jack  Tulip  withheld  from  a  floiMd 
least,  or  Tom  Distich  hindered  from  seeing  tk 
first  representation  of  a  play. 

As  pohtical  affairs  are  the  highest  and  md 
extensive  of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimicofi 
politician  is  more  busy  and  important  than  uj 
other  trifler.    Monsieur  le  Noir,  a  manwh% 
witiiout  property  or  importance  in  any  con* 
of  the  earth,  has,  in  tlie  present  confusioatf 
the  world,  declared  himself  a  steady  adheittl 
to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  by  a  wait 
that  keeps  back  the  packet  boat,  and  still  mm 
miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  fth 
vateer  caught  in  his  cruise ;  he   knows  «d 
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can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element 
Tell  him,  that  his  wit  will  never  make  him 
rich,  but  that  there  are  places  where  riches  will 
alwayi  make  a  wit 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Deborab  Ginger. 


No.  48.]   Saturday,  March  17,  1759. 

There  is  no  kind  of  idleness,  by  which  we  are 
80  easily  seduced  as  that  which'dignifies  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business,  and  by  making 
the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has  something  to  do 
which  must  not  be  neglected,  keeps  him  m  per- 
petual agitation,  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from 
place  to  place. 

He  that  sits  still  or  reposes  himself  upon  a 
couch,  no  more  deceives  himself  than  he  de- 
ceives others  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, and  has  no  other  solace  of  his  insigni- 
6e«nce  than  the  resolution,  which  the  lazy 
faduriy  make,  of  changing  bu  mode  of  life. 


that  nothing  can  be  done  or  said  by  hnivkicl 
can  produce  any  effect  but  that  of  lH||^ito^ 
that  he  can  neither  hasten  or  retard  good  m 
evil,  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have  scaicek 
any  partakers  ;  yet  such  is  his  zeal,  and  sin 
his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  barefooted  li 
Gravesend,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  first  tkt 
the  English  had  lost  a  tender,  and  would  nil 
out  to  meet  every  mail  from  the  continent  if  ki 
might  be  permitted  to  open  it 

Learning  is  generally  confessed  to  be  dsfr 
rable,  and  there  are  some  who  fancy  thenuehM 
always  busy  in  acquiring  it.  Of  these  ante* 
latory  students,  one  of  the  most  busy  is  mf 
friend  Tom  Restless. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  bmb  d 
knowledge,  but  he  does  not  care  to  spend  mock 
time  among  authors ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  tbl 
few  books  deserve  the  labour  of  perusal,  tiMl 
they  give  the  mind  an  unfashionable  cast,  aai 
destroy  that  freedom  of  thought  and  easinessof 
manners  indispensably  requisite  to  acceptanee 
in  the  world.  Tom  has  therefore  found  ano- 
ther way  to  wisdom.  When  he  rises  he  goe» 
into  a  cofiee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  near  is 
men  whom  he  takes  to  be  reasoners  as  to  hetr 
their  discourse,  and  endeavours  to  remeoiber 
something  which,  when  it  has  been  strained 
through  Tom's  head,  is  so  near  nothing,  that 
what  It  once  was  cannot  be  dieooTerad.  Tbm 
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t^arriet  ronnd  from  friend  to  friend  through 
;le  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what  each  says 
the  question,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner 
ly  a  little  himself;  and,  as  every  great  go- 
relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets 
some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 
talk  so  wisely. 
*  ^  At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  liis 
^  *yfc^llects ;  he  always  nms  to  a  disputing  soci^- 
"^I^Jf,  or  a  speaking  club,  where  he  half  hears 
^viiat,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  ho  would  but 
^jifcaJf  understand ;  goes  home  pleased  with  the 
^"Consciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  lies  down 
^^yhJl  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morning  empty 
^^a  before. 

^•N"©.  49.]    Saturday,  March  24,  1759. 


8UPPED  three  nights  a^^o  with  my  friend  Will 
lanrel.  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take 
•4*^  journey  into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has 
^^jjjtiBt  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  pa- 
^■^Icnt  hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as 
*?*?.  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  disburdening 
^^Aimaelf  by  a  minute  relation  of  the  casualties 
^*  •f  his  expedition. 

*•  Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  re- 
turn with  nothing  to  tell.  Ho  has  a  story  of 
^>  kia  travels,  which  will  strike  a  home-bred  citi- 
S^  Ben  with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered  so 
5^  «ften  the  extremes  of  terror  and  joy,  that  he  is 
^■t  in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever  again  expose 
^  either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger  and  fa- 
^b  tiffue. 

-^  When  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright 
^,  and  a  fair  day  was  promised.  But  Will  is  bom 
4ai  to  struggle  with  difficulties.  That  happened  to 
i^  lum,  which  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  happened 
^  Id  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
i^  ten  ttifef  it  began  to  rain.  What  course  was 
li  lo  be  taken  7  His  soul  disdained  to  turn  back. 
1 1  JBe  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia  might  have 
^  i  ^ne ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up  his  cape, 
^  and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by  the 
^  aloical  consolation,  that  whatever  is  violent 
will  be  short 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried ;  at  the 
^stance  of  about  half  a  mile  he  saw  an  inn, 
irhich  he  entered  wet  and  weary,  and  found 
•civil  treatment  and  proper  refreshment  After 
41  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad, 
.«nd  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for  his  horse, 
«nd  passed  the  first  stage  without  any  other 
memorable  accident 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved 
by  pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great 
undertakings  require  must  be  maintained  by 
copious  nutriment ;  he  therefore  ordered  him- 
self an  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of 
claret,  and  passed  the  beginning  of  the  night 
in  sound  sleep ;  but,  wakmg  before  light,  was 
forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  bv 
M.  shower  beating  against  his  windows  with 
such  violence  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  When  he  arose,  he  found  what  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  country  was  underwater.  He 
joined  himself,  however,  to  a  company  that 
iras  travelling  the  same  way,  and  came  safely 
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I  to  the  place  of  dinnery  though  every  step  of  bis 
horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 
In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  com- 
pany, ho  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many 
collections  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  guess  the  depth,  and  which  he  now 
cannot  review  without  some  censure  of  his 
own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  he 
must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at 
his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what 
others  undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as 
tenderly  educated,  and  have  as  acute  sensa- 
tions as  themselves.  My  friend  was  now  to 
lodge  the  second  night  almost  fifty  miles  from 
home,  in  a  house  which  he  never  had  seen 
before,  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
he  shomd  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but 
seeing  an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode 
resolutely  into  the  yard ;  and  knowing  that  re- 
spect is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed, 
delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  hostler  with 
spirit,  and  entcnng  the  house  called  vigorously 
about  him. 

On  the  tliird  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr. 
Marvel.  His  troubles  and  his  dangers  were 
now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other  man  ever  to 
encounter.  The  ways  were  less  frequented, 
and  the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  He 
rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through  mire  and 
water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two  miles 
together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a 
word.  He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round 
upon  the  dreary  region,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscured 
by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  inundations, 
he  did  for  some  time  suflfer  melancholy  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  and  wished  himself  again  safe 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  which  was  to 
consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  the 
same  distress,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  with 
him,  he  should  have  suffered  more  than  for 
himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to 
consider  how  happy  the  Idler  is,  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  like  him 
with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  li^ 
down  and  die. 

Admist  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town, 
and  found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  more 
cheerful  sentiments  :  but  the  joys  of  life  are 
short,  and  its  miseries  are  long  ;  he  mounted 
and  travelled  fiften  miles  more  Uirough  dirt  and 
desolation. 

At  last  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  came  upon  him.  He  then  repented 
the  weak  indulgence  in  which  he  had  gratified 
himself  at  noon  with  too  long  an  interval  of 
rest :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which 
he  could  no  longer  see,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes  incum- 
bered with  stiflf  clay,  ignorant  whither  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step 
might  not  be  the  last 

In  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrina- 
tion his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  stilL  Mar- 
vel had  heard  many  relations  of  the  instinct  of 
horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  tie 
was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  still  and  deep,  tnd 
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MOMtiiiiefl  that  a  dead  body  laj  across  the 
track.  He  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and 
explore  the  dariuiesct,  out  stepped  a  man  with 
a  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike.  He  hired 
a  guide  to  the  town,  arrived  in  safety,  and  slept 
in  quiet. 

The  rest  of  his  iourney  was  nothing  but  dan- 
ger. He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on 
which  vulgar  mortals  tremble  to  look  ;  he 
passed  marshes  like  the  **Serbonian  bog, 
where  armies  whole  have  sunk  ;  "  he  forded 
rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the  Egre 
or  the  Severn  ;  or  ventured  himself  on  bridges 
that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked 
down  on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful 
abysses:  he  wanaered  over  houseless  heaths, 
amidst  all  the  rage  of  tlie  elements,  with  the 
snow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tempest  howl- 
ing in  his  cars. 

Duch  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints 
his  adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself 
to  sounding  words  and  hyperbolical  images, 
till  he  has  loFt  the  power  of  true  description. 
In  a  road  through  which  the  heaviest  carriages 
pass  without  difficulty,  and  the  post-boy  every 
day  and  ni^ht  f  ocs  and  returns,  he  meets  with 
hardships  like  those  which  are  endured  in  Sibe- 
rian deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When  his 
dreadful  story  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only 
that  the  wav  was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  he 
experienced  the  common  vicissitudes  of  rain 
and  sun-shine. 


No.  50.]    Saturday,  March  31,  1759. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raised  the  mer- 
riment of  some  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  how  oden  they  hear 
and  practise  the  same  arts  of  exaggerated  nar- 
ration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes 
of  all  conditions  that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a 
single  man  who  does  not  bcHeve  that  he  has 
«iMHnething  extraordinary  to  relate  of  himself ; 
mnd  who  does  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  sum- 
mon the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  casual- 
ties of  his  adventures,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune ;  casualties  and  vicissitudes  that 
happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified  ; 
to  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at 
a  desk,  to  the  sailor  who  resigns  himself  to  the 
wind  and  water,  and  the  farmer  whose  longest 
journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  men  may 
pass  through  Shakspeare's  seven  stages  of  life, 
and  meet  nothing  singular  and  wonderful. 
But  such  is  every  man^  attention  to  himself, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is 
only  seen,  becomes  remarkable  and  peculiar 
when  we  happen  to  feel  it 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to 
the  usual  process  of  nature  that  men  should 
sicken  ana  recover,  that  some  designs  should 
succeed  and  others  miscarry,  that  friends 
•hould  be  separated,  aiid  meet  again,  that  some 
•hoold  be  made  angry  by  endeavours  to  please  I 
thtin,  tnd  jome  ht  plejued  when  no  care  has  | 


been  used  to  gain  their  approbfttion  ;  that 
and  women  should  at  first  come  together  hj 
chance,  like  each  other  so  well  ae  to  commenes 
acquaintance,  improve  acquaintance  into  1 
ness,  increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by 
riagc,  and  have  children  f>i  diiiereDt  degrees 
of  intellects  and  virtue,  some  of  whom  die  b^ 
fore  their  parents,  and  others  survive  thcBB. 

Yet  let  any  tell  his  own  story,  and  nothieg 
of  all  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  ts 
the  common  order  of  thinge ;  something  oai 
always  discriminated  his  case  ;  some  tmososl 
concurrence  of  events  has  appeared  which  madt 
him  more  happy  or  more  miserable  than  other 
mortals  ;  for  in  pleasures  or  calamities,  how- 
ever common,  every  one  has  comforts  and  afflio> 
tions  of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  ang* 
mentations,  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
almost  all  its  embellishments,  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  no  man  was  to  express  more  deli^ 
than  he  felt,  those  who  felt  most  would  rant 
little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  describe  the 
most  laboured  performances  of  art  with  tfas 
same  coldness  as  the  survey  them,  all  expec- 
tations of  happineps  from  change  of  plaea 
would  cease.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  wooU 
hang  without  spectators,  and  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  might  be  inhabited  by  hermits.  All 
the  pleasure  that  is  deceived  ends  in  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  splendid  falsehood,  in  the  power  of 
gaining  notice  by  the  display  of  beauties  whick 
the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a  history 
of  happy  moments,  of  which  in  reahty  Ae 
most  happy  was  the  last 

The  ambition  of  superior  sensibility  and  n- 
perior  eloquence  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to 
receive  rapture  at  one  time,  and  commuaicals 
it  at  another;  and  each  labours  first  to  im- 
pose upon  himself,  and  then  to  propagate  iIm 
imposture. 

Pain  is  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  oipricts 
of  expression.  The  torments  of  disease,  aad 
the  grief  for  irremediable  misfortunes,  sow 
times,  arc  such  as  no  words  can  declare,  aad 
can  only  be  signified  by  groans,  or  sobs,  or 
inarticulate  ejaculations.  Man  hasfirora  natoa 
a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to  pain,  but  he 
has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because  he  never 
has  pleasure,  but  in  such  degrees  as  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,   that  many  paiM 
as  well  as  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical  * 
affectation,  and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  bumI 
part,  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  an- 
other's sorrow  either  in  friendly  or  ceremoniooi 
condolence,  the  customs  of  the  worid  scaredf 
admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps  the  ibodsst 
friendship  would  enrage  oftener  than  comlbi^ 
were  the  tongue  on  such  occasions  faithfully 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  a^ 
I  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  fbnns  of 
address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to 
their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect 
or  tenderness  requires  them,  becaose  they  at 
universally  know  to  denote  not  the  degree  M 
the  species  of  our  sentiment€. 

But  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed 
to  him  who  aggravates  dangers  in^uned  or 
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•ndorcd  by  hinweir,  becaoMhedukpns 
tpect  of  futurity,  and  multiplies  itie 
ourcondition  byuidcM  terror.  T' 
guifj  their  dclightj  irc  less  crii 
1,  yet  they  migu  hope*  which  are  sure 
uppointed.  It  would  be  undoubtciily 
we  could  aee  and  hear  every  thing  na 
lat  nothing  might  be  too  aniiouBly 
,  or  loo  atdentiy  puisued. 

'SiTUHDit,  ArniL  T,  1759. 

'  leaat  eminent  at  home,  that  bri|,-ht 
n  ioae  much  of  their  wlendourai  a 
iew,  anil  many  who  (111  the  vroild  will) 

at  surround  them  in  tlictr  dometlii- 

imc  or  to  suspect  is  easy  an<t  natural, 
le  fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doul.i- 
■accusalidn  is  always  c^cndercd  b^- 
lencss  and  malignity.  This  disparii^ 
■1  and  familiar  esleom  is  therefore  iin- 
<  hidden  vices,  and  to  practises  iii- 
iseeiel.bul  carefully  covered  from  I  lie 

rill  indeed  always  produce  contempt. 
lily  of  Aleiaodcr,  though  nationx  nil 

before  him,  was  certainly  held  in  Ill- 
ation by  the  parlakerB  of  bia  midnif  lit 
ho  had  seen  him,  in  the  madness  r,r 
irder  his  friend,  or  set  fire  to  the  Pi  r- 
ce  at  the  instigation  of  a  harlot ;  ami 

remembered  among  us,  that  the  sili- 
lariborough  kept  him  in  subjection  to 

while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  ii" 
ueror,  and  honoured  by  the  cmpeiiir 
livercr. 
>ugh,  where  there  la  vice  there  mui^t 

othereiflwanl  of  reverence  there  i' 
ice.  That  awe  which  great  actions  ,>r 
mpreas  will  be  inevitably  ifiminlshi  il 


I  to  our  knowledge.  When  wc  see  of 
ilj  hia  battles,  or  of  a  writer  onU  bis 
elMve  nothing  to  allay  our  ideas  oflhcl  r 
s.  Wc  consider  the  one  only  as  th>' 
of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  as 
dclor  of  mankind.    We  have  neither 

Mir  Uvea,  or  the  lefs  apparent  peculi- 
Iheircharaclera;  we  name  them  with 
reapcct,  and  forget,  wliatwe  still  con- 
know,  that  they  are  men  like  other 

ch  Isthcconstitutionofthe  world,  iIibI 
life  mutt  be  spent  in  the  aame  manner 
ite  and  the  ignorant,  the  eialced  anii 
Men,  however  distinguished  byci- 
cidents  or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  nil 

M  tire  consulted,  the  same  ptcasuf 
;  carea  and  petty  duties  are  the  samr 
•Utim  to  every  uoderatandin^,  and 
n  bniict  MMna  occuioD  on  which  wc 


all  link  to  the  common  level.  We  are  all  nak- 
ed till  we  are  drcised,  and  hungry  tilt  we  are 
fed;  and  the  ceueral's  triuuiph,  and  aage'a 
disputation,  end,  like  the  hambte  labours  of 
the  smith  or  ploughman,   in   a  dinner  or  in 

Those  notions  which  are  tobecollecled  b; 
reaiton,  in  opposition  to  the  aensea,  will  acMiim 
atand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treaaured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  memory,  to  be  found 
onlywben  they  aresought.  WhateTeranyman 
may  have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  Or  bis 
valour  will  scarcely  overbalance  the  unimpor- 
tant uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time. 
We  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great,  whom 
our  own  eyes  show  us  to  be  little  ;  nor  labour 
lokeep  present  to  our  thoughts  the  latent  excel- 
lencies of  him  who  shares  with  us  all  our  weak- 
nesses and  many  of  our  follies ;  who  like  ua  is 
delighted  with  slight  amusements,  busied  with 
trifling  employments,  and  disturbed  by  JItlle 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  whm 
great  exigencies  make  them  necessary.  Great 
exigencies  can  happen  but  selOom.  and  Ihere- 
'  qualities  which  have  a  claim  to  the 

,  of  mankind  lie  hid,  for  the  most 
part,  like  subterranean  treasures,  over  which 
the  foot  paeses  as  on  common  ground,  till  ne- 

essity  breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slave 

as  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  by  the  side  of  the 
general,  who  reminded  him  by  aehortBeDtence, 
that  he  was  a  man.  Whatever  danger  there 
might  be  lest  a  leader,  in  hie  passage  to  the 
;apitol,ahould  forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature, 
iheie  was  surely  no  need  of  such  sn  admoni- 
tion ;  the  intoxication  could  not  have  continued 
long  ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a  few 
boura  before  some  of  his  dependents  would  have 
forgot  his  grcntnesB,  and  shown  him,  that  not- 
withstanding his  laurels,  be  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  some  who  try  toescape  this  domes- 
lie  degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always 
wiseoralways  great;  hutha  thatslnveaagainst 
nature  will  lor  ever  strive  In  vain.  To  be  gruve 
of  mien  and  slow  of  utterance ;  to  look  with  .•. 
nolicitude  and  speak  with  hesitation,  is  attaina- 
ble at  will ;  but  the  show  of  wisdom  is  ridicu- 
lous when  there  is  nothing  to  cause  doubt,  as 
that  of  valour  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 


So.  Si.]     SiTDRnat,  Amii.  14,  1759. 

Rttpotuart  rwpidi'nUu'.  Boa. 

The  practiceof  self-denial,  or  the  forebearance 
of  lawful  pleasures,  has  been  considered  by 
ilmost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  agea, 
as  the  higheat  exaltation  of  human  virtue; 
iDd  nil  have  tgttei  to  pBf  reap«ct  and  v«a»- 
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rmtion  to  those  who  ahetained  from  the  delights 
of  hfe,  even  when  they  did  not  censure  those 
who  enjoy  them. 

The  genend  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  bar- 
barous, confesses  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at 
variance,  and  that  neither  can  be  made  happy 
by  its  proper  gratifications  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  ;  that  a  pampered  body  will  darken 
the  mind,  and  an  enlightened  mind  will  mace- 
rate the  body.  And  none  have  failed  to  confer 
their  esteem  on  those  who  prefer  intellect  to 
sense,  who  control  their  lower  by  their  higher 
faculties,  and  forget  the  wants  and  desires  of 
animal  life  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious 
contemplations. 

The  earth  has  scarcely  a  country  so  (ar  ad- 
vanced towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide 
the  inhabitants  into  classes,  where  some  orders 
of  men  or  women  are  not  distinguished  by  vo- 
luntary severities,  and  where  the  reputation  of 
their  sanctity  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  of  their  rules,  and  the  exactness  of 
their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temp- 
tation of  interest  spreads  wide  and  continues 
long,  it  mav  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have 
been  issued  by  nature  or  dictated  bj  reason. 
It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  fictions  of 
imposture,  and  illusions  of  fancy  soon  give 
way  to  time  and  experience  ;  and  that 
nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth,  which 
cains  every  day  new  inflaence  by  new  con- 
firmation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice, 
easily  becomes  subject  to  caprice  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  many  particular  acts  will  be  wrong, 
though  their  general  principal  be  right  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  just  conviction  of  the  re- 
straint necessary  to  be  laid  upon  the  appetites 
has  produced  extravagant  and  unnatural 
modes  of  mortification,  and  institutions,  which, 
however  favourablv  considered,  will  be  found 
to  violate  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  self-aenial  is  not  weaken- 
ed in  itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  misin- 
terpret or  misapply  it;  the  encroachment  of 
the  appetites  upon  the  understanding  is  hour- 
ly perceived ;  and  the  state  of  those,  whom 
sensuality  has  enslaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  despicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may 
justly  raise  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour 
to  keep  danger  at  a  distance.  By  timely  caution 
and  suspicious  vi^lance  those  desires  may  be 
repressed,  to  which  indulfi^ence  would   soon 

five  absolute  dominion  ;  those  enemies  may 
e  overcome,  which,  when  they  have  been  a 
while  accustomed  to  victory,  can  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue, 
than  that  confidence  which  flatters  us  with  an 
opinion  of  our  own  strength,  and  by  assuring 
us  of  the  power  of  retreat,  precipitates  us  into 
hazard.  Home  may  safely  venture  farther  than 
others  into  the  regions  of  delight,  lay  them- 
selves more  open  to  the  golden  shafls  of  plea- 
sure, and  advance  nearer  to  the  residence  of 
the  Sirens ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 
constancv  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one 
part  or  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a  point 


fixed,  beyond  whicii.  if  Ik 

easily  return.     It  is 

is  most  safe,  to  stop  befare  he 

most  limit,  since  every^  8t«p  of 

more  and  more  entice  faim  to  eo  ibrwaidl,  tl 

he  shall  at  last  enter  into  tise  moemtm  of  «»> 

luptoousnesB,  and  sloth  and  deapondency  dssi 

the  passage  behind  them. 

To  deny  early  and  infleziblj,  is  the  only  at 
of  checking  the  importunity  of  dears,  aarf  d 
preserving  quiet  and  innocence.  Innormtgim- 
ficationeanst  be  sometimes  withheld  ;  hethst 
complies  with  all  lawful  desires  will  certuly 
lose  his  empire  over  himself^  and  in  tone  either 
submit  his  reason  to  his  wi^ies,  and  think  al 
his  desires  lawful,  or  diwniiw  his  reason  n 
troublesome  and  intrusire  and  resolve  to  sastck 
what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  withoot  inqwiii^ 
about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man  whose  appetites  are  his  niaalen,CBB 
perform  the  duties  of  his  nature  with  stiidnen 
and  resularity ;  he  that  would  be  supefior  Is 
extemiu  influences  must  first  become 
to  his  own  passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  i 
with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  him, 
by  large  presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  mM 
the  messengers  whether  he  that  coold  sap  oa 
turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  sell  his  own  essfe- 
try.  Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  sesso  li 
obedience,  temptation  has  lost  its  power;  he  is 
able  to  attend  impartially  to  virtue,  and  at- 
cute  her  commands  without  hcsitatioD. 

To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  oil 
of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fathers  obsencs 
to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  cround-work  of  iir> 
tue.  By  forbearing  to  do  what  may  innoccadf 
be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  le- 
solution,  and  secure  the  power  of 
when  pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend 
charms  to  guilt. 


No.  53.]     Saturday,  April  21,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  a  wife  that  keeps  good  compaoy.  Toi 
know  that  the  word  gooo  varies  its  netsiie 
according  to  the  value  set  upon  different  qi£ 
ties  in  diflcrent  places.  To  be  a  good  miaii 
a  college,  is  to  be  learned;  in  a  <.;amp^  Is  It 
brave  ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  riclx  Bje^ 
company  in  the  place  which  I  have  the  nnrfv- 
tunc  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not  always  dioie 
from  whom  any  food  can  be  learned,  whether 
wisdom  or  virtu iT;  or  by  whom  any  good  oi 
be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  repotitioa 
Good  company  is  the  company  of  those  whs* 
birth  is  high,  and  whose  riches  are  great;  «r 
of  those  whom  the  rich  and  noble  acmit  to  is- 
railiarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  fortune  by  no  rneut 
exuberant,  but  more  than  eqxuil  to  diewaatisf 
my  family,  and  for  some  yean  equal  t9«v de- 
sires. My  wife,  who  had  never  been  acc» 
tomed  to  splendour,  joined  her  endeavoois  tv 
mine  in  the  superintendence  of  our  eeoooBy; 
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we  lived  in  decent   plenty,  and  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  moderate  pleasures. 

But  sliffht  causes  produce  great  effects.  All 
HIT  happmess  has  been  destroyed  by  change 
Of  place ;  virtue  is  too  oflen  merely  local :  m 
some  situations  the  air  diseases  the  body,  and 
in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Bcin^  obliged  to 
remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil 
gonios  to  a  convenient  house  in  a  street  where 
many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had  scarcely 
imn^ed  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  discontented, 
md  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would 
think  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots 
at  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from 
the  quarter  that  we  had  lefl,  mortified  her  with- 
out design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the 
ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our  win- 
dows. She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
had  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  sheltered 
her  distress  under  general  answers,  which  al- 
ways tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she  knew 
more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was  oflen 
leduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  course  of  talk 
kitroduced  questions  about  the  furniture  or 
ornaments  of  their  houses,  which,  when  she 
could  get  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to 
paas  Slightly  over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  never  minded  them. 
-  To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those 
ftw  of  her  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept 
good  company  ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  lady 
of  quality,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect 
■ad  assiduity.  Her  advances  were  generally 
rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
■oires  forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  hut  crept  forward 
fWmi  one  to  another  ;  and  as  perseverance  will 
^  l^at  things,  sapped  her  way  unperceived, 
fi],  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the  card 
table  of  lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  lethargic  virgin, 
of  seventy-six,  whom  all  the  families  in  the 
next  square  visited  very  punctually  when  she 
waa  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to 
wliich  my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five 
months  she  had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that 
of  lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
■mold,  had  a  fine  understanding,  and  such  a 
dhunand  of  her  temper,  that  whether  she  won 
or  lost,  she  slept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  lady  Tawdry, 
whose  fkvour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  car- 
i&igs,  which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  the  value 
of  real  diamonds.  When  she  once  entered 
two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easily  ad- 
mitted into  more,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her 
time  anticipated  by  parties  and  engagements. 
BTeiT  morning  she  is  bespoke,  in  &e  summer, 
for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter,  for  a  sale  ; 
erery  af&moon  she  has  visits  to  pay,  and  every 
night  hrings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
amemhlyin  which  the  best  company  in  the 
town  were  to  appear. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my 
domestic  comfort  is  wimdrawn.  I  never  see 
taf  wife  hut  in  the  hnrrj  of  preparation  or  the 


languor  of  weariness.  To  dress  and  to  un- 
dress is  almost  her  whole  business  in  private, 
and  the  servants  take  advantage  of  her  negli- 
gence to  increase  expense.  But  1  can  supply 
her  omission  by  my  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life, 
if  it  did  nothing  more  than  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  our  accounts.  The  chances  which  it 
has  made  are  more  vexatious.  My  wife  has 
no  longer  the  use  of  her  understanding.  She 
has  no  rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  She  has 
no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality. 
She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of  her 
own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and  admires 
in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  words 
charming  and  detestable  without  consulting 
her  own  preceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together, 
she  entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady 
Cackle,  or  the  conversation  or  lord  Whifflet, 
and  Miss  Cluick,  and  wonder  to  find  me 
receiving  with  indifference  sayings  which  put 
all  the  company  into  laughter.  t 

By  her  old  friends  she  is  no  longer  very  will- 
ing to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of 
them  all  at  once  :  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
by  her  best  visitants  in  company  which  she 
would  not  show  and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  countess  enters,  she  takes 
care  neither  to  hear  nor  see  them  ;  they  soon 
find  themselves  neglected,  and  retire  ;  and 
she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  somehow 
related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  they 
are  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that 
are  above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disad- 
vantageous comparisons  of  her  condition  with 
theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  as- 
semblies and  magnificent  apartments  but  she 
growls  out  her  discontent,  and  wonders  why 
she  was  doomed  to  so  indigent  a  state.  When 
she  attends  the  dutchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  she  cannot  bu^  ;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she  will 
sometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  oflen  make  ac- 
quisitions which  she  did  not  want,  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  with- 
out honour  ;  she  forsakes  houses  where  she 
might  be  courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only 
sudTered  ;  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  ene- 
mies, and  her  superiors  will  never  be  her 
friends. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


No.54.]    Saturday,  April  28, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and 
thereby  given  a  demonstrative  proof  you  are 
not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminate 
differences  between  man  and  wife ;  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  to  preaeiit  yon  with  tho 
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case  of  an  injured  lady,  which,  as  it  chiefly 
relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers  call  a  point 
of  law,  I  shall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I 
am  capable,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  that  profession. 

Imprimis.  In  the  style  of  my  marriage  arti- 
eles,  a  marriage  was  "had  and  solemnized,'* 
about  six  months  ago,  between  me  and  Mr. 
Sayecharges,  a  e^enUeman  possessed  of  a  plen- 
tiful fortune  of  his  own,  and  one  who,  I  was 
persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not  spend, 
mine. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecharges  had 
all  along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of 
walking  on  foot  to  the  distempered  ease,  as  he 
terms  it,  of  lolling  in  a  chariot ;  but,  notwitb- 
standin^  his  fine  panegyrics  on  walking,  the 
great  advantages  the  infantry  were  in  the  sole 
possession  of,  and  the  many  dreadful  dangers 
they  escaped,  he  found  I  had  very  different 
notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easily  to 
be  converted,  or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have, 
whenever  1  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  dis- 
position of  my  intended  consort  to  leave  the 
providing  one  entirely  to  his  honour,  and 
flatter  myself  Mr.  Savecharges  has,  in  the 
articles  made  previous  to  our  marriage,  agreed 
to  keep  me  a  coach ;  but  lest  I  should  be 
mistaken,  or  the  attorney  should  not  have  done 
me  justice  in  methodising  or  legalising,  these 
half  dozen  words,  I  will  set  about  and  tran- 
scribe that  part  of  the  agreement,  which  will 
explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  can 
be  done  by  one  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  event ;  and  show  on  what  foundation  I 
build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under  the  trans- 
porting, delightful  denomination  of  a  fashiona- 
ole  lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much- 
envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own 
C(  ach. 

**  And  further  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges, 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  nim 
hereunto-moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  here- 
by agree,  that  uie  said  Solomon  Savecharges 
shall  and  will,  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
after  the  solemnization  of  the  said  intended 
marriage,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
find  and  provide  a  certain  vehicle  or  four- 
wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  a  coach  ;  which  said  vehicle  or 
wheel  carriage,  so  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  a  coach,  shall  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
the  said  Sukey  Modish,  his  intended  wife, " 
(  pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler,)  '^at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  she  the  said  Sukey 
Modish  shall  think  fit  and  convenient.  *' 

Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pas- 
sionate admirer  entered  into ;  and  what  the 
dear  frugal  husband  calls  a  performance  of 
it  remains  to  be  described.  Soon  afler  the 
ceremony  of  signing  and  sealing  was  over, 
our  wedding- clothes  being  sent  home,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  in  readiness  except  the 
coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  atten- 
dance on  me :  wearied  br  his  perpetual  impor- 
tunities for  what  he  called  a  completion  of^  his 
bliss,  I  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  in  a 
lev  dijt  I  gavo  lum  my  handy  aiidy  atteaded 


by  Hymen  in  his  saflfron  robes,  retired  te  a 
country-seat  of  my  husband's,  where  the  honey- 
moon flew  over  our  beads  ere  we  had  time  to  ic- 
collect  ourselves,  or  think  of  oar  engagciMflti 
in  town.  Well,  to  town  we  came,  and  yn 
may  be  sure.  Sir,  I  expected  U>  step  into  mj 
coach  on  my  arrival  here  ;  but  what  was  Wf 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  instead  tf 
this,  he  began  to  sound  in  my  ears,  *'  Thattkt 
interest  of  money  was  low,  very  low ;  aai 
what  a  terrible  tlung  it  was .  to  be  incambcRd 
!  with  a  little  regiment  oT  senraots  in  the«  hui 
times ! "  I  could  easily  perceive  what  all  tiii 
tended  to,  but  would  not  seem  to  uodentiai 
him ;  which  made  it  highly  necessary  (at  Ml 
Savecharges  to  explain  himself  more  intdlh 
gibly ;  to  harp  upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  lb» 
expense  of  keeping  a  coach.  And  truly,  Sv 
his  part,  ho  could  not,  conceive  how  the  plefr* 
sure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  oeaU 
be  any  way  adequate  to  the  heavy  fxpraw 
attending  it  I  now  thought  it  hi^  Vam  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness,  and  tMd  lam,  at 
the  fortune  I  brought  fairly  entitled  me  to  ridi 
in  my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was  sensible  hii 
circum9tances  would  very  well  afibrd  it,  b 
must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a  peiibnMaM 
of  his  agreement 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler,  whether  Of 
thing  could  be  more  civil,  more  compbina^ 
than  this  ?  And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  cm^ 
ture  in  return  a  few  days  after,  accosted  Be,ii 
an  oflfended  tone,  with  **  Madam,  I  can  nov 
tell  you  your  coach  is  ready ;  and  since  yoa  ue 
so  passionately  fond  of  one  I  intend  yoa  Ihi 
honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses.-^ Yea  Wh 
sisted  upon  haling  an  article  of  pin-BdMj^ 
and  horses  are  no  part  of  my  agieeaeaL* 
Base,  designing  wretch  ! — I  beg  yow  paiden, 
Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of  bwa  meaa,  •- 
ffentleman-likc  behaviour  fires  my  bkwd,  ni 
lights  up  a  flame  within  me.  But  heBCt,tlM 
worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  let  at 
not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  Bifa 
a  worse  use  of  part  of  my  pin-money,  thuib} 
extending  my  bounty  toirards  the  support  • 
so  useful  a  part  of  the  tente  creation;  jc^ 
like  a  true-bom  Englishwoman,  I  am  to  tttfk 
cious  of  my  rights  and  privileges,  and  ama 
over  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ikl 
law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  thaa  tMS 
ly  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbledootof  B|* 
ri^ht,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  v«a 
with  one  hand,  and  pa^  it  to  them  with  Ik 
other ;  provided  they  wdl  -  ^ve  me,  or,  wincL 
is  the  same  things  my  trustees,  encouraynmt 
to  commence  a  suit  against  this  dear,  fnff^ 
husband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  canH  have  the  least  ahade«e( 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  tcit 

food  authority,  it  is  some  way  or  other  his 
own  as  a  rule,  ^*  That  whenever  the  law  doch 
give  any  thing  to  one,  it  giveth  impliedly  wkstp 
ever  is  necessary  for  the  taking  and  a^isjaf 
the  same."*    Now,  I  would  gladly  kaovvint 
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eniojinent  1,  or  any  ladj  in  the  kingdom,  cmn 
have  of  a  coach  without  horses  7  The  answer 
is  obvious — None  at  all  1  For  as  Serjeant 
Catlyne  very  wisely  observes,  "Though  a 
eoaeh  has  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby 
and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move ;  yet 
in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if 
they  are  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital 
parts,  that  is,  the  horses." 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and 
the  learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
two  certain  animals,  or  quadrupea  creatures, 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
\oneB,  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along 
with  the  coach. 

SUCKET  SAvacHARoas. 


No.  55.]     Saturday,  Mat  5,  1759. 

Ma.  Idler, 
I  RAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
my  complaint,  and  desiring  advice  or  conso- 
lation with  the  greater  confidence,  because  I  bc- 
fieve  many  other  writers  have  suffered  the  same 
indignities  with  myself,  and  hope  my  quarrel 
wiH  be  regarded  by  you  and  your  readers  as 
tfie  common  cause  of  literature. 

Having  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  my- 
self qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My 
inquiries  have  been  much  diversified  and  far  ex- 
tended, and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  me 
by  irresistible  impulse  to  any  particular  subject, 
I  deliberated  three  years  which  part  of  know- 
ledge to  illustrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is 
asore  often  determined  by  accident  than  by  rea- 
son :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with  a  cu- 
rious lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations 
was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  the 
country  in  which  I  reside. 

Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that 
loTes  his  chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may 
be  punraed  on  a  sof\  couch,  but  nature  must 
be  observed  in  the  open  air.  I  have  collected 
materials  with  indefatigable  pertinacity.  I 
bave  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and 
•nails  in  the  morning  ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy 
dose  and  open ;  I  kave  heard  the  owl  shriek  at 
midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of 
noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that 
my  design  was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterra- 
nean treasures  of  the  place  had  been  passed 
nnobserved,  and  another  year  was  to  be  spent 
in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already 
done  supplied  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  more. 
I  acquainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  mettallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy 
labyrinths,  and  gathered  fossils  from  every 
fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished 
any  section  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my 
firiends  as  were  most  skillful  in  the  matter 
which  it  treated.  None  of  them  were  satis- 
fied :  one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
anouer  the  colours  of  the  style  ;  one  advised 
me  to  enlarge  another  to  abridge.  1  resolved 
to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  my  own  way  and 


wiite  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by 
profit  and  mv  ambition  satisfied  with  honours. 
I  considered  that  natural  history  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limited 
my  inquiries  to  my  own  country,  yet  every 
part  of  the  earth  has  productions  common  to 
all  the  rest.  Civil  history  may  be  partially 
studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another  ;  but  aflcr  that  in  which 
all  have  an  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive. 
No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  as 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  walks,  of  The  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or 
amuse  his  eye :  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many 
editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  yeirs 
I  should  ^ain  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  the 
sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies. 

When  I  began  to  w^ritc,  I  insured  the  house ; 
and  suffered  the  utmost  solicitude  when  I  en* 
trusted  my  book  to  the  carrier,  though  I  had 
secured  it  against  mischances  by  lodging  two 
transcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival. 
I  expected  that  the  patrons  of  learning  would 
contend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  re* 
solved  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  by  a 
haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  expected  every  morning  a  visit 
from  the  president  I  walked  in  the  Park, 
and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention  of 
the  great  naturalist.  At  last  I  visited  a  noble 
carl,  and  told  him  of  my  work  :  he  answered, 
that  he  was  under  an  engagement  never  to 
subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  refused 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went 
next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resentment  of 
my  late  affront,  offered  to  prefix  his  name  to 
my  new  book.  He  said,  coldly,  that  "  he  did 
not  understand  those  things ;"  another  thought 
**  there  were  too  many  b^olui ;"  and  anouer 
would  "  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were 


over." 

Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so 
indecently  slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the 
philosophical  pride  of  retirement  and  indepen- 
dence. I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  principal 
booksellers  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke 
a  large  room  in  the  next  tavern,  that  I  might 
more  commodiously  see  them  together,  and 
enjoy  the  contest,  while  they  were  outbidding 
one  another.  I  drank  my  cofiee,  and  yet  no* 
body  was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  history 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a 
grave  man,  who  desired  to  see  the  work,  and 
without  opening  it  told  me,  that  a  book  of  that 
size  "  would  never  do." 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  and 
mentioned  my  work  to  the  masters.  Some 
never  dealt  with  authors ;  others  had  their  handa 
full ;  some  never  had  known  such  a  dead  times 
others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  poUiahed 
for  the  last  twelTomonth.  One  oflbred  to  piiat 
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my  work,  if  I  could  procure  subscriptiona  for 
five  hundred,  and  would  allow  me  two  hundred 
copies  for  my  property.  I  lost  my  patience, 
and  gave  him  a  kick  ;  for  which  he  has  indict- 
ed me. 

I  can  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a  combina- 
tion among  them  to  defeat  my  expectations ; 
and  I  find  it  so  general,  that  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  long  concerted.  I  suppose  some  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  first  part,  gave 
notice  of  my  design,  and,  pxcrhaps  sold  the 
treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  fraudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow  me  for 
my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idlor,  what  I  must  do ; 
where  must  knowledge  and  industry  find  their 
recompense,  thus  neglected  by  the  high  and 
cheated  by  the  low  ?  I  sometimes  resolve  to 
print  my  book  at  my  own  expense,  and,  like  the 
Sibyl,  double  the  price  ;  and  sometimes  am 
tempted  in  emulation  of  Raleigh,  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  leave  this  sordid  generation  to 


the  curses  of  posterity, 
what  I  shall  do. 


Tell  me,  dear  Idler, 
I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  56.]      Saturday,  Mat  12,  1759. 

There  is  such  difference  between  the  pursuits 
of  men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city  lives  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
wonder  at  tlie  rest  Some  have  hopes  and  fears, 
wishes  and  aversions,  which  never  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  others,  and  inquiry  is  laborious- 
ly exerted  to  gain  that  which  those  who  possess 
it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  tliose  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every 
thinff  by  its  use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity 
of  time  or  money  as  may  prompt  them  to  un- 
natural wants  or  capricious  emulations,  nothing 
appears  more  improbable  or  extravagant  than 
the  love  of  curiosities,  or  that  desire  of  accumu- 
lating trifles,  which  distinguishes  many  by 
whom  no  other  distinction  could  have  ever 
been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  Vanity,  with 
what  rapture  baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  of 
one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
less purchase  makes  a  second  necessary,  may, 
by  passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction,  learn 
more  than  can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of 
maxims  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene 
of  distribution.  He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued  ;  there  is 
now  something  in  the  catalogue  which  com- 
pletes his  cabmet,  and  he  was  never  before 
able  to  find.  He  whose  sober  reflections  in- 
form him,  that  of  adding  collection  to  collec- 
tion there  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wise  to 
leaTe  early  that  which  must  be  imperfect  at 
last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himself  from  coming 


rarity,  seduced  by  example,  ajdd  inflamed  by 
competition. 

While  the  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  are 
surveyed,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and 
gloomy  countenance  on  that  which  he  dcspaiis 
to  gain  from  a  rich  bidder  ;  another  keep*  hk 
eye  with  care  from  settling  too  long  on  thst 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  ;  and  anc^her, 
with  more  art  than  virtue,  depreciates  that 
which  he  values  most,  in  hope  to  have  it  at  u 
easy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  surprised  to  see  what  mi- 
nute and  imimportant  discriminations  incretss 
or  diminish  value.     An  irregular  contortion  </ 
a  turbinated  shell,  which  common  eyes  pajt 
unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  is 
the  imagination  of  philosophers.     Beauty  m 
far  from  operating  upon  collectors  as  ap«a 
low  and  vulgar  minds,  even   where   beauty 
might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  could 
deserve  notice.     Among  the  shells  that  pleais 
by  their  variety  of  colours^  if  one  can  be  found 
accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  spot,  it  ii 
boasted  as  the  pride  of  the  collection.    Chioa 
is  sometimes  purchased  for  little  less  than  iU 
weight  in  gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  thoo^ 
neither  less  brittle  nor  better  painted  than  tas 
modem  ;  and  brown  china  is  caught  up  vith 
ecstacy,  though  no  reason  can  be  imagined 
for  which  it  should  be  preferred  to  comnua 
vessels  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  ioez- 
plicable.  Some  prints  are  treasured  up  as  in- 
estimably valuable,  because  the  impression  ires 
made  before  the  plate  was  finished.  Of  coins, 
the  price  rises  not  from  the  purity  of  the  meul, 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  legend,  or  the  chronological  dm. 
A  piece  of  which  neither  the  inscription  caa 
be  read,  nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  then 
remain  of  it  but  enough  to  show  that  it  u 
rare,  will  be  sought  by  contending  natioB^ 
and  dignify  the  treasury  in  which  it  shall  bs 
shown. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  imme- 
diate advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravatiaD, 
does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  de- 
cided. Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  first  viev. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition  ;  fixes 
the  attention  upon  things  which  have  sekkn 
any  tendency  towards  virtue  or  wisdom ;  em- 
ploys in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is  given  ftr 
better  purposes ;  and  often  ends  in  mean  and 
dishonest  practices,  when  desire  increases  bf 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honest  gnlh 
fication. 

These  arc  the  efiects  of  curiosity  in  excess; 
but  what  passion  in  excess  will  not  become 
vicious  7  AH  indifierent  qualities  and  piactkei 
are  bad  if  they  are  compeLred  with  tiioM 
which  are  good,  and  good  it  they  are  opposed 
to  those  that  are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  plet- 
sure  of  making  collections  if  it  be  restrained 
by  pmdence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleas- 
ing remission  afler  more  laborious  studies; 
furnishes  an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofita- 
ble for  that  part  of  life,  the  greater  part  of 
many  lives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 


to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so  many  together,  .^-.^  -"^-j  t,.**^,-  T,w»a»  N/^«^t  ^loc  «/«  iv»»  — 
and  when  he  comes  is  soon  overpowered  by  I  idleness  or  vice ;  it  produces  a  useful  trafSe 
km,  haktoal  ptMbn;   he   is    attrscted    by  (between  the  indiistiy  of  indi^eoee  and  (ht 
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curiosity  of  wealth  ;  it  brings  mmny  things 
to  notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by 
^ing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  plca- 
iBures,  resists  the  natural  encroachments  of 
sensuality,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  law- 
ful supenority. 


No.  57.]      Saturday,  Mat  19,  1759. 

Prudence  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any 
other  intellectual  quahty ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight 
occasions,  and  called  into  act  by  the  cursory 
business  of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been 
^^nted  to  mankind  on  easy  terms.  Prudence, 
as  it  is  always  wanted,  is  without  great  diffi- 
culty obtained.  It  requires  neither  extensive 
view  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself  by 
spontaneous  impulse  upon  a  mind  neither 
^reat  nor  busy,  neither  engrossed  by  vast  de- 
signs, nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition :  it  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  elevation  ;  rather  prevents 
loss  than  procures  advantage ;  and  oilen  es- 
capes miscarriages,  but  seldom  reaches  either 
power  or  honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of 
enteiprise  by  which  every  thing  is  done  that 
can  claim  praise  or  admiration ;  and  represses 
that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
often  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults 
but  can  never  confer  beauties  :  and  prudence 
keeps  life  safe  but  does  not  often  make  it 
happy.  The  world  is  not  amazed  with  prodi- 
^es  of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples 
upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
Oi  prudence. 

Onjs  of  the  most  pnident  of  all  that  have 
fallen  within  my  observation,  is  my  old  com- 
panion Sophron,  who  has  passed  through  the 
world  in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a 
lew  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  conten- 
tion and  distress  can  so  often  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no 
hazards.  Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  frugality  is  a  more  certain  source 
of  riches  than  industry.  It  is  to  no  purpos 
that  any  prospect  ot  large  profit  is  set  before 
him;  he  believes  little  about  futurity,  and  does 
not  lore  to  tnst  his  money  out  of  his  sight,  for 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He  has  a 
small  estate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
because  **  it  is  better  to  have  a  httle  than  no- 
thing;" but  he  rigorously  demands  payment 
on  the  stated  day,  for  he  that  cannot  pay  one 
quarter,  cannot  pay  two."  If  he  is  told  of 
any  improvements  m  agriculture,  he  likes  the 
old  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very  sel- 
dom answer  expectation  ;  is  of  opinion  that 
our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as 
well  as  we  ;  and  concludes  with  an  argument 
that  nothing  can  overpower,  that  the  expense 
of  planting  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and 
tho  advantage  distant,  and  that  **he  is  no 
wise  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  un- 
certainty." 

Another  of  Sophron^s  rules  is  '*  to  mind  no 
bnioeM  but  his  own."    In  ths  ftato  he  is  of 


no  party ;  but  hears  and  speaks  of  public 
affairs  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any 
flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression  is  mention- 
ed, he  hopes  "that  all  is  not  true  that  is 
told ;"  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the 
nation  in  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  "  every  man 
means  well."  At  elections  he  leaves  his  de- 
pendents to  their  own  choice,  and  declines 
to  vote  himself,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  oppose  or 
offend. 

If  disputes  happen  among  his  neighbours 
he  observes  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality. 
His  punctuality  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom ; 
and  few  would  refuse  to  refer  their  claims  to 
his  award.  He  might  have  prevented  many 
expensive  law-suits,  and  quenched  many  a  feud 
in  its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses  the  ofHce 
of  arbitration,  because  he  must  decide  against 
one  or  the  other. 

With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  al- 
ways unacquainted.  He  sees  estates  bought 
and  sold,  squandered  and  increased,  without 
praising  the  economist,  or  censuring  the 
spendthrift.  He  never  courts  the  rising  lest 
they  should  fall;  nor  insults  the  fallen  lest 
they  should  rise  again.  His  caution  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  benevolence;  but  if  any 
man  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent 
away  all  his  money  ;  and,  when  the  petitioner 
is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  sorry 
for  his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  kindness, .  and  therefore 
could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  he  should 
destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing payment. 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter  who  has  married  the  coach- 
man, he  lifts  up  his  hands  with  astonishment, 
for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  girl. 
When  nuptial  quarrels,  after  having  filled  the 
country  with  talk  and  laughter,  at  last  end  in 
separation,  he  never  can  conceive  how  it  hap- 
pened, for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 
couple. 

If  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any 
particular  direction,  because  events  are  uncer- 
tain, and  he  will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself; 
but  he  takes  the  consulter  tenaerly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own,  ahd 
advises  him  not  to  act  rashly,  but  to  weigh  tHe 
reasons  on  both  sides  ;  observes  that  a  man 
may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that 
as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little  ; 
that  "  a  wise  man  has  two  ears  and  one 
tongue  ;"  and  "  that  little  said  is  soon  mend- 
ed ;"  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  but 
that  after  all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  hie 
own  affairs. 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  home 
with  great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom; 
and  none  are  oflended,  because  every  one  is 
left  in  full  possession  of^  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  gives  no  characters.  It  is  equally 
vain  to  tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  has 
leinarked,  that  no  man  likes  to  be  censiirc<l» 
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and   that  vary  few  are  deliehted   with  the 

E raises  of  another.  He  has  aiew  terms  which 
e  uses  to  all  alike.  With  respect  to  fortune, 
he  believes  every  family  to  be  in  eood  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  never  exalts  any  understand- 
ing by  lavish  praise,  yet  he  meets  with  none 
but  very  sensible  people.  Every  man  is  honest 
and  hearty ;  and  every  woman  is  a  good  crea- 
ture. 

Thus  Sophron  creeps  along,  neither  loved 
nor  hated,  neither  favoured  nor  opposed  ; 
he  has  never  attempted  to  grow  rich,  tor  fear 
of  growing  poor :  and  has  raised  no  friends, 
for  tear  of  making  enemies. 


No.  58.]       Saturdat,  Mat  26,  1759. 

Pleasure  is  verv  seldom  found  where  it  is 
■ought  Our  bright  blazes  of  gladness  are  com- 
monly kindled  by  imexpected  sparks.  The 
flowers  which  scatter  their  odours  from  time 
to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without 
culture  from  seed  scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of 
merriment  Wits  and  humourists  are  brought 
together  from  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted 
invitations  ;  they  come  attended  by  their  ad- 
mirers, prepared  to  laugh  and  to  applaud ;  they 
gaze  a  while  on  each  other,  ashamed  to  be  silent, 
and  afraid  to  speak  ;  every  man  is  discontented 
with  himself,  grows  angry  with  those  that  give 
him  pain,  and  resolves  that  he  will  contribute 
nothmg  to  the  merriment  of  such  worthless 
company.  Wine  inflames  the  general  mali^. 
nity,  and  changes  sullenncss  to  petulance,  till 
at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence 
of  the  rest  They  retire  to  vent  their  indigna- 
tion in  safer  places,  where  they  are  heard  with 
attention  ;  their  importance  is  restored,  they 
recover  their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the 
niffht  with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  eflect  of  a  sudden 
impression.  The  jest  which  is  expected  is  al- 
ready destroyed.  The  most  active  ima/^ination 
will  be  sometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid  influ- 
•nce  of  melancholy,  and  sometimes  occasions 
will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however  vo- 
latile, to  sallies  and  excursions.  Nothing  was 
ever  said  with  uncommon  felicity,  but  by  the 
co-operation  of  chance,  and  therefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  share  its 
honoura  with  fortune. 

AU  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertain  ; 
the  eeneral  remedy  of  uneasiness  is  change 
of  place  ;  almost  eveiy  one  has  some  journey 
of  pleasure  in  his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters 
his  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  theory  has 
no  inconvenience  ;  he  has  shade  and  sunshine 
at  his  disposal,  and  wherever  he  alights  finds 
tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiety.  These 
ideas  are  mdul^ed  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress 
of  happiness  begins. 

A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagi- 
nation. The  road  is  dusty,  the  air  is  sultry, 
the  horses  are  sluggish,  and  the  postillion 
brutal.  He  longs  for  the  time  of  dinner,  that 
he  may  eat  and  rest.  The  inn  is  crowded,  hia 
•iden  are  neglected,  and  nothing   remains 


but  that  he  devour  in  haste  what  the  cook  hn 
spoiled,  and  drive  on  io  quest  of  better  ento* 
tainment  He  finds  at  night  a  more  comae- 
dious  house,  but  the  beat  ia  aJwaja  worse  Ihia 
he  expected. 

He  at  last  enters  hia  native  province,  tad 
resolves  to  feast  his  mind  with  the  convemtiea 
of  his  old  friends  and  the  recollection  of  jovs* 
nilc  frolics.  He  stops  at  the  house  ef  Ui 
friend,  whom  he  designs  to  overpower  witk 
pleasure  by  the  unexpected  interview.  Ht  ii 
not  known  till  he  tells  hia  name,  and  remm 
the  memory  of  himself  by  a  gradual  explasi* 
tion.  He  is  then  coldly  received  and  ciiii 
uiously  feasted.  He  hastes  ^'way  to  aaotha; 
whom  his  afiairshave  called  tea  distant plsec^ 
and  having  seen  the  empty  house,  goes  awtf 
disgusted,  by  a  disappointment  which  ogM 
not  be  intended  because  it  could  be  foicseca. 
At  the  next  house  he  finds  every  face 
with  misfortune,  and  is  regsirded  with 
volence  as  an  unreasonable  intruder,. 'vhi 
comes  not  to  visit  but  to  insult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  pbca 
such  as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  piclori 
a  prospect  upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  fildi 
pleasure  from  his  eves ;  he  that  has  anticipslri 
the  conversation  of*^  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  whtf 
prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  a^ 
cessary  to  hope,  though  hope  should  alwayi  W 
deluded  ;  for  hope  itself  is  happiness,  and  ili 
frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet  Isa 
dreadful  than  its  extinction. 


No.  59.]     Saturday,  Junb  2,  1759. 

In  the  common  enio3rment8  of  life,  we 
very  liberally  indulge  the  present  hour,  ImC  b|f 
anticipating  part  of  the  pleasure  which  mi^ 
have  relieved  the  tediousness  of  another  d^; 
and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  stieDgtk:.ir 
perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  aMf 
interval  of  languor  and  weariness.  WUtf* 
ever  advantage  we  snatch  beyond  the  ceitsii 
portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  money 
spent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  it* 
gular  payment  will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  ii^ 
posed  to  five  or  to  increase  happiness,  is  ith 
pcnsed  with  the  same  equality  of  distributiaa 
He  that  is  loudly  praised  will  be  clamorooi^ 
censured  ;  he  that  rises  hastly  into  fame  wu 
bo  in  danger  of  sinking  suddenly  into  oklh 
vion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  afe  with 
wonder,  and  whose  names  we  find  eAtnXtk 
in  the  books  of  their  contemporaries,  thewoiki 
are  now  no  longer  to  be  seen,  or  are  seen  oilj 
amidst  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  areseldsB 
visited,  where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deccil- 
fulness  of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ht 
nour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  caoMS 
may  be  assigned.  It  is  commonly  lost  beestis 
it  never  was  deserved  ;  and  was  conferred  at 
first,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  bf 
the  fondness  of  friendship,  or  servility  of  fls^ 
tery.  The  great  and  popular  are  very  frNlj 
apolauded ;  out  all  soon  grow  wturj  of  echs- 
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ing[  to  emch  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are  pro- 
nouncing it  at  0!ice. 

But  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
labours  because  they  were  too  hasty  to  enjoy 
It.  They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences, 
and  eminent  names,  and  delighted  their  readers 
with  allusions  and  remarks,  in  which  all  were 
interested,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  at- 
tentive. Bnt  the  effect  ceased  with  its  cause  ; 
the  time  quickly  came  when  new  events  drove 
the  former  from  memory,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public 
to  other  agents,  and  the  writer,  whose  works 
were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude,  or  re- 
•antment,  was  lefl  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle 
curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or 
delivers  universal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often 
read,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to 
spread  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have 
M>  particular  stimulation  ;  that  which  is  to  be 
loved  long  must  be  loved  with  reason  rather 
than  with  passion.  He  that  lays  out  his  la- 
bours upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  finds 
readers,  and  quickly  loses  them;  for,  what 
flhould  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject 
ia  no  more  7 

These  observations  will  show  the  reason 
why  the  poem  of  Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten, 
however  embellished  with  sentiments  and  di- 
▼eraified  with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  solid  with  truth.    The  hy- 

rerisy  which  it  detected,  and  the  folly  which 
ridiculed,  have  long  vanished  from  public 
notice.  Those  who  had  felt  the  mischief  of 
diacord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it 
rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to 
>ry  something  known,  and  to  gratified  re- 
vitanent  by  the  just  censure  of  something 
mated.  But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted 
by  princes,  and  which  supplied  conversation 
to  ail  the  assemblies  of  the  gay  and  witty,  is 
now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those 
that  afiect  to  mention  it  is  seldom  read.  So 
vainly  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so 
little  can  architecture  secure  duration  when 
tiie  ground  is  false. 


No.  60.]     Saturday,  June  9,  1759. 

CaiTiciSM  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  im- 
portaniand  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  power  of  invention  has  been  conferred  by 
nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
those  sciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be  ob- 
tained is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured  ;  but 
every  man  can  exert  such  judgment  as  he  has 
upon  the  works  of  others ;  and  ne  whom  nature 
has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant, 
may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic. 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers 
who  are  passing  through  the  world  in  obscuri- 
tf,  when  I  inform  them  how  easily  distinction 
■ay  be  obtained.   All  the  other  powaia  of  lite- 


rature are  ooy  and  haughty,  thev  must  be  long 
courted,  andf  at  last  are  not  always  gained : 
but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance ;  who  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  the  timorous;  the  want 
of  meaning  she  supplies  witli  words,  and  the 
want  of  spirit  she  recompenses  with  malignity. 

This  profession  has  one  recommendation  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity 
without  real  mischief.  No  genius  was  ever 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  critics.  The  poison 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burst  the  heart, 
fumes  away  in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  is  set 
at  ease  with  very  little  danger  to  merit.  The 
critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is  with- 
out another^s  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable, 
so  malicious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  invite  my  readers  by  a  lonfi^  or  la- 
boured exhortation ;  it  is  sufficient,  smce  all 
would  be  critics  if  tiiey  could,  to  show  by  one 
eminent  example  that  all  can  be  critics  if  they 
will. 

Dick  Minim,  afler  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  two  years,  when  his  uncle 
died  in  the  city,  and  lefl  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  months  before 
used  the  company  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  beins  now 
at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  resolvedto  be 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  mi^ht  be 
properly  initiated  in  liis  new  character,  ne  fre- 
quented the  coffee-houses  near  the  theatres, 
where  he  listened  very  diligently,  day  afler 
day  to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  unities  and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow 
degrees  he  began  to  think  that  he  understood 
something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  saga- 
city as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  books. 
When  the  theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to 
Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whose 
opinions  he  impressed  upon  his  memory  by 
unwearied  diligence ;  and,  when  he  returned 
with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was  able  to  tell, 
in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  is  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  wri- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected,  because  genius  de- 
cays as  judgment  increases ;  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ;  and  that,  according 
to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every  piece  should  be 
kept  nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  dis- 
play the  characters,  laying  down  as  a  univer- 
sal position,  that  all  had  beauties  and  defects. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Shakespeare,  commit- 
ting himself  wholly  to  the  impulse  of  nature, 
wanted  that  correctness  which  learning  would 
have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jonson,  trusting  to 
learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on 
nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
and  could  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney. 
Denham  and  Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers 
of  English  numbers;  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtained  the  strength  of 
Denham^  or  Denham  the  eweetneee  of  Waller, 
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there  h&d  been  nothing  wanting  to  complete 
a  poeL  He  oilen  expressed  his  commisera- 
tion of  Dryden^s  poverty,  and  his  indignation 
at  the  age  which  suffered  him  to  write  for 
bread  ;  he  repeated  with  rapture  the  first  lines 
of  All  for  Lovt^  bat  wondered  at  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  which  could  bear  any  thing  so  un- 
natural as  rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he 
found  uncommon  powers  of  moving  the  pas- 
sions, but  was  disgusted  hy  his  general  negli- 
gence, and  blamed  him  for  making  a  conspira- 
tor his  hero ;  and  never  concluded  his  disquisi- 
tion without  remarking  how  happily  the  sound 
of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience. 
Southern  would  have  been  his  favourite,  but 
that  he  mixes  comic  with  tragic  scenes,  inter- 
cepts the  natural  course  of  the  passions,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  confusion  of  mirth 
a  melancholy.  The  versification  of  Rowo  he 
thought  too  melodious  for  the  stage,  and  too 
Lttle  varied  in  different  passions.  He  made  it 
the  great  fault  of  Congreve,  that  all  his  per- 
sons were  wits,  and  that  he  always  wrote  with 
more  art  than  nature.  He  considered  Cato 
rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and  allowed 
Addison  to  be  the  complete  master  of  allegory 
and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  deference 
to  him  as  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit 
of  Prior  was  in  his  easy  tales  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  Solomon 
had  many  noble  sentiments  elegantly  express- 
ed. In  Swift  he  discovered  an  mimitable  vein 
of  irony,  and  an  easiness  which  all  would 
hope  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  in- 
clined to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier, 
and  thought  his  numbers  rather  luscious  than 
Bweet  He  often  lamented  the  neglect  of  Phte- 
dra  and  Hippolitus,  and  wished  to  see  the 
stage  under  better  regulation. 

'  These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncon- 
tradicted ;  and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent 
started  up,  he  was  quickly  repressed  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  company,  and  Minim  went  away 
from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and 
increase  of  confidence. 

He  now  grew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  wondered  what  was  become  of  the 
comic  genius  which  supplied  our  ancestors  with 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be 
found  that  durst  now  venture  beyond  a  farce. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  vein  of 
humour  was  exhausted,  since  we  live  in  acoun< 
try  where  liberty  suffers  every  character  to 
spread  itself  to  its  utmost  bulk,  and  which, 
therefore,  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  Of  tragedy  he  con- 
cluded business  to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  that  love  predominates  too  much  upon 
the  modem  stage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  had 
his  own  seat  in  a  coffee-house,  and  headed  a 
party  in  the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than 
ill  nature,  and  seldom  desires  to  do  much  mis- 
chief; he  will  perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  sits  next  him,  but  endeavours 
to  influence  the  audience  to  favour,  by  clapping 
when  an  actor  exclaims,  "  Ye  gods  !"  or  la- 
ments the  misery  of  his  country. 
Bj  digues  he  Was  admitted  to  rehearsals;  and 


many  of  his  (Henas  are  of  opinion,  that  our  pre- 
sent poets  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  happi* 
est  thoughts  ;  by  his  contrivance  the  bell  wk 
rung  twice  in  Barbarossa,  and  by  his  persatnoi 
the  author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  play  wilk 
a  couplet ;  for  what  can  be  more  absuro,  nak 
Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play  should  W 
rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verse ;  aad 
by  what  acqmsition  of  faculties  is  the  speaker, 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled 
to  rhyme  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act  ? 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beai- 
tics,  and  is  particularly  delighted  when  befisA 
the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense.  He  has  read  ill 
our  poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  defi> 
cacy  of  versification,  and  wonders  at  the  s» 
pincness  with  which  their  works  have  beet 
hitherto  perused,  so  that  no  man  has  found  tk 
sound  of  a  drum  in  this  distich. 

"  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiafltic„ 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick  ;** 

and  that  the  wonderful  lines  upon  honov 
and  a  bubble,  have  hitherto  passed  withotf 
notice : 

"  Honour  is  like  the  glassy  bubble. 
Whici)  costs  philosophers  such  trtiuble  : 
Where,  one  pan  crack'd,  the  whole  does  Iff, 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why. 

In  these  verses,  says  Minim,  wc  have  tn 
striking  accommodations  of  the  soond  to  tjbi 
sense.  It  is  impossible  to  utter  the  two  bnei 
emphatically  without  an  act  like  that  wMt 
they  describe  ;  bubble  and  trouble  causing  t 
momentary  inflation  of  thecheeks  by  thereta- 
tion  of  the  breath,  which  is  aflerwards  forciUy 
emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing  babbtea 
But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  lioe^ 
which  is  cracked  in  the  middle  to  ex^rev  t 
crack,  and  then  shivers  into  monosyllaUHb 
Yet  hath  this  diamond  lain  neglected  witfaco»> 
mon  stones,  and  among  the  innumerable  ad> 
mirers  of  Hudibras  the  observation  of  tbii 
superlative  passage  has  been  reserved  ibt  tin 
sagacity  of  Minim. 


No.  61.]     Saturdat,  Juke  16,  1759. 

Mr.  Minim  had  now  advanced  himself  totht 
zenith  of  critical  reputation  ;  when  ht  was  iB 
the  pit,  every  eye  in  the  boxes  wis  fixed  upos 
him ;  when  he  entered  his  cofTec-house,  he  wu 
surrounded  by  circles  of  candidates,  who  pasted 
their  noviciate  of  literature  under  his  taitioo: 
his  opinion  was  asked  by  all  who  had  no  opi> 
nion  of  their  own,  and  yet  loved  to  debate  im 
decide  ;  and  no  composition  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity  till  it  had  been  secis^ 
ed  by  Minim's  approbation. 

Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wit- 
dom  and  munificence  by  which  the  academiesif 
the  continent  were  raised  ;  and  often  wishes  for 
some  standard  of  taste,  for  some  tribunal,  to 
which  merit  may  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice, 
and  malignity.  He  has  formed  a  plan  for  as 
academy  of  criticism,  where  every  work  of 
imagination  may  be  read  belwe  it  wpnoted,  ud 
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which  shall  authoritively  direct  the  theatres 
what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or 
to  revive. 

'Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick's  opinion, 
a|n«ad  the  fame  of  English  literature  over  Eu- 
rope, and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  elc- 
nnce  and  politeness,  the  place  to  which  the 
teamed  and  ingenious  of  all  countries  would 
repair  for  instniction  and  improvement,  and 
where  nothing  would  any  longer  be  applauded 
or  endured  (hat  utls  not  conformed  to  the  ni- 
cest rules,  and  finished  with  the  highest  ele- 
^ncc. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets 
•hall  dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make^ 
themselves  immortal  by  such  an  academy. 
Minim  contents  himself  to  preside  four  nights 
in  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by 
himself,  whore  he  is  heard  without  contradic- 
tion, and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 
When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
he  declares  loudly  for  the  noble  simplicity  of 
oar  ancestors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  refine- 
ments, and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
times he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives 
fidse  delicacy  daily  gaining  ground,  and  some- 
times brightens  his  countenance  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudest  cen- 
silres  against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme ; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can 
he  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending  like 
another ;  tells  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally 
sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound  ;  how  oflen  the 
best  thoughts  are  mangled  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  or  extending  them  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our 
days,  shaken  of  the  shackles  which  had  en- 
cmnhered  it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that 
rhyme  may  sometimes  be  borne  if  the  lines 
be  •Aen  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously 
diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  exam- 
£le  of  the  slow  advance  of  lasting  reputation. 
lilton  is  the  only  writer  in  whose  books 
Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  weariness. 
What  cause  is  it  that  exempts  this  pleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquir- 
ed>  and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
Tariation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is 
jriatified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The 
ones  that  are  commonly  thought  rugged  and 
and  unmusical  be  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
reft,  or  to  express  things  by  a  proper  cadence : 
lor  he  scarcely  finds  a  verse  that  has  not 
diis  favourite  beauty ;  he  declares  that  he 
eould  shiver  in  a  hot-house  when  he  reads 
that 

"  the  CTound 
Bums  frore,  and  cold  pertorma  the  effect  of  fire  ; 

and  that  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindness* 
the  verse. 


**  80  tUck  a  drop  strene  has  quenched  theM  orbs, 
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has,  he  knows  not  how,  something  that  strikes 
him  with  an  obscure  sensation  like  that  which 
he  fancies  Would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of 
darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of 
judgment  as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new 
light  from  the  name  of  the  author.  He  is 
commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom 
he  cannot  resist,  unless,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, he  finds  the  public  combined  against 
them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  he  is 
strongly  inchned  to  censure,  till  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he 
knows  the  success  of  a  composition  he  in- 
trenches himself  in  general  terms ;  there 
are  some  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  passa- 
ges, but  there  is  likewise  much  which  he  would 
have  advised  the  author  to  expuno^e.  He  has 
several  favourite  epithets,  of  wluch  he  has 
never  settled  the  meaning,  but  which  are 
very  commodiously  applied  to  books  which  he 
has  not  read,  or  cannot  understand.  One  is 
manly,  another  is  dry,  another  stiff,  and  ano- 
ther flimsy  :  sometimes  he  discovers  delicacy 
of  style,  and  sometimes  meets  with  strange 
expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great  nor  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promising  parts  is  brought  to  receive 
his  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air  ;  he  advises 
the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors, 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his 
faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  con- 
sider how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
exhorts  him  to  catch  those  moments  when  he 
finds  his  thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius 
exalted,  but  to  take  care  lest  imagination  hurry 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  He  holds 
diligence  the  mother  of  success  ;  yet  enjoins 
him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  confuse  his 
mind,  by  pursumg  studies  of  contrary  ten- 
dencies. He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has 
his  genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a 
poet.  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Milton 
would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts  upon 
his  own  beneficence  till  another  day  brings 
another  pupil. 


No.  62.]      Saturday,  Juke  23, 1769. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing. 
This  is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of 
a  small  and  obscure  sect,  but  a  persuasion 
which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  most 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by 
authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent,  that 
nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  confidence  to  question  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  present  ace  agree,  that 
speculation  must  be  tried ;  and  I  may  therefore 
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be  allowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  oionej,  since 
I  have  been  a  long  time  lich,  and  I  have  not 
yd  found  that  riches  can  make  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  nor 
indigent,  who  gave  me  a  better  education  than 
was  suitable  to  my  birth,  because  my  uncle  in 
the  city  designed  me  for  his  heir  and  desired 
that  I  might  be  bred  a  gentleman.  My  uncle's 
wealth  was  the  perpetual  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  house ;  and  when  any  little  mis- 
fortune befel  us,  or  any  mortification  dejected 
OS,  my  father  always  exhorted  me  to  hold  up 
my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having 
his  mind  completely  busied  between  his  ware- 
house and  the  Change,  he  felt  no  tediousness  of 
life,  nor  any  want  of  domestic  amusements. 
When  my  father  died,  he  received  me  kindly ; 
but  after  a  few  months  finding  no  great  plea- 
sure in  the  conversation  of  each  other,  we  part- 
ed ;  and  he  remitted  me  a  small  annuity,  on 
which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life,  without 
any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant 
impatience  to  take  holds  on  my  mind,  I  could 
not  forbear  sometimes  to  imagine  to  myself  the 
pleasure  of  being  rich ;  ana  when  I  read  of 
diversions  and  magnificence,  resolved  to  try, 
when  time  should  put  the  trial  in  my  power, 
what  pleasure  they  could  afford. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life, 
when  his  ruddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves 
promised  him  a  lono;  and  healthy  age,  died  of 
an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  mc  neither  ioy 
nor  sorrow.  He  did  me  good,  and  I  regarded 
him  with  gratitude ;  but  I  could  not  please 
him,  and  therefore  could  not  love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds  who  love 
to  surprise :  and  having  always  represented 
his  fortune  as  less  than  it  was,  had,  I  suppose, 
often  gratified  himself  with  thinking,  how  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as 
rich  as  I  expected.  My  wealth  was  such,  as 
exceeded  all  the  schemes  of  expense  which  I 
had  formed  ;  and  1  soon  began  to  expand  my 
thoughts  and  look  round  me  for  some  purchase 
of  felicity. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  the 
splendour  of  dress,  which  every  man  has  ob- 
served to  enforce  respect,  and  facilitate  recep- 
tion ;  and  my  first  desire  was  to  be  fine.  I 
sent  for  a  tailor  who  was  employed  by  the  no- 
bility, and  ordered  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  I 
had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary  submis- 
sion, and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour 
when  I  should  issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour 
of  embroidery.  The  clothes  were  brought  and 
for  three  days  I  observed  many  eyes  turned 
towards  me  as  I  passed  ;  but  I  felt  myself  ob- 
structed in  the  common  intercourse  of  civility, 
by  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  my  new  ap- 

fearance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed, 
was  more  anxious  about  m^  mien  and  beha- 
viour ;  and  the  mien  which  is  formed  by  care 
is  commonly  ridiculous.  A  short  time  accus- 
tomed me  to  myself,  and  my  dress  was  without 
pain  and  without  pleasure. 
For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  •  rake,  but  I 


began  too  late ;  and  having  by  oatan  no  taa 
for  a  frolic,  waa  in  ^reat  daneerof  endioffiia 
drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of  wf 
companions  paid  me  a  visit,  gmwe  me  time  tt 
reflection.  I  found  that  there  was  do  gml 
pleasure  in  breaking  windows  and  lyia^  ■ 
the  round-house;  and  resolved  to  ■—nriili 
no  longer  with  those  whom,  though  I  Itai 
treated  and  bailed  them,  I  could  not  OMkt 
friends. 

I  then  changed  my  measures  kept  nmniif 
horses,  and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  dim 
very  often  in  the  news.  I  had  a  chesnut  hone, 
the  grandson  of  Childers,  who  won  four  plal(% 
and  ten  by-matches ;  and  a  bay  filly  who  caniii 
ofl!*  the  five-years-old  plate,  and  was  expected  ti 
perform  much  greater  exploits,  when  my  gnon 
broke  her  wind  because  I  happened  to  citck 
him  selling  oats  for  beer.  This  happiness  wti 
soon  at  an  end  ;  there  was  no  pleasure  whea  I 
lost,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  mncfa  eiak 
myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  1  gm 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  jockey-loids,  asd 
resolved  to  spend  no  more  of  my  time  ia  tk 
stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money,  asd 
would  spend  it,  and  I  passed  fourmoathiii 
the  company  of  architects,  whose  whole  bW' 
ness  was,  to  persuade  me  to  build  a  hoose.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  more  room  than  I  waaii^ 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  their  importonitiea  1 
new  plan  was  brought  me  every  moming;  ti 
at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered,  asd  I 
began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  boildioglu^ 
ed  but  a  little  while,  for  though  I  love  to  ipcid, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated ;  and  I  soon  (bund,  tfaiiti 
build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  liinyiw. 
you  shall  near  when  I  find  myself  diapseadto 
write. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tim.  Ramb. 


No.  63.]    SATuaDAT,  JiTMK  30,  1758. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
from  rudeness  to  convenience^  from 
nience  to  elegance,  and   from   elegance  to 
nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessi^.  Th» 
savage  finds  himself  incommoded  by  hestud 
cold,  by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  shelters  hiBBseif  ii 
the  hollow  of  a  rock  and  learns  to  dig  a  am 
where  there  was  none  before.  He  mds  tkt 
sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  vd 
when  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  or  the  ess* 
venience  of  pasturage,  lead  him  into  man 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  >»i»w— Hj  by 
planting  stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  lajp{ 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  indaitiT 
produces  a  house  closed  with  doors,  and  divid- 
ed by  partitions ;  and  apartments  are  mski* 
plied  and  disposed  according  to  the  vanoaf 
degrees  of  power  or  invention ;  impioTCflKSl 
succeeds  improvement,  as  he  that  is  fntd 
from  a  greater  evil  crows  impatient  of  a  less, 
till  ease  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 

The  mind  set  free  from  the  impoitimitise  ti 
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aatonl  want,  g^nB  leisure  to  go  in  search  of 
•aperflaous  gratifications,  and  adds  to  the  uses 
of  habitation  the  delights  of  prospect  Then 
•jw  begins  the  reign  of  symmetry ;  orders  of 
mrchitecture  are  invented,  and  one  part  of  the 
edifice  is  conformed  to  another,  without  any 
other  reason,  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  of- 
fended. 

The  passa/^e  is  very  short  from  elegance  to 
luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  are 
•oon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors. 
And  petty  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
wealth  than  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else, 
through  improvement  to  degeneracy.  The 
lovers  who  first  take  possession  of  a  country, 
hayinj;  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not  nicely 
modified  or  discriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
^neral  terms  and  abrupt  sentences  they  could 
make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  another; 
•e  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty  to  become  limited,  disputes  must  bo  de- 
cided, and  claims  adjusted  ;  the  differences  of 
things  are  noted,  and  distinctness  and  proprie- 
ty 01  expression  become  necessary.  In  time, 
liappiness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity, 
and  the  sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and 
pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be 
taught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of  teach- 


ing 


and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend 


not  onl^  who  shall  think  best,  but  who  shall 
tell  their  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

Then  be^in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
the  regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of 
words,  the  modulation  of  periods,  the  graces 
of  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and 
all  the  delicacies  of  style  and  subtilities  of 
composition,  useful  while  they  advance  per- 
spicuity, and  laudable  while  they  increase 
pleasure,  but  easily  to  be  refined  by  needless 
acnipulosity  till  they  shall  more  embarrass 
the  writer  than  assist  the  reader  or  delight 
him. 

The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to 
the  practice  of  writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of 
imperfect  diction  pass  away  with  the  savage 
l^neration  that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can 
trace  their  language  beyond  the  second  period, 
and  even  of  that  it  docs  not  often  happen 
that  many  monuments  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that 
of  others.  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty 
jargon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  hot  we 
naye  specimens  of  our  language  when  it  began 
to  he  adapted  to  civil  and  religious  purposes, 
and  find  it  such  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, artless  and  simple,  unconnected  and  con- 
cise. The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasing.  Their 
verses  were  considered  chieny  as  memorial, 
and  therefore  did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by 
the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the 
difierent  purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our 
language  may  be  said  to  have  continued  to 
the  time  of  uower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his 
master,  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
oeholar'e  popularity,  tesmi  jaitly  to  elaim  the 
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honour  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  of 
showing  his  countrymen  that  something  more 
was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English  verse  might 
be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  the 
English  writers  have  studied  elegance,  and 
advanced  their  language,  by  successive  im- 
provements, to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can 
easily  receive,  and  as  much  copiousness  as 
human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
These  advances  nave  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same 
success.  Negligence  has  suspended  the 
course  of  improvement,  or  affectation  turned 
it  aside  ;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change, 
or  change  has  been  made  without  amend* 
ment.  But  elegance  has  been  long  kept  in 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy  as 
life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  accuracy  or  outshine  them  in 
splendour  of  style,  and  the  danger  is,  lest  care 
should  too  soon  pass  to  affectation. 


No  64.]      Saturday,  Jult  7,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 
Sir, 
As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  of 
happiness,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  but  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  sequel  of  my  story  ;  for  though,  by 
trying  the  different  schemes  of  pleasure,  I 
have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could  final- 
ly acquiesce ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  at- 
tempts will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  de- 
tect more  and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  the 
orders  of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my 
next  resolution  was  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  I 
frequented  the  polite  cofiee-houses,  grew  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and 
gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly  to  half 
le  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  Ufe  my 
great  labour  was  to  learn  to  laufh.  1  had 
been  used  to  consider  laughter  as  uie  efiect  of 
merriment ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing 
only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wished  to  please.  I'his  was 
at  first  very  difficult  I  sometimes  heard  the 
stogr  with  dull  indifierence  ;  and,  not  exalting 
myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  burst 
out  suddenly  into  an  awkwi^  noise,  which 
was  not  always  favourably  interpreted.  Some- 
times I  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and 
sometimes  when  I  began  at  the  rifht  time 
was  deficient  in  loudness  or  in  lengUi.  But, 
by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  m^els,  I  at- 
tained at  last  such  flexibility  of  muscles,  that  I 
was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  story, 
and  got  tho  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fel- 
low. 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  waa 
to  be  done,  that  I  might  be  universally  allow- 
ed to  he  a  fine  ^ntleman.  I  appeared  at 
court  on  all  pubhc  days ;  betted  at  gaming^ 
tablee,  and  plaved  at  all  tho  fovtf  of 
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br   *^'»'-5   a    irjTf.z^    Kz.£*r  ill: 

to  i>e  arresuad  «i  ti,^  ik:;:^  of  a  cooc^n.  :'>r  i 
fioer  fiu:  of  c>>L:^e«  Lr^aii  I  faaa  er^r  prefsrvw: 
to  wear.  a:>'d  I  lo<  al.  lie  tksjt  «f  pa::rKLaf  f: 
bj  rt^oM^^sz  U>  iM..  nun. 

Mr  next  arzibpclion  vaj  to  fi:  f>r  zaj  pect^r?. 
I  spieat  a  wsgc/ii  vmter  in  S-oin;  ltoob  tmiV^t  :£: 
paintAT,  to  b^sgpitak  a  wxMr^e  i«^aerii>  o/oae.  aij-i 
a  half  leaztii  of  aaoiber,  1  tai&ed  of  uyc.-unz 
Iwt  aaJtafTea,  drapeh«i,  aad  proper  iigriis  : 
took  mr  firieads  to  se«  tiie  {Kcturea  afier 
crery  rnXXine ',  beard  ereir  daj  of  a  woader- 
fol  performer  in  craToas  and  mmiatnre,  aa4 
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It  OT  pictnrea  to  be  copied  ;   wai  toid   b v  , 

the  'yad^t%  that  they  were  not  like,  and  waj  |  

recoounended  to  other  artistA.    At  length  be-  ^ 

in^  not  able  to  plea«e  my  (jriends,  I  crew  less  \  Xo.  65,^     Satti^at,  J'tlt 

pleaaed  myaeli^  and  at  last  resolved  to  think  co  i 

more  about  iL  j  Tax  lec^u  ^  Clar*~  S>=.' 

It  was  impoisible  to  lire  in  total  idleness :  I  hapipclj  p:ii-lif£:f^i.  1? 
and  vandennj^  aboat  in  search  of  sometnin? '  literal::^?  ec/iL>y  acrt-f 
todo  I  wa*  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  oi"|  ele^aac*    ar^    lire    l^rrr*    of    truLh; 
▼irtoofoa,  and    felt    myself    instantaneoiuiy  j  doaDifcI  fa'.tf  r=^j  n:w   r-:   a5oeruin< 
seized  with  an  onextin^uishahle  ardoor  for  all  j  manr  qai-?ijc-3i.  ar.cr  .:  -^  i^  bale,  maj 
natural  curiosities.    I  ran  from  auction  to  auc-  j  termined  by  c-.TJSir^t  a:=:^:>rL:y.     He  tfaH 
tion,   became  a  critic  in  shells  and  fossils  J  cords  :.-a;^s«>:':>:-7j  in  wucb  himself  tw 
bought  a  ilcrtui  nccus  of  inestimable  TalueJ  ea^ec  22*  d::  'izilyiri   iipc'Tiuziiij  of 
and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  prcserring  in- |  in^    irj:.iz^^rL:>.z    rir-i-.a:*   wiuch 
sects,  which  made  my  collection  the  envy  of  j  specLaLi^r*.  iil  ^*  ::-5  -iij^rsl 
the  other  philosophers.    I  found  this  pleasure 
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minted  with  much  relation.  All  the  faults 
of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated 
throu^  the  town  with  the  most  active  malio'- 
nity,  because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth  of 
peculiar  varieeation ;  and  because  I  once 
outbid  all  the  lovers  of  shells,  aud  carried  off 
a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the  vahdity  of 
my  uncle's  will  ought  to  be  disputed.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and  of  the  shell,  and  gratified  myself  with 
the  envy  of  my  companions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  being.  But  in  time 
I  grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which 
produced  no  advantage,  gave  my  shells  to 
children  that  wanted  play-things,  and  sup- 
DTMSod  the  art  of  drying  butteraies.  because 
I  would  not  tampt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kill 
them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished 
to  store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
might  grow  old  in  the  interchange  of  benevo- 
lence. I  had  observed  that  popularity  was  most 
easily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  therefore 
hired  a  French  cook,  furnished  my  sideboard 
with  great  magnificence,  filled  my  cellar  with 
wines  of  pompous  appellatious,  bought  every 
thing  thst  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  an^ 
invited  all  those  who  were  most  famous  for 
judging  of  a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  cook 
gave  me  warning,  and,  upon  inquiry  told  mc 
Suit  Lord  dueasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
before,  had  sent  nion  an  ofier  of  double  wages. 
My  pride  prevailed :  I  raised  his  wages,  and 
invited  his  lordship  to  another  feast    I  love 


or  1:1a:  arc: 
mexnbrazK  * 
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»"™:i  i-war*  n*:-s  at  tkei 
c-j.r  cwn  :--r.>Dnancc,  aall 
whicb  <v-:rT  nm  i*  rz. -Vl-,  2  lo  relate  hisi 

Tb*  ci5r:il-  :-5  :?i.-o  .ij!i  which  this  woikl 
strarri::^  *-•«  -'-t^-''^  a^ci  ihe  delays  wilh^ 
our  nope*  JLivr  ^•r«n  \jr.g  mocked,  ni 
lead  the  aiind  to  lie  consiucralioa  of  thei 
mon  fa:i  of  jw^tbomous  compositions. 

He  who  s<.  c  5  hLmse'.f  5ur;ounded  bvadiHii 
and  whose  vanitj  is  hourly  feasted  withilil 
luxnnes  of  <t  ji.ed  praise,  is  easily  persalll 
that  his  indu«iice  wul  be  extended'  beyoadlk 
life ;  that  they  woo  cringe  in  his  piesM 
will  reverence  his  memory,  and  that  those  il 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  fofll 
will  endeavour  to  vindicate  his  cnoice  bjMI 
for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  these,  to  the  e2ecala0< 
Swift  was  committed  the  history  of  the  li 
years  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  to  those  of  Af 
the  woiks  which  remained  onprinted  iol 
closet  The  performances  of  Pope  W9 
burnt  by  those  whom  he  had  perhaps  sdafll 
from  ail  mankind  as  most  likely  to  pabl 
them ;  and  the  history  had  likewise  peiiiki 
had  not  a  straggUng  transcript  fallen  ■ 
busy  hands. 

The  papers  left  in  the  closet  of  Piercse,  se 
plied  his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter's  fuel  *  il 
many  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  ^mtIw 
Lloyd  were  consumed  in  the  kitchen  of  k 
descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  escaped  total  di 
straction,  but  yet  have  had  reason  to  '•■^^ 
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e  of  orphans  ezpoied  to  the  frauds  of 
ful  guardians.  How  Hale  would  haye 
the  mutilations  which  his  "  Pleas  of 
own "  have  suffered  from  the  editor, 
ho  know  his  character  will  easily  con- 
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riginal  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though 
id  to  some  public*  library,  has  been 
iven ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fideli- 
le  publication,  when  tlie  autlienticity  of 
lon*s  history,  though  printed  with  the 
n  of  one  of  tlie  first  universities  of  the 
lad  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fac- 
eduiity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a 
T  for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  ex- 

f  is  often  no  less  mischievous  than  neg- 
or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a 
3  manuscript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem 
ealmcnt,  and  delights  in  the  distinction 
le  imagines  himself  to  obtain  by  keep- 
key  ofa  treasure  which  he  neither  uses 
arts.  From  him  it  falls  to  some  other 
less  vain  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of 
unbrance. 

here  are  some  works  which  the  authors 
ensign  unpublished  to  posterity,  how- 
certain  be  the  event,  however  hopeless 
trusL  He  that  writes  the  history  of 
times,  if  he  adheres  steadily  to  truth, 
ite  that  which  his  own  times  will  not 
endure.  He  must  be  content  to  re- 
is  book  till  all  private  passions  shall 
nd  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curi- 


lany  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life 
ezecutora  and  to  chance,  because  they 
send  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  are 
to  finish  them,  having  prescribed  to 
res  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  hu- 
gence  can  scarcely  attain.  '*  Lloyd," 
iroet,  '*did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
same  diligence  as  he  laid  it  in."  He 
'ays  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising 
18  and  removing  them,  and  waiting 
er  light  and  fuller  discovery.  Baker, 
ny  years  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
ipts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  because 
imperfect  which  could  never  be  per- 

rae  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire 
ime  praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and 
e  scrupulosity.  Let  it  be  always  re- 
h1  that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
and  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to 
d.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study 
iified  to  teach  mankind,  tell  us  what 
e  learned  while  they  are  yet  able  to 
id  trust  their  reputation  only  to  th em- 


Id  be  proper  to  reposke,  in  lome  public  pUce, 
aripc  or  Clarendon,  which  hat  noc  eecaped  all 
(  un&iihfttl  pablicalioo. 


No  complaint  is  more  frequientlj  repeated 
among  the  learned,  than  that  of  the  waste 
made  by  time  among  the  laboura  of  antiquity. 
Of  those  who  once  filled  the  civilized  world 
with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  left  but 
their  names  which  are  left  only  to  raise  desires 
tliat  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  which 
never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been 
faithfully  delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had 
the  Alexandrian  library  been  spared,  and  the 
Palatine   repositories   remained    unimpaired, 
how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we 
are  now  doomed  to  be  ignorant  t  hdw  many 
laborious    inquiries,    ana    dark    conjectures; 
how  many  collations  of  broken  hints,  and  mu- 
tilated  passages   might    have   been  spared  ! 
We  should  have  known  the  successions  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions 
of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  every  state,  and  the 
arts  by  which  public  grandeur  and  happiness 
are  acquired  and  preser\'ed ;  wc  should  have 
traced  the  progress  of  life,  seen  colonies  from 
distant  regions  take  possession  of  European 
deserts,  and  troops  of  savages  settled  into  com- 
munities by  the  desire  of  Keeping  what  they 
had  acquired  ;  we  should  have  traced  the  gra- 
dations of  civility,  and  travelled  apward  to  the 
original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in 
remoter  time  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  darkness. 

If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  less 
diminished,  it  is  likely  that  all  future  times 
might  have  been  suppbed  with  inexhaustible 
amusement  by  the  fictions  of  antiquity.  The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would 
have  shown  all  the  stronger  passions  in  all 
their  diversities;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims  of 
domestic  life.  Nothing  would  haye  been 
necessary  to  mortal  wisdom  but  to  have  studied 
these  great  masters,  whose  knowled^  would 
haye  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would 
have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rise  in  every  stu- 
dent, when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  and  his 
searches  are  frustrated ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  whether  our  complaints  are  not  some- 
times inconsiderate,  and  whether  w<e  do  not 
imagine  more  evil  than  we  feel.  Of  the  an- 
cients, enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation 
and  direct  our  endeavours.  Many  of  the 
works  which  time  jias  lefl  us,  w.e  know  to  haye 
been  those  that  were  most  esteemed,  and  which 
antiquity  itself  considered  as  models;  so  that, 
having  the  originals.  We  may  without  much 
regret  lose  the  imitations.  The  obscurity 
which  the  want  of  contemporary  writera  often 
produces,  only  darkens  single  passages,  and 
those  commonly  of  slight  importance.  The 
general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known : 
and  though  that  diligence  desenres  praise 
which  leayes  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mis- 
carriages «Lre  not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for 
the  most  useful  truths  are  always  untyersal, 
and  unconnetted  with  accidents  and  customs. 
Such  is  the  general  conspiracy  of  human 
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natar*  afaiMl  eoBtampoimry  merit,  that,  if  we 
had  inherited  ftora  antiquity  enough  to  afford 
employment  for  the  labourioua,  and  amuse- 
ment K>r  the  idle,  I  know  not  what  room  would 
have  been  left  for  modem  genius  or  modem 
mdustry  ;  almost  every  subject  would  have 
been  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  have 
been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few 
would  have  rentured  to  depart  Every  writer 
would  have  bad  a  rival,  whose  superiority 
was  already  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  fame 
bis  work  would,  even  before  it  was  seen,  be 
marked  out  for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  the  united  experience  of 
mankind  hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic 
character!  displayed  b^  Homer,  and  how  few 
incidents  the  fertile  imagination  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  produced  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  likely  that  if 
ail  the  works  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and  Locke  would 
have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of 
the  ancient  metaphysicians;  and  it  is  apparent, 
that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the 
Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition  on 
the  loss. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 


SlE, 


In  the  observations  which  yon  have  made  on 
the  various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind, 
you  must  often,  in  literary  conversations,  have 
met  with  men  who  consider  dissipation  as  the 
rreat  enemy  of  the  intellect ;  and  maintain, 
tiiat,  in  proportion  as  the  student  keeps  him- 
■elf  within  the  bounds  of  a  settled  plan,  he 
will  certainly  advance  in  science. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true ; 
yet  when  we  contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  perpetual  impa* 
tience  of  all  restraint,  it  may  be  aoubted  whe- 
ther the  facultiesmay  not  be  contracted  by  con- 
fining the  attention  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  be  proper  to  risk  the  certainty  of 
little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  like  blazes  of  senius,  are  often  for- 
tuitous. Those  who  had  proposed  to  them- 
•elves  a  methodical  course  of  reading,  light 
by  accident  on  a  new  book,  which  seizes  their 
thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiosity,  and  opens 
an  unexpected  prospect,  to  which  the  way 
which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves  would 
never  have  conaucted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days*  emplojrment, 
foand  among  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  who,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was 
a  man  of  vast  designs,  and  of  vast  perfor- 
mances, though  he  sometimes  designed  one 
thing  and  performed  another.  I  silow  that 
the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions  of  this 
kind  may  well  discourage  all  fubsequentjour- 
nalists ;  but  as  the  subject  of  this  is  different 
from  that  of  any  which  the  Spectator  has  given 
oa,  I  leavo  it  to  yon  to  pablish  or  suppresa 
it 


Mem.  Thofbllowin^tkrosdaTsIprapMli 

five  up  to  reading ;  and  intend,  alter  all  it 
elays  which  have  obtruded  themselves  ^m 
mc,  to  finish  my  ''Essay  on  the  Elztent  tf  it 
Mental  Powers;"  to  revise  my  "Treattsi« 
Logic ;  **  to  begin  the  "  Epic**  which  I  hm 
long  projected ;  to  proceeo  in  my  persml  4 
the  *'  Scriptures  wiUi  Grotius's  Commmt;' 
and  at  my  leisure  to  regale  myself  wisk  it 
works  of  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  asili 
finish  my  **  Ode  to  Astronomy. " 

Monday.    Designed  to  rise  mt  six,  bst,  k 
my  servant's  laziness,  my  fire  was  not  li^H 
before  eight;  when  I  dropped  into  a  slsiA* 
that  lasted  till  nine,  at  which  time  I  arose,  mi 
after  breakfast  at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  m^ 
posing  to  begin  upon  my  Essay :  but,  filing 
occasion  to  consult  a  passage  in  Plato,  wm 
absorbed  in  the  persual  of  the  RepvbUc  ti 
twelve.    I  had  neglected  to  forbid  eonpsn 
and  now  enters  Tom  Careless,  who  after  kw 
an  hour's  chat,  insisted  upon  my  going  wA 
him  to  enjoy  an  absurd  character.  Skat  be  hsi 
appointed,  by  an  advertisement,   to  meet  Ma 
at  a  particular  coffee-house.    After  we  Ind  ftr 
some  time  entertained  ouraelves  with  hisi,  «• 
salUed  out,  designing  each  to  repair  his  holm; 
but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up  in  the  street  tea 
man  whose  steel  by  his  side  declared  his  • 
butcher,  we  ovtrheard  him  opening  an  addiM 
to  a  genteeUsh  sort  of  youn^  l^^^Ji  whoB  k 
walked  with :  "  Miss,   though  your  hAm  k 
master  of  a  coal-lighter,   and  you  will  to  • 
great  fortune,  'tis  true  ;  yet  I  wish  I  mayk 
cut  into  quarters,  if  it  is  not  only  love,  mwi 
lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  eflcoH 
terms  of  marriage."    As  this  lover  uiutisfl 
in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  lengtn  of  tksi 
streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  psvtr 
of  the  tender  passion  that  coold  soften  evsi  At 
heart  of  a  butcher.    We  then  mdjoumed  tt  • 
tavern,  and  from  thence   to  one  of  the  pdhil 
gardens,  where  I  was   regaled  with  a  Mil 
amusing  variety  of  men,  possessing  CfSttl»> 
lents,  so  discoloured  by  aflectation,  that  tkf 
only  made  them  eminently  ridiculous ;  ilnlft 
thinrs,  who,  by  continual  dissipation,  hU  » 
nihilated  the  few  ideas  nature  had  ffiven  &M^ 
and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonderiul  pnOf 
gentlemen;  young  ladies  extolled  forthorvi^ 
because  they  were  handsome  ;  illiterate  eaflf 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  hif^h  life,  adnim 
for  their  knowledge,  from  their  beinf  resohUlf 
positive ;  ami  women  of  real    imderstuiAB{ 
so  far  from  pleasing  the  polite  millieo,  tkl 
they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  leftnl^ 
tary.     When    we  quitted    this   entotuHaf 
scene,    Tom    pressed   me  irresistibly  to  af 
with  him.    I  reached  home  at  twelve^  andlkt 
reflected,  that  though  indeed  I  had,  tiy  itiaiA 
ing  various  characters,  improred  my  'ntM 
into  human  nature,  yet  still   I  negleetedlk 
studies  proposed,  and  accordingly  took  up  If 
Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  it  the  intented  » 
visal,  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  sgitiHi 
and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  hnes, «» 
der  the  title  of  *'The  Evening's  Walk.* 

Tuesday,  At  breakfast,  seeing  my  "(Mi 
to  Astronomy"  Wing  on  my  deskTl  wasslnak 
with  a  train  of^  ideas,  that  I   thooght  milj^ 
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Itribat*  to  ttf  improvement  I  immedimtcly 
my  bell  to  forbid  all  visitantfl,  when  my 
ptrr&nt  opened  the  door,  with  **  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
^CNipe.  "  My  cup  dropped  out  of  one  hand, 
•BG  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could  scarce- 
l{y  ask  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  walk,  bat  as  there  was  a  hkelihood  of  rain, 
^  would  sit  with  me  ;  he  said,  he  intended  at 
IflnC  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Vacant's,  but  as  he 
■imd  not  seen  me  a  great  while,  he  did  not 
nind  coming  out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me  ; 
I  made  him  a  bow,  but  th.inks  for  the  favour 
•tuck  in  my  throat  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
%een  to  the  coffee-house  ;  he  replied,  two 
■ours. 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  intemip- 
floB,  I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for 
Wfaichf  to  increase  my  satisfaction,  I  had  cho- 
•en  the  inscription,  "  Art  is  long,  and  life  is 
Aott ;  **  exchangtnc^  questions  and  answers  at 
long  intervals,  ana  not  without  some  hints 
tiuLt  the  weather- vlass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  alter  three  he  told  me  he  would 
trespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to 
Mnd  to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about 
Ittelosing  a  common  upon  his  estate,  which  he 
would  read  to  me  in  the  evening.  I  declared 
Myself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Havine  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I 
took  my  Virgil,  and  several  otlMNr  classics,  but 
•bold  not  calm  my  inind,  or  proceed  in  my 
•eheme.  At  about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a 
KtAe  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  first  with  cold- 
B6M  and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly 
•H^ged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime  mo- 
lality, and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
lAent  I  then  censured  ray  too  great  solicitude, 
md  my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance, 
W^  had  been  so  far  from  designing  to  offend, 
l&at  he  only  meant  to  show  kmdness  and  re- 
MWct  In  this  strain  of  mind  I  wrote  "  An 
Bstay  on  Benevolence,**  and  "  An  Elecy  on 
Sublunary  Disappointments.  **  When  I  had 
#Dftih«d  these  at  eleven,  I  supped  and  recol- 
Ucted  how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 
tthnott  ooestioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
•ay  settled  and  uniform  design  ;  however,  i 
ItmM  not  so  far  persuaded  of  Uie  truth  of  these 
8tt|^gestions,  but  that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more 
•t  my  scheme.  As  I  observed  the  moon  shin- 
kkg  through  my  window,  from  a  calm  and 
ta^ht  sky,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars, 
I  mdulged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  finisned  my  "  Ode  to  Astro- 

Wednesday.  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed 
tlVM  hours  in  perusal  of  the  "  Scriptures  with 
Orotins's  Comment  ;*'  and  afler  breakfast  fell 
teto  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epic ; 
MmI  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
Bv«sof  some  heroes,  whom  I  proposed  to  cele- 
brmte,  I  consulted  Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  was 
6uaffed  two  hours  in  examining  various  lives 
MM  ensracteis,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my 
•iBployment  When  I  was  seated  at  my 
Smk,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  succes- 
flion  of  poetical  ideas,  my  servant  brought  me 
m  lettar  from  a  lawyer  requiring  my  mstaat 
•ttoBdanes  at  Gray's  Inn  for  hmlf  an  hour.    I 


went  full  of  vexafioii,  and  WM  invoFrad  in 
business  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  being 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  and 
went  to  bed. 

Here  my  friend's  journal  concludes,  which 
perhaps  is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner 
m  which  many  prosecute  their  studies.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  it  you,  ima^ning,  that,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  m  your  paper, 
some  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertain- 
ment by  recognizing  a  resemblance  between 
my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascertpiin  the 
proper  methods  of  advancing  in  Utmturo ; 
but  this  one  position,  deducible  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  any  particular  study,  though  it 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme, 
if  it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had  better  con- 
tinuo  his  application  to  it,  since  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expe- 
dition, attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  n 
prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toil. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No.  68.]      Saturdat,  Auo.  4,  1759. 

Amono  the  studies  which  have  exercised  th« 
ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than  throo 
centuries,  none  has  been  more  diligently  or 
more  successfully  cultivated  than  the  art  of 
translation ;  by  which  the  impediments  which 
bar  the  way  to  science,  are,  in  some  measure, 
removed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  bo- 
comes  less  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients 
have  left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  laboured  to  imitate  ;  but  translation  may 
justly  be  claimed  by  the  modems  as  their  own. 
In  the  first  ages  oi  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and 
what  was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writine  made  the  convey- 
ance of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  more  easy  and  certain,  literature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country  at  once, 
for  distant  nations  had  httle  commerce  with 
each  other ;  and  those  few  whom  curiosity 
sent  abroad  in  quest  of  improvement,  deliver- 
ed their  acquisitions  in  their  own  manner, 
desirous  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egjrpt, 
but  they  translated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian 
language;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  Persia,  the  countries 
that  became  subject  to  Qrecian  dominion  stu- 
died only  the  Grecian  literature.  The  books 
of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any 
among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  Greece  con- 
sidered herself  as  tbs  mistress,  if  not  as  the  pa^ 
rent  of  arts ;  her  language  contained  all  that 
was  supposed  to  bo  Known,  and,  except  th« 
saerad  writings  of  the  Old  Tastamsnt,  Iknow 
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not  that  the  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any 
thing  from  a  forei^  tongue. 

The  Romans  tonfessed  themselves  the  scho- 
lars  of  the  Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
ej^pected  what  has  since  happened,  that  the 
ignorance  of  succeeding  ages  would  prefer 
uem  to  their  teachers.  Every  man,  who  in 
Rome  aspired  to  the  praise  of  literature, 
ihnr^t  it  necessary  to  learn  Greek,-  and  had 
no  need  of  versions  when  they  could  study  the 
originala.  Translation,  however,  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  Dramatic  poems  could  be 
understood  by  the  people  in  no  language  but 
their  own,  and  the  Romans  were  sometimes 
entertained  with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
and  the  comedies  of  Mehander.  Other  works 
were  sometimes  attempted ;  in  an  old  scho- 
liast there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad  ;  and 
we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tully's  version  of  the 
poem  of  Aratus  ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
any  man  grew  eminent  by  interpreting  ano- 
ther, and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent  to 
translate  for  exercise  or  amusement,  than  for 
fame. 

'  The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who  felt  the 
ardo'ur  of  translation  :  when  they  had  subdu- 
ed the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire, 
they  found  their  captives  wiser  than  them- 
selves, and  made  haste  to  relieve  their  wants 
by  imparted  knowledge.  They  discovered 
that  many  might  giow  wise  by  the  labour  of  a 
few,  and  that  improvements  might  be  made 
with  speed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of 
fprmer  ages  in  their  own  language..  Ihey 
therefore  made  haste  to  lay  hold  on  medicine 
and  philosophy,  and  turned  their  chief  authors 
into.  Arabic.  Whether  they  attempted  the 
poetis  is  hot  known  ;  their  literary  zeal  was 
vehement,  but  it  was  short,  and  probably  ex- 
pired before  they  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of 
elegance  those  of  necessity. 

The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  inter- 
nipted  in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  who  subverted  the  Roman  empire, 
anid.  erected  new  kingdoms  with  new  langua- 

Sm^  It  is  not  strange,  that  such  confusion 
onld  suspend  literary  attention  ;  those  who 
lost,  and  those  who  gained  dominion,  had  im- 
mediate difficulties  to  encounter,  and  imme- 
diate miseries  to  redress,  and  had  little  leisure, 
amidst  the  violence  war,  the  trepidation  of 
flight  the  distresses  df  forced  migration,  or 
the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest,  to  inquire 
after  speculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the 
history  of  former  ages,  or  study  the  events 
of  any  other  lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
chaos  of  dominion  sunk  into  order,  than 
learning  began  again  to  flourish  in  the  calm 
of  peace.  When  life  and  possessions  were 
secure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were  soon 
•ought,  learning  was  found  the  highest  gra- 
tificatiofi  of  the  mind,  and  translation  became 
one  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
the  European  world  was  roused  from  its  lethar- 
gy ;  those  aits  which  had  been  long  obscurely 
•tudied  in  the  gloom  of  monasteries  became  the 
general  favourites  of  mankind  ;  every  nation 
vied  with  its  neighbour  for  the  pri^  of  learn- 


ing ;  the  epidemical  emulation  spread 
south  to  north,  and  curiosity  and 
found  their  way  to  Britain. 


No.  69.]     Saturdat,  Aug.  1 1,  1759. 

He  that  reviews  the  progress  of  Eingfiih  El^ 
rature,  will  find  that  translation  was  very  cidf 
cultivated  among  us,  but  that  eome  princiil« 
either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  extfttMJ 
hindered  our  success  (Vom  being  always  tqm 
to  our  diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  considered  nib 
father  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  version  of  B» 
tius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philosophy,  the  hmk 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favoorili  d 
the  middle  ages,  which  had  been  tmmrfttii 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  and  illustalrf 
with  a  copious  Comment  ascribed  to  Aqvsia 
It  may  be  supposed  that  Chaucer  would  app^ 
more  than  common  attention  to  an  anthsriif 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  i^ 
thing  higher  than  a  version  strictly  literal,  til 
has  degraded  tlie  poetical  parts  to  prose,  till 
the  constraint  of  versification  might  not  s^ 
struct  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  thsyw 
1474.  The  first  book  printed  in  Englisii  en 
a  translation.  Caxton  was  both  the  traodiM 
and  printer  of  the  Destruction  of  Troye,  a  ksk 
which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was  oi» 
sidered  asthe  best  account  of  the  fabobatagM^ 
and  which,  though  now  driven  out  of  notioikf 
authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value,  still  ct^ 
tinned  to  be  read  in  Caxton*s  Eagliah  lotht 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Caxton  proceeded  as  he  beg9.n,and  except tht 
poems  of  Qower  and  Chaucer,  printed  naftiif 
but  translations  from  the  French,  in  whiditit 
original  is  so  scupulously  followed,  that  tkff 
afibrd  us  little  knowledge  of  our  own  lan|«^ 
though  the  words  are  Engliah,  the  putfi  k 
foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  woikt  vol 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  ftt 
little  improvement  of  the  art  of  tranalalio^ 
though  foreign  nations  and  other  lancntet 
oflfered  us  models  of  a  better  niethod ;  tiUis  w 
age  of  Elizabeth  we  began  to  find  that  grsalei 
Uberty  was  necessary  to  elegance,  uft  Art 
elegance  was  necessary  to  general  reccptiflt; 
some  essays  were  then  made  upon  the  Itafia 
poets,  which  deserve  the  praise  and  gniuk 
of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenlrlb^ 
sakcn  ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with.msnl 
translation  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  straiug«,AB 
same  exactness  was  obstinately  practises 
the  versions  of  the  poets.  This  absurd  la^sr 
of  construing  into  rhyme  was  countenanesilif 
Jonson  in  his  version  of  Horace  ;  and  wbedMr 
it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than  goami 
or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  wetcasn 
directed  towards  knowledge  than  delight,  tha 
accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitatoitdaa 
the  elegance  of  Fairfax  ;  and  May,  Saoi^lf^ 
and  Holiday,  confined  themselves  (o  the  t^ 
of  rendering  line  for  fine,  not  indeed 
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Mbity,  for  May  and  Sandys  were  poeta,  and 
Holiday  only  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  esta- 
blished law  of  poetical  tranlation,  that  the 
lines  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
those  of  the  original ;  and  so  long  had  this 

Kjodice    prevailed,    that    Dcnham    praises 
nshaw's  version  of  Guarini  as  the  exam- 
yls  of  a  "  new  and  noble  way,"  as  the  first 
Uttempt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  custom, 
assert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 
In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius 
the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  prodoc- 
i  ^i^  the  poets  shook  of  their  constraint,  and 
I  conndered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to 
!-  atnrile  closeness.     But  reformation  is  seldom 
t  tlie  work  of  pure  virtue,  or  unassisted  reason, 
r  Xranslstion  was  improved  more  by  accident 
:  tttin  conviction.    The  writers  of  the  foregoing 
.  age  hsd  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  genius, 
>  and  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  sen- 
t.tfanents  or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  an- 
t  eients,  than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and  trans- 
f  fcso  their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing  somc- 
t  linos  to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  pro- 
I  (ttsion  of  literature,  and  therefore  translated 
Bterally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
[« insipidity  or  harshness.     The  wits  of  Charles' 
i  lime  had  aeldom  more  than  slight  and  supcrfi- 
Oal  Ticws  ;  and  their  care  was,  to  hide  their 
want  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
imagination  :  they  therefore  translated  always 
vith  freedom,  sometimes  with  licentiousness, 
And  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
•ecept  sprightUness  for  knowledge,  and  con- 
Mder  ignorance  and  mistake  as  impatience 
i^d  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at 
wficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
Mteness. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader;  and 
tiMTO  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have 
CMmd  their  advocates.  The  paraphrastic  liber- 
have  been  almost  universally  admitted  ; 
Sherbourn,  whose  learning  was  eminent, 
who  had  no  need  of  any  excuse  to  pass 
di^htly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  writer  who 
falTater  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
die  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  observed. 
Siryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pre- 
fnnred  an  author's  sense,  and  that  frceaom 
jbeat  exhibited  his  spirit ;  he  therefore  will  de- 
the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  rcpre- 
tation  at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
convey  ^the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
HVaces,  and  who,  when  he  translates,  chano 
nothing  but  the  language. 


Ho.  70.]     Saturday,  Aug.  18, 1759. 

Fbw  faults  of  style  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class 
ol*  readers  than  the  use  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
tlMHights  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
fllinict,  by  unnecessary  difficiilties,  fi .  mind 
mg^tr  in  pursuit  of  truth  ;  if  he  writes  not  to 
mSke  others  learned,  but  to  boast  the  learn- 


ing which  he  possesses  himself,  and  wishes  to 
be  admired  rather  than  understood,  he  coun- 
teracts the  first  end  of  writmg  and  justly  suf- 
fers the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  -the 
more  afllictive  severity  of  neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  ;  and  the  critic  ought  al- 
ways to  inquire,  whether  he  is  incommoded  by 
the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  docs  not  write  for  every  rea- 
der ;  many  questions  are  such  as  the  illiterate 
part  of  mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  to  discussing,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour  to  level  with 
common  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or 
laborious  explanations  ;  and  many  subjects  of 
general  use  may  be  treated  in .  a  clifibrent 
manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learn* 
ed  or  the  ignoranL  Diffusion  and  explication 
arc  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who, 
being  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what  is  express- 
ly taught ;  but  they  who  can  form  parallels, 
discover  consequences,  and  multiply  Conclu^ 
sions,  are  best  pleased  with  involution  of  ar- 
^um€^at  and  compression  of  thought ;  they 
desire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
which  they  may  branch  out  by  their  own 
power  to  have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out, 
which  tlicy  can  follow  without  a  ^idc. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  ''to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar.''. This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but 
not  always  practicable.  Difference  of  thoughts 
will  produce  difference  of  language.  He  that 
thinks  with  more  extent  than  another  will 
want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that  thinks 
with  more  eubtility  will  seek  for  terms  of 
more  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder,  since  words  are  but  the  images  of 
things,  that  he  who  never  knew  the  onginal 
should  not  know  the  copies  ? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  rea<M 
and  ^rows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  his  own 
deficiency  ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  pnd 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  are 
written  which  cannot  be  understood  7 

Among  the  hards  words  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to 
number  terms  of  art.  "  Every  man,**  says  Swift, 
"  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an  art 
than  it  professors ;  a  farmer  wul  tell  you  in 
two  words,  that  he  has  broken  his  leg  ;  but  a 
surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall  leave 
you  as  ignorant  as  .you  were  before."  This 
could  only  have  been  said  by  such  an  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity, 
or  in  ostentation  ot  acuteness.  Evenr  hour 
produces  instances  of  the  necessity  oi  terms 
of  art.  Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uni- 
foml  affectation  ;  it  is  not  but  by  necessity  that 
every  science  and  every  trade  has  its  peculiar 
language.    They  that  content  themselves  with 

general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms  ;  but 
lose  whose  studies  or  employments  force 
them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  names 
for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which  the/ 
may  express  various  modes  of  combinstion. 
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•aeh  u  none  but  themselyei  haye  occasion  to 
consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  sup- 
pose that  none  can  be  strangers  to  words  to 
which  themselves  are  familiar,  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another, 
and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by 
injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  cannot  be 
taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  clear- 
ly is  far  from  true  ;  and  what  perspicuity  can 
be  found  among  them  proceeds  not  from  the 
easiness  of  their  language,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  thoughts.  He  that  sees  a  build- 
ing as  a  common  spectator,  contents  himself 
with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  mean  or 
splendid,  lofty  or  low ;  all  these  words  are 
intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no 
distinct  or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts, 
without  the  terms  of  architecture,  to  delinate 
the  parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his 
narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible.  The 
terms,  indeed,  generally  displease,  because 
they  are  undersUKKi  by  few  ;  but  they  are  little 
understood  only  because  few  that  look  upon  an 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its  co- 
lumns into  their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  same  ;  as 
it  is  cursorily  surveyed  or  accurately  examin- 
ed, different  forms  of  expression  become  pro- 
per. In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the 
niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  another  to  direct 
the  practice  of  common  life.  In  agriculture, 
he  that  instructs  the  farmer  to  plough  and  sow, 
may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining 
to  philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation ; 
and  if  he  who  has  notning  to  do  but  to  be  ho- 
nest by  the  shortest  way,  will  perplex  his  mind 
with  subtile  speculations  ;  or  if  he,  whose  task 
is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not  be  contented 
without  examining  the  evolution  of  the  seed, 
and  circulation  of^thc  sap,  the  writers  whom 
either  shall  consult  are  very  little  to  be  blamed, 
thfOlgli  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 


No.  71.]      Satuedat,  Aug.  25,  1759. 

Dick  Shiftbr  was  born  in  Cheapside,  and 
having  passed  reputably  through  all  the  class- 
es of  St.  Paul's  school,  has  been  for  some 
years  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intense  application  dulls  the  fa- 
culties, and  thinks  it  necessary  to  temper  the 
severity  of  the  law  by  books  that  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  iL  He  has  therefore 
made  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems, 
and  romances,  to  which  he  has  recourse  when 
he  fancies  himself  tired  with  statutes  and  re- 
ports ;  and  he  seldom  inquires  very  nicely 
whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors 
▼ery  strong  impressions  of  a  country  life  ;  and 
though  his  furthest  excursions  have  been  to 
Oreenwich  on  one  side,  and  Chelsea  on  the 
•llier,  he  has  talked  for  several  years  with 
f^isftt  pomp  of  language  and  elevation  of  sen- 


timents, atxmt  a  state  too  high  for  eontniit 
and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet,  mi 
blameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  mi 
rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  estates  in  the 
often  invited  him  to  pass  the  sumsBer 
them,  but  something  or  other  had  always  I 
dered  him ;  and  he  considered  that  to 
in  the  house  of  another  man  was  to  iecst  a 
kind  of  dependence  inconsistent  with  dut 
laxity  of  life  which  he  had  imagined  m  i» 
chief  good. 

This  summer  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  ml 
procured  a  lodging  to  be  taken  for  him  ataMi> 
tary  house,  situated  abovt  thirty  miles  fim 
London  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  viA 
corn-fields  before  it  and  a  hill  on  each  sidsc^ 
vered  with  wood.  He  concealed  the  plaestf 
his  retirement,  that  none  might  violate  Us  «^ 
scurity,  and  promised  himself  many  a  knf 
day  when  he  should  hide  himself  aoMBg  m 
trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  ve» 
tions  of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  witib  !■ 
heart  beating  and  his  eyes  sparkliDg,  VH 
conveyed  through  many  varieties  of  &gk^ 
ful  prospects,  saw  hills  and  meadows^  en* 
fields  and  pasture,  succeed  each  other,  aadi  fg 
four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets  witk  fe> 
tion  or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  witimm 
miles  of  happiness,  when,  having  never  Mist 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wnk  hi 
journey  at  an  end,  and  the  last  hour  wasya» 
ed  in  changing  his  posture  and  quaivmif 
with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  cannot  be  Isaa 
He  at  length  alighted  at  his  new  dwellii^M 
was  received  as  he  expected  ;  he  looked) 
upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  hisjoints ' 
stiff  and  his  muscles  sore,  and  his  not 
was  to  see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the 
of  his  sleep  to  the  stillness  of  the  couatiy.  Bi 
expected  rrom  thst  time  nothing  bntiu^hliii 
quiet  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as  sooa  m  ki 
had  risen  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  stttoti 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple. 

"  Dear  Frank. 
"  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  uovmI 
could  wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtmli 
be,  iu  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  jkei 
meditation  ;  with  all  the  beauties  ufiislsiiM 
liciting  my  notice,  and  all  the  dhrersiliad 
pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ;  the  hkhm 
chirping  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers  Mm» 
ing  m  the  mead  ;  the  breeze  is  whisthagii  At 
wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the  watA  I 
can  now  say  with  truth,  that  a  man,  capikiitf 
enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  ■•■ 
busy  than  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  nor  timkB 
sohtary  than  in  a  place  of  solitude. 

'*  1  am,  dear  Frank,  kc* 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  hswslrf 
into  the  wood,  with  some  inconveniencs^  ftai 
the  furze  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  kofli 
that  scratched  his  (ace.  He  at  last  ml  dsm 
under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  dU^  i 
shower,  by  which  he  .» 
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jMDong  the  branches :  this,  said  he,  is  the  true 
image  of  obscurity  ;  we  hear  of  troubles  and 
commotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusement  did  not  overpower  the  calls 
of  nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order 
his  dinner.  He  knew  that  the  country  pro- 
duces whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  now  at  the  source  of  luxury, 
fosolved  to  indulge  himself  with  dainties 
which  he  supposed  might  be  procured  at  a  price 
next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was  ez- 
MOted ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with 
MB  generosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  wo^ 
■flk.  Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  he 
WM  amazed  to  nnd  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be 
kad  ;  and  heard,  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
aation,  tliat  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
•old  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen ;  and  he  re- 
ared again  to  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  dear- 
Bess  could  be  consistant  with  abundance,  or 
llow  fraud  -should  be  practised  by  simplicity. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  speculations, 
and  returning  home  early  in  the  evening,  went 
a  while  from  window  to  window,  and  found 
dial  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told 
that  farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they 
could  send  for  it  from  the  ale-house.  A  mcs- 
•ODger  was  despatched,  who  ran  away  full 
■peed,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  hedges, 
ud  at  last  coming  back  with  his  feet  pur- 
posely bemired,  instead  of  expressing  the  grati- 
inde  which  Mr.  Shif\er  expected  for  the  bounty 
df  a  shilling,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and 
|he  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  wor- 
■bip  would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half- 
-crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement 
of  his  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not 
how,  revives  our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  de- 
ares.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  sur- 
inojed  the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He 
walked  out,  and  passed  from  neld  to  field, 
without  observing  any  beaten  path,  and  won- 
dered that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses 
dancing,  nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest- 
women  at  dinner.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  true 
4urcadians,  and  advanced  courteously  towards 
tfiem,  as  idfraid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig- 
^pity  of  his  presence.  They  acknowledged 
Ips  superiority  by  no  other  token  than  that  of 
aakirg  him  for  something  to  drink.  He  ima- 
mned  that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privilege 
of  discourse,  and  began  to  descend  to  familiar 
questions,  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
discourse  to  the  grossness  of  rustic  under- 
standings. The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  know  wheat  from  rye,  and  hegan  to 
dM>ise  him  ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending 
to  snow  him  a  bird's  nest,  decoyed  him  into 
»  ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a 

xnis  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleasmre ; 
but  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of 
BMoners,  and  less  mischievous  of  disposition. 
JUntL  morning  he  was  accosted  by  an  attorney, 

3D 


who  told  him,  that,  unless  he  made  farmer 
Dobson  satisfaction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he 
had  orders  to  indict  him.  Shifler  was  offended 
but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling  the  attorney  that 
he  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so  volubly  of 
pettifoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  him 
away. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was 
inclined  to  ride,  and  being  pleased  with  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  horse  that  was  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owner, 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  sell 
him,  but  that  he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man, 
Dick  paid  down  the  price,  and,  ridmg  out  to 
enioy  the  evening,  fell  with  his  new  horse  into 
a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with  difiicnlty,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman 
looked  at  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be 
blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded 
back  his  money ;  but  was  told  that  a  man  who 
rented  his  ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself, 
that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year 
was  barren,  and  that,  whether  horses  had  eyes 
or  no,  he  should  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifler  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic 
simplicity,  and  on  the  fif\h  day  took  posses* 
sion  again  of  his  chambers,  and  bade  farewell 
to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  72.]     SATURDAf»  Sept.  1,  1759. 

Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently 
than  of  deficient  memorv ;  and,  indeed^  every 
one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  slipped  irretrievably 
away ;  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are 
sometimes  equally  fugitive  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ;  and  that  a  short  intermission  of  at^ 
tention  more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than 
impairs  an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  of  our  nature, 
many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all^ 
which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  hringj|rf 
fectual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
efiect  have  been  boasted  or  admired,  has  been 
ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have  fliose 
who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at- 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt 
the  want,  though  Themistocles  only  confessed 
it  We  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertina- 
cious adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from 
the  evanescence  of  those  which  are  pleasing 
and  useful  •,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of  memory 
or  the  art  of  forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance. 
Ideas  are  retained  by  renovation  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away, 
and  which  new  images  are  striving  to  oblite- 
rate. If  useless  thoughts  coidd  be  expelled 
from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  our 
knowledge  would  more  frequently  recur,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  their 
former  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  without 
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regret  how  much  might  have  been  learned, 
or  how  much  might  have  been  invented  by  a 
rational  and  vigorous  application  of  time,  use- 
lessiy  or  painfully  passed  in  the  revocation  of 
events  which  have  left  neither  good  nor  evil 
behind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  either  re- 
paired or  irreparable,  in  resentment  of  injuries 
known  only  to  ourselves,  of  wliich  death  has 
put  the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept,  to  warn  us  afrainst  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  All  useless  misery  is  cer- 
tainly folly,  and  he  that  feels  eviU  beK)re  they 
come  may  be  deservedly  censured  ;  yet  surely 
to  dread  the  future  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
lament  the  past.  The  business  of  life  is  to  go 
forwards  :  he  who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets 
it  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospec- 
tion turns  back  to  find  it.  That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day,  may  be  regretted  again  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  useful  and  virtuous,  and 
not  only  allowable  but  necessary,  when  it 
tends  to  the  amendment  of  life,  or  to  admoni- 
tion of  error  which  we  may  be  again  in  danger 
of  committing.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  pro- 
duce any  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sor- 
row. Most  of  the  mortification  that  we  have 
suffered,  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  cil'cumstances,  which  can  never 
meet  again  ;  and  most  of  oor  disappointments 
have  succeeded  those  expectations,  which  life 
allows  not  be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if 
an  art  could  be  laught  of  forgetting  all  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  at  once  useless  and 
afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
pleasure  could  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the 
mind  might  perform  its  functions  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  the  past  might  no  longer  en- 
croach upon  the  present 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole 
mind  is  not  applied ;  the  business  of  every  day 
calk^or  the  day  to  which  it  is  assigned  ;  and 
he  will  have  no  leisure  to  regret  yesterday's 
vexations  who  resolves  not  toliave  a  new  sub- 
ject tf  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure, 
are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet 
as  memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
of  recollection,  so  the  power  of  forgetting  is 
capable  of  improvement  Reason  will,  by  a 
resolute  contest,  prevaij  over  imagination,  and 
the  power  may  be  obtained  of  transferring  the 
attention  as  judgment  shall  direct 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are 
often  violent  and  importunate  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to 
expel  them  immediately  by  putting  better  im- 
ages into  motion  ;  but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is 
above  all  others  weakened  by  every  defeat ; 
the  reflection  which  has  been  once  overpowered 
and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any  formi- 
dable vehemence. 

Emplovment  is  the  great  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual dominion.      The  mind  cannot  retire       Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  bj  bob v»« 
from  its  enemy  into  total  vacancy,  or  turn  I  fault    There  is  another  poverty  to  wIMtti 


aside  from  one  object  but  bj  paasmg  to  i^ 
other.  The  gloomy  and  the  reeentfu  arc  •&> 
ways  found  among  those  who  haTeDoChiii^li 
do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  most  be  ten 
about  good  or  evil,  and  be  to  whom  the  piisut 
offers  notliing  will  often  be  looking  backvad 
on  the  past 


No.  73.J     Saturday,  Sept.  9,  1759. 

That  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wiikesrii 
obtain  riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  fee 
will  contest,  at  least  in  a  nation  like  oon^  ii 
which  commerce  has  kindled  a  universal  eM> 
lation  of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  reeeini 
all  the  honours  which  are  the  proper  ligktf 
knowledge  and  of  virtne. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  goUyV 
for  the  chief  ^ood,  and,  by  the  natural  efiHtrf 
unwearied  diligence,  have  found  many  expcik 
tious  methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  bees 
able  to  improve  the  art  oi  using  it,  or  to  mb 
it  produce  more  happiness  than  it  afibided  ii 
former  times,  when  every  dcclaimer  cxpati^ 
on  its  mischiefs,  and  every  philosopher  tia^ 
his  followers  to  despise  it 

Many  of  the  danglers  imputed  of  old  to  c» 
orbitant  wealtli  are  now  at  an  end.  The  nek 
arc  neither  way-laid  by  robbers  nor  watcM 
by  informers  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dretM 
from  proscriptions,  or  seizures.  The  nee» 
sity  of  concealing  treasure  has  long  ceuei: 
no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  mediocrity,  nl 
condemn  his  plate  and  jewels  to  caverns  oi 
darkness,  or  feast  his  mind  with  the  coiiid«» 
ness  of  clouded  splendour,  of  finery  wbick  ii 
useless  till  it  is  shown,  and  which  he  dazeiHt 
show. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  bat  tk 
wealthy  very  rarely  desire  to  be  thought  poor; 
for  we  are  at  full  bbcrty  to  display  riches  hf 
every  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  booM 
with  useless  ornaments,  only  to  show  tlHtvt 
can  buy  them ;  we  cover  our  coaches  with  foU, 
and  employ  artists  in  the  discovery  of  nevw 
ions  of  expense ;  and  yet  it  cannot  befooad  tkil 
riches  produce  happiness. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  else,  the  bofM 
is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we  oosa- 
der  them  as  the  means  to  bo  used,  at  soaw  ft 
ture  time,  for  the  attainment  of  felidtj,  «t 
press  on  our  pursuit  ardently  and  vigonadj^ 
and  that  ardour  secures  as  from  weariiM 
of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  «t  do«i 
to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  tfaaa  ii 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 

One  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  iki 
insufficiency  of  riches  is,  that  they  veiy  seto 
make  their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich  is  to  !*»• 
more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  wuttd: 
to  have  something  which  may  be  spent  witM 
reluctance,  and  scattered  without  care,  wA 
which  the  sudden  demands  of  desire  may  ke 
gratified,  tlie  casual  freaks  of  fancy  iadolicd, 
or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of  benevoleBCi 
improved. 
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rich  are  exposed  with  less  guilt  by  the  officious- 
Bess  of  others.  Every  man,  eminent  for  exu- 
berance  of  fortune,  i^  surrounded  from  morning 
to  evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,  by 
flatterers,  whose  art  of  adulation  consists  in  ex- 
citing artificial  wants,  and  in  forming  new 
schemes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found 
himself  in  posstrssion  of  a  fortune  of  which  the 
twentieth  part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him 
rich.  His  temper  is  easy,  and  his  affections 
ft>it ;  he  receives  every  man  with  kindness,  and 
kean  him  with  creduHty.  His  friends  took 
care  to  settle  him  by  giving  him  a  wife,  whom, 
iMTin^  no  particular  inclination,  he  rather  ac- 
cepted than  chose,  because  he  was  told  that  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportion- 
ate to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires 
:  cr  admits  Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little 
;  afcill  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  friends 
dlink  it  their  interest  to  improve  it.  If  he  was 
auffered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would 
IcaTe  every  thing  as  he  fmds  it,  and  pass 
through  the  world  distinguished  only  by  inof- 
fensive gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxu- 
igr  have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  whose  ex- 
pense they  may  exercise  their  arts.  A  com- 
panion, who  had  just  learned  the  names  of  the 
kalian  masters,  runs  from  sale  to  sale,  and 
buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays, 
without  inouiring  where  they  shall  be  hung. 
Another  fills  his  garden  with  statues,  which 
Tranquil  wishes  away  but  dares  not  remove. 
(Hie  of  his  friends  is  learning  architecture,  by 
.  ftnilding  him  a  house,  which  he  passed  by  and 
'  inqiiirea  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  another  has 
been  for  three  years  digging  canals,  and  raising 
mounts  ;  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and 
planting  them  in  another,  on  which  Tranquil 
looks  a  with  serene  indifference,  without  asking 
what  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector  tells 
him  that  a  waterw^ork ,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
will  complete  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays 
Ittfldraughts  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes 
ttpon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explana- 
tions ;  Tranquil  raises  no  objections  but  orders 
liim  to  begin  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from 
talk  whicli  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  are  busy  at  his  ex- 
pense without  adding  to  his  pleasures.  He 
pays  and  receives  visits,  and  has  loitered  in 
poblic  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without 
knowing  that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his 
•iewara  told  him  this  morning  that  he  could 
pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortga 
mg  a  manor. 
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No.  74.]     Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1759. 

Im  the  mjTthological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
mory ii  made  the  motlierof  the  muses,  by  which 
the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant 
to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copi- 
ously with  true  notions,  before  the  imagination 
■boold  be  suffered  to  form  fictions  or  collect  em- 
lents ;  for  the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet 


can  a£R>rd  nothing  higher  than  pleasing  sound, 
and  fiction  is  of  Jio  other  use  than  to  display 
the  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necessity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universal- 
ly allowed,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  commonly  considered  as 
necessary  to  a  student :  he  that  admires  the 
proficiency  of  another,  always  attributes  it  to 
the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he  that 
laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  with  a  wish 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retentiosL 
is  weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  know- 
ledge must  bo  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to 
be  (loomed  to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  per- 
haps, afford  consolation  to  some  that  have  fall- 
en too  easily  into  despondence,  by  observing- 
that  such  weakness,  is  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  of 
nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts  of 
memory. 

In  the  common  business  of  life,  we  find  the 
memory  of  one  Uke  that  of  another,  and  ho- 
nestly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary 
forgctfulncss,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  but  in 
literary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to 
want  of  memory  than  of  diligence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  me- 
mory, either  because  we  remember  less  than 
we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  others  to 
remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers, 
with  which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  mea- 
sures them  by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by 
what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  most 
capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  his 
wishes ;  he  that  remembers  most,  remembers 
little  compared  with  what  ho  forgets.  He, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is 
not  to  consider  the  disappointment  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
improvement,  because  he  does  not  retain 
what  even  the  author  has,  perhaps,  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of 
others,  is  often  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequa- 
lity. Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  afibi^ed 
examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigan- 
tic memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himself,  that, 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  a  hundred 
verses  having  once  read  them  ;  and  Barthicus 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  "Comment  upon 
Cladian  **  without  consulting  the  text  But 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no 
more  to  be  lamented  than  not  to  have  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
Achilles.  He  that,  in  the  distribution  of  good, 
has  an  equal  share  with  common  men,  may 
justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is  no  strik- 
ing disparity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention, 
which  has  renewed  the  first  impression  b^ 
more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  acci- 
dental combination  of  ideas  either  mind  might 
have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argu- 
ment to  its  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distribo^ 
«d  lo  often  deceiyes  our  trust,  that  almoR 
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No.  75.]     Saturday,  Sept.  22,  1759. 

Im  the  time  when  Bassora  was  considered  as 
the  school  of  Asia,  and  flourished  by  the  repu- 
tation of  its  professors,  and  the  confluence  ot  its 
students,  among  the  pupils  that  listened  round 
the  chair  of  Albamazar  was  Gelaleddin,  a  na- 
tiye  of  Tauris,  in  Persia,  a  young  man,  amia- 
ble in  his  mann«n  and  beautiful  in  his  form, 
of  boundless  curiosity,  incessant  diligence,  and 
irresistible  genius,  of  quick  apprehension,  and 
tenacious  memory,  accurate  without  narrow- 
ness, and  eager  for  novelty  without  incon- 
0tancy. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bassora, 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction. He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather 
admired  than  envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidi- 
ty of  his  progress  left  behind  :  he  was  consult- 
M  by  hb  fellow-students  as  an  oraoulous  guide, 
and  admitted  as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  con- 
ferences of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  passad  through  all 
the  exercisei  of  pvobation,  Gelaleddin  was  in- 
vited to  a  professor's  seat,  and  intreated  to  in- 
^xrease  the  splendour  of  Baisora.    Gelaleddin 
•liBwIail  to  delibfmte  on  tiie  proposal,  with 


•very  man  attempts,  by  some  artifice  or  other, 
to  sacQio  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in 
the  margin  of  their  books,  the  most  important 
passages,  the  strongest  arguments,  or  the 
brightest  sentiments.  Thus  they  load  their 
minds  with  superfluous  attention,  repress  the 
vehemence  of  curiosity  by  useless  dehberation, 
and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the  current 
of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and  at 
last  close  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages 
and  marks  together. 

.  Others  I  have  found  unalterably  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  certainly  remembered  but  what 
is  transcribed ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  passed 
weeks  and  months  in  transferring  large  quota- 
jtions  to  a  common^place  book.  Yet  why  any 
part  of  a  book,  wUcn  can  be  consulted  at  plea- 
sure, should  bm  copied,  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover. The  hand  has  no  closer  correspondence 
with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  Tne  act  of 
writine  itself  distracts  the  thoughts,  and  what 
is  read  twice,  is  commonly  better  remember- 
ed than  what  is  transcribed.  The  method, 
therefore,  consumes  time  without  assisting 
memory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  atten- 
tion. No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage 
who  is  not  able,  at  pleasure,  to  evacuate  his 
mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author,  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid 
with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure.  If  the 
repositories  of  tliou|^ht  are  already  full,  what 
can  they  receive ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  on 
the  past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before 
the  eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight  is 
commonly  retained,  because  pleasure  always 
secures  attention ;  but  the  books  which  are  con- 
sulted by  occasional  necessity,  and  perused  wfth 
impatience,  seldom  leave  any  traces  on  the 
mind. 


which,  befim  he  considered  it,  he  issohrsi  ii 
comply ;  and  next  morning  retved  to  a  guim 
planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  stndeat%  ml 
entering  a  solitary  walk  be^an  to  moditait^ 
on  his  future  life. 

'*  If  I  am  thus  eminent,"  said  be,  *'  ia  fti 
re^^s  of  literature,  I  shall  be  yet  morsci^ 
spicuous  in  any  other  place  ;  if  I  should  mv 
devote  myself  to  study  and  retirement,  I  ■■! 
pass  my  hfe  in  silence,  unacquainted  wilk  Ihr 
delights  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  At 
pomp  of  greatness  and  the  charms  oi  ele^utt, 
with  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  witk  il 
that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  by  the  kip 
of  gaining  or  the  fear  of   losing  it    I  ni 
therefore,  depart  to  Tauris,  where  the  Pa> 
sian  monarch  resides  in  all  the  spleadsvd 
absolute  dominion :  my  reputatioii  will  fij  h^ 
fore  me,  my  arrival  will  be  consTatolated  If 
my  kinsmen  and  friends  ;  I  shaU  see  Ihemn 
of  those  who  predicted  my  greatness,  iiisiii^fl 


with  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  thoss  tbt 
once  despised  me  clouded  with  envy,  orcsas* 
terfelting  kindness  by  artificial  smiles.  I  «1 
show  mj  wisdom  bv  my  discourse,  and  ay 
moderation  by  my  silence  ;  I  will  instruct  tht 
modest  with  easy  gentleness,  and  represi  lb 
ostentatious  by  seasonable  superciuossscai 
M^  apartments  will  be  crowded  by  the  i]iq» 
sitive,  and  the  vain,  by  thoae  that  honour  aai 
those  that  rival  me ;  my  name  will  soon  nteh 
the  court ;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throDe  if 
the  emperor  ;  the  judges  of  the  law  will  e» 
fees  my  wisdom,  and  the  nobles  will  rsstiii 
to  heap  pi(iB  upon  me.  If  I  shall  find  thataf 
merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites  malinif|» 
or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat  ofnei^ 
tion,  I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscofr 
ty,  and  become,  in  my  lowest  state,  a  prolet- 
sor  of  Bassora.'' 

Having  thus  settled  his  determinatioD,  Is 
declared  to  his  friends  his  design  of  Twsin^ 
Tauris,  and  saw  with  more  pleasure  than  ht 
ventured  to  express,  the  regret  with  which  hi 
was  dismissed.  He  could  not  bear  to  dehj 
the  honours  to  which  he  was  designed,  toi 
therefore  hastened  away,  and  in  a  sboit  tiiie 
entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  inoi^ 
diately  immersed  in  the  crowd,  andpaased  at- 
observed  to  his  father's  house.  He  estsfed, 
and  was  received,  though  not  wikindlT,jet 
without  any  excess  of  fondness,  or  exclu» 
tions  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  hti  8h> 
sence,  suffered  many  losses,  and  Gelaled^ 
was  considered  as  an  additional-  bonlen  tia 
falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surfNEiai^heb^ 
gan  todtaplay  his  acquisitions  and  practised  all 
ue  arts  oi  narration  and  disposition  :  hot  ds 
poor  have  no  leisure  to  be  pleased  with  d^ 
ouence ;  they  heard  his  arguments  witbo8tf^ 
nection,  and  his  pleasantries  without  a  aula 
He  then  applied  himself  singly  to  his  brothoi 
and  sisters,  but  found  them  ail  chained  dsss 
by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortsiMi 
and  insensible  of  any  other  exceDeace  thsi 
that  which  could  bring  some  semedy  hf  Jafi- 
gence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbomioodttil 
GsliMdin  was  returned,  and  he  uaihtmm 
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4mfu  in  ezpecUtion  that  the  latnied  would 
viMt  him  for  consultation,-  or  the  great  for  en- 
mtainment  But  who  would  be  pleased  or 
inttnicted  in  the  mansions  of  poverty?  He 
than  frequented  places  of  public  resort^  and 
•nd— Toured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copious- 
BCM  of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  wen  silenced 
•ad  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place, 
hit  arrogance  and  his  pedantry  ;  and  the  dull 
listened  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then  wonder- 
ed why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain 
no  orach  knowledge  which  would  never  do 
him  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  viziers  for  employ- 
iDent,  not  doubting  but  his  service  would  be 
•ngeriy  accepted.  He  was  told  by  one  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office ;  by  ano- 
ther, that  his  merit  w4s  above  any  patronage 
hot  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  thizd  that  he 
wwld  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vizier, 
thaC  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great 
use  in  public  business.  He  was  sometimes  ad- 
mitted to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit 
and  diffiised  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  observed, 
that  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident,  ho  had 
remarkably  excelled,  he  was  seldom  invited  a 
^pecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and 
disgusted,  but  confident  of  resuming  his  former 
rank,  and  revelling  again  in  satiety  of  praise. 
But  he  who  bad  been  neglected  at  Tauris,  was 
not  much  regarded  at  Sassora ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fugitive,  who  returned  only  be- 
caoM  he  could  live  in  no  other  place ;  his  com- 
pnnions  found  that  they  had  formerl^r  over-rat- 
•d  his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without  no- 
tice or  esteem. 


No.  76.]    Satuedat,  Sept.  29,  1759. 


tion  hr  the  study  of  criticism  is,  that  critioi^ 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  themselves 
from  receiving  sqj  pleasure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  th6  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love 
and  admire  them :  for  these  rules  being  always 
uppermost,  give  them  such  a  propensity  te 
criticise,  that  instead  of  giving  up  tne  reins  of 
their  imagination  into  their  author's  hands, 
their  frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining 
whether  the  performance  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  art 

To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in 
spite  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time  have  no 
great  disposition  to  much  reading  and  study^  Y 
would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  connoisseur,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critio 
in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a  few  namef 
of  painters,  with  their  general  characters,  with 
a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they 
may  pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  a  very  notable 
connoisseur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last 
week  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court ;  ho  was 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of 
course,  and  of  course  his  mouth  full  of  nothing, 
but  the  grace  of  Raflfaelle,  the  purity  of  Donu- 
nichino,  the  learning  of  Poussin,  ana  the  air  of  ■ 
Guido,  the  greatness  of  taste  of  the  Carrachis, 
and  the  sublimity  and  grand  contomo  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of 
criticism,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubili- 
ty which  generally  those  orators  have  who  an- 
nex no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  tlie  rooms,  in 
our  way  to  the  gallery,  .1  made  him  observe  a 
whole  length  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyke, 
as  a  perfect  representation  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  fisure  of  the  man.    He  agreed  it 
was  very  fine,  but  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast, 
and  had  not  the  flowing  line,  Mrithout  which  a 
figure  could  not  possibly  be  giaceful.     When 
we  entered  the  gallery,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive him  recollectinfi:  his  rules  by  which  he 
was  to  criticise  Raflaeile.  I  shall  pass  over  his 
obser\'ation  of  the  boots  beins  too  little,  and 
other  criticisms  of  that  kind,  tul  we  arrived  at 
St  Paul   preaching.     "This,"  says  he,  "is 
esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons; 
what  nobleness,  what  dignity  there  is  in  that 
figure  of  St.  Paul !  and  yet  what  an  addition 
to  that  nobleness  could  Raflaeile  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  timel 
but,  above  all,  the  flowing  line,  which  consti* 
tutes  grace  and  beauty !    You  would  not  have 
then  seen  an  upright  ^ure  standing  equally  4MB 
both  legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forward  in 
the  same  direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  ap- 
pearance,' without  the  least  art  of  disposition." 
The  following  pictnre  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "are  twelve  upright  figures ; 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  Ra£^lle  was  not  ao^ 
quainted  with  the  pyramidal  principle  I     He 
would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  the 
middle  to  have  been  on  higher  groond,  or  the 
figures  at  the  extremities  stoopinff  or  lying, 
which  would  not  only  have  formed  the  groop 
into  the  shape  of  a  pyramid,  but  likewise  oen* 


TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of 
those  shallow  critics,  whose  judgment,  thoueh 
often  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only 
to  inferior  beauties,  and  who  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  wiiole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extensive  works. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  critic  still  worse, 
who  judges  by  narrow  rules,  and  those  too 
often  false,  and  which,  though  they  should  be 
tme,  ei^  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  but  a 
rery  Utdeway  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
the  subDme  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for 
whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or 
criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the 
work  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out 
«r  the  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part  I  pro- 
fees  myself  an  Idler,  and  love  to  give  my  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  per- 
ceptions without  much  fatigue  of  thinking  : 
nod  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
htm  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by 
rales,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk  more 
lenmediy  but  not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 
Another  mason  which  has  lessened  ■q^nffeo-1  treated  the  stan£ng  figums.    Indeed,**  eddfl 
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he,  "I  have  often  lamented  that  so  great  a 
genius  as  Rafiaelle  had  not  lived  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  since  the  art  hav  been  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, and  had  had  his  education  in  one  of  the 
modem  academies ;  what  glorious  works  mif  ht 
we  then  have  expected  from  his  divine  pencil!" 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my 
friend's  observation,  which,  I  suppose,  you  are 
now  able  to  continue  by  yourself.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time  that 
freat  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of 
zed  reputation,  objections  are  raised  against 
those  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
#as  acquired. 

Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that 
RaflTaelle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony 
of  Rubens,  or  the  light  and  shadow  of  Rem- 
Irant,  without  considering  how  much  the  say 
harmony  of  the  former,  an  dafTcctation  of  thelit- 
ter,  would  take  from  the  dignity  of  RaflTaelle ; 
and  yet  Rubens  had  great  harmony,  and  Rem- 
brant  understood  lignt  and  shadow  ;  but  what 
may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  paint- 
ing, becomes  a  blemish  in  a  higher  ;  as  the 
qmck,  sprightly  turn,  which  is  the  life  and 
beautv  of  epigrammatic  compositions,  would 
but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  in- 
fer from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules 
lune  absolutely  unnecessary ;  but  to  censure 
scrupulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  minute  ex- 
actness, which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
higher  excellency,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
expanded  genius. 

1  do  not  Know  whether  yen.  will  think  paint- 
ing a  general  subject  By  inserting  this  letter, 
perhaps,  you  will  incur  the  censure  a  man 
would  deserve,  whose  business  being  to  enter- 
tain a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
company,  and  talk  to  a  particular  person. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No  77.]      Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1759. 

^^East  poetry  is  universally  admired  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed, 
by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
be  properly  called  easy.  Horace  has  told  us, 
that  it  is  such  as  "every  reader  hopes  to  equal, 
but  after  long  labour  finds  unattainable."  I'his 
is  a  irery  loose  description,  in  which  only  the 
efiect  is  noted  ;  the  qualities  which  produce 
•^his  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 

Easy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts 
are  expressed  without  riolence  to  the  lan- 
guage. The  discriminatinof  character  of  ease 
consists  principally  in  the  diction  ;  for  all  true 
poetry  requires  that  the  sentiments  be  natural. 
Language  suffers  violence  by  harsh  or  by  dar- 
ing figures,  by  transposition,  by  unusual  accep- 
tations of  words,  and  by  any  license  which 
would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of  the 
verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epi- 
thet which  can  be  ejected  without  diminution 
of  the  sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same 
word,  and  sJl  unusual,  though  not  ungram- 
■■tical  structure  of  speech,  iiestroy  the  grace 
9t  9may  poetry. 


The  first  lines  of  Pope's  Iliad  aibid 
pies  of  many  licenses  which  an 
must  decline  : — 


AcbOiMi*  wrath  to  Greece  the  direful  •prio^ 
Of  woes  UDnumber*d  hearenlj  goddess  drjf, 
The  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto's  glocMmj  rei^ 
The  souk  of  mighty  chiefs  untimelj  slain. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  langtiage  is  distoited 
by  inversions,  clogged  with  superfiuitiet,  ud 
clouded  by  a  harsn  metaphor  ;  and  in  tfae 
second  there  are  two  words  used  in  an  as- 
common  sense,  two  epithets  inserted  only  Is 
lengthen  the  line  ;  all  these  practises  may  ia 
a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but  they  •!• 
ways  produce  some  degree  of  obscanlyaa^ 
ruggedness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  Ion  v  excluded  hj 
ambition  of  ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  inu^ 
rv,  that  its  nature  seems  now  to  be  forgolta. 
Affectation,  however  opposite  to  ease,  is  sobc^ 
times  mistaken  for  it :  and  those  who  aspire  to 
f  entlc  elegance,  collect  .female  phrases  aid 
fashionable  barbarisms,  and  imagine  that  itylt 
to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made  familML 
Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote  tks 
following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  p^ 
per  : — 

Pallas  grew  Tap'rish  once  and  odd. 
She  would  not  do  ihe  least  right  thing 

Either  for  soddess  or  for  god. 
Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  sinf . 

Jove  frowned,  and  "  Use,**  he  cried,  "  those  qps 

So  akiirul,  aiid  those  hands  so  taper  ; 
Do  something  exquisite  and  wise.'^ — 

SIm  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  binh, 
Thou^t  by  ali  heaven  a  buminf  shame. 

What  does  she  next,  but  bids  of  eanh 
Her  BurlingtoQ  do  just  the  same  ; 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  Mranige  airs ; 

But  sure  youMl  find  it  hard  to  spoii 
The  sen^e  aitd  taste  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  ol  Saville  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas  !  one  bad  example  shown. 

How  quickly  all  the  sex  pursue  ! 
See,  Madsii  fsee  the  arts  o*erthrowo 

Between  John  Overton  and  you. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  easy  po«try  tobe  ■■• 
derstood  as  long  as  the  language  lasts;  bit 
modes  of  speech,  which  owe  their  prevaloet 
only  to  modish  folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  thw 
that  use  them,  die  away  with  their  inventMii 
and  their  meaning,  in  a  few  years,  ia  bo  Iob^ 
known. 

Easy  poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty 
compostions  upon  minute  subjects  ;  but  tut, 
though  it  excludes  pomp,  will  admit  greatBoa 
Many  lines  in  Cato^s  soliloquy  are  at  once  ciij 
and  sublime: — 

The  diflntty  that  stirs  within  us  ; 
*Ti8  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

If  there  is  a  power  above  us. 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro*  all  her  works,  he  mxist  deiight  in  .... 
And  that  which  lie  rf<»i^f  in  must  be  hifpf. 


Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit 
limi^;  the  celebrated  stansa  of  Cevfajf, 
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elaborately  dressed,  loses  nothing  of  its 
m  by  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment : — 

Th*  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

I*  but  a  barbarous  skill, 
Tia  like  '.he  pois*ning  nf  a  dan, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 

v'ley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power 
iting    easily  beyond  any  other  of   our 

yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
iten  into  harshness  of  expression.  Wal- 
en  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it;  for 
oo  frequently  driven  into  transpositions, 
oets,  from  the  time  of  Drydcn,  nave  gra- 

advanced  in  embellishment,  and  conse- 
y  departed  from  simplicity  and  ease, 
require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of 
'oetry,  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him 
K)  hard  a  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write 
tne  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets,  bright- 
►y  figures,  and  stiffened  by  transpositions, 
0  produce  a  few  couplets  graced  only  by 

elegance  and  simple  punty,  which  rc- 
Bo  much  care  and  skill,  that  I  doubtwhe- 
ny  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
*nty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
efinition  of  easy  poetry. 


I.]     Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1759. 

B  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those 
to  which  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle 
xurious  an  annual  reason  for  resorting, 
ler  they  fancy  themselves  offended  by 
it  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
I  periodical  assembly  I  have  never  yet 
ble  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
itants  neither  feel  diseases  nor  fear  them, 
pleasure  can  be  expected,  more  than  the 
'  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  num» 
e  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for 
on.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon 
3t,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint; 
aving  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
ratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  an- 

every  condition  has  some  advantages, 
confinement  a  smaller  circle  aflbrds  op- 
itics  for  more  exact  observation.  The 
that  magnifies  its  object  contracts  the 
o  a  point ;  and  the  mmd  must  be  fixed 
L  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
irities.  The  quality  or  habit  which 
unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
nim,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  of- 

0  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps 
,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thou- 
like  my  late  companions  ;  for  when  the 
can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  dis- 
ims  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression 

made  upon  the  mind, 
re  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
ihed  by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  al- 
>a88ed  the  evening  together.    To  be  ad- 

to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 
r  of  the  place ;  many  youths  aspired  to 
tkm,  by  pretending  to  occasional  invita- 

mnd  the  ladies  were  often  wishing  to  be 
luit  they  might  partake  the  oleatares  of 

1  tociety. 


I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  destiny,  I 
was  soon  after  my  arriTaf,  admitted  to  this  en- 
vied party,  which  I  frequented  till  I  had  learn- 
ed the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  assertor  of  un- 
controverted  truth;  and  by  keeping  himsell 
out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired 
all  the  confidence  which  the  consciousness  of 
irresistible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was 
once  mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and  after 
having  recounted  his  virtues,  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  fully,  by  mentioning  his  faults. 
"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Steady,  "  that  he  has  faults  I 
can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  without  them  7 
No  man.  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the  earth, 
however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  hat  not, 
in  some  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If 
there  be  any  man  faultless,  brinff  him  forth  in- 
to public  view,  show  him  openly,  and  let  him 
be  known  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  afhrm,  and, 
till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shown,  shall  always 
maintain,  that  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfec- 
tion ;  such  talk  is  for  those  that  are  strangers 
in  the  world ;  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and 
conversed  with  all  ranks  of  people  ;  1  have 
known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  th%j- 
clerical  and  the  lay  ;  but  I  have  never  found  a 
man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  sliall  die  in 
the  opinion,  that  to  bo  human  is  to  be  frail.*' 

To  all  this  nothing  could  be  opposed.  I  lis- 
tened with  a  hanging  head :  Mr.  Steady  looked 
round  on  the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw 
every  eye  congratulating  his  victory  ;  he  de- 
parted, and  spent  the  next  morning  in  foUoMr- 
ing  those  who  retired  from  the  company,  and 
telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  how 
poor  Sprightly  began  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wiser  than  himself,  but  that  he  suppressed  him 
by  a  decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally 
to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy 
sentcntiousness ;  he  never  immerges  himse^ 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,  but  lies  to  catch 
his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is  oflen  very 
successful  in  breaking  narratives,  and  con- 
founding eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the 
history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  made  men- 
tion of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers :  "  Then," 
said  Dick,  "  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich." 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  the  tale ;  and  hear- 
ing of  a  man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked, 
that  '*  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon  dry 
hmd." 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity, whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quickness 
of  discernment,  subject  him  to  impressions 
from  the  sHghtest  causes ;  and  who,  therefore, 
passes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horror,  in 
quiverings  of  delight,  or  convulsions  of  dis- 
gust His  emotions  are  too  violent  for  many 
words ;  koB  thoughts  are  always  discovered 
by  exclamations.  "  Vile,  odious,  horrid,  de- 
testable," and  "  sweet,  charming,  delightful, 
astonishing,"  compose  almost  his  whole  voca* 
bulary,  which  he  utters  wiA  various  coDtot* 
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tionf  tnd  gesticiilatioiis,  not  easily  related  or 
described. 

Jaek  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who 
atten  nothing  but  quotations ;  but  having 
been,  I  iuppose,  too  confident  of  his  memory, 
h6  has  for  some  time  nef  lected  his  books,  and 
his  stock  ffrowa  every  amy  more  scanty.  Mr. 
Solid  has  found  an  opportunity  every  night  to 
repeat,  from  Hudibras. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  ii  as  great 
Of  being cbeated,  as  lo cheat} 

and  from  Waller. 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  ihejr  woald  hare  got. 
Were  it  but  kDown  what  they  discretely  bk>L 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and 
forcible  penetration.  Others  are  content  with 
superficial  appearances  :  but  Dick  holds,  that 
there  is  no  eflect  without  a  cause,  and  values 
himself  upon  his  power  of  explainins^  the  diffi- 
culty,  ancl  displaying  the  abstruse.  Upon  adis- 
pHe  among  us,  which  of  two  young  strangers 
was  more  beautiful,  **  You,"  says  Mr.  Misty, 
turning  to  me,  *'  like  Amaranthia  better  than 
Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference, 
for  the  cause  is  evident ;  then. is  in  man  a  per- 
ception of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  per- 
fection, which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
mental  texture ;  and  before  reason  can  de- 
scend from  her  throne,  to  pass  her .  sentence 
upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  towards 
the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an 
impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible;  for  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  universe,  and  the  recipro- 
cal magnetism  of  similar  natures,  are  always 
operating  towards  conformity  and  union ;  nor 
cstt  the  powers  of  the  Mill  cease  fi^om  agita- 
tion, till  they  find  something  on  which  they 
can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  opposed  ; 
and  Amaranthia  was  acknowledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from. 
Sir,  yours, 

Robin  Spritslt. 


No.  79.]     Saturdat,  Oct.  80,  1759. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 


Your  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  paint- 
log,  gives  me  encouragement  to  oflfer  a  few 
ttore  sketches  on  the  same  subject. 

Amongst  the  painters  and  the  writers  on 
painting,  there  is  one  maxim  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  continually  inculcated.  Imitate 
nature  is  the  invariable  rule ;  but  I  know  none 
who  have  explained  in  what  manner  this  nilc 
is  to  be  understood  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  that  objects  are  represented  naturally 
when  they  have  raeh  reliet  that  they  seem  real. 
It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
sense  of  the  rule  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that,  if  the  excellence  of  a  painter 
consisted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  paint- 
ins  must  lose  itf  rank,  and  be  no  longer  con- 
ajered  as  a  liberal  art,  and  sister  to  poetry, 


this  imitation  being  merely  nc< 
which  the  slowest  intellect  is  alw 
succeed  best ;  for  the  painter  of  ge 
stoop  to  drudgery,  in  which  the  an^ 
has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence 
to  claim  kindred  with  poetry,  but  I 
ers  over  the  imagination  7  To  thii 
painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim ;  i 
he  studies  nature,  and  often  arhvei 
even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  coi 
of  the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  re 
minute  attention  to  be  carefully  a 
must  be  kept  as  separate  from  it  ai 
poetry  from  that  of  history.  Poi 
ments  destroy  that  air  of  truth  an 
which  ought  to  characterise  histo 
very  being  of  poetry  consists  in 
from  this  plain  narration,  end  ado 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imafi 
desire  to  see  the  excellencies  <n 
united,  to  mingle  the  Dutch  with 
school,  is  to  join  contrarieties  wfa 
subsist  together,  and  which  destroy 
cy  of  each  other.  The  Italian  at 
to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  ge 
which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  ui 
ture ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrar] 
truth,  and  a  minute  exactness  in  ^ 
1  may  say  of  nature  modified  Ig 
The  attention  to  these  petty  p0ci 
is  the  very  cause  of  this  naturalnei 
admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  wl 
suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  cert 
lower  order,  which  ought  to  give 
beanty  of  a  superior  kind,  since  o 
be  obtained  but  by  departing  from  t' 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  cone 
worksof  Michael  Angelo,  whether' 
receive  anv  advantage  from  poss* 
mechanical  merit,  I  snould  not  sen 
they  would  not  only  receive  no  advi 
would  lose,  in  a  great  measure, 
which  they  now  have  on  every  min 
ble  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His 
be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul 
should  they  be  loaded  with  hei 
which  can  only  counteract  his  par] 
tarding  the  progress  of  the  imagin 

If  this  opmion  should  be  thon^l 
wild  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm, 
say,  that  those  who  censure  it  are 
sant  in  the  works  of  the  great  mat 
very  difiicult  to  determine  the  exac 
enthusiasm  that  the  arts  of  paintii 
try  may  admit.  There  may  perl 
great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  toe 
straint  of  imagination ;  and  if  th 
duces  incoherent  monsters,  the  o 
ces  what  is  full  as  bad,  lifeleaa 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pi 
good  sense,  but  not  common  sen 
last  determine  its  limits.  It  has  be 
and  I  believe  with  reason,  that  Mid 
sometimes  transgressed  those  Un 
think  I  have  seen  figures  of  him  4 
was  very  difficult  lo  determine  vl 
were  in  the  highest  degree  mU 
tremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults  n 
to  be  the  ebullitions -of  i^enins;  b 
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merit,  that  he  nerer  was  insipid, 
it  passion  his  works  may  excite, 
vays  escape  contempt 
ivQ  had  under  consideration  is  the 
yie,  particularly  that  of  MicKael 
Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds 
3f  this  naturalness,  which  of  the 
is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting, 

the  highest  style  has  the  least  of 
ure, 

very  safely  recommend  a  little 
iasm  to  the  modem  painters  ;  too 
Lainly  not  the  vice  of  the  present 
talians  seem  to  have  been  conti- 
ling  in  this  respect  from  the  time 
^ngelo  to  that  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
ncc  to  the  very  bathos  of  insipidi- 
thcy  arc  now  sunk  ;  so  that  there 
of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
alian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
in  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads 
>man  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor 
0  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian 

Venetian  school,  which  may  be 
s  Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius. 
o  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
t  however  excellent  they  may  be 
naturally,  they  would  not  flatter 


rery  much  upon  it ;  and  to  the 
p  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  fid- 
lo  finely,  that  as  the  phrase  is, 
if  you  could  take  it  up,"  they 
r  that  reason  immediately  com- 
mter  to  Rafiaelle    and  Michael 


iTURDAT,  Oct.  27,  1759. 

lay  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
xperienced,  and  almost  univer- 
ii ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to 
hs ;  if  we  look  impartially  about 
find  that  every  day  has  likewise 
and  itsjoya* 

is  now  come  when  the  town  is 
ing  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated 
ji  end  of  her  banishment  Those 
■nny  of  fashion  had  condemned 
mmer  among  shades  and  brooks, 
arin^  to  return  to  plays,  balls, 
»s,  with  health  restored  by  retire- 
rits  kindled  by  expectation, 
nd,  which  has  languished  some 
•ut  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels 
oTStion  of  ite  faculties.    It  was 
ifved  by  Pythagoras,  that  ability 
r  dwell  near   each  other.    She 
1  in  the  garden  without  sense  of 
and  lay  day  after  day  stretched 
behind  a  freen  curtain,  unwill- 
and  unable  to  sleep,  now  sum- 
lUghts  to  consider  which  of  her 
•thes  shall  be  seen  again,  and  to 
raptures  of  a  new  suit ;  the  day 
are  now  fifled  with  occupation ; 
luch  were  too  fint  to  be  worn 
»,  are  taken  from  the  boxes,  and 
1  the  eye  is  noaoooer  closed  after  | 


its  labours,  than  whole  ahops  of  silk  busy  the 
fancy. 

But  happiness  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known, 
and  very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day 
of  departure  a  week  is  always  appropriated  to 
the  payment  and  reception  of  cereoMRiial  vi- 
sits, at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  delights  of  London.  The  lady  who  is 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  flutters  her 
wings,  displays  her  prospect  of  felicity,  tells 
how  she  grudges  every  moment  of  delay,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  she  knows 
condemned  to  stay  at  home,  is  sure  to  won- 
der by  what  arts  life  can  be  made  supportable 
through  a  winter  in  the  country,  ana  to  tell 
how  oflen,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  an  opera, 
she  shall  pity  those  friends  whom  she  has  left 
behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom 
disappointed:  the  affected  indifTerence  of  one, 
the  taint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wish* 
es  of  some  openly  confessed,  and  the  silent 
dejection  of  the  rest,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own 
deception,  truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  some- 
times intrude  upon  the  mind.    Tbey  who  have 
already  enjoyed  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
great  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  is 
little  more  than  the  restlessness  of  aTacant 
mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led  by  hope 
as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  country  than  to  see  the  town.    There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  passenger  en- 
wrapped in  silent  expectation,  whose  joy  is 
more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  are  more  ex- 
alted.    The  virgin  whom  the   last  summer 
released  from  her  governess,  and  who  is  now 
goin^  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try 
the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  susp#cts 
no  fallacy  in  the  gay  representation.    She  be- 
lieves herself  passing  into  another  world,  and 
images  London  as  an  Elysian  region,  where 
every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  no- 
thing is  seen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth,  and 
noting  heard  but  merriment  and   flattery; 
where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show, 
and  the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  the 
eyes  are  used  only  to  sparkle,  and  the  feet 
only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves 
on  the  road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  bo 
dreaded,  and  cautions  to  be  observed.  She 
hears  them  as  they  heard  their  predeoMMrs, 
with  incredulity  or  contempt  Sne  sees  thifr 
they  have  ventured  and  escaped ;  and  one  tt 
the  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  h^ 
to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed  from 
their  admonitions. 

•c.We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we 
do  not  know,  because  they  have  never  deceiv- 
ed us.  The  fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  lis- 
ten to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  of 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to 
be  credited  when  he  tells  ber|  that  her  expecta- 
tions will  likewise  end  in  disappointment 

The  uaifiirm  necessities  of  human  nature 
produce  in  a  great  measure  uniformity  of  life, 
and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one  place  like 
another;  to  dreaa  and  undreoi,  to  eat  and  to 
sleep,  are  the  f*me  in  London  as  in  the  coda* 
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trj.  The  supernumerary  hours  have  indeed  a 
greater  variety  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
The  stranger  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  her 
first  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
highest  summit  of  female  happiness :  but  how 
great  is  the  anguish  when  the  novelty  of 
another  face  draws  her  worshippers  away ! 
The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine 
gown ;  but  the  sight  of  a  gown  yet  finer  puts 
an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at  an  opera, 
two  hours  may  be  happily  passed  in  listening 
to  the  music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the 
glances  of  the  company ;  but  how  will  the 
night  end  in  despondency  when  she  that 
imagined  herself  the  sovereifi^n  of  the  place, 
■ees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair ! 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  conversation  to  her 
whose  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place ; 
and  who  can  dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees 
Amaryllis  led  out  before  her  ?  She  that  fancied 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  pleasures,  will 
find  herself  engaged  without  design  in  num- 
berless competitions,  and  mortified  without 
provocation  with  numberless  alHictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour 
which  I  wish  to  moderate,  or  to  discourage 
those  whom  I  am  endeavouring  to  restram. 
To  know  the  world  is  necessary,  since  we  are 
bom  for  the  help  of  one  another ;  and  to  know 
it  early  is  convenient,  if  it  be  only  that  we  may 
learn  early  to  despise  it.  She  that  brings  to 
London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment, though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninter- 
rupted happmess,  will  gain  in  return  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  knowledge  to  vivacity,  and 
enlarging  innocence  to  virtue. 


No.  81.]      Saturday,  Nov.  3,  1759. 

As  the  English  army  was  passing  towards 
Gtuebec,  along  a  sofl  savanna  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  lake,  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
inland  regions  stood  upon  a  rock  sun^^unded 
by  his  clan,  and  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes  contemplated  the  art  and  regularity  of 
European  war.  It  was  evening,  the  tents 
were  pitched :  he  observed  the  security  with 
which  the  troops  rested  in  the  night,  and  the 
order  with  which  the  march  was  renewed  in 
the  morning.  He  continued  to  pursue  them 
with  his  eye  till  thev  could  be  seen  no  longer, 
and  then  stood  for  some  time  silent  and 
pensive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  "  My  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "I  have  often  heard  from  men 
hoary  with  long  life,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  absolute  lords  of  the 
woodSi  the  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever 
the  ey«  can  reach,  or  the  foot  can  pass.  They 
fished  and  hunted,  feasted  and  danced,  ancl, 
when  tliey  were  weary  lay  down  under  the 
first  thicket,  without  danger,  and  without  fear. 
They  changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons 
required,  convenience  prompted,  or  curiosity 
allured  them;  and  sometimes  fathered  the 
firuitt  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  sported 
In  canoes  along  the  coast 


"Many  years  and  agee  are  aappoeed  toten 
been  thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security;  wln^ 
at  last,  a  new  race  of  men  entered  our  cootrj 
from  the  great  ocean.  They  inclosed  thea. 
selves  in  habitations  of  stcne,  which  oiiria> 
cestors  could  neither  enter  by  violence,  tm 
destroy  by  fire.  Thej  issued  from  those  fr«* 
nesses,  sometimes,  covered  like  the  armtdiW 
with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebooaM 
on  the  striker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  mig^ 
ty  beasts  which  had  never  been  seen  in  ov 
vales  or  forests,  of  such  strength  and  nrift. 
ness,  that  flight  and  opposition  were  nia 
alike.  Those  invaders  ranged  over  the  corti- 
nent,  slaughtering  in  their  rage  those  that  n- 
sistcd,  and  those  that  submitted,  in  their imitk 
Of  those  that  remained,  some  were  buried  ia 
caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals  forlbdi 
masters ;  some  were  employed  in  tilling  the 
ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  te 
produce  ;  and,  when  the  swt>rd  and  the  miaet 
have  destroyed  the  natives,  they  supply  thor 
place  by  human  beings  of  another  cobir, 
brought  from  some  distant  country  to  perak 
here  under  toil  and  torture. 

"  Some  there  are  who  boast  their  humanity, 
and  content  themselves  to  seize  ottr  chases  ud 
fisheries,  who  drive  us  from  every  trick  «l 
ground  where  fertility  and  pleasantness  rarils 
them  to  settle,  and  make  no  war  upon  as,  ez 
cept  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  laoda 

"Others  pretend  to  have  purchased  arigbtof 
residence  and  tyranny ;  but  surely  the  insdenct 
of  such  bargains  is  more  oflfenrive  than  (he 
avowed  and  open  dominion  of  force.  Whst 
reward  can  induce  the  possessor  of  a  coontry 
to  admit  a  stranger  more  powerful  than  him- 
self?  Fraud  or  terror  must  operate  in  sock 
contracts;  either  they  promised  protectkia 
which  they  never  have  afllbrded,  or  instmctioa 
which  they  never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  U 
secured  by  their  favour  from  some  other  erfl, 
or  to  leam  the  arts  of  Europe,  by  which  w% 
might  be  able  to  secure  ourselves.  Their 
power  they  never  have  exerted  in  our  defence, 
and  their  arts  they  hare  studiously  conccaM 
from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  deceive,  a^ 
their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.  They  haves 
written  law  amon^  them,  of  which  they  bout 
as  derived  from  Him  who  made  the  earth  and 
sea,  and  by  which  they  profess  to  believe  that 
man  will  be  made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake 
hiin.  Why  is  not  this  law  communicated  to 
us?  It  is  concealed  because  it  is  violated. 
For  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an  Indian  na* 
tion,  when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its  first  pre- 
cepts forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  thef 
would  not  that  other  should  do  to  them  ? 

**  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approachiot 
when  the  pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  cntthej 
and  the  cruelties  of  invasion  shall  be  revenged: 
The  sons  of  rapacity  have  now  drawn  ttcir 
swords  upon  each  other,  and  referred  thrii 
claims  to  the  decision  of  war ;  let  us  look  os- 
concemed  upon  the  slaughter  and  remeoiber 
that  the  death  of  every  European  deUveis  tke 
country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber;  fiir  what 
is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  die  claim  e( 
the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  Id  tht 
fawn?     Let  tlMMn  then  continae  to  ~     ~ 
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their  tide  to  regions  which  they  cannot  people, 
to  purchase  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty 
dimity  of  dominion  over  mountains  whicn 
they  will  never  climb,  and  rivers  which  they 
irill  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavour  in  the 
mean  time,  to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to 
forge  their  weapons;  and,  when  they  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  us 
vush  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to 
tmke  shelter  in  their  ships,  and  reign  once 
more  in  our  native  country.*' 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Nov.  10,  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sia, 


DiscouasiNG  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
practice  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I 
observed,  that  '*the  Italian  painter  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general 
ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal 
nature.*' 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  by 
ondeavourinff  to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show 
how  much  their  principles  are  founded  on  rea- 
flon^  and,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  no 
nan  can  judge  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
lul  in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only 
.one  of  that  species  ;  that  is  as  conclusive  in 
.  regard  to  the  human  figure  ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
bom  blind,  was  to  recover  his  sight,  and  the 
moat  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
he  could  not  determine  whether  she  was  hand- 
some or  not;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any 
better  determine  to  which  he  should  give  the 

S reference,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
istinguish  beautv,  then,  impUes  the  having 
seen  many  individuals  of  that  species.  If  it  is 
msked,  how  is  more  skill  acquired  by  the  ob- 
servation of  greater  numbers  ?  I  answer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  seen  many,  the 
power  is  acquired,  even  without  seeking  after 
It,  of  distinguishing  between  accidental  blem- 
ishes and  excrescences  which  arc  continually 
varying  the  surface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  nature  most 
frequently  produces,  and  always  seems  to  in- 
tend in  her  productions. 

Thus  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  alike,  yet  the  general  form  is  invaria- 
ble: a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a 
sample,  would  examine  many,  since  if  he  to«>k 
the  nrst  that  occurred,  it  might  have  by  acci- 
dent, or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it 
irould  tcarcelv  be  known  to  belon;?  to  that 
species }  he  selects  as  the  painter  does,  the 
most  beautiful,  that  is,  the  most  general  form 
of  nature. 

Every  species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
,  Tegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
-  nr  dsteminate  form  towards  which  nature  is 


continually  inclining,  like  various  lines  termi- 
nating in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  over 
one  central  point,  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  though  only  one  passes  through  any 
other  point,  so  it  will  be  found  that  perfect  beau- 
ty is  oflener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity  j 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but 
than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  instance 
in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when 
it  is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form, 
which  is  oftencr  found  than  either  concave, 
convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form,  that  shall 
be  proposed.  As  we  arc  then  more  accustom- 
ed to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  be  the  reason  %vhy  we  approve 
and  admire  it  as  we  approve  and  admire 
customs,  and  fashions  of^  dress  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them,  so 
that  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the 
idea  now  annexed  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty : 
as,  if  the  whole  world  should  agree  that  yet 
and  no  should  change  their  meanings,  yes 
would  then  deny,  andno  would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general 
criterion  of  beauty  respecting  different  spe- 
cies, or  to  show  why  one  species  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him 
first  to  prove  that  one  species  is  more  beautiful 
than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to  the  other, 
and  with  very  good  reason,  will  be  readily 
granted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence 
that  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form ;  for  we 
have  no  criterion  of  form  bv  which  to  deter- 
mine our  judgment  He  who  says  a  swan  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more 
than  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  than 
a  dove,  either  from  the  stateliness  of  its  motions, 
or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird ;  and  he  who 
gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from 
some  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he 
always  annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretends 
to  defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the 
other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  this  more 
beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular  gra- 
dation of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or 
direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  he  shall  fix  on  as  a  critehoa 
of  form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting 
himself,  and  6nd  at  last  that  the  great  mother 
of  nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow 
rules.  Among  the  various  reasons  why  we  pre- 
fer one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the  most 
general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  custom  :  cus- 
tom makes,  in  a  certain  sense,  white  blacK,  and 
black  white  !  it  is  custom  alone  determines  our 
preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to 
the  iCthiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.  I  suppose  no- 
body will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were 
to  paint  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
would  act  very  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  4or 
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by  what  criterion  will  any  one  dtipute  the  pro- 
priety of  his  idea  ?  We,  indeed,  tay,  that  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  iEthiopian  ;  but  I  kiMW  of  no 
reason  wc  have  for  it,  but  that  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  it.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  beauty 
is  possessed  of  attractive  powers,  which  irre- 
sistibly seize  the  corresponding  mind  with  love 
and  admiration,  since  that  argument  is  equally 
conclusive  in  the  favour  of  the  white  and  the 
black  philosopher. 

The  black,  and  white  nations  must,  in  respect 
of  beauty,  be  considered  as  of  different  kinds, 
at  least  a  diflferent  species  of  the  same  kind ; 
from  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  observed, 
no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  cauiei  of 
beauty :  that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  be- 
oause  it  is  uncommon  is  it  therefore  beautiful  7 
The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when 
we  prefer  one  bird  to  another^  though  of  the 
same  form,  on  account  of  its  colour,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  argument,  which  rcfiches 
only  to  form.  I  have  here  considered  the  word 
beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  this  confined 
sense ;  for  there  can  be  no  argument  if  the 
sense  of  the  word  is  extended  to  every  thing 
that  is  approved.  A  rose  may  as  well  be  said 
to  be  beautiful  because  it  has  a  fine  smell,  as 
a  bird  because  of  its  colour.  When  we  apply 
the  word  beauty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  something  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  rarity,  usefulness,  colour, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal ;  but,  had  a  horse  as  few  good 
qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he 
would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful* 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be 
another  cause  of  beauty  ;  but  supposing  we 
were  proper  judges  of  what  form  is  the  most 
proper  in  an  animal  to  constitute  strength  or 
■wiflness,  we  always  determine  .concerning 
its  beauty,  before  we  exert  our  understanding 


to  judge  of  its  fitness. 
Pi 


*rom  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one 
species  with  another,  are  all  eaually  beautifiil ; 
and  that  preference  is  given  irora  custom,  or 
•ome  association  of  idea«;  and  that,  in  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  me- 
dium or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary ;  if 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  na- 
ture, produces  beauty,  he  must,  by  re^ardin^ 
minute  particularities  and  accidental  discrimi- 
iiaa9tt%  deviate  from  the  umversal  rule,  and 
poHato  kii  canvass  with  deformity. 


No.  83.]    Satuedat,  Nov.  17^  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


I  svprosB  you  have  forgotten  thatmany  weeks 
tgo  I  i>romised  to  send  you  a  account  of  my 
companions  at  tlie  Wella.     Yon  would  not 


deny  me  a  place  &roonf  tne  most  flMtlifiiliel^ 
ries  of  idleness,  if  you  luiew  how  of^tn  I  kifi 
recollected  my  engagement,  and  contented af^ 
self  to  delay  the  performance  for  aome  reasn 
which  I  durst  not  examine  because  I  kaevk 
to  be  false ;  how  often  I  have  sat  down  to  wnli 
and  rejoiced  at  interruption  ;  and  how  oAmI 
have  praised  the  dignity  of  resdution,  del» 
mined  at  night' to  write  in  the  momiag,  ui 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet ' 
ni^ht 

I  have  at  last  beffun  what  I  hare  lone' 

at  an  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  expei^ 
ed  to  continue  my  narration. 

Our  assembly  could  boast  no  soch 
tion  of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of 
ates.  We  had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falklsd^ 
or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  not  less  inpertitf 
in  their  own  eyes,  though  less  distingnisbsdbf 
the  public ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  laimM 
the  partiality  of  mankind,  and  a.gTeed  thstaii 
of  the  deepest  inquiry  sometimes  let  their  di» 
coveries  die  away  in  silence,  that  the  mostesa* 
prehensivc  observers  hare  seldom  opportuiilin 
of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  tnat  modot 
merit  passes  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  «^ 
heeded. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  society  wv 
Sim  Scruple,  who  lives  in  a  continual  eqoMoiM 
of  doubt,  and  is  a  constant  enemy  tocenfidcicc 
and  dogmatism.    Sim*s  favourite  topic  of  eQi> 
versation  is,    the   narrowness  of  the  hnssn 
mind,  the  fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  ^  » 
valence  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  unceitiBtf 
of  appearances.    Sim  has  many  doubts  abeet 
the  nature  of  death,  and  is  sometimes  indissi 
to  believe  that  sensation  may  survive 
and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel  though  he 
not  stir.    He  has  sometimes  hinted  that  wm 
mifi^ht  perhaps  have  been  naturaUy  a  qusdifr 
ped ;  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper,  tfest 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  some  children  ihosM 
be  inclosed  in  an   apartment    in   which  tki 
nurses  should  be  obhged  to  walk  half  opot 
four  and  half  upon  two,  that  the  yonnghon 
being  bred  without  the  prejudice  of  exaia|3e^ 
might  have  no  other  ffuide  than  nature,  taii 
might  at  last  come  fortn  into  the  world  as  g^ 
nius  should  direct,  erect  or  prone,  on  two  le^ 
or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  fluescj 
of  talk  was  Dick  Wonnwood,  whose  sole  d«> 
light  is,  to  find  every  thing  wrong.    Dick  aewr 
enters  a  room  but  he  shows  that  the  door  nd 
the  chimney  are  ill-placed.     He  never  wilkf 
into  the  fields  but  he  finds  ground  pkwjg^M 
which  is  fitter  for  pasture.     He  is  anrajt  u 
enemy  to  the  present  fashion.     He  holds  thit 
all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  son 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tea.     He  trivmpki 
when  he  talks  on  the  present  system  of  eds» 
tion,  and  tells  us  with  great  vehemence,  tkit 
we  are  learning  words  when  we  should  lean 
things.    He  is  of  opinion  that  we  suck  ia  cr 
rors  at  the  nurse's  breast  and  thinks  itextrmi^ 
ly  ridiculous  that  children  should  be  tan^htto 
use  tlie  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  hfloov 
to  sav  again  what  he  has  once  said,  and  woik 
dert  how  any  man  that  has  been  knowi  lii^ 
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fir  hit  opinkm,  can  look  hii  neif hboon.in  the 
free.  Bob  ie  the  inoet  fonnidable  difpuUnt  of 
the  whole  company ;  for,  without  troubling 
'  IttOMelf  to  search  for  reaaona,  he  tiret  his  anta- 
fornktU  with  repeated  afiinnations.  When  Bob 
mmm  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  reason,  and  his  posi- 
tion appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable, 
ke  always  closes  the  debate  with  his  first  dc- 
iciTatioDj  introduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility,  "  All  this  is  very  judi- 
eious ;  ^ou  may  tsJk,  Sir,  as  you  please  ;  but 
I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at  first  '*  Bob  deals 
much  in  universals,  which  he  hat  now  obliged 
Wa  to  the  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
on  an  annuity,  and  holds  that  "  there  are  as 
■lany  thieves  as  traders  ;*'  he  is  of  loyalty  un- 
•haiken,  and  always  maintains;  that  **  he  who 
•MS  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal." 

Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of 
cotttradietion  and  the  turbulence  of  debate. 
Phil  has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
willinffly  catches  from  the  last  speaker  such  as 
iM  shall  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance 
is  eaaily  accommodated  to  any  tenet ;  his  only 
dtfficnltT  is,  when  the  disputants  ^row  zealous, 
liow  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions  at  once. 
If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
IIm  art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his 
•milet  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him 
.  of  hie  own  party ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
ijpeak,  he  then  observes  that  the  question  is 
•tfficalt ;  that  he  never  received  so  much  plea- 
•ure  from  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  the 
contravertists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
•ny  other  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's 
niaertion  is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there 
ia  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced 
n^nst  it.  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both 
ara  commonly  satisfied  ;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour ;  and  he  that  has  felt 
kis  own  weakness  is  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
•o  weiL 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

KoBiN  Sprjtblt. 


No  84.]      SaTUaDAT,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

BiooaAPBT  is,  of  the  various  kind  of  narra- 
tiTe  writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  e4sily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
tife. 

In  romances,  when  the  wide  field  of  possi- 
bility lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents 
■My  easily  be  made  more  numerous,  the  vicis- 
situdes more  sudden,  and  the  events  more  won- 
derful ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy 
bogins  to  be  over-ruled  by  reason  and  corrected 
by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale  raises  little 
cariosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ;  though 
H  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  model 
of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  contains,  but  how  it  is  written ; 
#r  those  that  are  weary  of  themselves,  may 
have  recourse  to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  <h 
which,  when  they  awake,  the^  voluntarily  dis- 
■UM  the  images  from  their  mmds. 

Tho  examples  and  events  of  history,  press^ 
iadood,  upon  the  mind  with  the  weight  of  tnith ; 


bat  when  they  are  repotttsd  in  the  memory, 
they  are  oftener  employed  (or  show  than  usa, 
and  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  give 
them  opportunities  of  growing  wiser  by  the 
downfai  of  Statesmen  or  the  defeat  of  generals. 
The  stratageqis  of  war,  and  the  intngues  of 
courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind  with  tho  same  indifference  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fahied  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a 
fairy  region.  /Between  falsehood  and  useless 
truth  there  isuttle  difference.  As  gold  which 
he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man  rich,  so 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise/) 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and 
folly,  of  irregular  desires  and  predominant 
passions,  are  best  discovered  by  those  rela- 
tions which  arc  levelled  with  the  general  sur- 
face of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  be- 
came great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  | 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but 
how  ho  became  discontented  with  himself. 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  of 
most  value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own 
story.  He  that  recounts  the  life  of  another 
commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familianty  of  his  tale  to 
increase  its  dignitv,  shows  his  favourite  at  a 
distance  decorated  and  magnified  like  the  an- 
cient actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  '*  That  no  man  wan  a  hero  to  the  ser- 
vants of  his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  man  is  yet  less  a  hero  to  himself.  He 
that  is  most  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the 
importance  of  his  employments,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius,  feels  himself  afiected  by 
fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence  his  do- 
mestic life.  (The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have 
no  less  similitudes  in  their  ptins  and  pleasures. 
The  sensations  are  the  same  in  all,  thouffh 
produced  by  very  different  ocdasions.  The 
prince  feels  tlie  same  pain  when  an  invader 
seizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer  when  a  thief 
drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal  in  them- 
selves will  appear  equal  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  place  at  the  greatest  iiistance,  may  af- 
ford instruction  to  each  other,  j 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  nas  at  least  the 
first  qualification  of  an  historian,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may  he  plau- 
sibly objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise 
it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  impartia]itj  may 
be  expected  with  equal  confidence  frm  him 
that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  Ijh^  as 
from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  an- 
other. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes 
mistake,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  col- 
lect by  conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can 
one  man  judge  of  another's  motives  or  senti- 
ments, ia  easily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire ; 
■s  objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forma 
fiom  tho  hope  or  fear  of  tho  boholdor.    B«l 
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that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be  falaified 
bat  with  reluctance  of  understanding,  and 
alarm  of  conscience:  of  understanding,  the 
lover  of  truth ;  of  conscience,  the  sentinel  of 
Tirtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either 
his  friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to 
exalt  his  praise  or  aggravate  his  infamy ;  many 
temptations  to  falsehood  will  occur  in  the  dis- 
^ise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much 
resistance.  Love  of  virtue  will  animate  pane- 
g3rnc,  and  hatred  of  wickedness  imbitter  cen- 
sure. The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of 
patriotism,  fondness  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity 
to  a  party,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance 
of  a  mind  habitually  well  disposed,  and  pre- 
Tail  over  unassisted  and  unfriended  veracity. 

But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  has  no  motive 
to  falsehood  or  partiality  except  self-love,  by 
whidl  all  have  so  oflen  been  betrayed,  that  all 
are  on  the  watch  a^ir.st  its  artifices.  He  that 
writes  an  apolo^  for  a  single  action,  to  con- 
fute an  accusation,  to  recommend  himself  to 
favour,  is  indeed  always  to  be  suspected  of 
favouring  his  own  cause  ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calm  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life 
for  the  admonition  of  posterity,  or  to  amuse 
himself,  and  leaves  this  account  unpublished, 
may  be  commonly  presumed  to  tell  truth,  since 
falsehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mind,  and 
fame  will  not  be  heard  beneath  the  tomb. 


No.  85.]      Satuedat,  Dec.  1,  1759. 

Okb  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
present  age  is  the  multiplication  of  books. 
Every  day  brings  new  advertisements  of  lite- 
rary undertakings,  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  crowing  wise  on  easier 
terms  than  our  progenitors. 

How  much  either  happiness  or  knowledge 
is  advanced  by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we 
knew  not  before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reve- 
renced as  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleas- 
ing ways,  may  very  properly  be  loved  M  a 
benefactor  ;  and  he  that  supplies  life  witsin- 
nocent  amusement,  will  be  certainly  caressed 
as  a  pleasing  companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with 
books  have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either 
of  pleasing  or  instructing.  They  have  oflen 
no  other  task  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  with- 
out any  new  materials  of  their  own,  and  with 
verjr  httle  application  of  judgment  to  those 
which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not 
assert  Particles  of  science  are  oflen  very 
widely  scattered.  Writers  of  extensive  com- 
prehension have  incidental  remarks  upon  to- 
pics very  remote  from  the  principal  subject, 
which  are  oflen  more  valuable  than  formal 
treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  because 
thoT  are  not  promised  in  the  title.  He  that 
eoUecta  those  under  proper  heads  is  very  lau- 


dably employed,  for  though  he  exerts  ns  f(Ml 
abilities  in  the  work,  be  facilitates  theprsgmi 
of  others,  and  by  makiD^  that  easy  of  atti» 
ment  which  is  already  written,  may  give  ttm 
mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adTentoroostiHi 
his  own,  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  oiigisd 
desici^ns. 

But  the  collections  poored  lately  frooi  tk 
press  have  been  seldom  made  at  any  ereat  a> 
pense  of  time  or  inquiry,  and  ther^Ht  asij 
serve  to  distract  choice  withoot  supplying  taj 
real  want 

It  is  observed  that  **  a  corrapt  society  ku 
many  laws  :*'  I  know  not  whether  it  is  nt 
equally  true,  that  '*  an  igiiorant  age  has  mtaj 
books.*'  When  the  treasures  of  ancient  kaov- 
Icdg  lie  unexamined,  and  original  aothonaii 
neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers  and  pfai^ 
aries  are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  vht 
we  had  before,  and  grow  freat  by  setting  k^ 
fore  us  what  our  own  alou  had  baddmwm 
our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  these  writers  to  be  iafii> 
criminately  censured  and  rejected.  Troth,  ftt 
beauty,  varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recsis* 
mended  by  different  dresses  to  diffnentmiadi; 
and  he  that  recalls  the  attention  of  maakis^ 
to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  hss  kk 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advance  Iki 
literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  maoDenaf 
nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  beeooN 
necessary,  and  new  combinations  of  imagoj 
are  produced ;  and  he  that  can  accommodsie 
himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may  always  ban 
readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  iookii 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes,  thtt  ki 
should  say  something  new,  would  be  to  redact 
authors  to  a  small  number ;  to  oblige  thenoit 
fertile  genius  to  say  only  what  is  new  vo«M 
be  to  contract  his  volumes  to  a  few  ps^ 
Yet,  surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  boondt  to 
repetition ;  libraries  ought  no  more  to  behMp> 
ed  for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts  diffemtly 
expressed,  than  wiih  the  same  books  difio^ 
ently  decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  these  secoodiij 
writers  produce,  is  seldom  of  any  long  dait- 
tion.  As  they  owe  their  existence  to  chsa^ 
of  fashion,  they  commonly  disappear  whea  t 
new  fashion  becomes  prevalent  The  aatkon 
that  in  any  nation  last  from  af»e  to  age  aie  ftrj 
few,  because  there  are  very  few  that  have  laj 
other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch  boU 
on  present  curiosity,  and  giatify  some  scci- 
dental  desire,  or  produce  some  tempoftiy 
convcniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  daymj 
despair  of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  lessS  to 
forbear  any  present  mischiefl  Though  tber 
cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  J  eice( 
lence,  they  might  keep  themsehres  hansJeK 
They  might  take  care  to  inform  themsdvei 
before  they  attempt  to  inform  others,  and  ex«t 
the  little  influence  which  they  hare  for  booeit 
purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  sUte  of  oar  litcn> 
ture,  that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thongbt  "t 
great  book  a  great  evil,"  would  now  think  the 
multitude  of  books  a  multitude  of  evils.  He 
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would  conmder  a  balky  writer  who  enmsted 
a  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pamphleteers  who  stole 
each  an  hour,  as  equal  wasters  of  human  life, 
and  would  mske  no  other  difference  between 
them,  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
flight  of  locusts. 


XTo.  86.]      Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

6im, 
i  AM  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 
are  vacant,  our  dispositions  gay,  our  acauaint- 
aDces  numerous,  and  our  relations  splendid. 
We  considered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its 
jouth;  that  the  first  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety 
and  revel,  and  resolved  to  see  the  shows  and 
feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the  increase  of 
oar  family  should  conline  us  to  domestic  cares 
aad  domestic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  the 
coach  was  harnessed,  and  a  few  days  brought 
Q8  to  London,  and  we  alighted  at  a  lodgmg 
provided  for  us  by  Miss  BiBdy  Trifle,  a  maiden 
aiece  of  my  husband's  fathor,  where  we  found 
apartmenta  on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cou- 
■in  told  us  would  serve  us  till  we  could  please 
Oorselves  with  a  more  commodious  and  ele- 
gant habitation,  and  which  she  had  taken  at  a 
TeiT  high  price,  because  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a 
time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
clothes  were  made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired ; 
bat  Miss  Trifle  had  so  industriously  given  no- 
tice of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeing 
tiie  door  throno^ed  with  painted  coaches  and 
chairs  with  coronets,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  my  husband's  relations  on  a  second 
floor. 

Inconveniences  arc  often  balanced  by  some 
advantage  :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments 
furnished  a  subject  for  conversation,  which, 
without  some  such  help,  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us 
bow  many  years  had  passed  since  she  climbed 
■o  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to  the  window, 
and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the  walkers  so 
little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentle  went  to 
try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
beraelf  so  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  ^e  intended  to  remove, 
and,  therefore,  all  gave  me  advice  about  a 
proper  choice.  One  street  was  recommended 
ibr  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
from  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  the  park, 
another  because  there  was  but  a  step  from  it 
to  all  places  of  diversion,  and  another,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town 
and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recom- 
mendation with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it 
was  made,  and  of  acquiescence  when  it  was 
concluded,  but  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  desire 
Ulan  to  be  free  from  the  disgrace  of  a  second 


floor,  and  cared  little  where  I  shoald  fix  if  tha 
apartments  were  spacious  and  splendid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Mist 
Trifle  was  despatched  to  find  a  lodging.  She 
returned  in  the  aflemoon,  with  an  account  of 
a  channing  place,  to  which  my  husband  went 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract  Being 
youn^  ond  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him 
his  friend  Ned  Cluick,  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a 
single  glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  com- 
mended or  censured.  Mr.  Cluick,  at  the  first 
view  of  the  house,  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  shone 
with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  a^ain  and  soon  disco- 
vered another  lodging,  which  Mr.  Cluick  went 
to  survey,  and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wind 
should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smcjiLe  of 
the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found 
in  one  ot  (he  streets  near  Westminster-Bridee, 
which  Miss  Trifle  preferred  to  any  which  «ie 
had  yet  seen  ;  but  Mr.  Cluick  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
too  much  exposed  in  the  morning  to  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  the  river.  Thus  Mr.  Cluick 
proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new  testimo- 
nies of  his  taste  and  circumspection  j  some- 
times the  street  was  too  nairow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  ob- 
scure place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quali- 
ty. Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowd- 
ed ;  in  some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill-suit- 
ed, and  in  others  the  stairs  were  too  narrow. 
He  had  such  fertility  of  objections  that  Miss 
Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  still  continued  to 
see  my  company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am 
asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave 
those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumul- 
tuously  without  pleasure,  and  expensively 
without  honour.  My  husband  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  Cluick,  that  he  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  and  Mr. 
Cluick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the 
multiplication  of  difficulties. 

fal^his  distress,  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  7 
I  find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappoint- 
ment, by  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  the  possession  of  riches  which  I 
cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hus- 
band that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  superauous 
vexation,  the  few  months  which  custom  has 
appropriated  to  delight ;  that  matrimonial 
quarrels  are  not  easuy  reconciled  between 
those  that  have  no  children ;  that  wherever  we 
settle  he  must  always  find  some  inconveni- 
ence ;  but  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  perpetual  state  of  inquiry  and  suspense. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Pkggt  HxAaTLass. 


No.  87.]     SxTuaDAT,  Dec.  15,  1759. 

Or  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  jodge  bj 
what  we  know.    Every  novelty  appears  man 
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ironderfttl  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thin^ 
with  which  Vitperience  or  testimony  have  hi- 
therto acquainted  us  ;  and  if  it  passes  farther 
beyond  the  notions  thot  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  form,  it  becomes  at  last  incredible. 
We  seldom  consider  that  human  Icnowledge 
is  very  narrow,  that  national  manners  are 
formed  by  chance,  that  uncommon  conjunc- 
tures of  causes  produce  rare  effects,  or  that 
what  is  impossible  at  one  time  or  place  may 
yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  easier  to 
deny  than  to  inquire.  To  refuse  credit  con- 
fers for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  soperior- 
ityj  which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  as- 
fume  when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply  as  by 
withdrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  de- 
clining^ the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demon- 
strator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation  ;  and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet, 
in  Lis  address  to  Raleigh,  callsi  '*  the  wit  of 
fools,"  obtunds  the  argument  which   it  cannot 


answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows  though 


they  cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
eon^rmcd  their  veracity ;  and  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  historians 
are  unjustly  suspected  of  falsehood,  because 
our  own  times  afibrd  nothing  that  resembles 
what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed 
us  that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the 
wife  lay  down  upon  the  burning  pile,  only  to 
mix  her  ashes  with  those  of  her  husband,  we 
should  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with 
tbat  of  Endymion*8  commerce  with  the  Moon. 
Had  only  a  single  traveller  related  that  many 
nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  should 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and 
of  the  Phoenix  equally  creditle.  But  of  black 
men  the  numbers  are  too  great  who  are  now 
repining  under  English  cruelty,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  lost 
among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of 
the  Amazons;  Of  female  nations  of  whose 
constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda- 
mental law,  to  exclude  men  from  all  participa- 
tion either  of  public  afiairs  or  domestic  busi- 
ness ;  where  female  armies  marched  under  (e* 
male  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and 
female  wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  sages  of  antiquity  have  trans- 
knitted  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus ; 
and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  c^reatest  river  in  the 
world.  Condamine  lately  found  such  memo- 
nals,  as  can  be  expected  among  erratic  and 
unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  ef- 
face all  traces  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without 
them,  are  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  European  ladies  have,  in  all 
acea^'equally  decfinod ;  they  have  nerer  been 
•Hured  to  death  bf  the  kndntie^  ctriUtyof 


the  polHeatnatioiiiy  nor  Iiab  tlie  nmfjbattmwd 
bmtality  of  more  savage  coontiiea  everfn 
▼oked  them  to  doom  their  male  aaeociatn  ti 
irrevocable  baniahmeht.  The  Bohemian  Mi 
trons  are  said  to  have  made  one  abort  itraali 
for  superiority,  but  instead  of  banishing  tti 
men,  they  contented  tbemselTes  with  condiii 
ing  them  to  servile  offices  ;  and  their 
tution  thus  left  imperfect,  was  quickly 
thrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  Eloglish 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of 
nian  usurpation.  I'he  old  maids  seem  aesiat 
to  independence,  and  most  likely  to  be  nsioA 
ed  by  revenge  against  masculine  aotboiitf; 
they  oilen  speak  of  men  with  acrimooioBi  tc* 
hemence,  but  it  is  seldom  found  that  thcjk&vt 
any  settled  hatred  ar^ost  them,  and  it  is  jtrt 
more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kii^ 
ness  for  each  other.  They  will  not  easily  ea» 
bine  in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  should  ever  s^ 
to  retire  and  fortify  themselves  in  castles  or  ii 
mountains,  the  sentinel  will  betray  the  peaa 
in  spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  ufm 
easy  terms,  if  the  besieeera  have  htndiof 
sword  knots,  and  are  well  supplied  with  fm^ 
and  lace. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  united,  wmU 
make  a  formidable  body  ;  and  since  they  €«• 
sidcr  men  only  as  beings  that  are  to  lose  tkir 
money,  they  might  live  together  without  aaj 
wish  for  the  officiousness  of  gallantry,  or  lb 
delights  of  diversified  conversation.  Bat  as 
nothmg  would  hold  them  together  botthahifi 
of  plundering  one  another,  their  goveiUMBl 
would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles,  thi 
.  men  would  need  only  to  neglect  then^  sal 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  an, 
war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  ladies  of  Em>* 
land  as  defective  in  knowledge  or  in  ipin^ 
when  I  suppose  them   unlikefy  to  revive  dM 
military  honours  of  their  sex.     The  characlff 
of  the  ancient  Amazons  was   rather  tenftk 
than  lovely ;  the  hand  could  not  be  very  ddi* 
cate  that  was  only  employed   in  drawing  tk 
bow  and  brandiahing  the    battle-axe;  lUr 
power  was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  n» 
rage  was  deformed  by  ferocity,  and  their  a- 
ample  only  shows  that  men  and  womea  fiit 
best  together.  « 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Dec  82,  I75f. 

WheM  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age 
first  congregated  into  the  Royal  Societv,ficiC 
expectations  were  raised  of  the  snddeai|» 
gross  of  useful  arts ;  the  time  was  supposie  ti 
be  near,  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpt» 
t'ual  motion,  and  health  be  secured  by  the  mi- 
versal  medicine ;  when  learning  ahould  be  fr- 
cilitated  by  a  real  character,  and  conuaeiot 
extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  tkir 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempesL 

But  improvement  is  naturally  alow.  Tht 
Society  met  and  parted  without  any  viiible  fr 
minution  of  the  miseries  of  life.  Th»  gM 
tad  Etone  were  stiU  painijiil,  tliB  fMod  tkit 
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not  ploughed  brought  no  hanreit,  and 
neither  oranges  nor  grapes  would  f^row  upon 
the  hawthorn.  At  last,  those  who  were  disap- 
pointed be^an  to  be  angry ;  those,  likewise, 
who  hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  men  who  had  depre- 
ciated, perhaps,  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from 
eonoie  of  their  earliest  apologies,  that  the  phi- 
losophers felt  with  great  sensibility  the  unwel- 
come importunities  of  those,  who  were  daily 
asking,  "  What  have  ye  done  1" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pered with  what  fame  had  been  suffered  to 
promise ;  and  the  question  could  only  be  an- 
swered b^  general  apologies  and  by  new 
kopes,  which,  when  they  were  frustrated,  gave 
a  new  occasion  to  the  same  vexatious  inquiry. 

This  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  too  strictly  inquires  what  he  has 
done,  can  very  seldom  receive  from  his  own 
keart  such  an  account  as  will  give  liim  satis- 
fii,ction. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  so  often  disappoint 
others  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more 
kiffhly  than  others  of  our  own  abilities,  but 
allow  ourselves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
communicate,  and  please  our  thoughts  with 
eniployments  which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and 
with  elevations  to  which  we  are  never  expect- 
ed to  rise ;  and  when  our  days  and  years  are 
passed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
Bninsements,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  we  have 
suffered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of 
action  is  past,  we  are  reproacned  only  by  our 
own  reflections;  neither  bur  friends  nor  our 
enemies  wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the 
test  of  mankind ;  that  we  live  without  notice, 
and  dio  without  memorial;  they  know  not 
what  task  we  had  proposed,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  discern  whether  it  is  finished. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with 
what  he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  effect 
which  must  always  follow  the  comparison  of 
imagination  with  reality;  he  will  look  with 
contempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  won- 
der to  what  purpose  ho  came  into  the  world ; 
ke  will  repine  tnat  he  shall  leave  behind  him 
no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he  has 
added  nothing  to  the  system  of  life,  but  has 
^ided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  effort  Ibr  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion 
of  his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does 
little  only  because  every  individual  is  a  vcij 
little  being.  He  is  better  content  to  want  dih- 
mtnce  then  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the 
cepravity  of  his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  great- 
ness it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
have  made  great  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly 
declare  that  they  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
ever  found  any  of  the  self-contemners  much 
irritated  or  pained  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  meanness,  I  should  have  given  them 
consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  being  who,  with  respect  to  the  multi- 


tudes  about  him  is  himself  little  more  than 
nothing,  ^very  man  is  obliged  by  the  Su- 
preme Matter  of  the  universe  to  improve  all 
the  opportunities  of  good  which  are  aflbrded 
him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he 
has  no  reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities 
are  small  and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that 
has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  the 
happiness  of  one  fellow-creature,  he  that  has 
ascertained  a  single  moral  proposition,  or  add- 
ed one  useful  experiment  to  natural  knowl- 
edge, may  be  contented  with  his  own  peribrm- 
ance,  and,  with  respect  to  mortals  like  him- 
self, may  demand,  like  Augustus,  to  be  dis- 
missed at  his  departure  with  applause.^ 


No.  89.]     Saturoat,  Dig.  29,  1759. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world — for  what  res* 
son  it  is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such 
boundless  varieties  of  misery — why  the  only 
thinking  being  of  this  elobo  is  doomed  to 
think,  merely  to  be  wretcTied,  and  to  pass  hif 
time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  suffer- 
ing calamities,  is  a  ouestion  which  philoso- 
phers have  long  asked,  and  which  philosophy 
could  never  answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin 
were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the 
harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery, 
lest  it  should  swell  to  universal  and  unlimited 
dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that 
though  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  and 
may,  therefore,  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  specu- 
lations upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused. 
We  can  discover  that  where  there  is  univcr* 
sal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be  universal 
happiness;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  dangei 
of  corruption  from  blessings,  and  where  there 
is  no  use  of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment? 
But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  our  senses 
assault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  should 
pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and 
remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in  ouf 
way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our 
folly. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical 
evil. 

Goodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  sobe^ 
ness,  righteousness,  and  eodliness.  Let  it  be 
examined  how  each  of  these  duties  would  be 
practised  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to  en- 
force it 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the 
forbearance  of  pleasure  ;  and  if  pleasure  was 
not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it? 
We  see  every  hour  tbose  in  whom  the  desire  of 
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pretent  indulgence  overpowers  all  sense  of 
past  and  all  foresight  of  future  misery.  In  a 
remission  of  the  gout,  the  drunkard  returns  to 
Iiis  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  feast ;  and  if 
neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dread- 
ed, every  one  would  sink  down  in  idle  sensu- 
ality, without  any  care  of  others,  or  of  himself. 
To  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would 
be  the  whole  business  of  mankind. 

Righteousness,  or  the  system  of  social  duty, 
may  be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.  Of 
justice  one  of  the  heathen  sages  has  shown, 
with  great  acutencss,  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconvenicncies 
which  injustice  had  produced.  "In  the  first 
ages,"  says  he,  **  men  acted  without  any  rule 
but  the  impulse  of  desire ;  they  practised  in- 
justice upon  others,  and  suffered  it  from  others 
m  their  turn ;  but  in  time  it  was  discoveed,  that 
the  pain  of  suffering  wrong  was  greater  than 
the  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a 
general  compact  submitted  to  the  restraint  of 
laws,  and  resigned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the 
pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
it  could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ; 
for  of  a  virtue  which  could  not  be  practised, 
the  omission  could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not 
only  the  occasional  but  the  efficient  cause  of 
charity ;  we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  misery 
by  the  consciousness  that  we  have  the  same 
nature  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  the  same  distresses,  and  may  sometimes 
implore  the  same  assistance. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of 
the  thoughto  to  another  life.  The  other  life  is 
future,  and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible. 
None  would  have  recourse  to  an  invisible 
power,  but  that  all  other  subjects  had  eluded 
their  hopes.  None  would  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  future,  but  that  they  are  discontented 
ivith  the  present.  If  the  senses  were  feasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would  always 
keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no 
authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us 
againft  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoc- 
cupied, religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  and 
the  first  years  of  almost  all  who  have  been 
well  educated  are  passed  in  a  regular  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  as  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable 
delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumera- 
ble cares  distract  our  attention ;  the  time  of 
youth  is  passed  in  noisy  frolics ;  manhood  is 
led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to 
project;  the  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  the 
inebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  vehemence  of  competition  chain 
down  the  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene,  nor 
is  it  remembered  how  soon  this  mist  of  trifles 
must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float 
upon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  the 
gulf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration 
scarcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some 
pressing  and  resistless  evil.  The  death  of 
those  from  whom  he  derived  his  pleasures,  or 
to  whom  he  destined  his  possessions;  some 
disease  which  shows  him  the  vanity  of  all  ex- 


ternal acquisitions,  or  the  gloom  of  age,  wU 
intercepts  his  prospects  of  long  enjoymcal, 
forces  nim  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  state, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempesfi 
of  life  till  his  strength  fails  him,  be  flies,  at  bit 
to  the  Bhclter  of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  Tirtnooi,  ex- 
perience too  clearly  informs  us ;  hot  it  is  as 
less  certain  that  of  M'hat  virtue  there  is,  laiserr 
produces  far  the  greater  part.  Physical  era 
may  be,  therefore,  endured  with  patieace^ 
since  it  is  the  cause  of  moral  good ;  and  pa- 
tience itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pff&> 
pared  for  that  state  in  whick  evil  shall  be  m 


more. 


No.  90. J     Saturday,  Jah.  5,   1760. 

It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  fra* 
time  to  time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately 
become  more  frequent,  that  English  oratocy, 
however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elevaot  ia 
expression,  is  deficient  and  ineflicacioas,  be* 
cause  our  speakers  want  the  grace  and  energy 
of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are^ 
sirous  to  refme  our  manners,  and  improve  sv 
faculties,  some  are  willing  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  speakers.  AVe  hare  bad  moit 
than  one  extortion  to  study  the  neglected  ait 
of  moving  the  passions,  and  have  beea  ea- 
couraged  to  believe  that  our  tongues,  howevt^ 
feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of  oar 
hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrollable  d^ 
minion  over  the  most  stubborn  audience,  ani- 
mate the  insensible,  engage  tbe  careless,  fares 
tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  froaa  iki 
avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand  or  nimbleness  of  foot, 
all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  tint 
shall  neglect  to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  liaibi 
may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  bxj. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  sack 
eflfects  will  easily  be  shown.  If  I  codd  oici 
And  a  speaker  m  'Change  AHey  raising  tte 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasiTe 
gestures,  I  should  very  zealously  reconuBod 
Uie  study  of  his  art ;  but  having  never  sees 
any  action  by  which  lan^age  was  mock 
assisted,  I  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  my  countrymen  are  not  bkoied 
too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  stte^ 
ance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their 
speech  with  action :  but  why  should  their  ci- 
ample  have  more  influence  upon  us  than  oaii 
upon  them  7  Customs  are  not  to  be  cbao^ 
but  for  better.  Let  those  who  desire  to  re 
form  us  show  the  benefits  of  the  change  pia* 
pcsed.  When  the  Frenchman  wares  bii 
hands,  and  writhes  his  body,  in  recounting  tbe 
revolutions  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  the  I^'e^^eli- 
tan,  who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  shows  opoa 
his  fmgers  the  number  which  he  mentioos,! 
do  not  perceive  that  their  manual  exercise  ii 
of  much  use,  or  that  they  leave  any  insg* 
more  deeply  impressed  by  their  bustle  aad 
vehemence  of  communication. 
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Upon  the  English  stage  there  is  no  want  of 
action,  but  the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once 
various  and  proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency 
to  become  ridiculous,  notwithstanding  all  the 
advantages  which  art  and  show,  and  custom 
and  prejudice  can  ^ive  it,  may  prove  how  little 
it  can  be  admitted  mto  any  other  place,  where 
it  can  have  no  recommendation  but  from  truth 
and  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar, 
in  the  parliament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither 
the  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  would  be  much  affected  by  la- 
boured gesticulation,  or  believe  any  man  the 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  or  turned 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceilin.^,  and  some- 
times to  the  floor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power;  a 
credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  argument,  will 
overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all 
the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may 
bo  called  the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of 
mechanical  persuasion  were  banished  from  the 
court  of  supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of 
the  Areopagus  considered  action  and  vocife- 
ration as  a  foolish  appeal  to  the  external  senses, 
and  unworthy  to  be  practised  before  those  who 
had  no  desire  of  idle  amusement,  and  whose 
only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right. 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
^•hurches,  where  the  preacher  addresses  a  min- 
gled audience,  may  deserve  inouiry.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
reason  is  weaker:  and  that  he  whose  cars  con- 
Tey  little  to  his  mind,  may  eometimes  listen 
with  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gradually  take  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ifi^no- 
rant  and  rude,  who  will  be  more  afft*ctca  by 
vehemence  than  delighted  by  propriety.  In 
the  pulpit  little  action  can  be  proper,  for  action 
can  illustrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  referred  by  nature  or  by  custom.  He  that 
imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  de- 
acribes,  explains  it  by  a  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  ex- 
presses pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  custom- 
air  allusion.  But  theology  has  few  topics  to 
which  action  can  be  appropriated  ;  that  action 
which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will  at  last 
settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiarities  are 
quickly  ridiculous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  English, 
to  despise  irifics ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be 
accounted  a  trifle  which  is  at  once  useless  and 
'  ostentatious,  which  can  seldom  be  practised 
with  propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is 
more  cultivated,  is  less  powerful.  Yet  as  all 
innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  in  preaching  to  common  congrega- 
tions from  any  practice  which  they  may  find 
persuasive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  propriety  and  elegance  are  less 
than  nothing. 


No.  91.]      Saturdat,  Jaw.  19,  1760. 

It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote. 
In  the  same  manner  present  opportunities  are 
neglected,  and  attainable  good  is  slighted,  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of  time,  and  its 
progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difBculty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  uni- 
versally confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind 
the  principles  of  science,  to  settle  their  limits* 
tions,  and  deduce  the  long  succession  of  their 
consequences ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  com- 
pass of  complicated  systems,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments, objections,  an^  solutions,  and  to  reposite 
in  the  intellectual  treasury  the  numberless  facts, 
experiments,  apophthegms,  and  positions, 
which  must  stand  single  m  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  only  perceptible  connection 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  which,  though  under- 
taken with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  diligence, 
must  at  last  be  Icfl  unfinished  by  the  frailty  of 
our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  less 
short  or  less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd  ;  yet 
this  is  the  apparent  effect  of  the  prejudice 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  us  in  favour  of 
foreign  authors,  and  of  the  contempt  of  our 
native  literature,  which  this  excursive  curiosity 
must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man  is  more 
speedily  instructed  by  his  own  language,  than 
by  any  other;  before  we  search  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we 
may  not  spare  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  language  are 
much  greater  than  they  are  commonly  sup- 
posed. Many  useful  and  valuable  books  he 
buried  in  shops  and  libraries,  unknown  and  un- 
examined, unless  some  lucky  compiler  opens 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spoil  of  wit 
and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  in- 
sinuate that  other  languages  arc  not  necessary 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  study  ;  but  to  him  who 
reads  only  for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  is 
not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  useful- 
ness, and  sit  down  content  with  subordinate 
reputation,  we  have  authors  sufficient  to  fill  up 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and  gratify  most 
of  his  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poets  I  need  say  little,  because  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  authors  to  Whom  their 
country  has  done  justice.  We  consider  the 
whole  succession  from  Spencer  to  Pope,  as 
superior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  can 
boast ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of  other  nations, 
however  familiarly  they  may  be  sometimes 
mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  except  by  those 
who  design  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the 
English  language.  He  that  searches  after 
mathematical  Imowledge  may  busv  himself 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  one^ 
or  other  able  to  instruct  him  in  every  part  ci* 
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tboM  abfltrute  ■cienees.  He  that  ii  delighted 
with  experiments,  and  wishes  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  bodies  from  certain  and  visible  effects, 
is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy was  first  established  by  a  public  institu- 
tion, and  from  which  it  was  spread  to  all  other 
countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of  philo- 
logy  and  criticism  have  little  need  of  any  fo- 
reign help.  Though  our  language,  not  being 
rery  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities  for 
grammatical  researches,  yet  wo  have  not 
wanted  authors  who  have  considered  the  prin- 
ciples of  speech  ;  and  with  critical  writings  we 
abound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  im- 
pose rules  which  can  seldom  be  observed,  and 
Tanity  to  talk  or  books  which  are  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  Iangua<^e  has,  from  ikiB  Refor- 
nation  to  the  present  time,  been  chM^j^  iAigni- 
fied  and  adorned  by  the  works  of  our  difines, 
who,  considered  as  commentators,  controvert- 
bts,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  lefl  all 
other  nations  far  behind  them.    No  vulgar  laii- 

Sage  can  boast  such  treasures  of  theological 
owledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors  at 
once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other  coun- 
tries, and  other  communions,  have  authors  per- 
haps equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours  ; 
but  if  we  unite  number  with  excellence,  there 
is  certainly  no  nation  which  must  not  allow  us 
to  be  superior.  Of  morality  little  is  necesf  ary 
to  be  said,  because  it  is  comprehended  in  piftc- 
tical  divinity,  and  is,  perhaps,  beUer  taught  in 
Elnglish  sermons  than  in  any  other  books  an- 
cient and  modem.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our 
excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations,  be- 
cause he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines 
will  easily  discover  how  far  human  subtility 
has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
form  of  our  constitution  ;  and  all  the  myste- 
ries of  government  are  discovered  in  the  attack 
or  defence  of  every  minister.  The  original  law 
of  society,  the  rights  of  subjecte,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kio^,  have  bej^  considered  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
Testagated,  and  sometimes  familiarly  explained. 

Thus  copiously  instructive  is  the  English 
laa^sge;  and  thus  needless  is  all  recourse  to 
foreign  writers.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  make 
our  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  indus- 
try by  difficulties  which  we  need  not  suffer. 


No.  W.]     SiTURDAT,  Jan.  13,  1760. 

Wbatevee  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  de- 
fired  by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and 
that  which  cannot  be  obuined  when  it  is  de- 
•tred,  artifice  or  foUy  will  be  diligent  to  coun- 
terfeit Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied 
gold  and  diamonds,  decorate  themselves  with 
atones  and  metals,  which  have  something  of 
the  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every 
moral  excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has 
■ome  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appear- 
ance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who 
cannot  be  wise  arc  almost  always  cunning. 


The  less  iathe  real  dbeenuiMBt  of  tiaootwkoB 
business  or  conversation  bring*  togcthsr,  lb 
more  illusions  are  practised,  nor  bcaatioo  cnr 
so  necessary  as  with  associates  or  oppostiti 
of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twffi^ 
from  open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  snawfiai 
^oes  boldly  forward  b  j  the  nearest  way ;  bi 
sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and  erca 
he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  ii 
rough  and  crooked  he  easily  complies  wiA  &i 
turns,  and  avoids  the  obstmctions.  fo  &i 
traveller  in  the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  seeslca; 
he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  thereisR 
suspects  that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  ite^ 
before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  evtiy 
noise,  lest  violence  should  approach  him.  Wi^ 
dom  comprehends  at  ooce  the  end  and  thi 
means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  ii 
cautions  or  confident  in  doe  proportion.  Cnh 
ning  discovers  little  at  a  time,  and*iHis  noodMr 
means  of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  #?•> 
tagems  and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  TIs 
man  of  cunning  always  considers  that  he  eai 
never  be  too  safe,  and  therefore  always  ke«pt 
himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  u 
he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle  Tom  Double  has  fqnrtj 
a  habit  of  cludino^  the  most  harmless  qucstioiL 
What  he  has  no  mclination  to  answer,  he  pn> 
tends  sometimes  not  to  hear,  and  endeaTooiiti 
divert  the  inquirer's  att(!ntion  by  some  otkr 
subject ;  but  if^he  be  pressed  hard  by  repestsi 
interrogation,  he  always  evades  a  direct  repif. 
Ask  him  M-hom  he  likes  best  on  the  Stage ;  W 
is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  several  exceOctt 
performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  latt  at  (ht 
coffee-house  ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather  ku 
been  bad  lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  «f 
any  of  his  acquaintance  ;  he  immediatelyneD* 
tions  another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himself  upon  a  loot 
reach.  He  foresees  every  thing  belbre  it  wiO 
happen,  though  he  never  relates  his  pfogBM- 
tications  till  the  event  is  passed.  Nothing  laif 
come  to  pass  for  these  twenty  years  of  wM 
Mr.  Puzzle  had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  toM 
at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  tell.  Of  tliosi 

{>redictions,  which  every  conclusion  willeqail- 
y  verify,  he  »lwavs  claims  the  credit,  ui 
wonders  that  his  friends  did  not  understand 
them.  He  supposes  very  truly,  that  nac^ 
may  be  known  whichhe  knows  not,  and  that" 
fore  pretends  to  knoir  much  of -which  he  aad 
all  mankind  are  eqiMUy  ignorant  I  desuc4 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  of  the  German  wa^ 
and  was  told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  wel 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected; ' 
but  that  they  have  very  powerful  enemiei  tt 
encounter ;  that  the  Austrian  general  hat  loaf 
experience,  and  the  Russiaps  are  hardy  us 
resolute ;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invisei* 
ble.  I  then  drew  the  conversatioa  to  oor  svi 
affairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  psofca 
bilities  of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  thd 
war  requires  courage,  and  negOtiatioB  jade* 
ment,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  inl 
be  seen  whether  our  skill  in  treaty  is  equal  It 
our  bravery  in  battle.  To  this  general  pratds 
he  will  appeal  hereafter,  and  will.denaad  It 
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IttTi  hii  foresight  applauded,  whoerer  shall  at 
last  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

With  N«d  Smuggle  all  is  a  secret  He  be- 
lieres  himself  watched  by  observation  and  ma- 
It^ity  on  every  side,  and  rejoices  in  the  dex- 
terity by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that 
natter  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  ne- 
ver deceived  if  he  never  trusts,  and  therefore 
will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
-He  rides  out  every  morning  for  the  air,  and 
pleases  himself  with  thinkmg  that  nobody 
knows  where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines 
with  a  friend,  he  never  goes  to  his  house  the 
nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye  street  to  per- 
plex the  scent  When  he  has  a  coach  called, 
ne  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to 
wbich  he  is  going,  but  stops  him  in  the  wav, 
that  he  ma^  give  him  directions  where  nobody 
ean  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
■ells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes 
lodgings  in  the  country  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
thinks  that  the  world  is  wondaring  where  he 
can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  regis- 
ters in  e  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
er  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  remarkea  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try 
to  pfocure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of 
which,  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity 
never  appears,  because  the  design  is  laid  aside. 
**  Thi*  raise  feint  of  wisdom,"  says  he,  "  is 
Ihe  niin  of  business.'*  The  whole  power  of 
enanin^  is  privative ;  to  say  nothing,  and  to 
do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  ita  n^ach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art, 
•re  sometimes  able  to  rise  by  the  miscamages 
of  braverr  and  the  openness  of  integrity  ;  and 
bT  watching  failures,  and  snatching  opportu- 
mtiea  obtain  advantages  which  belong  proper- 
ly to  higher  characters. 


No.  93.]    Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1760. 

8am  Softly  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but 
•Qccecding  to  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  retired  early 
from  business,  married  a  fortune,  and  settled 
in  a  couqlry-house  near  Kentish-town.  Sam, 
who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship used  to  frequent  Bamet  races, 
keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  seasoned 
finings.     During  the  summer  months,  the 

Eriiicipal  passion  and  enwloymcnt  of-  Sam's 
fe  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent 
•eats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some 
•elect  friends.  By  these  periodical  excursions 
Sain  gratifies  many  important  purposes.  He 
nsaists  the  several  preffnancies  of  his  wife ; 
be  shows  his  chaise  to  the  best  advantage ;  he 
indulges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for  finery,, 
which,  nnce  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
crown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
ne  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  what  is 
nbove  all,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
diaplayinff  to  the  party,  at  every  house  he  sees, 
his  knowledge  of  family  connections.  At  first 
Sam  was  contented  wioi  drivirtff  a  friend  be- 
tween London  and  his  villa.    Here  he  prided 


himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  of  the  citi- 
zens on  etcn  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  suc- 
cesses in  trade  ;  and  harangued  on  the  seve- 
ral equipages  that  were  accidentally  passing. 
Here,  too,  the  seats  interspersed  on  the  sur- 
rounding hillii,  afforded  ample  matter  for  Sam*8 
curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  com* 
panion,  a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another, 
by  an  eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  time 
he  discussed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  tha 
expensep,  of  the  Islington  turnpike.  But  Sam*s 
ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  under- 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expe- 
dition arrives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  furnish- 
ed with  **  0^ilvy*s  Book  of  Roads/'  and  a 
choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  most 
alarming  disaster  which  can  happen  to  our 
hero,  who  thinks  he  "  throws  a  whip"  admira- 
bly well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
am)rd8  no  "  quarter"  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few 
men  possess  more  skill  or  discernment  for  con- 
certing and  conducting  a  "party  of  pleasure.* 
When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in 
the  park,  where  the  company  may  most  com- 
mocliously  refresh  themselves  with  cold  tongue, 
chicken,  and  French  rolls  ;  and  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
garden  will  be  best  adapted  for  drinking  tea, 
brought  for  this  purpose,  in  the  allcmoon,  and 
from  which  the  chaise  may  be  resumed  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  tha 
house  itself,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  the 
chairs  and  beds,  concerning  the  cost  of  which 
his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain  the  clearest 
information.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts  hit 
eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Rubena, 
and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with  some  at^ 
tention  on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the 
most  modem  ones;  andas  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  the  housekiteper  usually  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  improving  hrs  knowledge  of  intermar- 
riages. Yet,  notwithstanding  mis  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  Sam  has  some  objection  to  all 
he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  gilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monu- 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beau- 
tiful canal  must  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot 
summer.  He  despises  the  statues  at  Wilton, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  see  much  better  carv- 
ing at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one 
general  objection  which  he  is  sure  to  make  at 
almost  every  house,  particularly  at  those  which 
are  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  all 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds, 
with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inhap 
bited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  proves 
ridiculous.  Etad  Sam,  as  nature  intended, 
contentedly  continued  in  the  calmer  and  less 
conspicuous  pursuits  of  sugar-bakine,  he 
might  have  been  a  respectable  and  uSefiu  cha- 
racter. At  present  he  dissipates  his  life  in  a 
speciouc  idleness,  which  neither  improves  him- 
self nor  his  friends.    Those  talents   which 


misht  have  benefitted  loeietj,  he  etpoee*  ti. 
coDtempt  b;  liil*B  ptetsniione.  He  ifiecti 
plcuuie*  which  ho  cennot  pnjojr,  tnd  ■■  ic- 
quiinled  only  with  those  Biibjecti  on  which  hi- 
hasne  right  te  talk,  nnd  which  il  ia  no  merit  to 
nndcretund. 


engage  Ihem  in  literary  inquiries,  paw  the  lal- 
tor  part  of  their  time  without  ioiprovement, 
■nd  spend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  enter- 
tainmeni  thsn  that  which  they  might  SmI 
among  their  books. 

This  abatement  ot  the  vigour  of  curiosity  if 
'•omelJmes  imputed  to  the  ineulTiciency  of 
ieaming.  Men  are  supposed  to  remit  theij 
labours,  because  they  lind  their  lahoura  Ic 
l»ve  been  vain  ;  and  to  search  no  longer  aftei 
truth  and  wisdom,  because  they  at  last  dc- 
■pair  of  tinding  them. 

But  thii  reason  is  far  the  moat  part  vcr) 
falsely  assigned.  Of  learning,  as  of  lirtue, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  ia  at  once  honnureil 
and  neglected.  Whoever  forsakes  it  will  foi 
ever  look  after  it  with  longing,  lament  the  loai 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  lo  repair,  and  de- 
RTB  4he  good  which  he  wants  resolution  le 
seize  and  keep.  The  Idler  never  appliuda  hii 
owaidleneae,  nor  doesany  man  repent  of  the 
diti^nee  of  hia  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the  ac- 
4]u»ition  of  knowledge,  that  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  wondering  that  it  is  iu  a  few  bands. 
To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  duties  of 
life  are  incontiatentwith  nMch  study  ;  and  the 
boura  which  they  would  spend  upon  letters 
must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  their 
families.  Many  suffer  themselves  lo  be  lured 
by  more  apiighlly  and  luxMrioua  pleasures  from 
the  shades  of  contemplation,  where  they  find 
■eldoDi  more  than  a  calm  delight,  such  aa 
tfaoDch  greater  then  all  othcra,  its  certainty 
and  Its  duiation  being  reckoned  with  its  pow- 
er of  gratification,  is  yet  easily  quitted  for 
■ome  extemporary  joy,  which  the  present  mo- 
ment ofTera,  and  another,  perhaps,  will  putont 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that 
it  borrowa  very  little  from  time  or  place  ;  il  is 
not  confined  lo  season  or  to  climate,  to  cities, 
or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  cultivated  and 
enjoyed  where  no  other  pleasure  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  thia  quahly,  which  constitutes 
much  of  ite  value,  ia  one  occasion  of  neglect ; 
what  may  be  done  al  all  timea  with  equal  pro- 
priety ia  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind 

tbeatlcntion  is  turned  lo  other  ofajecla.  Thus 
habitual  idleness  gains  too  much  power  to  be 
conquared,  and  the  soul  shrinki  from  the  idea 


of  intellectval   labour  knd  nteMCBCtt  of  ■» 

That  those  who  prorna  to  adraace  leanmf 
sometimes  obstruct  it,    cannot  be  drnied;  Iks 

continual  mnlti plication  of  books  Botealy  d^ 
tracts  choice,  but  dieappointa  iaqniry.  T* 
him  that  has  moderately  stored  his  mind  wiA 
images,  few  writeis  afibrd  any  noveUy;  k 
what  lillle  they  have  to  add  to  the  coama 
Block  of  learning,  is  an  buried  in  Ibe  nuus  d 
general  notions,  Ihal  like  silver  mingled  iriA 
the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  lo  pay  lerlkb- 
hour  of  aepaiBtion  ;  and  he  that  baa  ollca  bHi 
deceived  by  Ihe  promise  of  a  title,  al  kft 
grows  weary  of  examining,  and  la  te>ii|i(idb 
conaider  all  as  equally  fallacious. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  repetition!  almjl 
lawful,  because  they  ncverdeccive.  He  tka 
writes  the  history  of  past   times,    undrrtabs 

of  mi'lhod  or  alvle,  or  at  moat  U>  illoftriK 
Ihcm  by  hia  Mm'rcBectiuns.  The  autboraTt 
system,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  obli^ 
to  nothing  beyond  care  of  aelcclion  aidtefa- 
lartty  of  disposition.  But  there  are  otbenats 
claim  lh««amc  of  anthois  merely  lo  disjna 
it,  and  fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  hif 
letters  in  their  own  rubbish.  Tb«  Invdn 
who  tells,  in  a  pompous  folio,  that  hs  San  it 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  MediceanVav 
at  Florence;  the  natural  historian,  who.  #■ 
acribing  the  productions    of  ■   narrow  isUid, 


other 


isallth 


.  of  the  ■ 


>rld;   the 


tiea,  that  accounts    every  thing  a  cmisMf 
ch  the   ruins   of  Herculaneum  happa  It 


may  be  juslJv  censured  as  the  perseeulim  rf 
sludenlB,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  vtieh 
never  can  be  restored. 


No.  9S.J    SxToaDAT,  Fen.  9,  1760. 
TO  THE  IDL£R. 

Mh.  Idiir, 
It  is,  I  think,  univeraally  agreed,  that  stlta 
any  good  ia  gotten  by  complaint;  jttweW 
thai  few  forbear  to  complain  but  those  wb*  in 
d  of  being  reproached  at  the  aatbormf 
wn  miseries.  I  hope,  therefore,  &t  lb 
common  permiaaiom  to  lay  my  case  bcToit™ 
and  your  readers,  by  which  I  shall  di>biD«a 
my  heart,  though  I  cannot  hope  lo  lecein 
either  ««»i»l»nce  or  consolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  Ic  (ni{i»' 
ly  and  industry.  I  began  with  little;  batlf 
the  easy  and  obvious  method  of  apendingW 
than  I  gain,  I  have  every  year  added  soa>rtkat 
to  mj  stock,  and  expect  to  have  a  seat  io  IW 
common -council,  at  the  next  election. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  asmyael(dicJ 
six  years  ago,  and  ted  me  one  son  acd  n< 
daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  resolved  nevertB 
marry  agoin,  and  rejected  theovertmesof  M» 
Squeeio,  Uie  broker'a  widow,  who  had  Us 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  dispoisl 
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I  bred  my  sonata  school  near  Islington  ;  and 
nHien  he  had  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a 

r>d  hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  desijgning, 
about  ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford  or 
Hackney,  and  leave  him  established  in  tlie 
business. 

For  four  years  he  was  dili£:ent  and  sedate, 
•ntered  the  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and 
when  it  was  shut  always  examined  the  pins  of 
^o  window.  In  any  intermission  of  business 
it  was  his  constant  practise  to  penisc  the  led- 

riT.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of  him,  when 
observed  how  sorrowfully  he  would  shake 
his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
Blight  at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alder- 
man. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
vnluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his 
•#chooUfelIows  who  were  placed,  I  suppose,  in 
tlie  army,  because  they  were  fit  for  nothing  bet- 
ter :  they  came  c^litterin;^  in  theiMDilitary  dress, 
accosted  their  old  acquamtance,  and  invited  him 
to  a  tavern,  where,  as  I  have  been  since  inform- 
ed, they  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  commerce, 
and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  sipmt  could 
spend  the  prime  of  his   life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my 
•on  was  never  without  money  in  his  pocket, 
Apd  was  better  able  to  pay  his  reckonino^  than 
%s  companions  ;  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
turn triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and 
congratulating  himself  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  expose  their  heads  to  a  musket  bul- 
let for  three  shiUings  a  day. 

He  returned  sullen  and  thoughtful ;  I  sup- 
posed him  sorry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his 
fdends;  and  tried  to  comfort  him  by  saying 
Ihat  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  honest  occupation,  half- 
pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He  looked  at  me 
with  indignation ;  and  snatching  up  his  can- 
dle, told  me,  as  he  went  up  stairs,  that  '*  he 
hoped  to  see  a  battle  yet." 

Why  he  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could 
not  conceive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep 
away  his  folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mis- 
takes in  the  nrst  bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by 
•urly  answers  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the 
Journal  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met 
Ids  military  companions  again,  came  home 
late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradual- 
ly lost  all  his  laudable  passions  and  4csires. 
fie  soon  grew  useless  in  the  shop,  where,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  willingly  trust  him  any  longer ; 
for  he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  loss,  and  once  gave  a  promissory  note  in- 
stead of  a  receipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  cor- 
jrai^d,  till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice 
that  he  had  bespoke  a  laced  suit,  which  was 
to  be  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister 
of  one  of  my  journeymen.  I  went  to  this  clan- 
destine lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazement, 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
money  subducted  from  the  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He 
sow  openly  declares  his  resolution  to  be  a  gen- 


tleman ;  says  that  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a 
counting-house  ;  ridicules  the  conversation  of 
citytsverns ;  talks  of  new  plays,  and  boxes,  and 
ladies ;  gives  dutchesses  for  his  toasts  ;  carries 
silver,  for  readiness,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 
and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  chair,  with  such 
thunders  at  the  door  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  their  stands. 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us  :  and  I  could 
forgive  a  few  juvenile  frolics,  if  he  would  be 
careful  of  the  main :  but  his  favourite  topic  is 
contempt  of  money,  which  he  says  is  of  no 
use  but  to  be  spent.  Riches,  without  honour, 
he  holds  empty  things  ;  and  once  told  me  to 
my  face,  that  wealthy  plodders  were  only  pur- 
veyors to  men  of  spirit 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of 
his  old  friends,  and  seldom  speaks  tiU  he  is 
warmed  with  wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with 
accounts  that  we  do  not  desire  to  hear,  of  in- 
trigues among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrels 
bf^een  officers  of  the  guards ;  shows  a  mini- 
ature on  his  snuff-box,  and  wonders  that  any 
man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  support  his 
pretensions.  But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he 
is  yet  far  from  the  accomplishments  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
I  have  watched  him  in  public  places.  He 
sneaks  in  like  a  man  that  knows  ne  is  where 
he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  when 
it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity 
from  dress,  but  my  booby  looks  always  more 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  him 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride 
will  not  suffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long 
habits  in  a  shop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

f     I  am.  Sir,  Ilc. 

Tim  WiiNSCOT, 


No.  96.]     Saturdat,  Feb.  16, 1760. 

Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth 
the  most  renowned  of^  the  Northern  warriors. 
His  martial  achievements  remain  engraved  on 
a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  are 
to  this  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they 
celebrate  their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was 
his  intrepid  spirit,  that  h^  ventured  to  pass  the 
lake  Vether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  where  he 
descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages, 
and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on 
his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piercing, 
that  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  look- 
ing at  them.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  car- 
ried an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for 
the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence 
and  wisdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  re- 
membered and  repeated  among  Laplanders. 
To  express  the  vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Odin's  belt  is  al- 
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wtLjB  buckled."  To  bIiow  that  the  most  pro»- 
perous  condition  of  life  is  often  hazardous,  his 
lesson  was,  "  When  you  slide  on  the  smooth- 
est ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath."  He  consoled 
his  countrymen,  when  thev  were  once  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  frozen  deserts  of  Lapland, 
and  resolved  to  seek  some  wanner  cliinatc,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  Eastern  nations,  notwith- 
ftandmg  their  boasted  fertility,  passed  every 
night  amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  inexpressibly  affrifhted,  and 
almost  stunned,  every  morning,  with  the  noise 
of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising. 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manner  were 
hia  chief  praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never 
tasted  wine  ;  nor  would  he  drink  out  of  a 
painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept  in  his  ar- 
mour, with  his  spear  in  his  hand ;  nor  would 
he  use  a  battle-axe  whose  handle  was  inlaid 
with  brass.  He  did  not,  however  persevere 
in  this  contempt  of  iuxur}* ;  nor  did  he  close 
his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  afler  hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and 
having  passed  the  fatigues  of  the  day  without 
any  interval  of  refreslmient,  he  discovered  a 
large  store  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted 
before ;  and  being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he 
fed  greedily  upon  it     From  this  unusual  and 
delicious  repast  he  received  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every  day. 
His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vi- 
tiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  rriiih  (or 
simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulg- 
ing himself  in  delicacies  ;  he  ordered  the  de- 
lightful gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open, 
io  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suf- 
fered to  ripen  and  decay,  unobserved  and  un- 
touched,  for  many   revolving  autumns,  and 
f  ratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts, 
.t  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
wine,   as  an  agreeable  improvement ;    or  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  his  new  way  of  living ; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted  by 
little  and  little,  to  give  a  loose  to  the  excesses 
of  intoxication.    His  general  simplicity  of  life 
was  changed ;  he  perfumed  his  apartments  by 
burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic  fir,  and 
commanded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer. 
Indolence  and  cfieminacv  stole  upon  him  by 
pleasing  and  imperccptibfo  gradations,  relaxed 
the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished 
his  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  in  reposr>,  it  was  reported  to  him  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  preceding  night  a  disastrous 
omen  had  been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and 
hideous  birds  had  drank  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  pcrpctqal  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
Odin.  About  the  same  time,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  king  of  Norway 
bad  invaded  his  kini^om  with  a  fonnidable 
army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indul- 
gence, roused  oimBelf  from  his  voluptuous 
lethargy,  and  recollecting  some  faint  and  few  I 
eparks  of  veteran  ralour,  marched  forward  to  | 


meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  battle  m  lb 
forest  where  Hacho  had  been  lost  after  hm^ 
ing ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  the  kia^  if 
Norway  challenged  him  to  single  ceBbat,atar 
Uie  place  where  be  had  tasted  thehoaej.  Tit 
Lapland  chief,  languid  and  long  disased  la 
arms,  was  soon  overpowered ;  be  fell  la  tk 
ground  ;  and  before  his  insulting  advenaiy 
struck  his  head  from  his  body,  ottered  te  u> 
clamation,  which  the  La|danders  stiO  we  it 
an  early  lesson  to  tlieir  children :  '*  The  fidm 
man  should  date  his  destnictioo  from  the  int 
temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fall  asacnficcia 
sloth  and  luxury,  in  tfifi  place  where  I  fiol 
yielded  to  those  allnrements  which  spaced  at 
to  deviate  from  temperance  and  inaoccacc! 
the  honey  which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  agt 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
Hacho." 


No.  97.]     Satvkdat,  Feb.  23,  1760. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  Justly  ohserred,  that  §bw 
books  disappoint  their  readers  more  tliaa  Ihs 
narrations  oi  traycllers.  One  part  oToaakiid 
is  naturally  curious  to  leazn  the  sentiBipl^ 
manners,  and  condition  of  the  rest ;  and  eiaj 
mind  that  has  leisure  or  power  to  extend  ila 
views  must  be  desirous  of  knowing  in  vl^f 
proportion  Providence  has  distributed  As 
blessings  of  nature,  or  the  ^Mdvantages  of  td, 
among  the  several  nations  off  the  earth. 

This  general  desire  easily  procures  mdos 
to  every  book  from  which  it  can  expect  gnli^ 
cation.  The  adventurer  upon  unknown  ceuM^ 
and  the  describer  of  distant  resiona,  is  tl«>]* 
welcomed  as  a  man  who  has  labottreJ  (or  Ml 
pleasure  of  others,  and  who  is  able  la  cali^ 
our  knowledge  and  rectify  our  oninioof ;  Wt 
when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is  '  '* 
but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no 
idea  behind  them,  or  such  minute  em 
tions  as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  d^ 
light 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  tk^ 
like  all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  eitber  ti 
instruct  or  please,  or  to  mingle  pleasoie  att 
instruction.  He  that  instructs,  must  oftr  li 
the  mind  something  to  be  imitajted,  or  •eae* 
thing  to  bo  avoided ;  he  that  pleases  mostoifcr 
new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  hm%b 
form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  own  state  widi 
that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  noChis^ 
because  their  method  of  traTeUing  suppfat 
them  with  nothing  to  be  told.  He  that  cntoff 
a  town  at  night  and  surveys  it  in  the  inofaim: 
and  then  hastens  away  to  another  place^  mi 
guesses  at  the  manners  of  the  irriiabitaBto  ky 
the  entertainment  which  his  inn  afibided  lh 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  lii^ 
change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  reaea- 
brance  of  palaces  and  churches;  be  mtj 
gratify  his  eye  with  a  variety  of  landseapoi^ 
and  regale  his  palate  with  a  suceesma  of 
vintages :  but  let  him  be  contented  to  plesst 
himself  without  endeavouring  to  distorb  olheia 
Why  shoold  he  record  excurnoBS  by  ~*^"*' 
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ttotbing  could  be  learned,  or  wish  to  make  a 
■how  of  knowledge,  which,  withont   some 

Cwer  of  intuition,  unknown  to  other  mortals, 
nerer  could  attain  7 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their 
itineraries,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than 
t9  describe  the  face  of  the  country ;  those  who 
lit  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
it  done  or  suffered  in  distant  countries,  may  be 
iafonned  by  one  of  these  wanderers,  that  on  a 
CMtaln  day  he  set  out  early  with  the  caravan, 
Md  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
flDath,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed 
•rer  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
•wift  coarse,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the 
I  amuner  months ;  that  an  hour  auer  he  saw 
i  nnnething  to  the  right  which  looked  at  a  di»- 
tance  like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he 

riovered  afterward  to  bo  a  craggy  rock ;  that 
then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  saw 

•ereral  trees  tall  and  flounshing,  watered  by  a 
I  rirulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he 

wae  not  able  to  learn  the  name ;  that  the  road 
I  afterward  grew  stony,  and  the  country  une- 
I  ven,  where  ne  observed  among  the  hills  many 
:  hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the 
I  loed  was  passable  only  part  of  the  year,  that 

going  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a  building, 

€e  perhaps  a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to 
rain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  in- 
itants  can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
k  ia  haunted  by  faines ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of 
tiie  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which 
tfM  road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and 
feffonght  them  within  sight  of  a  village,  which 
wmB  once  a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
Ibitfed  them  neither  good  victuals  nor  commo- 
dttoua  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and 
dnr.  over  rough  and  smooth,  without  incidents, 
wuiiOQt  reflection  :  and,  if  he  obtains  his 
•onipany  for  another  day,  will  dismiss  him 
(am  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  Uke 
iccesaion  of  rocks  and  streams,  mountains 

ruins. 
This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of 
iterprise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and 
through  solitude  and  desolation;  who 
a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ;  who 
a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There 
others  of  more  delicate  sensibility,  that 
viflit  only  the  realms  of  elegance  and  softness : 
tibmi  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  ana 
amuae  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of 
pictures;  £at  hear  masses  in  magnificent 
cfaiirches,  and  recount  the  number  oi  the  pil- 
lars or  variegations  of  the  pavement  And 
tliere  are  yet  others,  who,  in  aisdain  of  trifles, 
eopv  inscriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and 
mooKn;  and  transcribe  into  their  book  the 
wads  of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  civil.  EEa  tibfll 
reads  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as 
its  own  reward ;  for  he  will  find  nothing  on 
which  attention  can  fix,  or  which  memory  can 
retain. 

He  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  should  remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  is  human  life.  Every  nation 
oas  loniething  particular  in  its  manoiactores,  | 
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its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  its  agri- 
culture, its  customs,  and  its  policy.  He  only 
is  a  useful  traveller,  who  bnngs  home  some- 
thing by  which  his  country  may  be  benefitted ; 
who  procures  some  supply  of'^  want,  or  some 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  ma^r  enable  his  rea« 
ders  to  compare  their  condition  with  that  of 
others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and 
whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it 


No.  98.]     SATuaoAT,  MAacH  1, 1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sia, 
I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  during 
his  life-time  enjoyed  a  small  income  which 
arose  from  a  pension  from  the  court,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  com- 
fortable manner. 

By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  frequently  introduced  into  the 
company  of  those  of  much  greater  fortunes 
than  his  own,  amonf  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaisance,  and  treated  with 
civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ine-school  in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued 
till  my  father's  death.  This  melancholy  event 
happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sufiicient  age  to  manage  for  myself,  while  the 
passioBS  of  youth  continued  unsubdued,  and 
before  expenence  could  guide  my  sentiments 
or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  to 
the  care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me 
on  his  dying  bed.  With  him  I  Uved  seyeral 
years ;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit 
myself,  if  not  with  applause,  at  least  withont 
censure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me, 
and  offered  me  terms  of  marriage.  This  pro- 
posal I  should  readily  have  accepted,  because 
from  vicinity  of  residence,  ana  from  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  behaviour,  I  had 
in  some  sort  contracted  an  afi*ection  for  him. 
My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman ;  and,  as  the  future 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependant  on 
him,  I  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  him,  and 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
ofier. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at 
his  death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  fu- 
ture life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  pro- 
mise was  often  repeated,  I  was  the  less  anxiona 
about  any  provision  for  myself.  In  a  short 
time  my  uncle  was  taken  ul,  and  though  all 
possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  hia  re» 
covery,  in  a  few  days  he  died. 
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The  sorrow  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  rela- 
tion, by  whom  I  had  been  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  however  grievous,  was 
not  the  worst  of  my  misfortunes.     As  he  en- 

i'oyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health, 
le  was  the  less  mind^l  of  his  dissolution,  and 
died  intestate  ;  by  which  means  his  whole 
fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir 
at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in 
the  manner  with  which  I  have  so  long  flattered 
myself,  I  am  doubtful  what  method  I  shall 
take  to  procure  a  decent  maintenance.  I  have 
been  educated  in  a  manner  that  has  set  me 
above  a  state  of  servitude,  and  my  situation 
renders  me  unfit  for  the  company  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  hitherto  coaversed.  But,  though 
disappointed  in  ray  expectations,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  will  hope  that  assistance  may  still 
be  obtained  for  innocent  distress,  and  that 
friendship,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible 
to  be  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Hkedfui.. 


ing  themselves.  That  man  is  msnty  tiiei 
wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchediiest,  wks 
lives  with  his  own  faults  and  follies  always  b»> 
fore  him,  who  has  none  to  reconcile  lam  Is 
himself  by  praise  and  veheration.  I  havelosr 
sought  content,  and  have  not  found  it;  I  wii 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  resolution,  he  shuts  UswV 
in  his  chamber  for  six  months,  to  diSheatt 
how  he  should  srow  rich  :  he  soroetiiiies  p^* 
posed  to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  ioow  if 
the  kings  of  India,  and  sometimes  resoMto 
dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  '~  ' 
One  day,  alter  some  hours  passed  in 
fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly 
him  in  his  chair;  he  dreamed  that  htwm 
ranging  a  desert  country  in   search  of  Mm 
one  that  might  teach  him  to  crow  rich ;  ail 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hul  shaded  witk 
cypress,  in  doubt  whether  to  direct  hu  ^bf^- 
his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing  G 
fore  him.    Orto^rul,  said  the  old  man,  I  kssv 
thy  perplexity  ;  listen  to  thy  father ;  tmn  thiit 
eye  on  the  opposite  mountain.     Ortofnil  bo^ 
ed,  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  me  rodu^ 
roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  aad  sci^ 
terinff  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.  Nov, 
said  his  father,  behold  the  valley  that  lies  bs> 
tween  the  hills.    Ortogrul  looked,  and  tsfki 
a  little  well  out  of  which  issued  a  small  m» 
let    Tell  me  now,  said  his  father,  dost  tfcsi* 
wish  for  sudden  aflluence,  that  may  poor  npsi 
thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  nsv 
and  gradual  increase,  resembling  the  rillgU* 
in^  from  the  well  ?    Let  me  te-  quickly  tkk, 
said  Ortogrul ;  let  the  golden  stream  be  qmk 
and  violent  Look  round  thee,  said  hti  bAa, 
once  again.     Ortogrul  looked,  and  peiceirii 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty;  bit 
.  following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  txuti 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and  it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow  aid 
being  supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the  constant,  kept  always  full.  He  waked  ail 
vizier,  was  permitted  to  enter.    He  surveyed   determined  to  ffrow  rich   by  silent  pn^  ui 


No.  99.]     Saturday,  March  8,  1760. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandise  which  the  shops  of- 
fered to  his  view,  and  observing  the  diiferent 
occupations  which  busied  the  multitudes  on 
every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the  tran- 
quillity of  meditation  by  a  crowd  that  obstruct- 
ed his  passage.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  chief  vizier,  who  having  returned  from  the 
divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 


the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  admired 
the  walls  hong  with  golden  tapestry,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  despis- 
ed the  simple  neatness  of  his  own  little  habi- 
tation. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  this  palace  is  the 
seat  of  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to 
pleasure,  and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have 
no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has  provided 
for  the  delight  of  sense,  is  here  spread  forth 
to  be  enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  ima- 
gine, which  the  master  of  this  palace  has  not 
obtained  7  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  his  table, 
the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers ; 
he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets 
of  Ganges.  He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is 
obeyed ;  he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified  ; 
all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he 
hears  flatter  him.  How  different,  Ortogrul,  is 
thy  condition,  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpe- 
tual torments  of  unsatisfied  desire,  ana  who 
has  no  amusement  in  thy  power  that  can  with- 
hold thee  from  thy  own  reflections!  They  tell 
thee  that  thou  art  wise ;  but  what  does  wisdom 
avail  with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor, 
and  the  wise  have  very  little  power  of  flatter- 


persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  ii 
ttierchandise,  and  in  twenty  years  parchusd 
lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  house,  eqsal  is 
sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vizier,  to  wU 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  expee^ 
ing  to  enioy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  o^ 
gined  riches  able  to  aflR>ra.  Leisure  soon  made 
him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was 
courteous  and  liberal ;  he  gaye  all  that  a^ 
pleached  him  hopes  of  pleaainf  him^  and  tO 
who  should  please  him  hopes  ofbeing  reward- 
ed. Every  art  of  praise  was  tried,  and  eveq^ 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  yras  exhaosted.  Or- 
togrul heard  his  flatterers  without  dehgbt,  b»> 
cause  he  found  himself  unable  to  believe  thoa 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  sva 
understanding  reproached  him  with  his  &dla 
How  long,  said  he,  with  a  deep  si^  havs  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  wUek 
at  last  is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wiA 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  fit- 
teredL 
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Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER, 


Tbb  uncertainty  and  defects  of  lan/^agc  have 
Moduced  very  frequent  complaints  among  t!ie 
letjned ;  yet  there  still  remain  many  words 
mtoong  us  undefined,  which  are  very  ncccssa- 
Ij  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce 
irery  miscmevous  mistakes  when  they  are  er- 
roneously interpreted. 

I  Ihred  in  a  state  of  celibacy  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  af* 
tonrards  of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of  a 
domestic  companion  ;  but  becoming  weary  of 
labour,  I  soon  grew  more  weary  ot  idleness, 
mad  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  custom 
of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my  cares 
Ib  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
■Of  leisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is 
commonly  made  at  last  with  great  caution. 
My  resolution  was,  to  keep  my  passions  ncu- 
Crml,  and  to  marry  only  in  compliance  with  my 
reason.  1  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pocket- 
book  a  scheme  of  all  female  virtues  and  vices, 
with  the  vices  which  border  upon  every  virtue, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  mag- 
nanimity imperious ;  that  avarice  was  ccono- 
inical,  and  ignorance  ob8ec|uious  ;  and  having 
estimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
employed  my  own  diligence,  and  tliat  of  my 
friends,  to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
reason  had  rsached  that  happy  mediocrity 
which  is  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and 
daficiencc. 

Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  hcrccn- 
■nrers ;  and  the  expectations  which  one  raised 
were  by  another  quickly  depressed ;  yirt  llirre 
was  one  in  whose  favour  almost  all  fluflTrai^'OR 
concurred.  Miss  Qontle  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Tier  for- 
tune was  not  large,  but  so  prudently  mana^'-d, 
that  she  wore  hner  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  wore  known  to  bn 
twice  as  rich.  Miss  Gentle's  visits  wore  every 
where  welcome  ;  and  whatever  family  ah*:  fa- 
Toured  with  her  company,  she  always  If^ft 
behind  her  such  a  degree  of  kindmiss  as 
Tecommended  her  to  others.  Every  day  ex- 
tended her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knety 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
sort  of  woman. 

To  Miss  Gentle  I  made  my  addresses,  and 
was  received  with  great  equality  of  temper. 
She  did  not  in  the  days  of  courtship  assume 
the  privilege  of  imposing  rigorous  commandii, 
or  resenting  slight  offences.  If  I  forgot  any 
of  her  injunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded  ;  if 
1  missed  the  minute  of  appointment,  1  was 
easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in  mar- 
riage but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
happiness  which  was  to  be  found  m  the  inse- 
parable society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  jointure  was  soon  settled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which 
Miss  Gentle  was  made  mine  for  ever.  The 
first  month  was  passed  easily  enough  in  re- 
ceiving and  repaying  the   civilities    of  our 


friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  exact- 
ness all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distri- 
buted her  notice  in  the  roost  punctilious  pro- 
portions to  the  friends  who  surrounded  us  with 
their  happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  we  were  left 
to  ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures 
from  each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive 
that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by 
a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  great  principle 
is^that  the  orders  of  a  family  must  not  be 
broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  em- 
ployment inviolably  appropriated ;  nor  will 
any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the 

farden  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to 
er  needlework,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part 
of  the  forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed 
herself  to  spend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  al- 
lows herself  to  sit  half  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  afler dinner;  while  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her  eye  upon  her 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure 
comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or 
the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  me  to  supper  when  I  was  watching  an 
eclipse,  and  summoned  me  at  another  time  to 
bed  when  1  was  going  to  give  directions  at  a 
fire. 

Her  conversation  is  so  habitually  cautious, 
that  she  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms, 
as  to  one  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust.  For 
discriminations  of  character  she  has  no  names: 
all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  men  and 
agreeable  women.  She  smiles  not  by  sensa- 
tion, but  by  practice.  Her  laughter  is  never 
excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a  joke 
is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
ioke  docs  not  weaken  its  effect ;  if  she  has 
laughed  once,  she  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature 
and  pride ;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world. 
All  who  arc  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  the  elegant  and  gross,  with 
the  witty  and  the  dull,  all  who  distinguish  excel- 
lence from  defect,  she  considers  as  Ql-natured  ; 
and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  repress 
impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of 
fortune,  to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay 
homage. 

There  arc  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  for 
if  once  she  suffers,  or  believes  herself  to  suf- 
fer, any  contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismiss- 
es it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportuni- 
ties to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There 
are  none  whom  she  loves  much  better  than 
others;  for  when  any  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  visit  them ;  her  affec- 
tion continues  unaltered,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pil- 
ing every  misfortune  that  happens  to  ever^  ui^ 
nuly  within  her  circle  of  notice;  she  is  in 
hourly  terrors  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in  the 
rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind. 
HeV  charity  she  shows  by  lamenting  that  so 
many  poor  wretches  should  languisn  in  the 
streets,  and  by  wondering  what  Uie  great  can 
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think  OB  thattbey  do  bo  little  good  with  such 

Urgo  estetei.  . 

HerbooMiseleffant  and  her  table  dainty, 
though  ahe  has  UtUe  taste  of  elegance,  and  is 
whoUy  free  from  vicious  luxury ;  but  she  com- 
forts herself  that  nobody  can  say  that  her  house 
is  dirty,  or  that  her  dishes  are  not  well  dress- 
ed. 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  the  character  of  a  good  sort  of  wo- 
man, which  I  have  sent  you  for  the  information 
of  those  by  whom  a  "good  sort  of  a  woman," 
and  a  **good  woman,"  may  happen  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  suffer  by 
the  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  Warner. 


No.  101.]      Saturday,  March  22,  1760. 

Omar,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  sevens- 
five  years  in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  »- 
vour  of  three  successivo  califs  had  filled  his 
house  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  whenever  he 
appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  pro- 
claimed his  passage. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance. 
The  brightness  of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ; 
the  fragrant  flower  is  passing  away  m  its  own 
odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began  to  fail, 
the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head,  strength 
departed  from  his  hands,  and  agility  from  his 
feet  He  gave  back  to  the  ctm  the  keys  of 
trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy ;  and  sought  no 
other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpair- 
ed. His  chamber  was  filled  by  visitants,  eager 
to  catch  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  offi- 
cious to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.  Caled, 
the  son  of  the  vieerov  of  Egjrpt,  entered  every 
day  eariy,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful 
and  oloauent ;  Omar  admired  his  wit  and  loved 
his  docility.  Tell  me,  said  Caled,  thou  to 
whoae  voice  nations  have  listened,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia, 
tell  me  how  I  may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent 
The  arts  by  which  you  have  gained  power  and 
preserved  it,  are  to  you  no  longer  necessary  or 
vseiiil ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  your  con- 
duct, and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your 
wisdom  has  built  ;^our  fortune. 

Young  man,  said  Omar,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
form  plans  of  life.  When  I  took  my  first  sui^ 
vey  of  the  world,  in  my  twentieth  year,  having 
considered  the  various  conditions  of  mankind, 
in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  myself, 
leaning  against  a  cedar  which  spread  its 
branches  over  my  head : — Seventy  years  arc 
allowed  to  man ;  I  have  yet  fifly  remaining : 
ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign 
countries;  I  shall  be  learned,  and  therefore 
shall  be  honoured ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my 
friendship.  Twenty  years  thus  passed  will 
•tore  my  mind  with  images  which  I  shall  be 


busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  in* 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riche 
find  new  pleasures  for  every  momen 
never  more  be  weary  of  myself.  I 
ever,  not  deviate  too  far  from  the  b( 
of  life,  but  will  try  what  can  be  fc 
male  delicacy.  I  will  many  a  wiJ 
as  the  Houries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide 
I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the 
Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  weal 
chase,  and  fancy  can  invent  I  m 
tire  to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  L 
obscurity  and  contemplation,  and 
down  on  the  bed  of  death.  Throi 
it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution, 
never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  pri 
I  will  never  stand  exposed  to  tiie 
courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  pnbl 
nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  afib: 
Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  whicl 
ed  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  first  ptirt  of  my  ensuing  tim 
spent  in  search  of  knowledge  ;  a 
not  how  I  was  diverted  from  my  dc 
no  visible  impediments  without,  i 
governable  passions  within.    I  rega 
ledge  as  the  highest  honour  and  U 
gaging  pleasure ;  yet  day  stole  up 
month  glided  afler  month,  till  I 
seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  va 
left  nothing  behind  them.     I  noiR 
my  purpose  of  travelling ;  for  why 
abroad  while  so  much  remained  t( 
at  home?  I  immured  myself  for 
and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
of  my  skill  reached  the  judges ;  ] 
able  to  speak  upon  doubtnil  qu< 
was  commanded  to  stand  at  the 
the  calif.    I  was  heard  with  atte 
consulted  with  confidence,   and 
praise  fastened  on  my  heart 

I  still  wished  to  see  distant  coun 
ed  with  rapture  to  the  relations  c 
and  resolved  some  time  to  ask  my 
that  I  might  feast  my  soul  with  n 
my  presence  was  always  necessi 
stream  of  business  hurried  me  aJo 
times  I  was  afraid  lest  I  should 
with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still  propof 
and  therefore  would  not  connne 
marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  i 
the  time  of  travelling  was  past,  an 
best  to  lay  hold  on  the  felicity  yet  ii 
and  indiuge  myself  in  domesti< 
But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  %i 
tiful  as  toe  Houries,  and  wise  as 
inquired  and  rejected,  consulted  ai 
ed,  till  the  sixty-second  year  made  i 
of  gazing  upon  girls.  1  had  now 
but  retirement,  and  for  retirem< 
found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  me 
employment 

Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such 
consequence.  With  an  insatiab! 
knowledge,  I  trifled  away  the  yean 
ment;  with  a  restless  desire  of  see 
countries,  I  have  always  resided  i 
city;  with  the  highest  expectation  ( 
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icity,  I  have  lived  unmarried ;  and  with  un- 
erable  resolutions  of  contemplative  retire- 
int,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
dat 
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very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  busi- 
is  his  pleasure.  What  is  done  from  ne- 
ts so  often  to  be  done  when  against  the 
lent  inclination,  and  so  often  fills  the  mind 
anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals 
us,  and  we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the 
lembrance  of  our  task.  This  is  the  reason 
\j  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his  em- 
bloYment ;  he  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
H  disgusted  with  his  own. 
P'From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more 
Hkui  is  required  of  that  which  is  commonly 
Mrformod  with  reluctance,  it  proceeds  that 
mmr  authors  write  their  own  lives.  Statesmen, 
iMUttiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have 
ffiwen  to  the  worid  their  own  stories,  and  the 
Brents  with  which  their  different  stations  have 
Msde  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to  the 
ofeset  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
WBd  pleased  themselves  with  writing,  because 
Mmj  could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they 
Ware  weary.  But  the  author  however  con- 
flpieuous,  or  however  important,  either  in  the 
yiibUe  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be 
l^lmied  by  his  successors,  for  he  cannot  gratify 
lis  yanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  commonlv  supposed,  that  the  uniformity 
0f  a  studious  life  affords  no  matter  for  narra- 
lilin :  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  the  most  studious 
a  great  part  passes  without  study.  An  au- 
ir  partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
Ity ;  he  is  born  and  married  Uke  another 
;  he  has  hopes  and  fears,  expectations 
disappointments,  griefs  and  joys,  and 
Mends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  states- 
■Mn:  nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  affairs 
ikoQid  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
winsper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of 
aeamp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more 
j^owerfully  than  deep  involutions  of  distress, 
or  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  and  these 
might  be  abundantly  afllbrded  by  memoirs  of 
the  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by 
Contracts  which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil, 
and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand.     Every  publication  is  a  new 

Seriod  of  time,  from  which  some  increase  or 
eclension  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
gradations  of  a  hero's  life  are  from  battle  to 
battle,  and  of  an  author's  from  book  to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  ef- 
fects in  all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are 
feared,  hated,  and  flattered ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate avoided,  pitied,  and  despised.  No  sooner 
it' a  book  published  than  the  writer  may  judge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquain- 
tance press  round  him  in  public  places  or  sa- 
lute him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  if 
invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and 
thoM  with  whom  he  dines  keep  him  to  supper ; 


if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is 
plain,  and  the  footmen  serve  him  with  atten- 
tion and  alacrity;  he  may  be  sure  that  hii 
work  has  been  praised  by  some  leader  of  lite- 
rary fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are 
not  less  easily  observed.  If  the  autnor  enters 
a  coffee-house,  he  has  a  box  to  himself;  if  he 
calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his  back ; 
and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics, 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk 
to  him,  hour  after  hour,  of  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident 
and  custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes 
of  biograph]^,  and  mia;ht  recreate  many  a 
mind  wnich  is  very  little  delighted  with  con- 
spiracies or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
debates  of  a  parliament;  to  this  might  be 
added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  clow  which 
flattery  raises  in  his  cheek,  through  ardour  of 
fondness,  vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence 
of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
inability,  to  the  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission, 
when  the  one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and 
the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have 
been  hitherto  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  while 
the  repositories  of  every  family  that  has  pro* 
duced  a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacked, 
and  libraries  are  crowded  with  useless  folios 
of  state  papers  which  will  never  be  read,  and 
which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable  know- 
ledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  vtuue,  and,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  honour  of 
those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  labours, 
resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 
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Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind 
arises  from  the  conjectures  which  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others ;  we  all  en- 
joy praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  I(Uer 
may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suflTers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  read- 
ers will  say  or  think  when  they  are  informed 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  their 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity 
than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected  when 
it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quan- 
tity becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn  the  true 
want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  discovered  that 
we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care 
even  by  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to 
any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention 
recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  ho 
had  bestowed  it  sooner. 
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Though  the  Idler  and  his  reftdera  have  con- 
tracted no  close  friendship,  they  are  perhaps 
both  unwilling  to  j>art    There  are  few  things 
not  purely  evil,  oi  which  we  can  say,  without 
some  emotion  of  uneasiness,  **  this  is  the  last." 
Those  who  never  could  agree  together,  shed 
tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined 
them  to  final   separation  ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without 
pleasure,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness 
of  heart ;  and  the  Idler  with  all  his  chillness 
of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 
This  secret  horror  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  thinking  being,  whose  life  is  Umited, 
and  to  whom  death  is  dreadful.    We  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 
the  whole  :  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination;  when  we  have  done  any  thing 
for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  that 
a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that 
as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  ever^  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions which  foree  consideration  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon  the  light ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
ends,  and  another  begins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  or  alteration  of  employment,  by 
change  of  place  or  loss  of  friendship,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  something,  "  this  is  tne  last** 

^  An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always 
hides  from  our  apprehension  the  approach  of  its 
end.  Succession  is  not  perceived  but  by  varia- 
tion ;  he  that  lives  to  day  as  he  lived  yesterday, 
and  expects  that  as  the  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easily  conceives  time  as  run- 
ning in  a  circle  and  returning  to  itself.  The 
uncertainty  of  our  duration  is  impressed  com- 
monly by  dissimilitude  of  condition ;  it  is  only 
by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  remind- 
ed of  its  shortness. 

This  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  imoression,  is  every  moment  fading  from 
the  mina ;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur- 
sion of  new  images,  and  partly  by  voluntary  ex- 
clusion of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  are  again 
exposed  to  the  universal  fallacy ;  and  we  must 
do  another  thing  for  the  last  time,  before  we 
consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  shall 
do  no  more. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn 
week  which  the  Christian  world  has  always 
Bet  apart  for  the  examination  of  the  conscience, 
the  review  of  life,  the  extinction  of  earthly  de- 
sires, and  the  renovation  of  holy  purposes  ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  arc  already  disposed  to 
view  every  incident  with  seriousness,  and  im- 
prove it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when  they 
see  this  series  of  trifles  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  th^  have  passed  weeks,  monthsf  and 
years,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power; 
that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing 
great,  as  to  every  thine  little;  that  to  lite  must 
come  its  last  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
its  last  day,  the  hour  at  which  probation  ceases 
and  repentance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in  which 
erory  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagination  of  | 
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an  everlasting  futurity  soali  be  detenmBed  lif 
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Mant  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
mals  which  we  commonly  consider  as  m 
have  the  power  of  imparting  their  thougbtsis 
one  another.  That  they  can  express  rnasnl 
sensations  is  very  certain :  everr  being  t^^ftn 
utter  sounds,  has  a  different  TOice  for  pleaavt 
and  for  pain.  The  hound  informa  bis  Mowt 
when  he  scents  his  eame ;  the  hen  callfl  hsr 
chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drifts 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Birds  have  Uie  greatest  Tmiietj  of  noCss^ 
they  have  indeed  a  variety,  wfakb  soensalBsil 
sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  tbs 
purposes  of  a  hfe  which  is  regulated  by  m^ 
stinct,  and  can  admit  little  chan^  or  "innOTt- 
ment.  To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  ••» 
perstition  has  been  aiwajs  attentive;  nmn 
have  studied  the  langua|^  of  the  featbm 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  thej  wadBr 
stood  it 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  hitnpi» 
ters  of  the  sylvan  dialogues,  hare  besn  c«»» 
monly  found  among  the  philosophers  i/  Iks 
east,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness  of  At 
air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  At 
student  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  yeir  ii 
groves  and  bowers.  But  what  maj  be  dsatii 
one  place  by  peculiar  opportunitiea,  swy  kt 
performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligessc 
A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  bj  long  abods  ii 
the  forests,  enabled  himself  to  understaod  As 
voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  gmC 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibraf » 
left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

As  I  was  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  boDsv 
rock,  and  watching  my  riieep  that  fed  is  tkt 
valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  inteit^iangeaUy 
crying  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  Both  voiew 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  carioflty 
prevailed  over  the  care  of  the  flock ;  I  climbed 
slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  concail- 
ed  among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  when 
I  might  sit  and  listen  without  sufieiing  or  pf' 
ing  disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  kt 
well  repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  os  a 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her, 
whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vsi- 
ture's  life,  and  preparing  by  the  last  lectws, 
for  their  final  dismission  to  the  m<\nn^ain«  ud 
the  skies. 

My  children,  said  the  old  vulture,  yon  wil 
the  less  want  my  instructions,  because  yss 
have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes ;  yss 
have  seen  me  snatch  from  the  farm  the  hous^ 
hold  fowl,  you  have  seen  me  seise  the  leveiet 
in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasturage^  jim 
know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  now  to 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with 

•  This  wu  the  orifinal  No.  SS,  bmor.  Um  repshBcs- 
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your  prey.  But  you  remeinl>er  the  taste  of 
more  aelicioui  food.  I  have  often  regaled  you 
with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  Uie  young 
mltures,  where  man  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  may  be  known:  his  flesh  is  surely  the 
■atural  food  of  a  Tultore.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the 
Best  7  He  IS  too  bulky,  said  the  mother ;  when 
we  find  a  man  we  can  only  tear  away  his  flesh, 
and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.  Since 
man  is  so  bi|N  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you 
kin  him?  You  are  amiid  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior 
to  man?  Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a 
aheep?  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man, 
returned  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  in 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  subtilty ;  and  the 
Tultures  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
had  not  nature^  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses, 
infused  into  lum  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that 
feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
often  meet  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
fiU  the  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise, 
and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing, 
for  men  are  surely  destroying  one  another; 
Tou  will  then  find  the  eround  smoking  with 
blood  and  covered  with  carcases,  of  which 
many  are  dismembered,  and  mangled  for  the 
convenience  of  the  vulture.  But  when  men 
have  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 
they  not  eat  it  ?  When  the  wolf  has  killed  a 
■beep,  he  suflers  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till 
lie  has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another 
lund  of  wolf  7  Man,  said  the  mother,  is  the 
only  beast  who  kills  that  which  he  does  not 
dflTOur,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
benefactor  to  our  species.  If  men  kill  our 
prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young 
one,  what  need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for 


ourselves  7  Because  man  will  sometimes, 
replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a  long  time 
quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell. 
you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions. 
When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving 
close  together,  like  a  flight  of  storks,  you  may 
conclude  that  they  arc  hunting,  and  that  you 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.  But  still,  said 
the  youn^  one,  I  would  gladly  know  the  rea- 
son of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never 
kill  what  I  could  not  eat  My  child,  said  the 
mother,  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer, though  I  am  reckoned  the  most  subtile 
bird  of  the  mountain.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an  old  vul- 
ture, who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ; 
he  had  made  many  observations  ;  he  knew  the 
places  that  aflbrded  prey  round  his  habitation, 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the 
entrails  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that  men 
had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  beine 
really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion ;  and 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  togeth- 
er by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the 
falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble power  driven  one  against  another,  till  they 
lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  feo. 
Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of 
contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischiev- 
ous beings ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round  them,  pretend,  that  there  is  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and 
seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a 
wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  pre-eminence  we  know  not;  he  is  seldom 
the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by  his 
eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  TUltures. 
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of  prey  by  the  moiintaiiis  wliicli  oonfined  tfaoL 
On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feeing  m  At 
pastures,  on  another  all  the  beasts  oTchasefiMk- 
ing  in  the  lawns :  the  sprightly  kid  was  hgqniMf 
the  rocks,  the  subtle  monkey  fiolickiDg  ■ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DBSCRIPTIOlff  OF  A  PALACE  IN   A  TALLET. 

Vb  who  listn  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms 
of  hope ;  who  expect  tkftt  age  will  perform  the 
promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  deficienciee  of  the 
present  day  will  be  suoplied  by  the  morrow:  at^ 
tend  to  the  history  or  Kasseus  prince  of  Abis- 
sinia. 

Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  em- 
peror, in  whose  dominions  the  father  m  waters 
begins  his  course ;  whose  bounty  pours  down  the 
streams  of  plenty,  and  scatters  over  the  world 
the  harvests  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descend- 
ed from  age  to  age  among  the  raonarchs  of  the 
torrid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a  private 
palace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  succession 
should  call  him  ito  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  anti- Jeited  the  power  of  harmony^  and  the 


quity  had  destined  for  the  residence  of  the  Abisa^. 
nian  princes,  was  a  spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom 
of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  evenr  side  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  sunmiits  ovemang  the  middle 
part.  The  only  passage  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
tered was  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of 
which  it  had  long  been  disputed  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  forged  by 
the  artificers  of  ancient  days^  so  massy,  that  no 
man,  without  the  help  of  engmes,  could  open  or 
shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side  rivulets  de- 
scended, that  filled  all  the  valley  with  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  tne  middle,  inhabit- 
ed by  fish  of  every  species,  and  frequented  by 
every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
wing  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  super- 
fluities by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  clen  of 
the  mountain  on  the  northern  side,  and  fell  with 
dreadful  noise  from  precipice  to  precipice,  till  it 
was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
with  flowers ;  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the 
rocks,  and  every  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the 
ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the  grass,  or 
browse  the  shrubs,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan- 


the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant  repomg  m 
the  shade.  All  the  diversitiea  of  the  worid  ««• 
brought  together.  The  blessings  of  nature  woi 
collected,  fmd  its  evils  extracted  and  eidqded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fhiitful,  supplied  its  nfai' 
bitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  aU  de- 
lights and  superfluities  were  added  at  the  aoml 
visit  which  the  emperor  paid  his  childm,  whn 
the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  soond  nCimBe; 
and  during  eight  days,  every  one  that  resided  it 
the  valley  was  required  to  propose  ivhatenc 
might  contribute  to  make  seclusion  pleasu^flB 
fill  up  the  vacancies  of  attention,  ana  fessen  the 
tediousness  of  time.  Every  deaiie  was  imnid^ 
ately  granted.  AH  the  artificers  of  pleasure  not 
called  to  gladden  the  festivity;  the        *  * 


^Aiowed  their  acthrity  before  the  pttinees^  in  hcfm 
Ihat  they  should  pass  their  lives  in  bbssful  CBfli> 
vity.  to  which  those  only  were  admitted  WM 
performance  was  thought  able  to  add  novelty  ts 
luxury.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  secoiitf  and 
delight  which  this  retirement  afioided,  that  they 
to  whom  it  was  new  always  desired  that  it  noiikt 
be  perpetual;  and  as  those  on  whom  theiroogits 
had  once  closed  were  never  sufiered  to  reCiini,lki 
efl^t  of  longer  experience  could  ix>t  be  ksosB. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  scenes  of  de||lil^ 
and  new  competitors  for  impriaonmenL 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence^  raised  aboit 
thirty  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  wu 
diviaed  into  many  squares,  or  courts,  bait  wilk 
greater  or  less  magnificence,  aocordmg  to  the 
rank  of  those  for  wb^m  they  were  deogned.  Tk 
roofs  were  turned  into  arches  of  massy 
joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by 
and  the  building  stood  from  centoiy  to  csw. ., 
deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  equmodial  hm- 
canes,  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  ss  to  be  fsif 
known  to  none  but  some  incient  oSoen,  vhs 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  plaa^ 
was  built  as  if  Suspicion  herself  had  'ti^»*»^  tte 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  opea  aai 
secr^  passage ;  every  square  had  a  comaianica> 
tion  with  the  rest,  either  from  the  upper  stflrioi 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  subterraneous 


from  the  lower  apartments,  fliany  of  the 
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had  anBOflpeeted  c&nties^n  wbiieh  i  long  race  of 
mooarchB  had  repositea  their  treainres.  They 
then  closed  up  the  Qpeaingwith  marble,  which 
was  never  to  be  removed  mil  in  the  utmost  eod- 
gencies  of  the  kingdom;  and  recorded  their  accu- 
mulations in  a  book,  wmoh  was  itself  concealed  in 
a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended 
by  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  succession. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THB   MieONTBNT  OF  RASSBLAS  IN    THB  BAPPT 

YALLBT. 

HBBBthe  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinia  lived 
onlj  to  know  the  soft  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and 
repose,  attended  by  all  that  were  skilnil  to  delight, 
and  gratified  with  whatever  the  senses  can  enjoy. 
They  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragrance,  and  slept 
in  the  fortresses  of  security.  Every  art  was  prac- 
tised to  make  them  pleased  with  their  own  condi- 
tion. The  sages  wno  instructed  them  told  them 
of  nothing  but  the  miseries  of  public  life,  and 
described  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of 
calami^,  where  discord  was  always  raging,  and 
where  man  preyed  upon  man.  To  heighten  their 
opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  were  daily  en- 
tertained with  songs,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  happy  valley.  Their  apnetites  were  excited 
by  frequent  enumerations  otoiflerent  enjoyments, 
and  revelry  and  merriment  were  the  business  of 
every  hour,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the 
close  of  tk|0  evening. 

These  laethods  were  generally  successful :  few 
of  the  princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their 
bounds,  but  passed  their  lives  fai  full  conviction 
that  they  had  all  within  their  reach  tliat  art  or 
nature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na^ 
tore  had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity, 
aa  the  sport  of  chance  and  the  slaves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at 
nifht,  pleased  with  each  other  and  with  them- 
senres,  all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  began  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  pastimes  and  assemblieiL  and  to  delight  in 
solitary  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  often 
sat  before  tables  covered  with  luxuir,  and  forgot 
to  taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  ham : 
he  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and 
hastily  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  music  His 
attenaants  observed  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure :  ne  neglected  their 
officiousncss,  repulsed  their  invitations,  and  spent 
day  after  day  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  sheltered 
with  trees,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the 
birds  in  the  branches,  sometimes  observed  the 
fish  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with  ani- 
inals,  of  which  some  were  bitine  the  herbage,  and 
some  sleeping  among  the  bushes.  The  singu- 
larity of  his  Dumour  made  hun  much  observed. 
One  of  the  si(ies,  m  whose  conversation  he  had 
forrnerly  delighted,  followed  hhn  secretly,  in  hope 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Kaaselaa, 
who  knew  not  that  anor  one  was  near  him,  having 
for  some  time  fixed  Mi  eyes  upon  the  goats  that 
were  browsing  amon^  the  rocks,  began  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  his  own. 

"What,"  said  he,  ** makes  thedifierence  be- 
tween  man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  7 
Every  beast  that  strays  beside  me  has  the  same 
corporal  necessities  With  myself:  he  is  hungry, 


and  crops  the  grass;  he  is  thirsty,  and  drinks 
the  straain J  his  thirst  and  hon^  are  i^peased ; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  sleeps ;  he  nsea  agau  and  is 
hungry ;  he  is  again  fed,  and  is  at  rest  I  am  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  uke  him,  but  whos  tliffst  and  hun- 
ger cease,  I  am  not  at  rest ;  I  am,  Hke  him,  nained 
with  want,  but  am  not,  like  han,  satisfiea  with 
frilness.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedious  and 
^oomy :  I  long  again  to  be  hungry,  that  I  may 
agam  quicken  uie  attention.  The  buds  peck  the 
berries  of  the  com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves, 
where  they  mX  in  seeming  happiness  on  the 
branches,  and  waste  their  lives  in  tuning  one  un- 
varied series  of  sounds.  I  likewise  can  call  the 
lutanist  and  the  singer ;  but  the  sounds  that  pleas- 
ed me  yesterday  weary  me  to-day,  and  will  grow 
yet  more  wearisome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover 
in  me  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not  glutted 
with  its  proper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself 
delightecL  Man  surely  has  some  latent  sense, 
for  which  this  place  affords  no  gratification  ;  or 
he  has  some  desires  distinct  from  sense,  wfaio)bt 
must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy.'* 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  ana  seeing  the 
moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  he 
passed  through  the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals 
around  him,  '*Ye,"  saidjM,  "are  happy,  and 
need  not  envy  me,  that  walk  thus  amonc  you, 
burdened  with  myself;  nor  do  I,  yejorentle  Eamgs, 
envy  your  felicity ;  for  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man. 
I  have  many  distresses  from  which  ye  are  free ; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it;  I  sometimes 
shrink  at  evils  recollected,  and  sometimes  start 
at  evils  anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Provi- 
dence has  balanced  peculiar  sufienngs  with  pecu* 
har  enioyments.*' 

Witn  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  as  he  retuined,  uttering  them  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  him  to 
feel  some  complacence  in  his  own  perspicacity,  and 
to  receive  some  solace  of  the  miseries  of  life,  from 
consciousness  of  the  delicacy  witl|  jvhich  he  felt, 
nd  the  eloquence  with  whicn  he  bewailed  them. 
Ha- mingled  cheerfbUy  in  the  diversions  of  the 
Evening,  and  ail  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THB  WANTS  OF  BIM  THAT   WANTS  NOTHINO. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  imagining 
that  he  had  now  made  bknself  acouainted  with 
his  disease  of  mind,  was  ia  hope  of  curing  it  by 
counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an  opportunity  of 
conference,  which  the  prince,  having  long  csn- 
sidered  him  as  one  whose  intellects  were  exnaust- 
ed,  was  not  very  willing  to  afford.  ''  Why,"  said 
he,  **  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  7  shall 
I  never  be  suffered  to  forget  these  lectures,  which 
pleased  only  while  they  were  Htw,  and  to  become 
new  again,  must  be  forgotten  7"  He  then  walked 
into  the  wood*  and  composed  himself  to  his  usual 
meditations :  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken 
any  settled  form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  his 
side,  and  was  at  first  prompted  by  nis  hnpatience 
to  go  hastily  away ;  but  being  unwiUinff -lo  ofiend 
a  man  whom  he  bad  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  Invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him  on  tha 
hank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  which  had  been  IfOely  observed  in  the 
prince,  and  to  inquire  why  he  so  often      '    ' 
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RASSELAS. 


from  the  pleasurefl  of  the  palace,  to  loneliness  and 
silence.    **I  fly  from  pleasure,"  said  the  prince, 
'*  because  pleasure  has  ceased  to  please ;  I  am 
lonely  because  I  am  miserable,  and  am  unwilling 
to  cloud  with  my  presence  the  happiness  of 
others.'* — "  Yon,  sir,"  said  the  sage,    "  are  the 
first  who  has  complained  of  misery  in  the  happy 
valley.    I  hope  to  convince  you  tnat  your  com- 
plaints have  no  real  cause.     You  are  here  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  emperor  of  AbissLnia  can 
Dcstow ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor 
danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour 
or  danger  can  procure  or  purchase.    Look  round 
and  tcU  nic  which  of  your  wants  is  without  sup- 
ply :  if  you  want  nothing,  how  are  you  unhappy  ?" 
"  That  I  want  nothing,"  said  the  prince,  "  or 
that  I  know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my 
complaint :  if  I  had  any  known  want^  I  should  have 
a  certain  nish ;  tliat  wish  would  excite  endeavour, 
and  I  should  not  then  repine  to  see  the  sun  move 
so  slowly  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  to 
lament  when  the  day  breaks,  and  sleep  will  no 
longer  hide  me  from  myself.    When  I  see  the 
kids  and  the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I  fancy 
that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  had  something  to  pur- 
sue.   But,  possessing  all  tliat  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  ana  one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  t^ous  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  me  how  the  day  may 
now  seem  as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  na- 
ture was  yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  showed  me 
what  I  never  had  observed  before.  1  have  already 
enioyed  too  much  :  give  me  something  to  desire." 
Tne  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  specie  of 
affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  be  silent.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world  you  would 
know  how  to  value  your  present  state."    "  Now," 
said  the  prince,  "  you  have  given  me  something 


considering  lumself  as  master  of  a  i 
happiness,  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  ftaetA 
ing  It,  he  afiiected  to  be  busy  in  all  tbe  wdmam^ 
diversion,  and  endeavooredibmake  otben  ^inmi 
with  the  state  of  which  he  himaelf  was  wmtf. 
But  pleasures  can  never  be  ao  multipEed  orc» 
tinned  as  not  to  leave  much  of  fife  unemfilQMd; 
there  were  many  houiB,  both  of  the  night  mm^ 
which  he  could  spend  without  enispidon  b  iqEIiit 
thought    The  load  of  life  was  much  ligbtenu; 
he  went  eagerly  into  the  assemblies,  beouae  ke 
supposed  the  frequency  of  his  presence  neoom 
to  the  success  of  his  purposes ;  he  retired  ^ad^ 
to  privacy,  because  he  had   now  a  tnlject  cf 
thought    His  chief  amusement  was  to  pictat 
to  himself  that  world  which  he  had  never  sees,  t» 
place  iumself  in  various  conditions,  to  be  eotu* 
gled  in  imaginary  difficulties,  and  to  be  engaged  a 
wild  adventures  ;  but  his  benevolence  always  la- 
minated his  projects  in  the  relief  of  distress,  tht 
detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  oppressioii,  lad 
the  diffusion  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  tbe  fife  <£ 
Rasselas.  He  busiea  himself  so  intense^f  ■ 
visionaiy  bustle  that  he  forgot  his  real  sofitude; 
and,  amidst  houriy  preparations  for  the  Tsooai 
incidents  of  human  af&irs,  neglected  to  coowicr 
by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  wMnknui- 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  fdgi> 
ed  to  himself  an  orphan  viigm  robbed  of  her  bdt 
portion  by  a  treacherous  lover,  and  crying  afiff 
nim  for  restitution.  So  strongly  was  the  mail 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  ne  started  up  m  tb 
maid*s  defence,  and  ran  forward  to  seize  the  dus- 
derer  with  afl  the  eagerness  of  real  pumit  Fear 
naturally  quickens  the  flight  of  guut  Rassehs 
could  not  catch  the  fugitive  with  his  utmost  e^ 
forts:  but,  resolving  to  weary  by  perseverance 
him  whom  he  could  not  surpass  m  speed,  k 

to  desire :  I  shall  lon^  to  see  the  miseries  of  the  I  pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  ht 

world,  since  the  sight  of  them  is  necessaiy  to  hap-   course. 

piness." 


»> 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   PRINCE   CONTINUES   TO  GRIEVE    AND  MUSE. 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  fcpsst,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  sufflciently  dis- 
contented to  find  that  his  reasonings  had  produced 
the  only  conclusion  whidi  they  were  intended  to 
prevent  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  shame  and 
grief  are  of  short  duration :  whether  it  be  that  we 
bear  easily  what  we  have  borne  long;  or  that, 
finding  ourselves  in  age  less  regarded,  we  less  re- 
gard others ;  or  that  we  look  with  sli^t  regard 
upon  afflictions,  to  which  we  know  that  the  hand 
oi  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  been  before  terrified  at  the  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  because  lie 
considered  that  in  a  lon^  time  much  must  be  en- 
dured :  he  now  rejoiced  m  his  youth,  because  in 
many  yeais  much  might  be  done.  This  first 
beam  of  hope  that  had  been  ever  darted  into  his 
mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  andl^ubled 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with  the 
desire  of  doing  something,  though  he  knew  not 
yet,  witli  distinctness,  either  end  or  means.  He 
ivas  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  unsocial ;  but,  |  country ;  I  remember  it  with 


Here  he  recollected  himself^  and  smiled  at  Uf 
own  useless  impetuosity.     Then  raising  his  eyes 
4  to  the  mountain, "  This,"  said  he,  **  is  the  fetal 
obstacle  that  hinders  at  once  the  enioymeot  d 
pleasure  and  the  exercise  of  virtoe.  Iiow  keg  is 
it  that  my  hopes  and  wishes  have  flown  beyood 
this  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I  never  faafe 
attempted  to  surmount !"     Struck  with  this  re- 
flection, he  sat  down  to  muse,  and  lemembcnd, 
that  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape  from  his  cfla> 
finement,  the  sun  had  passed  twice  over  fain  ■ 
his  annual  course.    He  now  felt  a  degree  cf  le- 
gret  with  which  he  had  never  been  befeie  a^- 
quainted.    He  considered  bow  much  might  faavs 
been  done  in  the  time  which  had  passed,  and  Mt 
nothing  real  behind  it    He  compared  twenlj 
months  with  the  life  of  man.     **  In  fife,"  Mid  h^ 
^  is  not  to  be  counted  the  ignorance  of  infancy  or 
imbi^ty  of  age.    We  are  long  before  we  aia 
able  to  think,  and  we  soon  ceaae  from  die  power 
of  acting.    The  true  period  of  human  eristmca 
may  be  reasonably  estimated  mt  forty  years,  ef 
which  I  have  mused  away  the  four-aDO-twcatielk 
part    What  I  have  lost  was  certain,  for  I  have 
certainly  possessed  it;  but  of  twen^  mootiist» 
come  wno  can  assure  me  ?" 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  IbUy  pierced 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  before  he  cooki  be 
recondlod  to  himsdf.  **  The  rest  of  my  tine," 
said  he,  **  has  been  lost  by  the  crime  or  foUy  of 
my  ancestors,  and  the  absurd  institutions  of  nj 
jei 
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.  };  %0tll»iiMntfii  tint  have  ptBsed  since 
lilJiRduted  into  mj  toaL  nice  I  foimed  a 
me  of  reasonable  fehcity,  nave  been  squan- 
dered by  my  own  fault  I  liave  lost  that  which 
cea  never  be  restored ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
mod  set  for  twenty  months,  an  idle  gazer  on  the 
light  of  heaven:  m  this  time  the  biras  have  lefl 
the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  conmiitted  them- 
■dves  to  the  woods  and  to  the  skies ;  the  kid  has 
forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  by  degrees  to  climb 
the  rocks  in  quest  of  independent  sustenance.  I 
only  have  made  no  advances,  but  am  still  help- 
less and  ignorant  The  moon,  by  more  than 
twenty  changes,  admonished  me  of  the  flux  of 
life ;  tne  stream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  upbraid- 
ed my  inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  intellectual 
luxury,  regardless  ahke  of  the  examples  of  the 
earth  and  the  instnictions  of  the  planets.  Twenty 
months  are  passed,  who  shall  restore  them  ?*' 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
his  mind:  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  tmie  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awak- 
ened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  rcmuie, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  discovered  it ;  having  not 
known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  useful  hints 
ere  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  oflen  the  mind, 
hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  views,  ne- 
fllects  the  truths  that  lie  opened  before  her.  He, 
tor  a  few  hours,  rroretted  his  regret,  and  from 
that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  means  of 
escaping  from  the  valley  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB    PRINCB   MEDITATES   HIS    B8CAPB. 

Hb  now  found  that  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to 
efl^t  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suppose 
efiected.  When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  nature,  which 
had  never  yet  been  broken,  and  by  the  gate, 
through  which  none  that  once  had  passed  it  were 
ever  able  to  return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  after  week 
in  clambering  the  mountains,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  aperture  which  the  bushes  uu^ht  conceal, 
but  found  all  the  summits  inacc^ible  by  their 
prominence.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open ; 
'  tor  it  was  not  only  secured  with  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sen- 
tinels, and  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual observation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  dischai^ed;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone 
etronm^  upon  its  mouth,  he  discovered  it  to  be 
full  of  broken  rocks,  which,  though  they  permitted 
the  stream  to  flow  through  many  narrow  pas- 
sages, would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk.  He  re- 
turned discoura^^ed  and  dejected ;  but,  having 
now  known  thelilessing  of  nope,  resolved  never 
to  drapair. 

In  these  fruitless  researches  he  spent  ten 
months.  The  time,  however,  passed  cneerful^ 
away ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  in 
the  evening  applauded  bis  own  diligence,  and  in 
the  night  slept  sound  after  his  fatigue.  He  met  a 
thousand  amusements,  whirh  beguiled  his  labour 


and  diversified  hb  IModg^  Ha  discerned  the 
vaiiotts  instincts  of  anwnsls,  Mnd  jifopeities  of 
plants,  and  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders, 
of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself  with  the 
contemplation,  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish his  flight ;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours, 
though  yet  unsuccessful,  had  supphed  him  with  a 
sourc^e  of  inexhaustible  inquiry. 

But  his  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
he  resolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  His  wish  still  continued,  but  his 
hope  grew  less.  He  ceased  to  sur\'ey  any  longer 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by 
new  toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  coidd 
not  be  found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design 
always  in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  any  expedient 
that  time  should  ofier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

▲  DISSERTATION  ON   THE   ART  OF  FLTINO. 

Among  the  artists  that  had  been  allured  into  the 
happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
and  pleasure  of  its  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of  use  and 
recreation.  By  a  wheef  which  the  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was 
distributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
He  erected  a  pavilion  in  tliegarderi,  arounci  which 
he  kept  the  air  always  cool  by  artificial  showers. 
One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  was 
ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivulets  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ;  and  instru- 
ments of  soft  music  were  played  at  proper  dis- 
tances, of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  and  some  by  the  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  bv  Rasselas, 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  Knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  all  his 
acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open 
World.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  himselt  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  sailing  chariot:  he  saw  that  the  design 
was  practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  esteem  solicited  its  completion. 
The  workman  was  pleased  to  find  himself  so 
much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  to  gain 
yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  have 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanic  sci- 
ence can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and 
chariots,  man  might  use  the  swifter  migration  of 
wings ;  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  know- 
ledge, and  that  only  ignorance  and  idleness  need 
crawl  upon  the  ground." 

This  nint  rekindled  the  prince's  desire  of  pass- 
ing the  mountains.  Having  seen  what  the  me- 
chanist had  already  performed,  he  was  willing  to 
fancy  that  he  could  ao  more ;  yet  resolved  to  in- 
quire farther  before  he  suffered  hope  to  afflict  him 
by  disappointment  **  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to 
the  artisL  ^  that  your  imagination  prevails  over 
your  skilly  and  that  you  now  tell  me  rather  what 
you  wish  than  what  you  know.  Every  animal 
has  his  element  assigned  him ;  the  birds  have  the 
air,  and  man  and  beast  the  earth."  **  So,"  replied 
the  mechanist,  "  fishes  have  the  water,  in  which 
yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  man  by  art. 
He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly  :  to 
swim  is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is  to 
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Bwim  in  a  subtler.  We  are  onW  to  proportion 
our  power  of  resistance  to  the  difllerent  density  of 
matter  through  which  we  are  to  pass.  You  will 
be  necessarily  upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  re- 
n&w  any  impulse  upon  it  faster  than  the  air  can 
recede  from  the  pressure.** 

''But  the  exercise  of  swinuning,"  said  ■  the 
prince,  **  is  very  laborious ;  the  strongest  limba 
are  soon  wearied :  I  am  afraid  the  act  of  ^^^j^ine 
wiEbe  yet  more  violent;  and  wines  will  he  m 
no  gnat  use,  unless  we  can  fljr  furmer  than  we 
•*•  can  svmm.** 

''  The  labour  of  rising  from  the  ground,*'  said 
the  artist,  *'will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
heavier  domestic  fowls ;  but,  as  we  mount  higher, 
the  earth's  attradtion,  and  the  body's  gravity,  will 
be  gradually  dimmished,  till  we  sbaD  arrive  at  a 
region  where  the  man  shall  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall ;  no  care  will  then  be  ne- 
cessary but  to  move  forward,  which  the  gentlest 
in^iulse  will  eflect  You,  sir,  whose  curiosity  is 
to  eztensive,  will  easily  conceive  with  what  plea- 
sure a  philosopher,  mmishod  with  wings,  and 
hoYerins  in  the  skv,  would  see  the  earth,  and  aD 
its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  present- 
ing to  him  successively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  same  parallel.  How  must 
it  amuse  the  pendent  spectator  to  see  the  moving 
scene  of  lana  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts !  to 
survey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
the  fields  of  battle;  mountains  infested  by  barba- 
rians, and  fruitful  regions  gladdened  by  {denty 
and  lulled  by  peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  through  all  his  passages,  pass  over 
to  distant  regions,  and  examine  the  face  of  nature 
from  one  extremi^  of  the  earth  to  the  other." 

"  All  this,"  said  the  prince,  "  is  mucAi  to  be  de- 
sired, but  I  am  afraid  that  no  man  will  be  able  to 
breathe  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  tran- 

3uillity.  I  have  been  told  that  respiration  is 
iflicuit  upon  lofty  mountains;  yet  ntMVtlfaese 
precipices,  thouj^h  so  high  vm  to  produce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  esisy  to  fall ;  therefore  I 
suspect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be 
supported,  there'.pij  be  danger  of  too  qnidL 
descent,** 

**  Nothing,**  replied  the  aitist,  "  will  ever  be 
attempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  be  first 
overcome.  If  you  will  favour  my  proiect,  I  will 
try  the  first  flight  at  my  own  hazard.  1  have  con- 
sidered the  structure  of  aft^iriolant  ammals,  and 
find  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bats'  wings  most 
easily  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon 
this  model  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow ;  and, 
in  1.  year,  expect  to  tower  mto  the  air  beyond  the 
maCce  and  pursuit  of  man.  But  I  will  worit  only 
Ml  thiftcondition,  that  the  art  shall  not  be  divulg- 
ed, and  that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make 
wingsfor  any  but  ourselves.** 

"Why,**  said  Rasselas,  *< should  you  cmy 
others  so  great  an  advantage  7  All  skill  ought  to 
be  .jflserted  for  universal  good ;  every  man  has 
owed  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay  the 
kindness  that  he  has  received.*' 

**  If  BMiii  were  all  virtuous,**  returned  the  ar- 
tist, **  Inibuld  with  grqat  alacrity  teach  them  to 
fly.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good 
■  die  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  them  from  the 
sky?  Against  an  army  saihng  through  the  clouds, 
neither  walls,  mountains,  nor  seas,  coidd  af!bni 
security.  A  flight  of  northern  savages  might 
hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence upon  the  capital  of  a  jpruitful  region.    Even 


this  valley,  the  retrest  of  pnmm,  the  aMi  tf 
happiness,  migkt  be  yioleted  fay  the  sbMbIi^ 
scent  of  soyie  of  the  naked  netiooa  that  imoMi 
the  coast  of  the  southern  eea  l" 

The  prince  promised  eoiety,  and  wiM  fg 
the  performance,  not  whoUy  hopeleBS  of  ■nena 
He  visited  the  w(»k  from  tune  to  Ome,  obMrvsd 
ita  progress,  and  remarked  muiy  ingenioa  can- 
trivmnces  to  fadhtate  motioo,  and  unile  lenij 
with  strengm.  The  artist  wmm  every  dav  nott 
certain  that  he  should  leave  mlturee  and'agb 
behind  him,  and  the  contagioQ  of  his  conftVacf  ^ 
seized  upon  the  prince.  In  a  year  the  wingii  vac  ( 
finished;  and,  ona  morning  appointed,  thenikv 
appeared  furnished  for  flight  on  a  Utile  fMMS* 
toiy :  he  waved  his  pinions  a  while  to  gAm  m^ 
then  leaped  from  his  stand,  and  in  an  m^mi 
dropped  into  the  lake.  His  wings,  whick  wir 
of  no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him  in  the  wittr; 
flsd  the  prince  drew  him  to  land  half  dead  wi& 
terror  and  vexation. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   PRWCB   PDTOS   A   MAH   OF   LBARnM& 

The  prince  was  not  much  afflicted  bv  tias  &»• 
aster,  having  suflered  himself  to  hope  £»-  h\tf- 
pier  event  only  because  he  had  no  other  nMm 
of  escape  in  view.  He  still  persisted  m  his  i^ 
sign  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  first  e|ipoh 
tonity. 

His  inupbation  was  now  at  a  stand ;  he  hd 
no  prospedTof  entering  into  the  world ;  aad,  sflt- 
witnstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  support  Iibii- 
self,  discontent,  by  degrees,  preyed  upon  In; 
and  he  began  agam  to  lose  his  tnov^ts  io  m^ 
ness,  when  the  rainy  season,  which  in  these  con* 
tries  is  periodical,  made  it  inconvenient  to  mada 
in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  rooff  la^ 
lence  than  had  ever  been  knovm:  the  dsodi 
broke  on  the  surroimding  mountains,  and  tbetsr- 
rents  streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  side,  til  dv 
cavern  was  too  narrow  to  dischaise  die  vakr. 
The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  aaa  all  the  M 
of  the  valley  was  covered  widi  the  tnoodaliofL 
The  enunence  on  which  the  palace  was  biah,  mi 
some  other  spots  of  rising  ground,  were  all  tiat 
the  eye  could  now  discover,  ^he  herds  and  fbcki 
left  the  pastpes^  and  both  the  wild  beasCi  ud 
the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  Io  i^ 
mestic  amusements ;  and  the  attention  of  RasKhi 
was  particularly  seized  by  a  poem,  which  Inise 
rehearsed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of  hs* 
manity.    He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  bia 
m  his  apartment,  and  redte  his  verses  a  secood 
time ;  then,  entering  mto  familiar  talk,  be  tboi^ 
himself  happy  in  having  found  a  man Hho  kore 
the  world  so  well,  and  could  aa  ikilfully  paint  tke 
scenes  <^  life.    He  asked  a  ttonsand  qnatioai 
about  things,  to  which,  though  oommoo  Ival 
other  morUls,  his  confinement  from  clddbood 
had  kept  him  a  stranger.    The  poet  pitied  hit 
ignorance,  and  loved  his  curiosity,  and  entertained 
lum  from  day  to  day  with  novelty  and  instractioii, 
so  that  the  prince  regretted  the  necessi^  of  sleeps 
aad  longed  till  the  morning  should  reoeir  faa 
pleasure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  con- 
mandcd  Imlac  to  relate  his  hietonr,  and  to  teil  by 
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WhMimtadtnt  lit  wm  Ibroed, or  by  what  motive 
AMhioed,  to  dose  hii  life  b  the  1m{^  TiUey.  As 
ae  WM  going  to  begin  hie  namtive,  Raaeelae  was 
edkd  to  a  conceit,  and  obliged  to  restrain  his 
till  the  ev< 


CHAPTER  VHL 

THS   miTORT   OF   niLAC. 

Tbi  dose  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
tonid  zone,  the  only  season  of  diversion  and  en- 
tntainmen^  and  it  was  therefoie  midnight  before 
tk0  Wic  ceased  and  the  princesses  retired.  Ras- 
■dbi  tfnn  called  for  his  companion,  and  rvquired 
huD  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

**Sir,^  said  Imlac,  "my  history  will  not  be 
long:  the  life  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes 
nlently  away,  and  is  very  little  diversified  tj^ 
events.  To  talk  in  public,  to  think  in  solitude^  to 
read  and  to  hear,  to  mquire  and  answer  inquines, 
u  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  worid  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither 
known  nor  valued  but  oy  men  like  himself. 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goianui,  at  no 
flreat  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile.  My 
rather  was  a  wealthy  merchant  who  traded  be- 
tween the  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the  ports 
of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal,  ana  dih- 
gent,  but  of  mean  sentiments  and  narrow  com- 
prehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
conceal  his  riches,  lest  he  should  be  spoiled  by  die 
governors  of  the  province.*' 

"  Surely,**  said  the  prince,  **  my  fftibtf  must  be 
neg^ent  of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  domi- 
nions dares  take  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Does  he  not  know  that  kines  are  accountable  for 
injustice  permitted  as  well  as  done?  If  I  were 
emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should 
be  oppressed  with  impunity.  My  blood  boils  when 
I  am  told  that  a  merchant  durst  not  enjoy  Ms 
honest  gains  for  fear  of  losing  them  by  the  rapa- 
city of  power.  Name  the  governor  wno  robbed 
the  people,  that  I  may  decUre  his  crimes  to  the 
emperor !" 

*'  Sir,**  said  bnlac,  "your  ardour  is  the  natural 
efiect  of  virtue  animated  by  youth :  the  time  wiU 
come  when  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 
haps hear  with  less  impatience  of  the  governor. 
Oppression  is,  in  the  Abissinian  domimons,  nei- 
mer  frequent  nor  tolerated  j  but  110  form  of  go- 
vernment has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which 
'^Iruelty  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination 
supposes  power  on  one  part  and  subjection  on  the 
other  ;  and  if  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it 
will  sometimes  be  abused.  The  vigilance  of  the 
flopreme  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
still  remain  undone.  He  can  never  know  all  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  seldom  punish 
jtfl  that  h«  knows.** 

**  This,**  said  the  prince, "  I  do  not  understandff 
but  1  had  rather  hear  thee  than  dispute.  Continue 
thy  narration.** 

"  My  father,**  proceeded  Imlac,  "  originally  in- 
tended that  I  should  have  no  other  education 
than  such  as  might  qualify  me  for  coimneroe ;  and 
discovering  in  me  great  strength  of  memory  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  oflflDi  declared  his 
hope  that  I  should  be  some  time  the  richest  nuA 
in  Abissinia.*' 


«<  Why,"  said  the  prince,  "  did  thy  father  desire 
the  increase  of  hie  wealth,  when  it  was  already 
greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  enjoy?  I  am 
unwiUing  to  doubt  thy  veracity,  yet  uconsis^- 
cies  cannot  both  be  true.** 

''Inconsistencies^**  answered  Imlac,  "oiiinot 
both  be  light ;  but,  imputed  to  man,  they  may  both 
be  true.  Yet  diversify  is  not  inconsistency.  My 
father  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  security. 
Hoiwever,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  fife  m 
motion :  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are  supplied, 
must  admit  those  of  fancy.** 

''This,**  said  the  prince.  "  I  can  in  some  mea- 
sure conceive.    I  repent  tnat  I  interrupted  thee.*' 

"With  this  hope,**  proceeded  Imlac,  "  he  sent 
ine  to  school:  but  when  I  had  OBce found  the  de- 
light of  knowledge,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intd- 
ligence  and  the  pnde  of  invention,  1  began  silently 
to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose  grossness  of 
conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  yetn 
old  beifore  his  tenderness  would  expose  me  to  the 
fatigue  of  travel ;  in  which  time  I  had  been^hi- 
structed,  by  successive  masters,  in  all  the  Utera- 
ture  of  my  native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  something  new,  I  lived  in  a  continual  course 
of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, I  lost  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  I 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors ;  because, 
when  the  lessons  were  ended,  I  did  not  find  them 
wiser  or  better  than  common  meru 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce ;  and,  opening  one  of  his  subterra- 
nean treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  cold.  This,  young  mari,  said  he,  is  the  stock 
witn  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  began  with  less 
than  a  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  (filigence  and 
parsimony  Have  increased  it  This  is  your  own,  to 
waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it  by  negli- 
gence or  caprice,  you  must  wait  for  my  denth  be- 
fore yMlwin  be  rich :  if  in  four  years  you  double 
your  stock,  we  will  thenceforward  let  subordina- 
tion cease,  and  hve  together  as  friends  and  part- 
ners: for  he  shall  be  aJways  emi^  with  me,  who 
is  eoually  skilled  in  the  art  df^t9w\ng  rich. 

"We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed 
in  bales  of  cheap  goods,  and  traveUed  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  ex- 
panse of  waters,  ray  heart  bounded  like  that  of 
a  prisoner  escapied.  I  felt  an  unextinguishable 
curiosity  kindle  m%tf  mind,  and  resolved  to 
snatch  this  opportunihr  of  seeing  the  manaers  of 
other  nations,  and  of  learning  sciences  unknown 
in  Abissinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  ihe 
to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise 
whichi  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty,  wbioi 
I  was  at  tiberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  determined 
to  ntify  my  predominant  desire,  and,  by  drink- 
ii^l^the  fountain  of  knowledge,  to  quench  the 
tinrtt  of  curiosity. 

"  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  conniiii* 
ion  with  mv  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  procure 
a  passage  to  some  other  country.  1  had'AO  mo- 
tives ofchtafee  to  regulate  my  voyage.  It  was 
sufficient  fer  me,  that,  wherever  I  wandered,  I 
should  see  a  country  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
I  therofeie  entereci  a  ship  bound  for  Surat,  hav- 
ing left  a  letter  for  my  father  declaring  my  m- 
tention.** 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THS  mSTORT  OF  IMLAC  CONTINUED. 

**Whkn  I  first  entered  upon  the  world  of  wa- 
ters, and  lost  sight  of  land,  I  looked  round  about 
me  in  pleasing  terror,  and  thinking  my  soul  en- 
larsed  by  the  boundless  prospect,  imagined  that  I 
oomd  gaze  around  for  ever  without  satiety ;  but, 
in  a  srort  time,  I  grew  weary  of  looking  on  barren 
uniformity,  where  I  could  only  see  again  what  I 
had  already  seen.  I  then  descended  into  the  ship, 
and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my  future 

Sleasures  would  not  end,  like  this,  in  disgust  and 
isappointment  Yet  surely,  said  I,  the  ocean 
and  tne  land  are  very  diflerent ;  the  only  variety 
of  water  is  rest  and  motion,  but  the  earth  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities:  it  is 
inhabited  by  men  of  different  customs,  ana  con- 
trary opinions ;  and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in 
life,  though  I  should  miss  it  in  nature. 

**With  this  thought  I  quieted  myn^d;  and 
amaaed  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimes  by 
learning  from  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  I  have  never  practised,  and  sometimes  by 
forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in  different  situa- 
tions, in  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever  placed. 

**I  was  almost  weary  of  my  naval  amusements, 
when  we  safely  landed  at  Surat  I  secured  my 
money,  and,  purchasing  some  commodities  for 
show,  joined  myself  to  a  caravan  that  was  passing 
into  the  inland  country.  My  companions,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and, 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was 
ignorant,  considered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they 
bd  a  right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the 
usual  expense,  the  art  of  fraud.  They  exposed 
me  to  the  thefl  of  servants  and  the  exaction  of 
officers,  and  saw  me  plundered  upon  false  pre- 
tences, witliout  any  advantage  to  themselves,  but 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 
luiowledge.^ 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  prince :  "  is  there 
Buch  depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injure 
another  without  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  aD  are  pleased  with  superiority; 
but  your  ignorance  was  merely  accidental,  which. 
Mng  neither  your  crime  nor  vour  folly,  could 
afibra  them  no  reason  to  applaud  themselves; 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and  which 
vou  wanted,  thev  might  as  efiectually  have  shown 
by  warning,  as  betraving  joaJ* 

"Bd(|le,"  said  Imlac,  "is  seldom  delicate;  it 
will  please  itself  with  very  mean  advantages; 
and  envy  feels  not  its  own  happiness  but  when 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery  of  others. 
They  were  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  to 
think  me  rich,  and  my  oppressors  because  they 
deUghted  to  find  me  weak.'* 

"Proceed,"  said  the  prince:  "I  doubt  not  of 
the  facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  yon 
inmute  them  to  mistaken  motives." 

"In  this  company,"  said  Imlac^  "  I  arrived  at 
Agra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in  which 
the  Great  ^dogul  commonly  resides.  I  applied 
myself  to  the  language  of  the  country,  ana  m  a 
few  months  was  able  to  converse  wiUiUie  learned 
null;  some  of  whom  I  found  morose  and  re* 
served  ;  and  others  easy  and  communicative ; 
some  were  unwilling  to  teach  another  what  they 
had  with  difficulty  learned  themselves ;  and  some 
showed  that  the  end  of  their  studies  was  to  gain 
the  Sginty  of  instracting. 

''T^  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  [  recom- 


mended mywAf  80  mnch^  Aiat  I\ns  pRsemeili 
the  emperor  aa  a  man  of  oocoimiKni  Knowledge 
The  emperor  asked  roe  many  qoestions  ooMen- 
ing  my  countiy  and  my  traveia ;  and  ttm^  I 
cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  that  ht  miul 
above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  AmamiA 
me  astonisked  at  his  wisdom,  and  eoamonad  of 
his  goodness. 

"My  credit  was  now  no  hi^|^  that  the  no* 
chants  with  whom  I  had  traveUed  appbed  to  ne 
for  recommendations  to  the  ladies  otthe  eo«t  1 
was  surprised  at  their  confidence  of  so&otiiin, 
and  gently  reproached  them  with  their  pncttoi 
on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with  cold  mMhh 
encajmd  showed  no  tokens  of  shame  or  fooD*. 

"  They  then  ui^ed  their  request  with  ^  «fer 
of  a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindoai 
I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  rdused  tiiai; 
not  because  they  had  injured  me ;  but  bectOK  1 
would  not  enable  them  to  injure  otheis;  for  I 
knew  they  would  have  made  use  of  my  crefittt 
cheat  those  who  should  buy  their  wares. 

"  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  w 
more  to  be  learned,  I  traveUed  into  Persia,  wkot 
I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnificeDce,  nrf 
observed  many  new  accommodations  of  life.  Tlie 
Persians  are  a  nation  eminently  social,  and  tUr 
assemblies  afforded  me  daily  opportunities  of  ie> 
marking  characters  and  manners,  and  of  tneif 
human  nature  through  all  its  variationA. 

"  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  wheie  I 
saw  a  nation  pastoral  and  warlike;  wlio  bed 
without  any  settled  habitation,  whose  weahk  ii 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  who  have  carried  oa^ 
through  ages,  an  hereditary  war  with  msBkioi 
though  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their 
sions." 


CHAlrrER  X 

nfLAC*8   BISTORT    OONTOfUBD.       A   DBtlftTAnBt 
UPON    POBTRT. 

"  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poelzyvai 
considered  as  the  highest  learning  and  regndd 
with  a  veneration  somewhat  approaching  to  ikA 
iHiich  man  would  pay  to  angelic  nature:  Aad 
yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  ahnost  dl 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  ooosidcfed 
as  the  best:  whether  it  be  tnat  every  other  kiri 
of  knowledgeis  an  acquisition  gradually  aOamed, 
and  poetry  is  a  gifl  conferred  at  once  •  or  that  die 
first  poetry  of  every  nation  surprised  them  tta'' 
novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by  consent  wU 
it  received  by  accident  at  first ;  or  whether,  as  the 
province  of  poctiy  is  to  describe  nature  and  ptf- 
sion,  which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  wnten 
took  possession  of  tne  most  striking  objects  far 
description  and  the  most  probable  oocorrcocei 
for  fiction,  and  left  nothine  to  those  that  foOowed 
them  but  transcription  oi  the  same  events,  tad 
new  ^mbinations  of  the  same  images,  whit' 
ever  be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  obeenred  liaC 
the  early  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature,  tad 
their  follow^  of  art;  that  the  first  exol  ii 
strength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegaooe 
and  refinement 

"  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  tlas  ilh» 
trious  fraternity.  I  read  all'  the  poets  of  Pirrii 
and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by  moooiy 
the  volumes  that  are  suspendea  in  the  inosqiK 
of  Mecca.    But  I  soon  found  that  no  maa  was 
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ever  ffreat  by  imitatioiL  My  desire  of  excellence 
JmpeUed  me  to  tranafer  my  atteotion  to  nature 
mnd  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and 
hmq  to  be  my  auditors.  I  could  never  desciibe 
wiiat  I  had  not  seen ;  I  could  not  hope  to  move 
those  with  delight  or  terror,  whose  mter^stf  and 
opinions  I  dia  not  understand. 

^  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  eferf 
thing  witn  a  new  purpose ;  my  sphere  of  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  magnified :  no  Kind  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountains 
ana  deserts  for  images  and  resemblances,  and 
pictured  upon  my  mmd  every  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  eaual 
care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  ot  the 
palace. — Sometimes  I  wandered  slong  the  mazes 
of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  ue  changes 
of  the  summer  clouds. — To  a  poet  nothing  can 
be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever 
is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination ; 
he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  car- 
den,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  tne  minerals  of  the 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety:  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  aeco- 
lation  of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who 
knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
hia  scenes^  and  of  gratifying  his  reader  with  re- 
mote allusions  and  unexpected  instruction. 

"  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study  ;  and  every  country  which 
I  have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 
poetical  powers." 

"  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,  "  you 
must  surely  have  Icfl  much  unobserved.  I  have 
lived  till  now  nithin  the  circuit  of  the  mountains, 
and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
aomething  which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or 
never  heeded." 

*'  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  '*  is  to 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  species ;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances ; 
he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or 
describe  the  difierent  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  Ha  is  to  exhibit  in  bis  portraits  of  na- 
ture such  prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall 
tihe  original  to  ever]^  mind  ;  and  must  neglect  the 
minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  have  re- 
marked, and  another  have  neglected,  for  those 
eharacteristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi- 
lance and  carelessness. 

^*  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  be  acouainted  likewise 
with  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  character  requires 
tibat  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
every  condition ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the 
passions  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace  the 
dianges  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  modi- 
fied by  various  institutions  and  accidental  influ- 
ences of  cfimate  or  custom,  from  the  sprightliness 
of  infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He 
must  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
mnd  country  ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrong 
in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state ;  he  must 
disregard  present  laws  and  opinion8|  and  rise  to 
general  and  transcendental  truths,  which  will 
always  be  the  same :  he  must,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name, 
contemn  the  praise  of  his  own  time,  and  com- 
mit his  claims  to  tlie  justice  of  posterity.  He 
must  write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the 
legislator  of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as 


presiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  fo- 
ture  generations^  y  a  being  superior  to  time  and 
place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  style  may  be  wofthy  of  his  tiuHishts, 
must,  by  inceeatnt  practice,  familiarize  to  mm- 
self  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  gtace  of  har* 
mony." 


▲  HOfT  ON 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IMLAC'S  NA&IUTIVE  CONTINUED. 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and 
proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  "  Enough !  thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be 
a  poet    Proceed  with  thy  narration." 

"  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  indeed  Tery 
difficult."  **  So  difficult,"  returned  the  prince, 
**  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  his  la- 
bours. Tell  me  whither  you  went  when  you  had 
seen  Persia." 

**  From  Persia,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  travelled 
through  Syria,  and  for  tliree  years  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  numbers 
of  the  nortliem  and  western  nations  of  Europe : 
the  nations  which  are  now  in  possession  of  all 
power  and  oil  knowledge ;  whose  armies  are  ir- 
resistible, and  whose  fleets  conmiand  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  ^lobe.  When  I  compared  these  men 
with  the  natives  of  our  own  kingdom  and  those 
that  surround  us,  they  appeared  almost  another 
order  of  beings.  In  their  countries  it  is  diflficult 
to  wish  for  any  tiling  that  may  not  be  obtained: 
a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are 
continually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and 

Sleasure;  and  whatever  their  own  chmate  has 
enied  them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 
"  By  what  means,"  sai^  the  prince,  **  are  the 
Europeans  thus  powerful?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 

auest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade 
leir  coasts,  plant  colonies  in  their  ports,  aifd 
give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  7    The  same     f 
wind  that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thU  ^ 
ther." 

"They  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,"  an- 
swered Imlac,  "  because  they  are  wiser Lknow- 
ledge  will  always  predominate  over  ignoMee,  as 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why  their 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable  will  of 
the  Supreme  Eking." 

"  When,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  "  shall 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this 
mighty  confluence  of  nations  ?  Till  that  happy 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time  witn 
such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  carmot  but  consider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  every  land  must  be  con- 
tinually resorting." 

"  There  are  some  nations,"  said  ImUc,  •*ditt 
send  few  visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  num^ 
rous  and  learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to  cen- 
sure pilgrimage  as  superstitious,  or  deride  it  as 
ridiculous." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  prince,  **  how  IHAb  my 
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life  has  made  me  aoqoamted  with  dhrennty  of 
opimons:  it  will  be  too  lonff  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides ;  voii,  mat  have  considOTed 
them,  tell  me  the  resoit*' 

^  Pilgrimage,'*  said  Imlac,  *^  fike  manj  other 
acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  superstitious, 
according  to  the  prindplee  upon  which  it  is  per- 
formed. Long"  journeys  in  seaidi  of  truth  are 
not  commandra.  Truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  fift^  it  always  found  where  it 
is  honestly  sought  Change  of  place  is  no  natn- 
ral  cause  of  the  increase  ofpiety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces  dissipation  of  mind.    Yet,  since  men 

fo  eveiy  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions 
ave  been  performed,  and  return  with  stronger 
impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  coun- 
try whence  our  religion  had  its  beeinniog;  and  I 
believe  no  man  surveys  those  awfm  scenes  with- 
out some  confirmation  of  holy  resolutiona.  That 
the  Supreme  Bein^  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
in  one  place  than  m  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle 
superstition  ;  but  that  some  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is 
an  opinion  which  hourly  experience  will'  justi^. 
He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  maybe  more 
successfully  combated  in  Palestine  will,  perhaps, 
find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  bo  thither 
without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  Midoned,  dishonours  at  once  his  reason 
and  religion." 

^  **  These,"  said  the  prince,  '*  are  European  dis- 
tinctions. I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
What  have  you  found  to  be  the  eflect  of  know- 
ledge ?    Are  those  nations  happier  than  we  7" 

*'  There  is  so  much  infelicity,"  said  the  poet, 
**  in  the  worid^  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure 
from  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  01  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed 
by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  of 
increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mero  priva* 
tion,  by  which  nothing  can  be  pioduced ;  it  is  a 
vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and  tor- 
pid for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  ivitbout  knowing 
why,  we  alwajrs  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 

^  wtiui  we  forget   I  am  therefore  inclined  to  con- 
.  Ufalde,  that  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  con- 

JM&.Mquence  of  learning  we  grow  more  happy  as 
"our  minds  take  a  wider  ran^e. 

"In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life, 
we  shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans.  They  cure  wounds  and  diseases  with 
which  we  languish  and  perish.  We  sufier  inde- 
mencies  of  weather  which  they  can  obviate.  They 
have  engines  for  the  despatch  of  many  laborious 
works,  which  we  must  perform  by  manual  indus- 
try. There  is  such  communication  between  dis- 
tant places,  that  one  firiend  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  aosent  from  another.  Their  policy  removes 
all  public  ineonveniencies :  they  have  roads  cut 
through  the  mountains ;  and  biMJ|ges  laid  upon 
their  rivers.  And,  if  we  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  commodious, 
and  their  possessions  are  more  secure." 

••They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  prince 
^ulio  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  I 
iwrf  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which 
separated  fiiends  interchange  their  thoughts." 

''The  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  "are  less 
unhappy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Hu- 
man me  is  every  where  a  state  in  whicn  much  is 
to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  qg|oj)Bd" 
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"  I  AM  not  willing,"  said  the  prince, "  to 
that  happineas  is  so  panunomoualy  diilBbitodts 
mortals ;  nor  can  I  believe  but  wLtf  I M  ike 
choice  <^  life,  I  should  be  able  to  nD  enrr^ 
with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no  man,  anddmd 
provoke  no  resentments:  I  would  rebevc  cnij 
distress,  and  should  enjoy  &e  bene&liaBiof 
gratitude.  I  would  choose  my  (xieiids  among  Ik 
wise,  and  my  wife  amonff  the  ^rirtnoos;  mi 
therefore  should  be  in  no  wiser  from  tifaAsj 
or  unkindness.  My  <^dren  eihould,  by  07  cot, 
be  learned  and  pious,  and  would  repayfo  tajm 
what  theu*  childhood  had  received.    What  woM 
dare  to  molest  him  who  mi^ht  call  on  evetyoie 
to  thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  aintei 
by  his  power?    And  why  should  not  life  glidt 
away  in  the  soft  reciprocation  of  protectkm  tsi 
reverence  ?  All  this  may  be  done  without  the  kip 
of  European  refinements,  which  appear  by  tber 
effects  to  be  rather  specious  than  useful    Let  m 
leave  them,  and  pursue  our  journey." 

"  From  Palestine,"  said  Imlac,  *'  I  passed  tfarasgk 
many  regions  of  Asia :  in  the  more  civilized  kii^ 
doms  as  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbanans  of 
the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.  At  last  I  begu  li 
long  for  my  native  country,  that  I  mi^  IMB 
siter  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  phuses  inm 
I  had  spent  my  earliest  years,  and  gladden  mjoU 
companions  with  the  recitad  of  my  adveotsna 
Often  did  I  figure  to  myself  those  with  whan  1 
had  sported  awa}^  the  gay  hours  of  dawmng  M, 
sitting  round  me  in  its  evening,  wondering  at  mj 
tales,  and  listening  to  my  counsels. 

**  When  this  tlK>ught  had  taken 
my  mind^  I  considers  every  moment  as 
which  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  AbissBB.  I 
hastened  into  Es}^  and,  notwithstandini  mj 
impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in  the  oi» 
templation  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  ■  is* 
ouines  after  the  remains  of  ito  ancient  leaniii^  I 
found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  aU  nations ;  turn 
brought  thither  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  tooe 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  man]^  by  the  daiue  of  imi 
after  their  own  manner  withoiit  observatioB,  aai 
of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  multitudes :  fcr  at 
dty  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obteiait 
the  same  time  the  gratificatiops  of  sodetf,  aodttt 
secrecy  of  solitude. 

"From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Sues,  and  €•> 
bariied  on  the  Red  Sea,  passing  along  the  ootit 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  had  deputri 
twenty  years  before.  Here  I  joined  myseff  tD  i 
caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native  country. 

^  1  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  k]nsDa^ 
and  the  congratulations  of  my  friends ;  and  wn 
not  widiout  nope  that  my  father,  whatever  vabs 
he  had  set  upon  riches,  would  own  with  g^adncM 
and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the  fc&> 
dty  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  vras  km 
convinced  that  my  thoughts  were  vain.  My&lkr 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divided  \m 
wealth  among  my  brothers,  who  were  reawnd 
to  some  otibar  provinces.  Of  my  comnminsi^ 
the  greater  pert  were  in  the  grave ;  of  the  m^ 
some  could  with  difficulty  remember  mi^  asd 
some  considered  me  as  one  corrupted  by  fiinfB 
manners. 

**  A  man  used  to  vidssitudes  is  not  easily  de- 
jected. I  forgot,  after  a  tkne,  my  disappomtanty 
and  endeavoured  to  recooomend  myself  l»  tte 
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ooUee  of  the  kingdom :  they  admitted  me  to 
their  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  ifiemissed  me. 
I  opened  a  school,  and  was  prohibited  to  teach.  I 
tiien  resolved  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestic 
lifey  and  addressed  a  lady  that  was  fond  of  my 
oonTersation,  but  rejectee!  my  suit  becftuse  my 
father  was  a  merchant 

**  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  depend  no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice 
of  others.  J  waited  for  tlie  time  when  the  gate  of 
the  happy  valley  should  open,  that  I  might  bid 
faieweU  to  hope  and  fear :  the  day  came ;  my 

rirformance  was  distinguished  with  favour,  and 
resigned  myself  with  joy  to  perpetual  confine- 
inent" 

"Hast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last?" 
said  Rasselas.  "  Tell  me  without  reserve ;  art 
tiiou  content  with  thy  condition  ?  or  dost  thou 
wish  to  be  again  wandering  and  inquiring?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
and,  at  tlie  annual  visit  of  the  emperor,  invite 
others  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 

"Great  prince,"  said  Imlac,  "I  shall  speak 
tiie  truth :  1  know  not  one  of  all  your  att  enoants 
who  does  not  lament  the  hour  when  he  entered 
tiiiB  retreat  I  am  less  unhappy  than  the  rest,  be- 
etsme  I  have  a  mind  replete  with  images,  which  I 
caa  Tary  and  combine  at  pleasure.  1  can  amuse 
mw  solitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
wnich  begins  to  fade  from  my  memory,  and  by 
recollection  of  the  accidents  ot  my  past  life.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowful  consideration  that 
my  acquirements  are  now  useless,  and  that  none 
otmy  pleasures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The  rest, 
whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of  the  pre-, 
•ent  moment,  are  either  corroded  by  malignant 
passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual 
Ta€:ancy." 

"  What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the 
prince,  "who  have  no  rivals?  We  are  in  a 
place  where  impotence  precludes  malice,  and 
where  all  envy  is  repressed  by  conmiunity  of  en- 
joyments." 

"There  may  be  conmiunity,"  said  Imlac,  "of 
jnaterial  posMssions,  but  there  can  never  be  com- 
munity of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  happen  that 
one  will  please  more  than  another :  he  that  knows 
himself  aespbed  ^ill  always  be  envious :  and  still 
more  envious  and  malevolent  if  he  is  condemned 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise  him. 
The  invitations  by  which  they  allure  otners  to  a 
state  which  they  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from 
the  natural  malignity  of  hopeless  misery.  They 
are  weary  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and 
expect  to  find  relief  in  new  companions.  They 
envy  the  hberty  which  their  folly  has  forfeited, 
and  would  glacUy  see  all  mankind  imprisoned  like 
themselves. 

"From  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
suasion. I  look  with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  are 
annually  soliciting  admTssion  to  captivity,  and 
wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  tnem  of 
their  danger." 

"My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince^  "l  will  open 
to  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditatea  an 
escape  from  the  happy  valley.  I  nave  examined 
the  mountain  on  every  side,  but  find  myself  insu- 
perably barred :  teach  me  the  way  to  break  my 
prison  -J  thou  shalt  be  the  companion  of  my  flight, 
the  gaade  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  myfor- 
Imie^  and  my  sole  director  in  the  ehoiee  oflijt,'^ 
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"  Sir,**  answered  the  poel, ''  your  escape  wiU  be 
difficult,  and,  pefiuips,  you  may  soon  repent  your 
curiosity.  The  world,  which  you  figure  to  youiw 
self  smooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in  the  valley, 
you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests,  and 
boiling  with  whirlpools ;  you  will  be  sometimes 
overwlielmed  bjthe  waves  of  violence,  and  some- 
times dashed  against  the  rocks  of  treacheij. 
Amidst  wrongs  and  firauds,  competitions  and  anx- 
ieties, you  will  wish  a  thousana  times  for  these 
scats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose," 
said  the  prince  :  "  I  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weaiy 
of  tlie  valley,  it  is  evident  that  thy  former  state 
was  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence dfmy  experiment,  1  am  resolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  cS 
men,  and  then  to  make  deliberately  my  choict  qf 
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**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  hindered 
by  stronger  restraints  than  my  persuasions  ;  yet. 
if'^your  determination  is  fixed,  I  do  not  counsel 
you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  impossible  to 
diligence  and  skill." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

RASSELAS   QISCOVERS   THE   MEANS   OF   B8CAPB. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest 
but  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  fillea 
his  mind  with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  that 
he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable  queo» 
tions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed. 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his 
thoughts,  and  whose  experience  could  assist  him 
in  his  designs.  His  heart  was  no  longer  con- 
demned to  swell  with  silent  vexation.  He  thou^it 
that  even  the  happy  valley  mi^ht  be  endured  with 
.such  a  companion,  and  that,  if  they  could  range 
the  world  together,  he  ahould  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  desire 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  11^^ 
the  ground  dried.    The  prince  and  Inuac  tbiM|K 
walkc»d  out  together,  to  converse  without  th«™ 
notice  of  the  rest.    The  prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow,  "Why 
art  thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak  ?" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companion ; 
**  knowledge  is  more  than  eouivaleni  to  force. 
The  master  of  mechanics  laugns  at  strength.  I 
can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secretly. 
Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  observed  tliat  the  coniesi  which  the 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  taken 
shelter  among  Ae  bushes,  and  formed  holes  be- 
hind them,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  line. 

**  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antiquity,"  said 
Imlac,  *'  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  aft^ 
from  the  instinct  of  animals:  let  us,  thereiiMb 
not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  learning  ^Wn 
the  cony.    We  may  escape  by  piercing  the  momi«« ' 
tain  in  the  same  direction.    We  will  begin  where 
the   summit  hangs   over  the  middle  part,  and 
labour  upward  till  we  shall  issue  out  beyond  ibe. 
prominence." 

The  eyes  of  l|ij%.  prince,  when  he  heard  thm 
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propotal,  sparkled  with  joy.  The  execution  was 
easy,  and  tne  success  certain. 

iMo  time  was  now  lost  They  hastened  early 
in  the  morning  to.  choose  a  place  proper  for  their 
mine.  They  clambered  with  great  fatigue  among 
crags  and  brambles,  and  returned  without  having 
diso)vered  any  part  that  favoured  their  design. 
The  second  and  the  third  day  were  spent  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  mistration. 
But  on  the  fourth  th^  found  a  small  cavern,  con- 
cealed by  a  thicket,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
their  experiment 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
stone  and  remove  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their 
work  on  the  next  day  with  more  eagerness  than 
vigour.  They  were  presently  exhausted  by  their 
e&rts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grass. 
The  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
couraj^ed.  "  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time :  mark,  however,  how  far  we  have 
advanced,  and  ye  will  find  that  our  toil  will  some 
time  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  performed 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance :  yonaer  palace 
was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you  see  its 
height  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk 
with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in  seven 
years  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  far  with  very  little 
obstruction.  This  Rassclas  considered  as  a 
good  omen.  '*  Do  not  disturb  your  mind,  "  said 
imlac,  "  with  other  hopes  or  f*ears  than  reason 
may  suggest:  if  you  are  pleased  with  prognos- 
tics of  good,  you  will  be  terrified  likewise  with 
tokens  of  evil,  and  your  whole  life  will  be  a  prey 
to  superstition.  Whatever  facilitates  our  work 
is  more  than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 
This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which 
often  happen  to  active  resolution.  Many  things 
difficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  performance.** 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EAS8KLA8   AND   IMLAC   RECEIVE   AN   UNEXPECTED 

VISIT. 

Thrt  had  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
liberty,  when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh 
himself  with  air,  found  his  sister  Nekayah  stand- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started,  and 
stood  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet 
hopeless  to  conceal  it  A  few  moments  deter- 
nuned  him  to  repose  on  her  fidelity,  and  secure 
her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  without  reserve. 

**  Do  not  imagine,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  I 
came  hither  as  a  spy :  I  had  long  observed  from 
my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  your 
walk  every  day  towards  the  same  point,  but  i  did 
not  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason  for  the 
preference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  fragrant 
Mnk;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other  design 
thin  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since, 
then,  not  suspicion  but  fondness  has  detected 
you,  let  me  not  lose  the  advantage  of  my  disco- 
very. I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement  with 
yourself,  and  not  leas  desirous  of  knowing  what 
18  done  or  suffered  in  the  world.  Permit  me  to 
Oj  with  yoa  iiom  this  tasteless  tnunquiUity,  which 


will  yet  grow  more  loathsome  wfaoi  yoaku 
left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  aocompsaj  jo^ 
but  cannot  hinder  me  from  following." 

The  prince,  who  loved  Nekayah  above  his 
other  sisters,  had  no  inclination  to  refose  her  i^ 
quest,  and  grieved  that  he  had  lost  an  omta- 
nity  of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  vonntaiy 
communication.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
she  should  leave  the  valley  with  them:  andtkil, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  should  watch  lest  uy 
other  straggler  should,  by  chance  or  coxioaKj, 
follow  them  to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end:  tbey 
saw  light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  itaoaigto 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  beheld  the  Nile,  jtt  & 
narrow  current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  aiitib- 
pated  all  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  in  tboofk 
was  already  transported  beyond  his  iathei'i  do- 
minions. Imlac,  though  very  joyful  at  hit  ci> 
cape,  had  less  expectation  of  measure  m  the 
world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  of  wfaid 
he  had  been  weary. 

Rassclas  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  persanaded  to 
return  into  the  valley.  He  informed  his  aor 
that  the  way  was  now  open,  and  that  notkii^ 
now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their  deptitnt 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS    LEAVE   THE  VAUIT, 
AND   SEE    MANX    WONDERS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  jewels  sv&m^ 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Inilac*8  directtoo, 
they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  single  ^tvonrite^ 
who  did  not  know  whither  she  was  ffoing. 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity,  tod  be- 
gan to  go  down  on  the  other  side.  The  priDCOi 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eyes  toward  evoy 
part,  and  seeing  nothing  to  bound  their  pn»> 
pect,  considered  themselves  in  danger  of  *wW 
lost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  stopped  ud 
trembled.  "  I  am  almost  afraid,**  saidthe  ptB- 
cess,  "  to  begin  a  journey,  of  which  I  caoiMt 
perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  thii  iift- 
mense  plain,  where  I  may  be  approached  oa 
every  side  by  men  whom  I  never  saw."  Tk 
prince  felt  nearly  the  same  emotions,  though  1» 
thought  it  more  manly  to  conceal  them. 

Inolac  smiled  at  their  terrors,  and  enoowifed 
them  to  proceed ;  but  the  princess  continued  iiT»> 
solute  till  she  had  been  imperceptibly  drawn  it- 
ward  too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds  is 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  frut  bdbra 
before  them.  The  princess  wondered  thai  the 
did  not  see  a  palace  ready  for  her  reception,  ai^ 
a  table  spread  with  delicacies;  but  being  &iot 
and  hungry>  "he  drank  the  noilk  and  ate  the 
fruits,  and  thought  them  of  a  higher  flavour  tlnn 
theproducts  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  easy  journeys,  beag 
all  unaccustomed  to  toil  and  difficulty,  and  know- 
ing that,  though  they  mig^t  be  missed,  Hxj 
could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  they  am 
into  a  more  populous  region,  where  Imlac  was 
dhrerted  with  the  admiration  which  bis 
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Mons  expressed  at  the  diversity  of  manners,  sta^ 
Cons,  and  employments.  Their  dress  was  such 
as  might  not  bring  upon  them  the  suspicion  of 
having  any  thing  to  conceal;  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed,  and 
the  princess  was  frighted,  because  those  who  came 
into  her  presence  did  not  prostrate  themselves. 
Imlac  was  forced  to  observe  them  with  great  vi^- 
lance,  lest  they  should  betray  their  rank  by  tlioir 
unusual  behaviour,  and  detained  them  several 
weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
■iffht  of  common  mortals. 

J3y  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to 
understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside 
their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  regard 
as  liberality  and  courtesy  could  procure.  And 
Imlac,  having,  by  many  admonitions,  prepared 
them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
ru^gedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
down  to  the  seacoast 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  new,  were  gratified  equally  at  all  places,  and 
therefore  remained  for  some  iponths  at  the  port 
without  any  inclination  to  pass  further.  Imlac 
was  content  with  their  stay,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised  in  the 
world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  thev  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  referred  the  whole  schem«'  to 
his  direction.  He  therefore  took  passage  in  a 
■hip  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  enter  the 
Teasel.  Tney  had  a  ouick  and  prosperous  voyage ; 
and  from  Suez  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THET   ENTER   CAIRO,   AND   FIND   EVERT    MAN 

HAPPT. 

As  they  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
Strangers  witn  astonishment,  "  This,"  said  Imlac 
to  the  prince,  "  is  the  place  where  travellers  and 
merchants  assemble  from  all  comers  of  the  earth. 
You  will  here  find  men  of  every  character,  and 
cverv  occupation.  Commerce  is  here  honourable : 
I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  live  as 
strangers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than 
curiosity;  it  will  soon  be  observed  tliat  we  are 
rich :  our  reputation  will  procure  us  access  to  all 
whom  we  shall  desire  to  know ;  you  shall  see  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable  your- 
selves at  leisure  to  make  your  choice  of  life. 

They  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the 
noise,  and  offended  by  the  crowds.  Instruction 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
they  wondered  to  see  themselves  pass  undis- 
tinguished along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the 
lowest  of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice. 
The  princess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thought 
of  bemg  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  some 
time  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
served  by  her  favourite,  Pekuah,  as  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  the 
jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  he 
adorned  nnth  such  magnificence,  that  he  was 
immediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth.  His  politeness  attracted  many  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  generosity  nuuie  him  courted  by 


many  dependants.  His  companions,  not  being 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  no 
discovery  of  their  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  were 
gradually  initiated  in  the  world,  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  languu^e. 

The  prince  had.  by  frequent  lectures,  been 
taught  tne  use  and  nature  of  money  ;  but  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  should  be 
received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  preparing  to  set  before  them  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind.  He  grew 
acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  thing  uncommon 
in  their  fortune  or  conduct.  He  frequented  the 
voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  merchants  and  the  men  of  learning. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  converse  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary 
to  be  obser\'ed  in  Jiis  intercourse  with  strangers, 
began  to  accompany  Imlac  to  places  of  resort, 
and  to  enter  into  all  assemblies,  that  he  might 
make  his  choice  of  l\fe. 

For  some  time  he  thought  choice  needless,  be- 
cause all  appeared  to  him  really  happy.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  met  gayety  and  kindness,  and 
heard  the  song  of  joy  or  the  laugh  of  carelessness. 
He  began  to  beUeve  that  the  world  overflowed 
with  universal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with- 
held either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand 
showered  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with 
benevolence :  "  and  who  then,"  says  he,  "will  be 
suffered  to  be  wretched  ?" 

Imlac  permitted  the  pleasing  delusion,  and  was 
unwilling  to  crush  the  hope  of  inexnerience :  till 
one  day,  having  sat  a  while  silent,  "1  know  not," 
said  the  prince,  "  what  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends,  I  see 
them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but 
ftel  my  own  nund  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am 
unsatisfied  with  those  pleasures  which  I  seem 
most  to  court  I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not 
po  much  to  enjoy  company  as  to  shun  myselfj 
and  am  only  loud  and  merry  to  conceal  my  sad- 
ness." 

"  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  "  may,  by  examine 
ing  his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  tha 
mmds  of  others  :  when  you  feel  that  your  own 
ffayety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  you  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  «n- 
cere.  Env^  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  are  long 
before  we  are  convinced  that  happiness  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  each  believes  it  possessed  by 
olherfe,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for 
himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  ^ssed  the 
last  night,  there  appeared  such  sprigntlineM  of 
air,  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  mi^nt  have  suited 
beings  of  a  liigher  order,  formed  to  inhabit  serener 
regions,  inaccessible  to  care  or  sorrow :  yet,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
dread  the  moment  when  solitude  should  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection." 

**  This,"  said  the  prince, "  may  be  true  of  others. 
since  it  is  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general 
infbUcity  of  man,  one  condition  is  inore  happj 
than  another,  and  wisdom  evurely  directs  m  to 
take  the  least  evil  in  the  choice  of  life," 

"  The  causes  of  good  and  oil,"  answered  Im- 
lac, "are  so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often  en- 
tangled with  each  other,  so  diversified  by  vaiious 
I  relations,  and  so  much  subject  to  accidents  which 
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eannot  be  foKseeo,  that  he  who  would  fix  his 
eonditioa  upon  incontestable  reasons  of  prefer- 
cooe.  roust  hve  and  die  inquiring  and  deliberating.'' 

**but  surely)**  said  Rasselas,  " the  wise  men, 
to  whom  we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder, 
choae  that  mode  of  life  for  themselves  which  they 
thoufliit  most  like]}r  to  make  them  happy.** 

**  very  few,**  said  the  poet,  "  live  by  choice. 
Eveiy  man  is  placed  in  the  present  condition  by 
causes  which  acted  without  his  foresight,  and  with 
which  he  did  not  always  willingly  co-ooerate ; 
and  therefore  you  will  rarely  meet  one  wno  does 
not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour  better  than  his 


own. 


*'  I  am  pleased  to  think,**  said  the  prince,  "  that 
my  Imth  has  given  me  at  least  one  advantage 
over  others,  by  enabling  me  to  determine  for  my- 
•eUl  I  have  here  the  world  before  me;  I  will  re- 
view it  at  leisure :  surely  happiness  is  somewhere 
to  be  found.** 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE   PRINCE   ASSOCIATES   WITH   TOUNO   MEN   OF 
SPIRIT   AND   GATETT. 

Rasselas  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin 
his  experiments  upon  life.  **  Youth,**  cried  he,  "is 
the  time  of  gladness :  I  will  Join  myself  to  the 
young  men,  whose  only  busmess  is  to  gratify 
their  desires,  and  whose  time  is  all  spent  in  a  suc- 
cession of  enjoyments.** 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted; 
but  a  few  days  brought  him  back  weary  and  dis- 
ffusted.  Their  mirth  was  i^ithout  images,  their 
laughter  ^vithout  motive ;  their  pleasures  were 
ffross  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  part ; 
tneir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mean  ;  they 
laughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  of 
power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed 
them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded  that  he  should 
never  be  happy  in  a  course  of  life  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  He  thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  reason- 
ble  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or 
cheerful  only  by  chance.  "  Happiness,**  said  he, 
**  must  be  something  solid  and  permanent,  with- 
out fear  and  without  uncertainty.** 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much 
of  his  regBLtd  by  their  tirankncss  and  courtesy,  that 
he  could  not  leave  them  without  warning  and  re- 
monstrance.   "My  friends,**  said  he,  "  I  have 
seriously  considered  our  manners  and  our  pros- 
pects, and  find  that  we  have  mistaken  our  own 
interest;  the  first  years  of  man  must  make  provi- 
■on  for  the  last  He  that  never  tliinks,  never  can 
be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  must  end  in  ignorance ; 
and  intemperance,  though  it  may  fire  the  spirits 
for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short  or  miserable. 
Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration, 
and  that  in  mature  age,  when  the  enchantments 
of  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight 
dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have  no  com- 
fiirts  but  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the  means 
of  doin^  good.    Let  us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to 
■top  is  m  our  power :  let  us  live  as  men  who  are 
some  time  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom  it  will  be 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  count  their  past 
yoRTi  by  follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  for- 
mer luxuriance  of  health  only  by  the  maladies 
which  riot  has  produced.** 
They  stared  awhile  in  silence  one  upon  ano- 


ther, and,  at  last,  diove  ham  away  by  a  gensnl 
chorus  of  continued  laughter. 

The  consciousness  mat  his  seotiinents  wen 
just,  and  his  intention  kind,  was  scarcely  sniS- 
dent  to  support  him  against  the  honor  of  derisicn. 
But  he  recovered  his  tranquillity,  and  puisoed  \m 
search. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE   PRINCE    FINDS   A   WDB   AMD    BAPPT  HAR. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  hi 
saw  a  spacious  building,  which  all  were,  by  tl« 
open  doors,  invited  to  enter ;  he  followed  tW 
stream  of  people,  and  found  it  a  ball  or  school  «f 
declamation,  in  which  professors  read  lectures  Is 
their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  ssgt 
raised  above  the  rest,  who  discouisea  with  greet 
energy  on  the  government  of  the  paseicHia.  flii 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pn* 
nunciation  clear,  and  his  diction  elegant  ua 
showed,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment,  asi 
variety  of  illustration,  that  hnman  nature  is  d^ 
graded  and  debased,  when  the  lower  facohitt 
predominate  over  the  higher :  that  when  &Rej^ 
the  parent  of  passion,  usurps  the  dominion  of  dw 
mind,  nothing  ensues  but  the  natural  efiect  d 
unlawful  government,  Derturbation,  and  coafii^ 
sion  ;  that  she  betrays  tnc  fortresses  of  the  intci> 
lect  to  rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to 
against  their  lawful  sovereign.  He  compared ; 
son  to  the  sun,  of  which  the  light  is  constant,] 
form,  and  lasting;  and  fancy  to  a  meteor,  cf 
bright,  but  transitory  lustre,  irregular  in  its  !■»> 
tion  and  delusive  in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepli 
given  from  time  to  time  for  the  conquest  of  pas- 
sion, and  displayed  the  hap^miess  of  those  who 
had  obtained  the  important  victory,  afler  which 
man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of 
hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  inflamed 
by  anxrer,  emasculated  by  tenderness,  or  depressed 
by  grief ;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the  tumolti 
or  privacies  of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  III 
course  through  the  calm  or  the  stormv  sky. 

He  enumerated  man v  examples  of'  heroes  o^ 
moveable  by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with 
indifiercnce  on  those  modes  or  accidents  to  whitk 
the  vulgar  give  the  names  of  ^ood  and  einL  Ht 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  prejudioei^ 
and  ann  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malioe 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience:  coo- 
cludinsr,  that  this  state  only  was  happineaa,  aad 
that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one's  power." 

Rasselas  listened  to  him  with  the  veneralioB 
due  to  the  instnictions  of  a  superior  being,  and, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  implored  tbt 
liberty  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdoox 
The  lecturer  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Rasedas 
put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand,  which  he  re> 
ccived  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wonder. 

"  I  have  found,**  said  the  prince,  at  his  reCnn 
to  Imlac,  "  a  man  who  can  teach  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  ;  who,  from  the  unshakea 
throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks  down  on  tbs 
scenes  of  life  changing  beneath  him.  He  speaka 
and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reasons,  and 
conviction  closes  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be 
my  future  guide :  I  will  leam  his  doctrines^  and 
imitate  his  life.** 
"  Be  not  too  hasty,**  said  Imlac,  **  to  tnist,  or  to 
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t  Bdinire,  the  teachers  of  morality:  they  discoane 

like  angeb,  but  they  live  like  men.'' 
"      Rasselas,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man 
"  could  reason  so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  co- 

>  ffBucy  of  his  own  arguments,  paid  his  vitdt  in  a 
■  WW  days,  and  was  denied  admission.    He  had 

BOW  learned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 

way  by  a  piece  ot  gold  to  the  inner  apartment, 

where  he  found  the  philosopher  in  a  room  half 

darkened,  with  his  eyes  misty,  and  his  face  pale. 

•  Sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  come  at  a  time  when 

>.  an  human  firiendship  is  useless:  what  I  suffer 

Mnnot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost  cannot  be 

^  anf^Ued.    My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 

''  W^ioee  tenderness  I  expected  all  the  comforts  of 

•  Vy  age,  died  last  night  of  a  fever.    My  views,  my 

•  purposes,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end :  I  am  now  a 

>  loiicly  hein^,  disunited  from  society.^' 

'■  **  Sir,"  said  the  prince,  "  mortality  is  an  event 
^  hf  which  a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised :  we 
I  know  that  death  is  always  near,  ana  it  should 
1  tfwfefore  always  be  expected." — "  Young  man," 
I  tBSwered  the  philosopher,  '*  you  speak  like  one 
i  tkftt  has  never  fult  tne  pangs  of  separation." 
f.  •*  Have  you  then  forgot  the  precepts,"  said  Rasse- 
i  ]My  "  wnich  you  so  powerlully  enforced  ?  Has 
t  Wiadom  no  strength  to  arm  the  heart  against  cala- 
I  BUty?  Consider  that  external  things  are  natu- 
t  nliy  variable,  but  truth  and  reason  arc  always 
I.  fSbit  same."  "  What  comfort,"  said  the  mourner, 
I  ^  can  truth  and  reason  aflbrd  me  7 — of  what  effect 
I  are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that  my  daughter 
1  will  not  be  restored  7" 

t      The  piince,  whose  humanity  would  not  sufier 

I  Iwn  to  msult  misery  with  reproof,  went  away, 

i  convinced  of  the  emptiness  oi  rhetorical  sounds, 

and  the  incfficacy  of  polished  periods  and  studied 

•  aantences. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

'  a   GLIMPSE   or  PASTORAL  LIFK. 

I  Hb  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry ;  and 
i^ttTing  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the 
tiawest  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  611ed  the  whole 
Icaontry  with  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolved 
'^to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  fe- 
^ficity,  which  public  life  could  not  afllbrd,  was  to 
Jbe  K>und  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whose 
■  age  and  virtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach 
any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils,  or  enduring 
fliem. 

Imlac  and  the  princess  agreed  to  accompany 
Ian ;  and,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  they 
began  their  ioumev.  Their  way  lay  through 
the  fields,  where  shepherds  tended  their  flocks, 
and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 
-  •  This,"  said  the  poet,  "  is  the  life  which  has 
been  often  celebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ; 
iK  us  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
bnrds'  tents,  and  know  whether  all  our  searches 
are  not  to  ternunate  in  pastoral  simplicity." 

The  proposal  pleased  them,  and,  thev  induced 
flie  shepherds,  by  small  presents  anc)  familiar 
floestions,  to  tell  the  opinion  of  their  own  state : 
Oiey  were  so  rude  and  ignorant,  so  little  able  to 
compare  the  good  with  the  evil  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  so  indistinct  in  their  narrativps  and 
descriptions,  that  very  little  could  be  learned 
fiiom  tnenL  But  it  was  evident  thai  their  hearts 
cankered  with  discontent;  that  they  con- 


sidered themselves  as  condemned  to  labour  for 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up  with  stupid 
malevolence  towards  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronounced  with  vehemence,  that 
she  would  never  sufier  these  envious  savages  to 
be  her  companions,  and  that  she  should  not  soon 
be  deedrous  of  seeing  any  more  specunens  of  rus- 
tic happiness ;  but  could  not  beheve  that  all  the 
accounts  of  primeval  pleasures  were  labulous, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  life  had  any  thing 
that  could  be  justly  preferred  to  the  plaod  gra^ 
tifications  of  nelds  and  woods.  She  hoped  that 
the  time  would  come,  when,  with  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  elegant  companions,  she  should  gather 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lambs  or  her  ow^n  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens 
reading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER 


THE   DANGER  OP  PROSPERITY. 

On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  joumey, 
till  the  heat  compelled  them  to  look  round  for 
sheltor.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thidt 
wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  where  the  shades  were 
darkest ;  the  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
ficially interwoven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  were 
raised  in  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
tonorl  along  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  its 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  small  basins,  and 
its  streams  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mur- 
murs. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood^  de- 
lighted with  such  unexpected  accommodations, 
and  entertained  each  other  with  conjecturing 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  rude 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art  for 
such  harmless  luxury. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dandrur  in 
the  grove;  and,  going  still  farther,  b<^era  a 
stately  palace  built  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  of  eastern  hospitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them 
hke  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilful  enough  in  appearances  soon  to 
discern  that  they  were  no  common  guests,  and 
spread  his  table  with  magnificence.  The  elo- 
quence of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and  the 
lofty  courtesy  of  the  princess  excited  his  respect 
When  they  oflfered  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
stay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unvrilUng  to 
dismiss  them  than  before.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  stop,  and  civility  grew  up  in  tone 
to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheer- 
ful, and  all  the  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the 
place,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hope  that  he 
should  find  here  what  he  was  seeking:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upon 
his  possessions,  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  **  My 
condition  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  are  delusive.  My  pros- 
perity puts  my  Ufe  in  danger;  the  Basaa  of 
Egypt  is  my   enemy,   incensed  only  bjr    nqr 
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wealth  and  popularity.  I  have  been  hitherto 
protected  against  him  by  the  princess  of  the 
country :  but,  as  the  favour  of  the  great  is  un- 
certain, I  know  not  how  soon  my  defenders 
may  be  persuaded  to  share  the  plunder  with  the 
Bassa.  I  have  sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
country,  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Then  will  my  enemies  not  in 
my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I 
have  planted." 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and 
depreiuiting  his  exile ;  and  the  princess  was  so 
much  disturbed  with  the  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her  apartment 
They  continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  hermit 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   HAPPINESS   OF  SOLITUDE.     THE   HERMIT'S 

HISTORY. 

They  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction 
of  the  peasants,  to  the  hermit's  cell :  it  was  a 
cavern  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadowed 
with  palm  trees;  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a 
gentle  uniform  murmur,  such  as  composed  the 
mind  to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
was  a38i8ted  by  the  wind  wliistling  among  the 
branches.  The  first  rude  essay  of  nature  had 
been  so  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that  the 
cave  contained  several  apartments  appropriated 
to  diflerent  uses,  and  often  afibrded  lodging  to 
travellers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  en- 
joy the  coolness  of  the  evening.  On  one  side 
lay  a  book  with  pens  and  paper,  on  the  other 
mechanical  instruments  of  various  kinds.  As 
they  approached  him  unregarded,  the  princess 
observed  that  he  had  not  Sie  countenance  of  a 
man  that  had  foimd  or  could  teach  the  way  to 
happiness. 

They  saluted  him  with  great  resptjct,  which 
he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
forms  of  courts.  "  My  children,"  said  ho,  "  if 
you  have  lost  your  way,  you  shall  be  willingly 
supplied  with  such  conveniences  for  the  night 
as  Uiis  cavern  will  aflbrd.  I  have  all  that  na- 
ture requires,  and  you  will  not  expect  dcUcacies 
in  a  hermit's  cell." 

They  thanked  hhn;  and,  entering,  were 
pleased  with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the 
place.  The  hermit  set  flesh  and  wine  before 
them,  though  he  fed  only  upon  fniits  and  wa- 
ter. His  discourse  was  cheerful  without  levity, 
and  pious  without  enthusiasm.  He  soon  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  guests,  and  the  princess  re- 
pented her  hasty  censure. 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus :  "  I  do  not  now 
wonder  that  your  reputation  is  so  far  extended : 
we  have  heard  at  Cairo  of  your  wisdom,  and 
came  hither  to  implore  your  direction  for  this 
young  man  and  maiden  in  the  choice  of  life J*^ 

"  To  him  that  Uves  well,"  answered  the  her- 
mit, "  every  form  of  life  is  good ;  nor  can  I 
fiive  any  other  rule  for  choice,  than  to  remove 
from  all  apparent  evil." 

"  He  will  most  certainly  remove  from  tnil," 
said  the  prince,  **  who  shall  devote  hims(;lf  to 
that  solitude  which  you  have  recommended  by 
your  example." 


**  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  yetn  m  a^ 
tude,"  said  the  hermit,  **  but  bave  no  dcarettit 
my  example  should  gain  any  imitalon.  la  mj 
youth  I  professed  arms,  ana  was  imiaed  by  i^ 
grees  to  the  highest  military  tank.  Iliavtl» 
versed  wide  countries  at  the  bead  of  my  tmp^ 
and  seen  many  battles  and  nege^  At  m, 
being  disgusted  by  the  prefeimenis  of  a  yQ«i|R 
officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vigour  was  hi|»> 
ning  to  decay,  1  resolved  to  close  my  ife  ii 
peace,  having  found  the  world  full  oC  aiia]«i,i»> 
cord,  and  misery.  I  had  once  eacaped  fiaaAt 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  abetter  of  fki » 
vem,  and  therefore  chose  it  for  my  final  nrnkaoL 
I  employed  artificers  to  form  it  into  cbaahai^ 
and  stored  it  vnth  all  that  I  was  likely  to  wmL 

<*  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rqani 
like  a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  his 
the  harbour,  being  detif^ted  with  the 
change  of  the  noise  and  bony  of  war  to  i 
and  repose.  When  the  pleasure  of  mn^ 
went  away,  I  employed  my  boun  m  tiaamn 
the  plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  wai  At 
minerals  which  I  collected  (rom  the  rocka  iM 
that  inquiry  is  now  grown  tastelewi  and  iriLiOBa 
I  have  been  for  some  time  unsettled  aad  iit 
tracted:  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a 
perplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanitiea  of 
tion,  which  hourly  prevail  upon  me, ' 
have  no  opportunities  of  relaxation  or 
I  am  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I 
not  secure  myself  from  vice  but  by 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  be^n  to 
I  was  rather  impelled  by  resentment  tfaaoliilf 
devotion  into  sohtude.  My  fancy  lioto  ia  naa 
of  folly;  and  I  lament  that  1  have  lost  so  bmI^ 
and  have  gained  so  httle.  In  sobtiide,  if  I » 
cape  the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want  Hmni 
the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.  I 
have  been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the  a^ 
vantages  of  society,  and  resohre  to  retan  irti 
the  world  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  soGlaiy  boi 
will  be  certainly  miserable,  but  notcerlulfi^ 
vout" 

They  heard  his  resolution  with  awpdi^  ht, 
after  a  short  pause,  otkred  to  oondoct  hm.  U 
Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  considerable  tieasmtiiW 
he  had  hid  among  the  rocks,  and  aoooBMMi 
them  to  the  city,  oii  which,  as  he  ■ppiuaflid  il, 
he  gazed  with  rapture. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


THE    HAPPINESS   OF  A    UFB    LED 

NATURK. 


▲CCOftBOW   It 


Rasselas  went  often  to  an  assembly  of  kHMji 
men,  who  met  at  stated  times  to  unbend  tksr 
minds  and  compare  their  opinions.  Thar  Mi* 
ners  were  somewhat  coarse,  but  their  ujufciM' 
tion  was  instructive,  and  their  dispotatioDS  aflri^ 
though  sometimes  too  violent,  and  oftoi  Ci^ 
tinned  till  neither  controvertist  remembered  iftf 
what  question  they  began.  Some  &ulti  «■• 
almost  general  among  them:  eveiy  one  wu 
desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  ereiy  oot  sii 
pleased  to  hear  the  genius  or  knowledjge  of  ■■•> 
tlier  depreciated. 

In  this  assembly  Rasselas  was  relatinf  bii  i** 
tcrview  with  the  hermit,  and  the  wowMr  aiii 
which  ho  heard  him  censure  a  counaof  OfevU 
he  had  so  deliberately  choMo,  and  so 
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Moiwed.  The  lentunents  of  the  hearers  were 
various.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of 
liis  choice  had  been  justly  punished  br  condom- 
nation  to  perpetual  perseverance.  One  of  the 
yvMingest  among  them,  with  great  vehemence, 
IMonounced  him  a  hypocrite,  ^me  talked  of  the 
light  of  society  to  the  labour  of  individuals,  and 
cmisidered  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Others  readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claims  of  the  public  were  satisfied,  and 
when  a  man  might  proj>erly  sequester  himself  to 
flwiew  his  life,  and  punfy  his  heart 

One,  who  appeared  more  afl^ted  with  the  nar- 
rative than  the  rest,  thought  it  Ukely,  that  the 
iMrmit  would,  in  a  few  years,  ^o  back  to  his  re- 

nand,  perhaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain,  or 
intercept  him,  return  once  more  from  his 
retreat  into  the  world.  "  For  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness," said  he,  **  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that 
the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to  efface  it  Of 
the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we  feel,  and  are 
ferced  to  confess,  the  misery ;  yet,  when  the  same 
state  is  again  at  a  distance,  imagination  paints  it 
■8  desirable.  But  the  time  will  surely  come,  when 
desire  will  no  longer  be  our  torment,  and  no  man 
abail  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault*' 

"This," said  a  philosopher,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  **is  the  present 
condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  already 
come,  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  their  own 
fruit  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inquire  after 
happiness,  which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within 
oar  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal 
•nd  unalterable  law  with  which  every  heart  is  ori- 
glinAlly  impressed  ;  which  is  not  written  on  it  by 
precept,  but  en^ven  by  destiny ;  not  instilled  by 
education,  but  mfused  at  our  nativity.  He  that 
fives  according  to  nature  will  suffer  nothing  from 
tiie  delusions  of  hope  or  importunities  of  desire ; 
he  win  receive  and  reject  with  equability  of  tem- 
per ;  and  act  or  sufier  as  the  reason  of  things  shall 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse 
themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ra- 
Hodnation.  Let  them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier 
means :  let  .them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest, 
and  the  hnnet  of  the  grove :  let  them  consider  the 
life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
instinct;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us,  therefore,  at  length,  cease  to  dispute,  and 
learn  to  live :  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of 
precepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
much  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  understand,  and 
carry  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  maxim. 
That  deviation  from  nature,  is  deviation  from 
bapmness." 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
jf  his  own  beneificence.  "  Sir,"  said  the  prince, 
with  great  modesty,  "as  I,  Uke  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest  at- 
tention has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  which  a  man  so 
ieamed  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let  me 
enly  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature.** 
**  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,**  said  the  philosopher,  **  I  can  deny  them 
no  information  which  my  studies  have  enabled 
me  to  aflS)rd.  To  live  according  to  nature,  is  to 
act  alwajTs  witn  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising 
from  the  rdations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  ef- 
fecti ;  to  concur  with  the  jijeat  and  unchangeable 
cebflme  of  universal  feliciQr;  to  co-operate  with 


the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things.*' 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  the 
sages  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he 
heard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  was 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated 
with  the  present  system. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

TUB    PRINCE   AND   HIS   SISTER    DIVIDE    BETWEEN 
THEM    THE   WORK   OF   OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas  returned  home  full  of  reflections, 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  happiness  he  found  the  learned  and  sim- 

Ele  equally  ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young, 
e  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  more  experiments,  and  farther  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Imlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  liim  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  ;^et  the  same  hope 
with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to  give 
some  reason  why,  though  he  had  been  hitherto 
frustrated,  he  mi^ht  succeed  at  last 

"We  have  hitherto,**  said  she,  "known  but 
little  of  the  world  ;  we  have  never  yet  been  either 
great  or  mean.  In  our  own  country,  though  we 
had  royalty,  we  had  no  power ;  and  in  this  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  domestic 
peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search,  lest  we 
should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  di- 
vide the  task  between  us :  you  shall  try  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  I  will 
range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps  com- 
mand and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless- 
ings, as  they  afibrd  the  most  opportunities  of 
doing  good :  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  can  give 
may  be  found  in  the  modest  habitations  of  middle 
fortune :  too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high 
for  penury  and  distress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRINCE   EXAMINES   THE   HAPPINESS   0>    HIGH 

STATIONS 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of 
the  Bassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whose 
curiosity  had  brought  him  from  distant  countries, 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers,  and  fre- 
quent conversation  with  the  Bassa  himself. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  man 
must  be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  all 
approached  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  obe- 
dience, and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  "  There  can  be  no 
pleasure,**  said  he,  "equal  to  that  of  feeling  at 
once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise 
administration.  Yet,  since,  by  the  law  of  subor- 
dination, this  sublime  delight  can  be  in  one  na- 
tion but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  poDuIar 
and  accessible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  only  to  fill 
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hifl  particQlcr  breast  ¥nth  incomnranicable  con- 
tent" 

These  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  he 
found  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  pre- 
sents and  civilities  gained  him  more  familiarity,  he 
found  that  almost  every  man  who  stood  high  in 
employment  hated  all  uie  rest,  and  was  hated  by 
them,  and  that  their  lives  were  a  continual  suc^ 
cession  of  plots  and  detections,  stratagems  and 
escapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  those 
who  surrounded  the  Bassa  were  sent  only  to 
watch  and  report  his  conduct :  every  tongue  was 
muttering  censure,  and  every  eye  was  scarcliing 
for  a  fault 

At  last  the  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
Bassa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

"  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  power  7"  said  Rasselas  to  his  sister :  "  is 
it  without  any  efficacy  to  good  ?  or,  is  the  subor- 
dinate degree  only  dangerous,  and  the  supreme 
safe  and  glorious?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only  nappy 
man  in  his  dominions?  or  is  the  Sultan  himself 
subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and  the  dread 
of  enemies?" 

In  a  short  tiine  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed. 
The  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  was  murdered 
by  the  Janizaries,  and  his  successor  had  other 
▼lews  and  different  favourites. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB  VEOrCBSS  PURSUBS  HER  INQVIRT  WITH 
MORS   DILIOBNCB   THAN  8UCCBS8. 

The  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  her- 
self into  many  nmilies :  for  there  are  few  doors 
through  whicn  liberaUty,  joined  with  good  hu- 
mour, cannot  find  its  way.    The  daughters  of 
many  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful ;  but  Neka- 
yab  nad  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Imlac  and  her  brother,  to  be  much 
pleioed  with  childish  levity  and  prattle  which  had 
no  meaning.    She  found  thdr  thoughts  narrow, 
their  wishes  low,  and  their  merriment  often  artifi- 
cial.   Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  preserved  pure,  but  were  imbittered  by 
petty  competitions  and  worthless  emulation.  They 
were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other; 
of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothing, 
and  from  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  away. 
Many  were  in  love  with  triflers  like  themselves, 
and  many  &ncied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in 
truth  they  were  only  idle.    Their  afiection  was 
not  fixed  on  sense  or  virtue,  and  therefore  seldom 
ended  but  in  vexation.    Their  grief,  however,  like 
their  joy,  was  transient;  eveiy  thing  floated  in 
their  nund  unconnected  with  the  past  or  future, 
so  that  one  desire  easily  gave  way  to  another,  as 
A  second  stone  cast  into  the  water  effiices  and 
confounds  the  circles  of  the  first 

With  these  ffirls  she  played  as  with  inoflensive 
animals,  and  found  them  proud  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purjMse  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  mbility  easily  persuaded  the  hearts 
that  were  swelling  with  sorrow  to  discharge  their 
secrets  in  her  ear;  and  those  whom  hope  flat- 
tered, or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted  her 
to  partake  their  pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met 
m  die  eyening  in  a  private  summer-hoiue  on  the 


banks  of  the  Nile,  and  related  to  eadi  citerte 
occurrences  of  the  day.  As  they  were  ■Biif 
together,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  am 
that  flowed  before  her.  ^  Answer,"  said  tkut, 
**  great  father  of  waters,  thou  that  roDest  tkf 
floods  througli  eighty  nations,  to  the  inyooaboas 
of  the  daughter  5C  thy  native  king:  tell  me  if 
thou  watcrcst,  through  all  thy  course,  a  aidls 
habitation  from  whicii  thou  dost  not  beu  mt 
murmurs  of  complaint?'* 

"  You  are  then,**  said  Rasselas,  **  not  mm 
successful  in  private  houses  than  I  have  beea  ia 
courts.**  *<  I  have,  since  the  last  partitioa  of 
our  provinces,**  said  the  princess,  **  enabled  mf- 
self  to  enter  familiarly  into  many  familiea,  "rnhm 
there  was  the  fairest  show  of  prosperiff  ad 
peace,  and  know  not  one  bouse  that  is  not  haaM> 
ed  by  some  fury  that  destroys  their  quiet. 

**  I  did  not  seek  esise  among  the  poor,  bcciiw 
I  concluded  that  there  it  could  not  be  IbiBii 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  I  had  aupposad  H 
Uve  in  affluence.  Poverty  has,  in  large  otioL 
very  diflercnt  appearances ;  it  is  often  oooceaM 
in  splendour,  and  often  in  extravagance,  fl  ii 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  eoe* 
ceal  their  indigence  from  the  rest :  they  supfMt 
themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  and  evay 
day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the  morrow. 

**  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  tfani^ 
frequent,  I  saw  with  less  pain,  because  I  ctmi 
relieve  it.  Yet  some  have  refused  my  boantia; 
more  ofiended  with  my  ouickness  to  detect  llMr 
wants,  than  pleased  witn  my  readiness  to  •» 
cour  them:  and  others,  whose  exigences  eii» 
pelled  them  to  admit  my  kindness,  have  nfvcr 
oeen  able  to  forgive  their  benefactress.  Maay^ 
however,  have  b«en  sincerely  gratefbl  wilboit 
the  ostentation  of  gratitude^  or  me  hope  of  ete 
favouTB." 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


PBIMCE88  CONTINUES 

PRIVATB    UFK. 

Nekatah,  perceiving  her  brother^  atttotioB 
fixed  proceeded  in  her  nanative. 

^  In  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not  povoty, 
there  is  commonly  discord :  if  a  kingdom  be,  as 
Imlac  tells  us,  a  great  fanuly,  a  family  hkewiss 
is  a  little  kingdom,  torn  with  factions  and  Of 
posed  to  revolutions.  An  unpractised  otMcncr 
expects  the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be 
constant  and  equal:  but  this  kindness  seldon 
continues  beyond  the  years  of  infancy:  ia  a 
short  time  tnc  children  become  rivals  to  thdr 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  repn>adM% 
and  gratitude  debased  by  envy. 

'*  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  conceit;  * 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteea 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  parent!^ 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  confidence 
in  the  father,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  bf 
degrees  the  house  is  filled  vrith  artmoes  asi 
feuds. 

**  The  opinions  of  children  and  parrate^  ef  tfe 
young  ana  the  old,  are  naturally  oppoote^  by 
the  contrary  efiects  of  hope  and  despondenoe^  a 
expectation  and  experience,  without  crime  cr 
folly  on  either  side.  The  colouis  of  Qfe  ia  jotlk 
ana  age  appear  difiecent,  ■«  the  6oe  of  aatanii 
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ming  and  winter.  And  how  can  children  credit 
tna  assertions  of  parents,  which  their  own  eyes 
•how  them  to  be  false  7 

**  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lires.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  gradual  progression ;  the  youth  ex- 
pects to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  regira  to  nches, 
mnd  the  youth  reverences  virtue.  The  old  man 
deifies  prudence :  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
magnanimitv  and  chance.  The  young  man.  who 
intends  no  iU,  believes  that  none  is  intended,  and 
therefore  acts  with  openness  and  candour:  but 
iua  father,  having  suffered  the  injuries  of  fraud, 
is  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  oflen  allured  to 
practise  it  Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  teme- 
rity of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
•crupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents  and  children, 
for  tiie  greatest  part,  live  on,  to  love  less  and 
lees :  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus  closely 
united  are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where 
•hall  we  look  for  tenderness  and  consolation  ?'* 

**  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  must  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  oi  acquaintance : 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  most  tender  of 
•H  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  eficcts  by 
natural  necessity." 

"  Domestic  oiscord,"  answered  she,  "  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
liunily  is  virtuous :  the  good  and  the  evil  cannot 
well  agree ;  and  the  evu  can  yet  less  agree  with 
one  another:  even  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to 
Taiiance,  when  their  virtues  are  of  different  kinds, 
and  tending  to  extremes.  In  general,  those 
parents  have  most  reverence  who  most  deserve 
It;  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

"  Many  other  evils  infest  private  Ufe.  Some 
•re  the  slaves  of  servants  whom  they  have 
trusted  with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  o^nd. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and 


«  What  then  is  to  be  done?"  said  RaimIm; 
**  the  more  we  inquire  the  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  most  Ukely  to  please  himaelf  tluit 
has  no  other  inclination  to  regard." 
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some  wrves 


perverse ;  and.  as  it  is  always  more  easy  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  oflen  make  many  miserable.** 

"  If  such  be  the  general  eflect  of  marriage," 
•aid  the  prince,  "  I  shall  for  the  future  thiiOc  it 
dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
anomer,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault." 

**  I  have  met,"  said  the  princess, ''  with  many 
who  live  single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found 
that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise  envy.  They 
dieam  away  their  time  without  friendship,  with- 
out fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  day,  for  which  they  havfi  no  use,  by  childish 
amusements  or  vicious  delights.  They  act  as 
beings  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known 
infenority,  that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour, 
•nd  their  tongues  with  censure.  They  are  peev- 
ieh  at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  the 
outlaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  their  business 
•nd  their  pleasure  to  distui  b  that  society  which 
debars  them  from  its  privileges.  To  live  with* 
out  feeling  or  exciting  sympathy,  to  be  fortunate 
without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  others,  or  afliicted 
without  tasting  the  balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  more 
jdoomy  than  solitude :  it  is  not  retreat,  but  ex- 
ooaon  from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many 
p^iDi^  bat  celibacy  has  no  pleasures."  | 


The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  Tbo 
prince,  having  considered  his  sister's  observation% 
told  her,  that  she  had  surveyed  life  with  prejudice, 
and  supposed  misery  where  she  did  not  find 
it  **  \  our  narrative,"  says  he,  "  throws  yet  • 
darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futuri^:  the 
predictions  of  Imlac  were  but  faint  sketches  of 
the  evils  painted  by  Nckayah.  I  have  been  lately 
convinced  that  quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  gran- 
deur, or  of  power :  that  her  presence  is  not  to  be 
bought  by  wealth,  or  enforced  by  conquest.  It 
is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  m  a  wider  com* 

f)a8s,  he  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposition 
irom  enmity,  or  miscarriage  from  chance :  who- 
ever has  many  to  please  or  to  govern  must  use 
the  ministry  of  many  agents,  some  of  whom  will 
be  wicked,  and  some  ignorant;  by  some  he  will 
be  misled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  grati- 
fies one,  he  will  offend  another ;  those  that  are 
not  favoured  will  think  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the 
greater  number  will  be  always  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  tne  princess.  "  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  ahraya 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  repress." 
*' Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  *'will  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just  and 
vigilant  administration  of  public  affiiirs.  None, 
however  attentive,  can  always  discover  that  merit 
which  indigence  or  faction  may  happen  to  ob- 
scure ;  and  none,  however  powerful,  can  alwaya 
reward  it  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferior  desert  ad- 
vanced above  him  will  naturally  impute  that  pre- 
ference to  partiality  or  caprice ;  and,  indeea,  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  man,  however 
magnanimous  by  nature,  or  exalted  by  condition, 
wilfbe  able  to  persist  for  ever  in  fixed  and  inex- 
orable justice  of  distribution :  he  will  sometimes 
indulge  his  own  affections,  and  sometimes  those 
of  his  favourites :  he  will  permit  some  to  please 
him  who  can  never  serve  nim :  he  will  discover 
in  those  whom  he  loves  qualities  which  in  reaUtj 
they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those  from  whom  he 
receives  pleasure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to 
give  it  Thus  will  recommendations  sometime* 
prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  bj 
the  more  destructive  bribery  of  flattery  and  ser- 
vility. 

**  He  that  hath  much  to  do  will  do  something 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should 
always  act  rightly,  yet  wnen  such  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure  and 
obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good,  some- 
times, by  mistake. 

*<The  highest  stations  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  be  the  abodes  of  happiness,  which  I  would 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  from  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscuri^.  For  what  can  hinder  the  satisfaction, 
or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whose  abili- 
ties are  adequate  to  his  employments,  who 
with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  cucuit  of  hit  ' 
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ence,  who  chooses  by  his  own  knowledge  all 
whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are  tempted  to 
deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?  Surely  he  has  nothing 
to  do  but'to  love  and  to  be  lov^,  to  be  virtuous 
and  to  be  happy." 

"Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  pro- 
cured by  perfect  goodness,"  said  Nekayah,  "  this 
world  will  never  afford  an  opportunity  of  deciding. 
But  this,  at  least,  may  be  maintained,  that  we  oo 
not  always  find  viable  happiness  in  proportion  to 
visible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almost  all  political 
evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  and  good: 
they  are  confounded  in  the  misery  of  a  famine, 
ana  not  much  distinguished  in  the  fury  of  a  fac- 
tion ;  they  sink  together  in  a  tempest,  and  are 
driven  together  from  their  country  by  invaders. 
All  that  virtue  can  aflbrd  is  quietness  of  con- 
science, and  a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier  state : 
this  may  enable  us  to  endure  calamity  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  remember  that  patience  must  suppose 
pain." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RASSELAS    AND   NEKATAH   CONTINUE    THEIR 
CONVERSATION. 

"  Dear  princess,"  said  Rasselas,  "you  fall  into 
the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  declamation, 
by  producing  in  a  familiar  disquisition,  examples 
01  national  calamities,  and  scenes  of  extensive 
misery,  which  arc  found  in  books  rather  than  in 
the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  horrid,  are  or- 
dained to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which 
we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure  life  by  misrepresenta- 
tions. I  cannot  bear  tliat  querulous  eloquence 
which  threatens  every  city  with  a  siege  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  famine  attend  on  eveiy 
flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends  pestilence  on  the 
wing  of  every  blast  tliat  issues  from  the  south. 

"On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is  vain  : 
when  they  nappen,  they  must  be  endured.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress 
are  more  dreaded  than  felt ;  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  flourish  in  youth,  and  wither  in  age, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than  domes- 
tic evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions, whether  their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel, 
whether  the  armies  of  their  country  pursue  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While  courts  are 
disturbed  with  intestine  competitions,  and  ambas- 
sadors are  negotiating  in  foreign  countries,  the 
smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman 
drives  his  plough  forward ;  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  required  and  obtained,  and  the  successive 
business  of  the  seasons  continues  to  make  its 
wonted  revolutions. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  snaU  nappen, 
will  laugh  at  human  speculation.  We  \*'ill  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements, 
or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  consider  what  beings  Uke  us  may  perform  j 
each  labouring  for  his  own  happiness,  by  pro- 
moting within  his  circle,  however  narrow,  the 
happiness  of  othere. 

"Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  nature  ; 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  companions 
of  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  oe  per- 
suaded but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
happiness.!* 


"I  know  not,**  said  the  pnocesB,  ^'wbethv 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  innunMnUi 
modes  of  human  misery.  ^Vhen  I  see  aiMi  reckat 
the  various  forms  of  connubial  ii^ebcity ,  the  una- 
pected  causes  of  lasting  discord,  the  cuvenitics  ^ 
temper,  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the  rak  coi> 
sions  of  contrary  deare  where  both  are  utpsi  hj 
violent  impulses,  the  obstinate  contest  of  doafrw- 
ing  virtues  where  both  are  supported  bv  coo* 
sciousness  of  good  intention,  I  am  sometimes^ 
posed  to  think,  with  the  severer  casuists  of  laa^t 
nations,  tliat  marriage  is  rather  permitted  this 
approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the  insUgatunif 
a  passion  too  much  iaduU^ed,  entangle  themseifet 
with  indissoluble  compacts.^'  • 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Rasselas,  "thit 
you  have,  even  now,  represented  cebbacy  as  les 
nappy  than  marriage.  Both  conditions  raav  be 
bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worst.  Thus  it{ap> 
pens  when  wrong  opinions  are  entertained,  tkl 
they  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the 
mind  open  to  truth." 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  answered  the  princcM, 
"  to  hear  that  imputed  to  falsehood,  which  is  ik 
consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  nund,  as  to 
the  eye,  it  is  dithcult  to  compare  with  exactoesi 
objects  vast  in  their  extent,  and  various  in  tbdr 
parts.  Where  we  see  or  conceive  the  wWe  at 
once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminatJons,  and  de- 
cide the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of  whid 
neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any  human  bdng  ia 
its  full  compass  and  magnitude,  and  multij^tjof 
complication,  where  is  the  wonder,  that,  p^pa^ 
of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  aftxtd^ 
one  and  the  other,  as  either  presses  on  my  b»> 
mory  or  fancy  ?  We  differ  from  oursdve«  fxA 
as  we  differ  from  each  other,  when  wc  m 
only  part  of  the  question,  as  in  the  multifkrinc 
relations  of  politics  and  morahty  ;  but  when  ve 
perceive  the  whole  at  once,  as  ia  numerical  cooh 
putations,  all  agree  in  one  judgment,  and  oom 
ever  varies  in  his  opinion." 

"Let  us  not  add,"  said  tlie  prince,  "lotk 
other  evils  of  life  the  bitterness  of  controveny, 
nor  endeavour  to  vie  with  each  other  in  subdein 
of  argument.  W^e  are  employed  in  a  seardi  cf 
which  both  are  equally  to  enjoy  the  success,  or 
suffer  by  the  miscarriage.  It  is  therdbre  fit  tbil 
we  assist  each  other.  You  surelv  conclude  iM 
hastily  from  the  infeUcity  of  marnaee  against  iti 
institution;  vnU.  not  the  misery  of  we  provs 
equally  that  life  cannot  be  the'gifl  of  heavta? 
The  world  must  be  peopled  by  marriage,  or  peo- 
pled without  it." 

"  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,"  returned 
Nekayah,  "is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  be 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  seoen* 
tion  should  omit  to  leave  successors  b^iLaatbeoi: 
we  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world,  bat  &i 
ourselves." 


CHAPTER  XXIV- 

THE   DEBATE   ON    MARRIAGE    CONTUnTEBL 

"The  good  of  the  whole,"  said  Rasselas,  *ii 
the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  ou* 
riage  be  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  erideotlf 
best  for  individuals  ;  or  a  permanent  and  nece»> 
sary  duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  soae 
must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  convenieoc* 
of  others.    In  the  estimate  which  yoa  have  nude 
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of  the  two  states,  it  appears  that  the  incommodi- 
ties  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  neces- 
•ai^  and  certain,  but  those  of  the  conjugal  state 
accidental  and  avoidable.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself  that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
make  marriage  happ^.  The  general  folly  of  man- 
kind is  the  cause  ot  general  complaint  What 
can  be  expected  but  disappointment  and  repent- 
ance from  a  choice  made  in  the  immaturity  of 
jouth,  in  the  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment, 
without  foresight,  without  inquiry  after  conformity 
of  opinions,  similarity  of  manners,  rectitude  of 
judgment,  or  purity  of  sentiment  ? 

"  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artihce,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  httle  to  divert  attention,  or  diversify 
thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  that  they  shall 
be  happy  together.  They  marry,  and  discover 
what  nothing  but  voluntary'  blindness  before  had 
concealed  ;  they  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and 
charge  nature  with  cnielty. 

"  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds  like- 
wise the  rivalry  of  parents  ana  children :  the  son 
IS  eager  to  enjoy  the  world  before  the  father  is 
willing  to  forsake  it,  and  tliere  is  hardly  room  at 
once  for  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins 
to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to 
fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  otiier. 

"Surely,  all  those  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
deliberation  and  delay  which  prudence  prescribes 
to  irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  enough  sup- 
ported without  the  helpof  a  partner.  Longer  time 
will  increase  experience,  and  wider  views  will  allow 
better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  selection :  one 
advantage  at  least  will  be  certain ;  the  parents 
will  be  visibly  older  tlian  their  children." 

"  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Nekayah, 
"  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  he 
known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  1  have  been 
told  that  late  marriages  are  not  eminently  happy. 
This  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  neglected; 
and  I  have  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  ac- 
curacy of  remark  and  comprehensiveness  of  know- 
ledge made  their  suffiages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  and  woman  to  suspend  their  fate 
upon  each  other  at  a  time  when  opinions  are  fixed 
and  habits  are  established,  when  friendships  have 
been  contracted  on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been 
planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en- 
joyed the  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travelUng 
through  the  world  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  it  will  not  often  happen  that  either  will  quit 
the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing.  When 
the  desultory  levity  of  youth  has  settled  into  regu- 
larity, it  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to 
yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And 
even  though  mutual  est  rem  produces  mutual  de- 
sire to  please,  time  itself,  as  it  modifies  unchange- 
ably the  external  mien,  determines  likewise  the 
direction  of  tlie  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long  customs  are  not 
easily  broken ;  he  that  attempts  to  change  the 
course  of  his  own  life  very  often  labours  in  vain, 
and  how  shall  we  do  that  for  others  which  we  are 
seldom  able  to  do  for  ourselves  7" 


"But  surely,"  mterposed  the  prince,  <<y(m sup- 
pose the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected. Whenever  I  shall  seek  a  wde,  it  shall  be 
my  first  question,  whether  she  be  wilhng  to  be  led 
by  reason  ?" 

"Thus  it  is,"  said  Nekayah, "  that  philosophers 
are  deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  familiar  dis- 
putes which  reason  can  never  decide ;  questions 
that  elude  investigation,  and  make  logic  ridicu- 
lous ;  cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and 
where  little  can  be  said.  Consider  the  state  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great, 
with  all  the  reasons  of  action  present  to  their 
minds.  W>etched  would  be  the  pair,  above  all 
names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be  doomed 
to  adjust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all  the  minute 
details  of  a  domestic  day. 

"  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age  will 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  the  diminution  of  this  advantage, 
they  will  be  Hkely  to  leave  them,  i^orant  and 
helpless,  to  a  guardian^s  mercy :  or  il  that  should 
not  happen,  mey  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  before  they  see  those  whom  they  love  best 
either  wise  or  great 

"  From  their  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  with- 
out an  equivalent,  the  joys  of  early  love,  and  the 
convenience  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant,  and 
minds  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  by  long  co- 
habitation, as  soft  bodies,  by  continual  attntioUi 
conform  their  surfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  behevc  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
marry  late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children, 
and  those  who  marry  early  with  their  partners," 

"  The  union  of  these  two  aficctions  "  said  Kas- 
selas,  "  would  produce  all  that  coula  be  wished. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might 
unite  them ;  a  time  neither  too  early  for  the  la- 
ther nor  too  late  for  the  husband." 

"  Every  hour,"  answered  the  princess,  "  con- 
firms my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  position  so  of- 
ten uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That  Nature 
sets  her  gifts  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left* 
Those  conditions  which  flatter  hope  and  attract  de- 
sire are  so  constituted,  that  as  we  approach  one  we 
recede  from  anotlier.  There  are  goods  so  opposed 
that  we  carmot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pru- 
dence, may  pass  between  them  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  reach  cither.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long  consideration :  he  does  nothing  who  endea- 
vours to  do  more  than  is  allowed  to  humanity. 
Flatter  not  yourself  vritli  contrarieties  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your 
choice,  and  be  content  No  man  can  taste  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  while  he  is  delighting  his  scent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  spring :  no  man  can  at 
the  same  time  fill  his  cup  from  the  source  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IMLAC     ENTERS,   AND     CHANGES 
CONVERSATION. 


THE 


Here  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them. 
"  Imlac,"  said  Rasselas,  "  I  have  been  taking  from 
the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private  life, 
and  am  almost  discouraged  from  further  search." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  wliile  you 
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«rt  milring  the  chaioe  of  life,  yoa  n^ect  to  Ihre. 
Tov  wmcwr  about  a  ibgle  city,  whidi,  howerer 
laige  and  direnified,  can  now  afibrd  few  novel- 
tiea,  and  forget  that  you  are  in  a  country  famous 
among  the  earliest  monarchiefl  for  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  country  where  the 
adences  first  dawned  that  illuminate  the  world, 
and  beyond  which  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of 
dril  society  or  domestic  life. 

"  The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them 
roonaments  of  industry  and  power  before  which 
aD  European  magnificence  is  confessed  to  fade 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
schools  of  modem  builders,  and  from  the  won- 
ders which  time  has  spared,  we  may  conjecture, 
thou^  uncertainly,  what  it  has  destroyed!" 

**  My  curiosity,"  said  Rasselas,  **  does  not  very 
itrongfy  lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone,  or 
mounds  of  earth;  my  business  is  with  man.  I  came 
hither  not  to  measure  fragments  of  temples,  or 
trace  choked  amieductf^,  but  to  look  upon  the 
various  scenes  or  the  present  world." 

"  The  things  that  are  now  before  us,"  said  the 

E'ncess,  **  require  attention,  and  deserve  it  What 
ve  I  to  do  with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of 
ancient  tiroes — with  times  which  never  can  re:- 
tom,  and  heroes,  whose  form  of  life  was  different 
from  all  that  the  present  condition  of  mankind 
requires  or  allows  *" 

"  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet,  "  we 
must  know  its  effects;  to  see  men,  we  must  see 
their  works,  that  we  may  learn  what  reason  has 
dictated,  or  passion  has  incited,  and  find  what  are 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  action.  To  judge 
rightly  of  the  present,  we  must  oppose  it  to  the 
past ;  for  all  judgment  is  coniparative,  and  of  the 
tbtuie  nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  mind  is  much  employed  upon  the  present:  re- 
collection and  anticipation  nil  up  almost  all  our 
moments.  Our  passions  are  joy  and  grief,  love 
and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of*  joy  and  grief,  the 
past  is  the  object ;  and  the  future,  of  hope  and 
rear:  even  love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for 
the  cause  must  have  been  before  the  effect. 

**  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  former;  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  were  the  sources  of  the  good  that  we  en- 
joy, or  the  evils  that  we  sufier.  If  we  act  only 
lor  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is 
not  prudent:  if  we  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
others,  it  is  not  just.  Ignorance,  when  it  is  vo- 
lontaiy.  is  criminal:  and  he  may  propeHy  be 
charged  with  evil  who  refused  to  learn  how  he 
raigfatprevent  it 

"  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
ful as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  the 
homan  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason, 
the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vidssi- 
tiides  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  the 
light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinc- 
tion and  resuscitation  of  arts,  ana  the  revolu- 
lutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of 
battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business 
of  princes,  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  oe  neglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  l^ve  understandings  to  cultivate. 

<<  Example  is  alwavs  more  efficadous  than  pre- 
cept A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter 
must  copy  pictures.  In  this,  contemplative  life 
has  the  advantage :  great  actions  are  seldom  seen, 
but  the  labours  or  art  are  always  at  hand  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  has  been 
aUe  to  perform. 


''When  the  eye,  or  the 
with  any  rnioommon  woik,  tbe 
an  active  mind  is  to  tbe  meane  by 
performed.  Here  begins  the  true 
contemplation;  we  enlarse 
by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some  iit  loH 
to  mankind,  or  leam  wh&t  is  leae  peifeetly  kBMra 
in  our  own  country.  At  least  we  oooipaic  0m 
own  with  former  times,  and  either  rejcieeatsv 
improvements,  or,  what  is  the  first  moliQii  tmnrii 
good,  discover  our  defects." 

**  I  am  willing,"  said  the  priooe,  "  to  set  d 
that  can  deserve  my  search.^ — "■  And  I,"  mii 
the  princess,  "  shall  rejoice  to  leam  aometkiif  «f 
the  manners  of  antiqwty." 

'*  The  most  .pompous  moooment  of  Egrsda 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  botky  wonsif 
manual  industry,"  said  Imlac,  ''are  tibe  pfi^ 
mids :  fabrics  raised  before  the  tone  of  hiitaiv, 
and  of  which  the  earliest  narratrres  aftid  ■ 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these  the  greatol 
is  still  standing,  very  Uttle  injured  by  time." 

"  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,"  said  Nekavik: 
"  I  have  often  heard  of  the  pyFunida,  and  sM 
not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within  mod  withoi^ 
with  my  own  eyes." 


CHAPTER    XXXf 


THET  VISIT    THS    FniAMIDS. 


The  resolution  bein^  thus  taken,  they  m(  otf 
the  next  day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  cann^ 
being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  pyramids  ll 
thdr  curiosity  was  fully  satisSed.  llieytiafil- 
led  gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing  remaifc- 
able,  stopped  from  time  to  time  and  convent 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  ot>9erved  the  vaiiov 
appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of 
wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  ther 
were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  aad 
I  the  height  of  the  top.     Imlac  explained  to  then 
the  principles  upon  which  the  pyramidal  (bna 
was  chosen  for  a  fabric  intended  to  co-extend  iti 
duration  with  that  of  the  world  r  he  showed  tiat 
its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  such  stabdity,  « 
defeated  all  the  common  attacks  of  the  demeoti^ 
and  could  scarcely  be  overthrown  by  earthquakes 
themselves,  the  least  resistible  of  natural  violooa 
A  concussion  that  should   shatter  the  pyraoad 
would  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  contmnL 
They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  its  foot     Next  day  they  piepand 
to  enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  haying  J^ed 
the  common  guides,  climbed  up  to  the  first  pts* 
sage ;  when  the  favourite  of  the  princess,  looi^ 
into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and  trembled. "  Peko- 
ah,"  said  the  princess,  "  of  what  art  thou  afraid  T 
"  Of  the  narrow  entrance,"  answered  the  lady, 
'*  and  of  the  dreadful  gloom.     I  dare  not  enters 
place  which  must  surely  be  inhabited  bv  unquiet 
souls.    The  original  possessors  of  these  dreadU 
vaults  will  start  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  abut 
us  in  for  ever."    She  spoke,  and  threw  her  ariM 
round  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 
"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,"  said  tfce 

Srince,  "  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
anger  from  the  dead ;  he  that  is  once  buried  wifl 
be  seen  no  more." 
*'  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  roore^**  nid  !■> 
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lae, "  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain  affainat 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
•re  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which, 
perhaps,  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif- 
niaed,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth: 
those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not 
bave  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single 
cavillers  can  very  httle  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues 
confess  it  by  their  fears. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrors  to 
those  which  have  already  seized  upon  Pekuah. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  spectres  should 
liaunt  the  pyramid  more  than  otner  places,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  nurt  inno- 
cence and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  violation 
of  their  pnvileges;  we  can  take  nothing  from 
them;  how  then  can  we  ofiend  them?'' 

**  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  will 
always  so  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  follow  you. 
Rememoer  that  you  are  the  companion  of  the 
princess  of  Abissinia." 

'*  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
■hould  die,**  returned  the  lady,  **  let  her  command 
some  death  less  dreadful  than  inclosure  in  this 
horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  disobey  you ; 
I  must  go  if  you  conmiand  me ;  but,  if  I  once 
enter,  I  never  shall  come  back.** 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her, 
told  her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  tent  till  their 
return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful  a 
purpose  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of  the 
pjrramids.  "  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage," 
said  Nekayah,  *^  I  must  not  learn  cowardice :  nor 
leave  at  last  undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to 
do." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TRET   ENTER   THE    PTKAMID. 

Pbeitah  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest 
entered  the  pyramid;  they  passed  through  the 
^Ueries,  surveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  exa- 
mined the  chest  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reposited.  They  then 
sat  down  in  one  of  the  roost  spacious  chambers  to 
rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

"We  have  now,"  said  Imlac,  "gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  woik  of 
man,  except  the  wall  of  China. 

"  Of  the  wall,  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the  mo- 
tiTe.  It  secured  a  wcaltoy  and  timorous  nation 
from  the  incnrdons  of  barbarians,  whose  unskil- 
fulness  m  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  industry,  and 
wno  from  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vultures  descend 
upon  domestic  fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fierceness 
made  the  wall  necessary,  and  their  ignorance 
made  it  efficacious. 

**  But  for  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the 
work.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves 
that  it  could  afibrd  no  retreat  from  enemies,  and 
treasures  might  have  been  reposited  at  &r  less 
ezpenso  with  equal  security.    It  seems  to  have 


been  erected  only  in  compliance  with  that  Imwer 
of  imagination  which  preys  incessantly  upon  me, 
and  must  be  always  appeased  by  some  employ- 
ment Those  who  have  already  all  that  they  can 
enjoy,  must  enlarge  their  desires.  He  that  has 
built  for  use  till  use  is  supplied,  must  begin  to 
build  for  vani^,  and  extend  his  plan  to  the  utmost 
power  of  human  performance,  that  he  may  not  be 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 

"I  consider  this  mighty  structure  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  insufficiency  of  human  enjoyments. 
A  king,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  imajginanr  wants, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  of  a  pyra- 
mid, the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastelessness  of 
pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediousness  of  declin* 
ing  life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without 
end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon 
another.  Whoever  thou  art,  that,  not  content 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imaginest  happiness 
in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamest  that  command 
or  nchcs  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novel^  with 
perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramids,  and 
confess  thy  folly !" 


CHAPTER  XXXra. 

THE  PRINCESS  MEETS   WITH   AN  UNEXPBCTE|> 
MISFORTUNE. 

Thet  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavi^ 
at  which  they  had  entered :  and  the  princess  pre- 

f>ared  for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  dark 
abyrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the  difierent 
impressions  which  the  varieties  of  tlie  way  had 
made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came  to  their 
train,  they  found  every  one  silent  and  dejected : 
the  men  discovered  shame  and  fear  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  women  were  weeping  in  their' 
tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.  "You  had 
scarcely  entered  into  the  pyramid,"  said  one  of 
the  attendants,  "  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them,  and  too 
slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  search  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along 
before  them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish 
horsemen  put  them  to  flight :  but  they  seized  the 
lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away :  the  Turks  are  now  pursuing  tliem  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rasselas,  in  tiie  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  servants  to  follow  him,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his  sabre  in 
nis  nand.  "  sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  what  can  you  hope 
from  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are  mountod 
on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  retreat ;  we  have 
only  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present 
station  we  may  lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope 
to  regain  Pekuah.^' 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice ; 
but  Inailac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  the 
Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their  misfortune,  for, 
perhaps,  they  would  have  killed  theur  captives  n^ 
ther  than  bave  resigned  theuL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THIT  RETURN    TO   CAIRO   WITHOUT   PEKUAH. 

There  was  notliing  to  be  hoped  from  longer 
■tay.  They  returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  their 
cariosity,  censuring  the  neghgence  of  the  govern- 
ment, lamenting  their  own  rashness,  which  had 
neglected  to  procure  a  guard,  imagining  many  ex- 
iients  by  which  the  loss  of  Pekuah  might  have 

m  prevented,  and  resolving  to  do  something 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find  any  thing 
proper  to  be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her 
that  all  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah 
had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a 
long  time,  and  might  reasonably  expect  a  change 
€^  fortune.  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befall  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  would  find  another  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer ;  and  they 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  much 
grieved  in  their  hearts  that  the  favourite  was  lost 

Next  day  the  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a 
memorial  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
a  petition  for  redress.  The  Bassa  Uircatened  to 
punish  the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to  catch 
them ;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or  descrip- 
tion be  given  by  wliich  he  might  direct  the  pursuit. 

It  soon  appeared  that  notliing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  Governors  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  can  punish,  and 
more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  them- 
selves at  ease  by  indiscriminate  negligence,  and 
presently  forget  the  request  when  they  lose  sight 
of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  haunts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular  correspondence  with 
their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook  the  reco- 
very of  Pekuah.  Of  these,  some  were  furnished 
with  money  for  their  ioumcy,  and  came  back  no 
more ;  some  were  liberally  paid  for  accounts 
which  a  few  days  discovered  to  be  false.  But  the 
princess  would  not  suffer  any  means,  however 
improbable,  to  be  left  untried.  While  she  was 
domg  something,  she  kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one 
expedient  failed,  another  was  suggested ;  when 
one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful,  another 
was  despatched  to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  the  hopes  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew  more 
languid ;  and  the  princess,  wlien  she  saw  nothing 
more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconsolable  in  hope- 
less ddection.  A  thousand  times  she  reproached 
herself  with  the  easy  compliance  by  wWh  she 
permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  behind  her.  "  Had 
not  my  fondness,"  said  she,  "lessened  my  au- 
thority^ Pekuah  had  not  dared  to  talk  of  her  ter- 
rors. She  ought  to  have  feared  me  more  than 
spectres.  A  severe  look  would  have  overpowered 
her ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have  com- 
pelled obedience.  Why  did  foolish  indulgence 
prevail  upon  me  ?  why  did  I  not  speak,  and  refuse 
to  hear  ?" 

"  Great  princess,"  said  Imlac,  "  do  not  re- 
proach yourself  for  your  virtue,  or  consider  that 
as  blameable  by  whicli  evil  has  accidentally  been 
caused.  Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of  Pe- 
kuah was  generous  and  kind.   When  we  act  ac- 


cording to  our  doty,  we  commit  the  evcat  la  b 
by  whose  laws  our  actioos  are  goTcmed,  aadvW 
will  suffer  none  to  be  finailj  ponisbed  tar  obe4^ 
ence.  When,  in  prospect  of  some  eood,  wfaetkr 
natural  or  moral,  we  break  the  rt3es  preacribej 
us,  we  withdraw  from  the  directioa  of  nperiar 
Hasdom,  and  take  all  consequences  npoa  oaik 
selves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  ''"MiF^nw 
of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may  vtssxn  to 
do  wrong  in  order  to  do  ri^t.  When  we  pnse 
our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  alwaji  enh 
sole  our  nuscarriage  by  the  hope  of  fiitiire  reco» 
pense.  When  we  consult  only  our  own  poliejr, 
and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to  ^ood,  br 
overleaping  the  settled  boundaries  of  nght  vA 
wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by  soooees,  be> 
cause  we  cannot  escape  the  conscicHisnesB  of  o« 
fault ;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  disappointmeot  ii 
irremediably  imbittered.  How  comfoftleas  ii  ibe 
sorrow  of  him  who  feels  at  once  the  pai^  of 
guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity  whidi  gat 
has  brought  upon  him ! 

*^  Consider,  princess,  what  would  have  beet 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  estTttki 
to  accompany  you,  and,  being  compelled  to  Hijr 
in  the  tents,  had  been  earned  away;  or  hov 
would  you  have  home  the  thought  i  yoa  bud 
forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died  be* 
fore  you  in  agonies  of  terror." 

"Had  either  happened,"  said  Nekayah,  "I 
could  not  have  endured  life  till  now ;  I  shodd 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  remai- 
brance  of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  vnj 
in  abhorrence  of  myself." 

*'  This,  at  least,"  said  Imlac,  '*is  the  pnHBt 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct,  that  no  uoliia^oHh 
sequence  can  oblige  us  to  repent  iL" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   PRINCESS   LANGUISHES    POa    WANT  Of 
PEKUAH. 

Nekatah,  being  thus  reconciled  to  baidC 
found  that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that  which 
is  accompanied  with  consciousness  of  wrong.  Sbe 
was,  from  that  time,  delivered  from  the  nolcocc 
of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk  into  sileot  pea* 
sivcness  and  gloomy  tranquillity.  She  sat  mm 
morning  to  cvcnmg  recollecting  all  that  had  ben 
done  or  said  by  Her  Pekuah,  treasured  npatb 
care  every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  had  sat  sa  a^ 
cidental  value,  and  which  might  recall  to  iBBd 
any  little  incident  or  careless  conversation.  TV 
sentiments  of  her  whom  she  now  expected  to  see 
no  more,  were  treasured  in  her  memory  as  rda 
of  life,  and  she  deliberated  to  no  other  end  (bia 
to  conjecture  on  any  occasion  what  woold  bave 
been  the  opinion  and  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women  by  whom  she  was  attended  laew 
notliing  of  her  real  condition,  aind  therefore  ibe 
could  not  talk  to  them  but  with  caution  and  it- 
serva  She  began  to  remit  her  cmiosity,  haTM 
no  great  desire  to  collect  notions  which'  sbe  bn 
no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  end* 
voured  first  to  comfort  and  aflerwaids  to  <b«at 
her ;  he  hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seeaieii  tc 
listen,  but  did  not  hear  them  ;  and  procured  mu- 
ters  to  instruct  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lectara, 
when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again  to  be 
repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  plesnve, 
and  her  ambition  of  excellence.    And  lieriiBi^ 
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tiiCHigh  forced  into  short  excursions,  always  re- 
curred to  the  image  of  her  friend. 

Imlac  was  every  morning  earnestly  enjoined  to 
renew  his  inquiries,  and  was  asked  every  night 
whether  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pekuah ;  till,  not 
being  able  to  return  the  princess  the  answer  that 
she  desired,  he  was  less  and  less  willing  to  come 
into  her  presence.  She  obser\'ed  his  backward- 
ness, and  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  "  You 
are  not,"  said  she,  "  to  confound  impatience  with 
resentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  you  with 
negligence,  because  I  repine  at  your  unsuccess- 
folness.  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence. 
I  know  that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleasing,  and 
that  all  naturally  avoicl  the  contagion  of  misery. 
To  hear  rx)mpraints  is  wearisome,  alike  to  the 
wretched  and  the  happy  ;  for  who  would  cloud, 
by  adventitious  grief,  tJic  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  allows  us  ?  or  who,  that  is  struggling 
under  his  own  evils,  will  add  to  them  the  miseries 
of  another  7 

**  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my 
•earch  after  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its  flat- 
teries and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
without  any  other  care  tlian  to  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant 
■uccession  of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a 
niind  purified  from  eartlily  desires,  I  shall  enter 
into  that  state,  to  whicli  all  arc  hastening,  and 
in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  tlie  friendship  of 
Pekuah." 

"Do  not  entangle  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "by 
irrevocable  determinations,  nor  increase  the  bur- 
den of  life  by  a  voluntary  accumulation  of  misery ; 
the  weariness  of  retirement  will  continue  or  m- 
crease  when  the  loss  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten.  That 
jou  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleasure  is  no 
very  ^ood  reason  for  rejection  of  the  rest" 

"  Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
princess,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has  little  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happi- 
ness. We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satis- 
faction this  world  can  afford  must  arise  from  the 
conjunction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness: 
wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  know- 
ledge nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated :  they 
roust  therefore  be  imparted  toothers,  and  to  whom 
could  I  now  delight  to  impart  them  ?  Goodness 
afibrds  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be  practised 
in  retirement." 

"How  far  solitude  may  admit  jgoodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Imlac,  "dispute 
at  present  Remember  the  confession  of  the  pious 
hermit  You  will  wish  to  return  into  the  world 
when  the  image  of  your  companion  has  left  your 
thoughts."  "  That  time,"  said  Nekayah,  "  will 
never  come.  The  generous  frankness,  the 
modest  obsequiousness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy 
of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missed, 
aa  I  shall  live  longer  to  sec  vice  and  folly." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
calamity,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  like  that  of  the  fabu- 
lous inhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth,  who, 
when  the  first  night  came  upon  tliem,  supposed 
that  day  would  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  nothing  hevond 
them,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will  be  oispellled : 
jet  a  new  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and  sorrow 
m  neror  long  without  a  dawn  of  eaae.    But  they 


who  restrain  themselves  from  receiving  comfort 
do  as  the  savages  would  have  done,  had  they  put 
out  tJieir  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minda, 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  flux :  something 
is  hourly  lost,  and  something  acquired.  To  lose 
much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  but  while 
the  \ital  powers  remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparation.  Distance  has  the  san|B 
effect  on  the  mmd  as  on  the  eye  ;  and  wliile  we 
glide  alon^  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we 
approach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  sufier 
life  to  stagnate  ;  it  will  ffrow  muddy  for  want  of 
motion ;  commit  yourself  a^ain  to  the  current  of 
the  world  ;  Pekuah  will  vanish  by  degrees  ;  you 
will  meet  in  your  wav  some  other  favourite,  or 
learn  to  diffuse  yourself  in  general  conversation." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  prince,  "  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried  :  the  inquiry 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shall  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  dihgence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promise  to  wait  a  year  for 
the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  had 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pekuah ;  but 
he  supposed,  that  if  he  could  secure  the  interval 
of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

PEKUAH   IS   STILL   REMEMBERED.      THE  PROORBSt 

OF    SORROW. 

NcKATAH,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her 
promise,  set  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  dis- 
tance, began  imperceptibly  to  return  to  conunon 
cares  and  conunon  pleasures.  She  rejoiced  with- 
out her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  her 
sorrow^s,  and  sometimes  caught  herself  with  in- 
dignation in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  whom  jei  she 
resolved  never  to  forget 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly  at 
the  time  fixed,  and  returned  with  her  eyes  swollen 
and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  degrees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  suflercd  any  important 
and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less  occasiona : 
sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember ;  and,  at  last,  wholly  released  her- 
self from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  dimin'iah- 
ed.  A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memory,  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing 
but  the  confidence  of  friendship  can  supply,  made 
her  frequently  regretted.  She,  therefor^  solicited 
Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  and  to  leave 
no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that  at  least  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  did 
not  sufier  by  negligence  or  sluggishness.  "  Yet 
what,"  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  when  wc  find  the  state  oi  life 
to  be  such  thit  happiness  itself  is  the  cause  of 
misery?  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  attain 
that  oif  which  the  possession  cannot  be  secured  ? 
I  shall  henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  ex- 


,  it,  or  to  fondnera,  howevn 
tnder,  (fM  I  should  lose  agsiu  what  I  bave  lost 
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<,nlhB,o, 


bad  b«en      ,     ,  - 

miwi  was  drawn  fromthe  piinceas,  returned,  »Rei 
muij  imiuccessful  rambles,  from  tlie  borders  oJ 
NnbiB,  with  an  account  that  Peltaali  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  Aiab  chief|  who  possessed  acaetlcor 
(brtiess  on  the  eitremity  of  Egypt.  The  Arab, 
whose  rerenne  was  plunder,  was  wilhng  fo  reBtore- 
her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for  two  hundreii 

The  price  was  Do  subject  of  debate.  The  pfin~ 
Mn  waa  in  ecslasies  when  ahe  heard  [hat  her- 
ftToorile  was  ahve,  and  mi^hl  so  cheaply  be  ran- 
somed. She  could  not  think  of  delaying  for  e. 
.moment  Pekuah's  happiness  or  her  own,  bui. 
enCreated  her  brother  lo  send  back  the  messenger 
with  the  tarn  required.  Imlac,  beini;  consulted, 
was  not  very  conlident  of  the  veracity  of  the 
nUta,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab't 
iaitl^  who  might,  if  he  were  too  liberally  trusted, 
detain  at  once  the  money  and  the  captiies.  Hi- 
thought  it  dangerous  to  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  Boing  into  his  dislricl ; 
•nd  could  not  expect  that  uie  rover  would  nomuch 
SKpoM  himself  as  lo  come  into  the  lower  coun~ 
by,  when  he  might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the 
Basaa. 

It  is  diCBcolt  to  negoliBte  where  neither  will 
trasL  Bat  Imlac,ailer  some  delibc ration,  directed 
the  messenger  (o  propose  that  Pekuah  should  b( 
Modncled  by  ten  horaemen  to  the  monastery  ol 
SL  Anthony,  which  is  nitusted  in  the  deserts  of 
Dppsr  Egypt,  where  she  should  be  met  by  ihi- 
Mine  nuinber,  and  her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  he  lost,  as  they  expected 
that  the  proposal  would  not  be  refused,  they  un- 
nradiately  began  their  journey  lo  the  monastery; 
and  when  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  forward  with 
thefonner  messenger  to  the  Arab's  fortress.  Ras- 
■elas  was  desirous  to  go  with  (hem  ;  but  neithei 
bis  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arab 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  obsetred 
the  laws  of  hospitality  with  Rreat  exactness  to 
thoae  who  put  themselves  into  his  power,  and.  In 
k  few  days,  brought  Pekuah  with  her  maids,  by 
oaay  jonmeys,  to  the  place  appointed,  where,  n- 
Caving  the  stipulated  price,  he  restored  her,  with  | 
peat  respect,  to  liberty  and  her  fncnds,  and  un- 
dertook to  conduct  them  back  towards  Cairo  I 
beyond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violence.  ' 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each 
other  with  transport  too  violent  to  he  expressed,  : 
and  went  out  together  to  pour  the  lean  of  lender-  | 
ness  in  secret,  and  exchange  professions  of  kind-  i 
nraa  and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours  they  re- 
lumed into  Ihe  refectory  of  the  convent,  wheres 
ra  the  presence  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren, 
tfM  prince  required  of  Pekuah  the  history  of  her 
•idTentnrea. 

CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

TS(    aPTENTUBXl  OP    THE    LtDT    rCKTaH. 

"ATwb>tline,*ndtawhatmanna(Iwaafi»ced 


awa]r,''tudP«lnwb,>'joiiTaaTaiitsbaf«ldJ]«K 

The  suddenness  ofthe  event  struck  me  wIAm- 
prise,  and  1  was  at  first  rather  stupded  tbai^ 
tated  with  any  passion  of  either  fear  <■  mow. 
My  confusion  was  increaaed  by  the  apeed  ad  » 
mult  of  our  Sight,  while  we  were  ft^wedbrte 
Turks,  who,  asit  seemed,  soon  despttredtosn> 
lake  us,  or  were  afraid  of  those  wbomlbcyaifa 
a  show  of  menaeine. 

"  When  the  Araba  saw  tbemaelTC*  cot  <f  te- 
ger,  they  slackened  their  course;  and  as  Ins 
less  harassed  by  eilemal  violence,  I  began  IsU 

we  stopped  near  a  spnng  shaded  with  tte(a,Ba 
pleasant  meadow,  where  we  sat  upon  thegroB^ 
and  olTeicd  such  relreBhmenta  as  oar  saMt 
were  partaking.  I  was  suflered  to  eil  wilfa  tj 
maids  apart  from  the  rest,  aiul  none  attcmptsdli 
comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  I  first  began  lo  fed  Ik) 
fiill  weight  of  my  misery.     The  girfi  eat  weepsf 

for  succour.  I  knew  not  to  what  coodibtaai 
were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  wbeie  wsoU 
he  the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  wbeiice  to  Aa* 
any  hope  of  deliverance.  I  was  in  the  haodi  <f 
robbers  and  savages,  and  bad  no  reasca  to  i^ 


ardour  of  d 


le  gratificaliDn  rfssy 
!  of  cniej^.    1,  hs*- 


them  by  remarliii  ., 

decency,  and  that  unce  we  were  now  canied  ta- 

yond  pursuit,  there  was  no  danger  of  violcBals 

"  When  we  were  to  be  set  again  on  bonetid, 
my  matdsrluTU!  round  mc,  and  refiiaed  to  be  pit 
ed;  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  irritate  tW 
who  bad  us  in  their  power.  We  travelled  tbs  la- 
msining  part  of  the  day  through  an  DnfruDOrtd 
and  pathless  country,  and  came  by  mooDli^  to 
<  the  side  of  the  lull  where  the  rest  of  Ibctntf 
was  stationed.  Tbdr  tenta  were  pitdMd,  ai 
I  iheir  fires  kindled,  and  our  chief  was  mAxad 
I  as  ■  man  much  beloved  by  his  dependants. 
'  "  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  w1k»«I 
found  women  who  had  attended  their  ImriiaDdi  it 
;  Ibfl  expedition.  They  set  before  us  the  snpperwbrfc 
I  they  had  provided,  and  I  ate  it  rather  to  eDCoaisfS 
my  maids  than  lo  comply  with  any  appetite  t£^ 
own.  When  the  meat  was  taken  away,  Ikw 
I  spread  the  carpets  for  repose.  I  was  weary,  all 
hoped  lo  find  in  sleep  that  remiasion  of  dona 
which  nature  seldom  denies-  Ordering  rayaiiC 
therefore,  to  be  undressed,  I  observed  thai  tki 
women  looked  very  earnestly  upon  me,  nola- 
peeling,  I  suppose,  lo  see  me  so  BubmiBHrdy  * 
[ended.  When  my  upper  vest  was  takoi  i4 
they  were  apparently  struck  with  the  splemlcM 
of  my  clothes,  and  one  of  them  tiimnHal^  W 
her  hand  upon  the  embroidery.  She  then  vol 
nut,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  back  with  vtAf 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  (^  hiKber  rankssJ 
greater  authority.  Bhe  did,  al  her  entraivs,  ds 
usual  act  of  reverence,  and,  taking  me  Iw  Aa 
hand,  placed  me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spiewIaiA 
finer  carpets,  where  1  spent  the  night  quicdyaitt 

"  In  the  morning,  as  T  was  siltjnc  on  As  mm, 
the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towaras  me.  InM 
up  to  receive  him,  and  be  bowed  with  gnrt  re- 
spect. '  lUnstrioos  lady,'  said  be,  ■  mr  fcrtM 
Is  better  than  I  hadpreeomedtabope;  IsaitDlii 
by  my  wooien,  that  1  hsTa  a  pmee— n  mf  tas^ ' 
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Sir,  answered  I,  yonr  women  haye  deceived  them- 
selves and  you ;  I  am  not  a  princess,  but  an  un- 
happy stranger,  who  intended  soon  to  have  left 
this  country,  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  imprisoned 
for  ever.  *  Whoever,  or  whencesoever,  you  are,' 
returned  the  Arab,  *your  dress,  and  that  of  your 
servants,  show  your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your 
wealth  to  be  great  Why  should  you,  who  can 
so  easily  procure  your  ransom,  think  yourself  in 
danger  of  perpetual  captivity  ?  The  purpose  of 
my  mcursions  is  to  increase  my  riches,  or  more 
properly  to  gather  tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmael 
are  the  natural  and  hereditary  lords  of  this  part 
of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped  by  late  invaders 
and  low-born  tyrants,  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  take  by  the  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction ;  the  lance 
that  is  lifled  at  guilt  and  power  will  sometime 
fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness.* 

"  How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday 
it  should  have  fallen  upon  me. 

"  *  Misfortunes,'  answered  the  Arab,  *  should 
always  be  expected.  If  the  eve  of  hostility  could 
learn  reverence  or  pity,  excellence  like  yours  had 
been  exempt  from  mjury.  But  the  angels  of  af- 
fliction spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do 
not  be  disconsolate ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless 
and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert ;  I  know  the  rules 
of  civil  life ;  I  will  tix  your  ransom,  give  a  pass- 
port to  vour  messenger,  and  perform  my  stipula- 
tion with  nice  punctuality.' 

"  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  courtesy ;  and  finding  that  his  predomi- 
nant passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  began  now 
to  think  mv  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no  sum 
would  be  tliought  too  great  for  the  release  of  Pe- 
kuah.  I  told  him  that  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness ;  and  that  ariv  ransom  which  could  be 
expected  for  a  maid  oi  common  rank  would  be 
paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a 
princess.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he 
should  demand,  and  then,  smiling,  bowed  and 
retired. 

**  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  themselves  were  served  with  reve- 
rence. We  travelled  onward  by  short  Journeys. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  that  my  ran- 
som must  be  tH'o  hundred  ounces  of  gold ;  which 
I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him  that  I  would 
add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honour- 
ably treated. 

**  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From 
that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The 
inarch  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  I 
commanded,  and  the  tents  were  pitched  where  I 
chose  to  rest  We  now  had  camels  and  other 
convcniencies  for  travel:  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  with  ob- 
serving the  manners  of  the  va^nt  nations,  and 
with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edifices  with 
which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  have 
been,  in  some  distant  age,  lavishly  embellished. 

**  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from 
illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the 
compass,  and  had  marked  in  his  erratic  expedi- 
tions such  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me,  that  build- 
ings are  always  best  preserved  in  places  little  fre- 
qoented,  and  difficult  of  access;  for  when  once 
m  eouitrjr  dedines  from  its  pnniliTS  spUndonr, 


the  more  inhabitants  are  left,  the  quicker  ruin  will 
be  made.     Walls  supply  stones  more  easily  thao 
quarries;  and  palaces  and  temples  will  be  de 
molished,  to  make  stables  of  granite  and  coC 
tages  of  porphyry." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX.  ^ 

THE   ADVENTURES   OF   PEKUAH   CONTINUED. 

"  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  soma 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gra* 
tification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  con- 
venience of  his  own.  I  enaeavoured  to  appear 
contented  where  sullenness  and  resentment  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour  conduced 
much  to  the  calmness  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nckayab,  and  the  troubles  oi 
the  night  much  overbalanced  the  amusements  oT 
the  day.  My  women,  who  threw  all  their  cares 
upon  tneu:  mistress,  set  their  minds  at  ease  from 
the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respec^ 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  incidental  allevia- 
tions of  our  fatigue  witliout  solicitude  or  sorrow. 
1  was  pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  their  confidence.  My  condition  had  lost 
much  of  its  terror,  since  1  found  that  the  Arab 
ranged  the  country  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice 
is  a  uniform  and  tractable  vice ;  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  different  in  different  constitutions 
of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  offend  the  pride  of  another ;  but  to  the  favour 
of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way — bring  mo- 
ney, and  nothing  is  denied. 

"  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelUng  of  our  chief; 
a  strong  and  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  which  lies,  as  1  was  told, 
under  the  tropic  *Lady,'  said  the^rab,  *you  shall 
rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in  this  place^ 
where  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  sovereign. 
My  occupation  is  war:  I  have  therefore  chosen 
this  obscure  residence,  from  wliich  I  can  issue 
unexpected,  and  to  which  I  can  retire  unpursued. 
You  may  now  repose  in  security:  here  are  few 
pleasures,  but  here  is  no  danger.'  He  then  led  roe 
into  the  inner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  the 
richest  couch,  bowed  to  the  ground. 

**  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rival, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  being  soon 
informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only  for 
my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

*^  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assurances 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
from  impatience  bv  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The 
turrets  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  distance^ 
and  afforded  a  view  of  many  windings  of  the 
stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  sun  varied  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  things 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  crocodiles 
and  river  horses  are  common  in  this  unpeopled 
region ;  and  I  oflen  looked  upon  them  with  ter- 
ror, though  I  knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  me. 
For  some  time  I  expected  to  see  mermaids  and 
tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European 
travellers  have  stationed  in  the  Nile ;  but  no  such 
beings  ever  appeared,  and  the  Arab,  when  1  in- 
quired after  them,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

**  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observatioDS,  where 
he  endeavoored  to  teach  me  the  nsmes  and 
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eooraes  of  the  fUre.  I  had  no  great  indination  i 
to  this  atudjT ;  but  an  appearance  of  attention  was 
aecessary  to  please  my  instructor,  who  valued 
hiniself  for  his  skill,  and,  in  a  little  while,  I  found 
tome  employment  requisite  to  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  time,  wliich  was  to  be  passed  always 
amidst  the  same  objects.  I  was  weary  of  look- 
.^g  in  the  morning  on  things  from  which  I  had 
togncd  away  weary  in  the  evening :  I  therefore 
was  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  stars  rather  than 
do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  was  very  oflen  thinking  on  Nekayah 
when  others  imagined  me  contemplating  the  sky. 
Soon  afler  the  Arab  went  upon  another  expedi- 
tion, and  then  ray  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  with 
my  maids  about  the  accident  by  which  we  were 
carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that  we  should 
all  enjoy  at  the  end  of  our  captivity." 

**  There  were  women  in  your  Arab^s  fortress," 
■aid  the  princess  ;  "  why  did  you  not  make  them 
your  companions,  enjoy  their  conversation,  and 
partake  their  diversions  ?  In  a  place  where  they 
found  business  or  amusement,  why  should  you 
nt  corroded  with  idle  melancholy?  or  why  could 
not  you  bear  for  a  few  months  that  condition  to 
which  they  were  condemned  for  life  ?" 

**  The  diversions  of  the  women,"  answered  Pe- 
kuah,  "  were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the 
mind,  accustomed  to  stronger  operations,  could 
not  be  kept  busy.  I  could  do  all  which  they  de- 
lighted in  doing  by  powers  merely  sensitive,  while 
ray  intellectual  Acuities  were  flown  to  Cairo. 
They  ran  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird  hops  from 
wire  to  wire  in  his  cage.  They  danced  for  the 
sake  of  motion,  as  lambs  fiisk  in  a  meadow.  One 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  hurt  that  the  rest 
might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  herself  that  another 
might  seek  her.  Part  of  their  time  passed  in 
watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  marking  the  various 
forms  into  which  clouds  broke  in  the  sky. 

"Their  business  was  only  needlework,  in 
which  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them  ; 
but  you  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you  suspect  that  capti- 
vity and  absence  from  Nekayah  could. receive  so- 
lace from  silken  flowers. 

"Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from 
their  conversation :  for  of  what  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  ?  They  had  seen  nothing,  for  they 
nad  lived  from  early  youth  in  that  narrow  spot : 
of  what  they  had  not  seen  they  could  have  no 
knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They  had 
no  idea  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within 
their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thing 
but  their  clothes  and  their  food.  As  I  bore  a  su- 
perior character,  I  was  oflen  called  to  terminate 
their  quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably  as  I 
could.  If  it  could  have  amused  me  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  might  have 
been  oflen  detained  by  long  stones  ;  but  the  mo- 
tives of  their  animosity  were  so  small  that  I  could 
not  listen  without  interrupting  the  tale." 

"How,"  said  Rasselas,  "can  the  Arab,  whom 
you  represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common 
accomplishments,  take  any  pleasure  in  his  serag- 
lio when  it  is  filled  only  witn  women  like  tliese  ? 
Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful  ?" 

"  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  "want  thai  un- 
afiecting  and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  subsist 
without  sprightliness  or  sublimity,  without  energy 
of  thought  or  dignity  of  virtue,  but  to  a  man  hke 
the  Arab,  luch  beauty  was  only  a  flower  casually 


plucked  and  carelessly  thrown  away.   WhUem 
pleasures  he  might,  find  aiDong  tbem,  they  wot 
not  those  of  friendship  or  society.     Wheo  the? 
were  plapng  about  him,  he  looked  on  them  witk 
inattentive  superiority:   when  they  vied  for  1» 
regard,  he  sometimes  turned  away  disgusted.  As 
they  had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  could  take  no- 
thing from  the  tediousness  of  life :  as  they  bad  do 
choice,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of  fbodQCH, 
excited  in  him  neither  pride  nor  grabtode :  bevu 
not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  smdes  of  i 
woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  was  mad 
obliged  by  that  regard  of  which  he  cook!  Deta 
know  the  sincerity,  and  t^'hich  he  might  oftei 
perceive  to  be  exerted  not  so  much  to  de&gfat  fan 
as  to  pain  a  rivaL  That  which  he  gave,  and  tk? 
received,  as  love,  was  only  a  careless  distribobao 
of  superfluous  time ;  such  love  as  man  can  bestov 
upon  that  which  he  despises,  such  as  has  neitbei 
hope  nor  fear,  neither  ioy  nor  sorrow." 

"  You  have  rea8on,1ady,  to  think  yoorsdf  lap* 
py,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  you  have  been  thos  easr 
dismissed.  How  could  a  mind,  hungry  for  know- 
ledge, be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  famine,  to  km 
such  a  banquet  as  Pekuab^s  conversaliim  V* 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  answered  Pekodb, 
"that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense ;  for  ooC- 
withstanding  his  promise,  whenever  I  proposed 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Cairo,  he  tbund  sooie 
excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  detained  in  bi 
house,  he  made  many  incursions  into  the  oei^ 
bouring  countries,  and,  perhaps,  he  would  btn 
refused  to  discharge  roe,  had  his  launder  been 
equal  to  his  wishes.  He  returned  always  courts 
ous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to  bar  mf 
observations,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  mf 
acquaintance  with  the  stars.  When  I  iropoitoaed 
him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he  soothed  me  viii 
professions  of  honour  and  sinceritv ;  and  whea  I 
could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  put  las  troop 
again  in  motion,  and  left  me  to  govern  in  his  sih 
sence.  I  was  much  aflSicted  by  tliis  studied  pro 
crastination,  and  was  sometimes  a&aid  titft  I 
should  be  forgotten  ;  that  you  would  leave  Ciira^ 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island  of  \hc  PTik 

"I  grew  at  last  hopeless  and  dejected,  lad 
cared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  far  a  vUt 
more  frequently  talked  with  my  maids.  That  be 
should  fall  in  fove  with  tbem,  or  with  me,  znigbt 
have  been  eaually  fatal ;  and  I  was  not  m»ch 
pleased  with  tne  growing  friendship.  My  ansie^ 
was  not  long ;  for,  as  I  recovered  some  oegree  of 
cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  cotud  not 
forbear  to  despise  my  former  uneasiness. 

"He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom, aad 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not 
your  agent  found  his  way  to  him.  The  gold,  wbdi 
he  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  reject  whenM 
was  oflfered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  for  our  jom^ 
ncy  hither,  like  a  roan  delivered  from  the  pan  of 
an  intestine  conflict.  I  took  leave  of  mv  coia- 
panions  in  the  house,  who  dismissed  me  withcoU 
indifference." 

Nekayah,  having  heard  her  favourite's  relitioa, 
rose  and  embracea  her  :  and  Rasselas  gave  her  a 
hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she  presented  to 
the  Arab  for  the  fifty  that  were  promised. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   mSTORT   OP   A   MAN    OF   LBAaJSOrC 

Thet  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  vefl 
pleased  at  finding  themselves  together,  that  i 
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of  diem  went  much  abroad.  The  prince  bemn 
to  love  Learning,  and  one  day  declared  to  Iimac 
that  he  intend^  to  devote  himself  to  science,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

"  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  answered 
Imlac,  "  you  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and 
converse  with  some  of  those  who  are  grown  old 
in  the  company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left 
the  observatory  of  one  of  the  most  learned  astro- 
nomers in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  tlic  motions  and  appear- 
ances of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out 
his  soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits  a  few 
friends  once  a  month  to  hear  his  deductions  and 
enjoy  his  discoveries.  1  was  introduced  as  a  man 
of  knowledge  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va- 
rious ideas  and  fluent  conversation  are  commonly 
welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  long 
fixed  upon  a  single  point,  and  who  find  the  images 
of  other  things  stealing  away.  I  i^lighted  him 
with  my  remarks :  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constella- 
tions, and  descend  for  a  moment  into  the  lower 
world. 

"  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
>risit,and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  please  him  again. 
He  relaxed  from  that  lime  the  severity  of  his  rule, 
and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  my  own  choice.  I 
found  liiin  always  busy,  and  always  glad  to  be 
relieved.  As  each  knew  mucli  which  the  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exrhanged  our  no- 
tions with  great  dclipht  I  perceived  tliat  I  had 
every  day  more  of  his  conndonce,  and  always 
found  new  cause  of  admiration  in  thcfMrofundity  of 
his  mind.  His  comprehension  is  vast,  his  memory 
capacious  and  retentive  ;  his  discourse  is  metho- 
dical, and  his  expression  clear. 

"  His  inteirrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his 
learning.  His  deepest  researches  and  most  fa- 
vourite studies  are  willingly  interrupted  for  anj 
opportunity  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  his 
ricnes.  To  his  closest  retreat,  at  his  most  busy 
momenta,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his  assist- 
ance. For  though  I  exclude  idleness  and  plea- 
aure,  I  will  never,  says  he,  bar  my  doors  against 
charity.  To  man  is  permitted  the  contemplation 
of  the  skies,  but  the  practice  of  virtue  is  com- 
manded." 

"Surely,"  said  the  princes.*^,  "this  man  is 
happy." 

"1  visited  him,"  said  Imlac,  "with  more  and 
more  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  ena- 
moured of  his  conversation:  he  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  without  formality, 
and  communicative  without  ostentation.  I  was 
at  first,  great  princess,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  the  hapfnest  of  mankind,  and  often  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  blessinc  that  he  enjoyed.  He 
seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indifference  but  the 
praises  of  his  condition,  to  which  he  always  re- 
turned a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the  conver- 
sation to  some  other  topic 

"  Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  imagine 
that  some  painful  sentiment  pressed  upon  his 
mind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  towards  the 
sun,  and  let  his  voice  fall  in  the  miast  of  his  dis- 
course. He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone,  gaze  upon  me  in  silence  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  longed  to  speak  what  he  was  yet  re- 
solved to  suppress.  He  would  often  send  for  me 
with  vehement  injunctions  of  haste,  thoui;h,  when 
I  came  to  him,  be  had  nothing  extraoroinaiy  to 


say.  And  sometimes,  when  I  was  leaving  hhn. 
would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few  moments,  ana 
then  dismiss  me.** 


CHAPTER  XU. 

THE   ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS   THE   CAUSE  Or  RIS 

UNEASINESS. 

"At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burst 
his  reserve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  ni^ht 
in  the  turret  of  his  house,  watching  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observa- 
tion. We  sat  a  while  silent  in  the  dark,  and  then 
he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words :  Im- 
lac, I  have  long  considered  thy  friendship  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  Integrity  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  useless,  and  knowledge 
without  mtegrity  is  dangerous  and  dreadful.  I 
have  found  m  thee  all  the  qualities  requisite  for 
trust ;  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  I 
have  long  discharged  an  office  which  I  must  soon 
quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  shall  rejoice  in  the 
hour  of  imbecility  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon 
thee. 

"  I  thought  myself  honoured  by  this  testimony, 
and  protested  that  whatever  could  conduce  to  his 
happiness  would  add  likewise  to  mine. 

"Hear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  diA 
ficulty  credit  I  have  possessed  for  five  years  the 
regulation  of  the  weatner,  and  the  distribution  df 
the  seasons  :  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates, 
and  passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  (iircction : 
the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their  waters, 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command  :  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  dog-star,  and 
mitigated  tlie  fervours  of  the  crab.  The  winds 
alone,  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  have  hitherto 
refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perished 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  adnunistered 
this  great  office  with  exact  justice,  and  made  to 
the  aiflerent  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial 
dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What  must  haye 
been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I  had  Umited 
the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the 
sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator  7" 


CHAPTER  XT  .II. 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  ASTRONOMER  IS  EXPLAOTSD 
AND  JUSTIFIED. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  th« 
obscurity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaze- 
ment and  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  surprise 
nor  offend  me ;  for  I  am  probably  the  first  of 
human  beings  to  whom  this  trust  has  been  iin- 
parted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  this 
distinction  a  reward  or  punishment ;  since  I  haye 
possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  happy  than 
Defore,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  good 
intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  support  the 
weariness  of  unremitted  vigilance. 

"How  long,  sir,  said  I,  has  this  great  office 
been  in  your  Bands  ? 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  said  he,  my  daily  ob- 
servations of  the  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to 
consider,  whether,  if  f  had  the  power  of  the 
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feaiont,  I  could  confer  greater  plenty  upon  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  eart£  This  contemplation 
fastened  on  my  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  nights  in 
imaginary  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  country 
and  that  the  showers  of  fertility,  and  seconding 
every  fall  of  rain  with  a  due  proportion  of  sun- 
shine. I  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  good,  and 
did  not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  have  the  power. 

**■  One  day  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  with- 
ering with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish 
that  I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern  mountains, 
and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation.  In  the  hurry 
of  my  imagination,  I  commanded  rain  to  fall ;  and 
by  comparing  the  time  of  my  command  with  that 
of  the  inundation,  I  found  that  the  clouds  had 
listened  to  my  lips. 

*'  Might  not  some  other  cause,  said  I,  produce 
this  concurrence?  The  Nile  does  not  always 
rise  on  tlie  same  day. 

"  Do  not  believe,  said  he,  with  impatience,  that 
such  objections  could  escape  mc :  I  reasoned  long 
against  my  o\i'n  conviction,  and  laboured  against 
truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I  sometimes 
suspected  myself  of  madness,  and  should  not 
have  dared  to  inipart  this  secret  but  to  a  man  like 
you,  capable  of  distinguishing  the  wonderful 
from  the  impossible,  and  the  incrc^ble  from  the 
false. 

**  ^Vhy,  sir,  said  I,  do  vou  call  that  incredible 
which  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true? 

"  Because,  said  he,  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any 
external  evidence :  and  I  know  too  well  the  laws 
of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  conviction 
ought  to  influence  another,  who  cannot,  like  me, 
be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  therefore,  shall  not 
attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputation.  It  is  sufB- 
cient  that  1  feel  this  power,  that  I  have  long  pos- 
sessed, and  every  day  exerted  it.  But  the  life  of 
man  is  short :  the  infirmities  of  age  increase  upon 
me,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  regu- 
lator of  the  year  must  mingle  with  the  dust  The 
car*  of  appointing  a  successor  has  long  disturbed 
me :  the  night  and  the  day  have  been  spent  in 
comparisons  of  all  the  characters  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I'liave  yet  found 
none  so  worthy  as  thyseUl'' 


CHAPTER  XUIL 

THE  A8TR0K0MER  LEAVES  IMLAC  HIS   DIRECTIONS. 

"Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  worla  reouires. 
If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as  difficult, 
who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few  millions,  to  whom 
he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm,  what  must  be 
the  anxiety  of  him,  on  whom  depends  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  the  great  gifls  of  hght  and 
heat  ?    Hear  me,  therefore,  with  attention. 

"  I  have  diligently  considered  the  position  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  and  formed  irnumerable  schemes, 
in  which  I  changed  their  situation.  I  have  some- 
times turned  as^e  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  some- 
times varied  the  ecliptic  of  the  sun  :  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  disposition  by  which 
the  world  may  be  advantaged ;  what  one  region 
gains,  another  loses  by  an  imaginable  alteration, 
even  without  considering  the  distant  parts  of  the 
solar  system  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do 
not,  therefore,  in  thy  administration  of  the  year, 
indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please 
thyself  with  thinking  that  thou  canst  make  thy- 


self renowned  to  all  fotare  M^  bjr  fimwWrtf 
the  seasons.  The  memory  otmitGfaicf  is  nods* 
sirable  fame.  Much  less  will  it  become  tbee  Is 
let  kindness  or  interest  prevaiL  Never  rob  oliia 
countries  of  rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For 
us  the  Nile  is  sufficient. 

"  I  promised  that  when  I  possessed  the  power 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity ;  tad  W 
dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand. — My  heart,  Md 
he,  will  be  now  at  rest,  and  my  benevolence  vill 
no  more  destroy  my  quiet :  I  have  found  a  ma 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cheeifii&y 
bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the  sun." 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with  var  i^ 
rious  regard ;  but  the  princess  smiled,  and  Peiotk 
convulsed  herself  witn  lao^ter.  "  Ladies,**  sud 
Imlac,  "  to  mock  the  heaviest  of  human  afBictioHi 
is  neither  charitable  nor  wise.  Few  can  attain 
this  man^s  knowledge,  and  few  practise  his  virtoa; 
but  all  may  uifier  his  calamity.  Of  the  utttO' 
tainties  of'^our  present  state,  the  moat  dreadM 
and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  concinuaDce  of 
reason." 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  favour 
ite  was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  afiected, 
inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  thought  &uch  mal** 
dies  of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how  they  VM 
contracted. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE    DANGEROUS    PREVALENCE   OP   IMACIirATlOK. 

"  DisoRDBRS  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac, 
**  happen  much  more  often  than  superfidal  ob* 
servers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps  if  we  spesk 
with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  la  its 
right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagioatioa 
does  not  sometimes  predominate  over  his  reasoD, 
who  can  r^ulate  his  attention  wholly  by  his  wfll, 
and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  his  coid- 
mand.  No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  nuad 
airy  notions  do  not  sometimes  ^annize,  and  fiores 
him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  tne  limits  of  sober 
probability.  All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a 
degree  of  insanity ;  but  while  this  power  is  such 
as  we  can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  \isible  t» 
others,  nor  considered  as  any  depravation  of  tin 
mental  faculties  :  it  is  not  pronounced  madaca 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  ^>pa- 
rently  influences  speech  or  action. 

*'  To  indulge  tne  power  of  fiction,  and  send 
imagination  out  upon  the  wing,  is  oflen  the  spoft 
of  those  who  delight  too  roucn  in  silent  specida- 
tion.  When  we  are  alone  we  are  not  always 
busy;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  \'ioIentt4> 
last  long ;  the  ardour  of  mquiry  will  sometimes 
give  way  to  idleness  or  satiety.  He  who  hu 
nothing  external  that  can  divert  him  must  find 
pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must  conceive 
nimself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who  is  pleased  witli 
what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates  in  boundless 
futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imaginable  conditions 
that  which  for  the  present  moment  be  sbotdd 
most  desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  impoas2>Ie 
enjoyments,  and  confers  upon  his  pride  unattaia- 
able  dominion.  The  mind  dances  from  scene  to 
scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  combinations,  sad 
riots  in  delights  which  nature  and  fortune,  with 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

"  In  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fizet 
the  attention :  all  other  intellectual  gratificanooi 
are  rejected ;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure^ 
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ncun  oonctantly  to  the  favourite  coaceptkon,  and 
ftastf  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whenever  she  is 
offended  with  the  bitterness  of  truth.  By  degrees, 
the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  she  grows  first 
imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.  Then  fictions 
begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions  fasten 
upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rap- 
ture or  of  anguish. 

<*  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude  ; 
which  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  always 
promotes  goodness,  and  the  astronomer's  misery 
nas  proved  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
dom." 

**  J  will  no  more,**  said  the  favouritCL  **  imacine 
myself  the  queen  of  Abissinia.  I  have  oiien 
•pent  the  hours,  which  the  princess  gave  to  my 
own  disposal,  in  adjusting  ceremonies,  and  regu- 
lating tne  court ;  1  have  repressed  the  pride  of 
the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy 
■tuations.  planted  groves  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  nave  exulted  in  tne  beneficence  of  roy- 
alty, till,  when  the  princess  entered,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her.*' 

"  And  I,'*  said  the  princess,  "  will  not  allow 
myatif  any  more  to  play  the  shepherdess  in  my 
waking  dreams.  I  have  oflen  soothed  my  thoughts 
with  the  quiet  and  innocence  of  pastoral  empToy- 
ments,  till  1  have  in  my  chamber  heard  tlie  winds 
whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat;  sometimes  freed 
the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and  sometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf.  I  have  a 
dress  like  that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  put 
on  to  help  my  imagination,  and  a  pipe  on  whicn  I 
^y  softly,  and  suppose  myself  followed  by  my 
flocks.'' 

<*  I  will  confess,"  said  the  prince,  **  an  indul- 
fence  of  fantastic  delight  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  I  have  frequenUy  endeavoured  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
all  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all  vice  reformed. 
fmd  all  uie  subjects  preserved  in  tranquillity  ana 
innocence.  This  thought  produced  innumerable 
schemes  of  reformation,  and  dictated  many  useful 
regulations  and  salutary  edicts.  This  lias  been 
the  sport,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  soli- 
tude: and  I  start,  when  I  think  with  how  little 

guish  I  once  supposed  the  death  of  my  father 

S  my  brothers." 

**  Such,"  said  Imlac, "  are  the  eflects  of  visionary 
schemes:  when  we  first  form  them,  we  know 
tliem  to  be  absurd,  but  familiarize  them  by  degrees, 
and  in  time  lose  sight  of  their  folly." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THET   DISCOURSE   WITH  AN   OLD   MAN. 

The  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose 
to  return  home.  As  they  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  oflen 
beard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder," 
•aid  he,  "  is  one  whose  years  have  calmed  his 

rBons,  but  not  clouded  his  reason :  let  us  close 
disquisitions  of  the  night,  by  inouJVing  what 
are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  that  we  may 
know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle  with 
vexation,  and  whether  any  better  hope  remains  for 
the  latter  part  of  life." 


Here  the  sa^  approached  and  saluted  them. 
They  invited  him  to  join  their  walk,  and  prattled 
a  while  as  acquaintance  that  had  unexpectedly 
met  one  another.  The  old  man  was  cheerful  and 
talkative^  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  his  corn- 
pan  v.  He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not  disre- 
garded, accompanied  them  to  their  house,  and,  at 
the  prince's  request,  entered  with  thenL  They 
placed  him  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  set  wine 
and  conserves  before  him. 

**  Sir,"  said  tlie  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasures 
which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive. 
You  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  of  all 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  revolutions.  Every  thing  must  supply  you 
with  contemplation,  and  renew  the  consciousness 
of  your  own  dignity." 

**  Lady,"  answered  he,  "  let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions:  it 
is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
world  has  lost  its  novelty :  I  look  round,  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days.  I 
rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  m  the  same 
shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the 
grave.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on 
the  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much 
delight  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  I  to  do 
with  those  things  which  I  am  soon  to  leave?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  the  recollection  of  an  honourable  and 
useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all  agree  to 
give  you." 

"  rraise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  sigh,  '<  is  to  an 
old  man  an  empty  sound.  I  have  neither  motlier 
to  be  delightea  with  the  reputation  of  her  son, 
nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband. 
I  have  outUved  my  friends  and  my  rivals.  Nothing 
is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  extend 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted 
with  applause,  becaiMa  it  is  considered  as  the  ear- 
nest or  some  future  good,  and  because  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me,  who  am 
now  declining  to  decrepitude,  there  is  Uttle  to  be 
feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  less 
to  be  hoped  from  their  afiection  or  esteem.  Some- 
thing they  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give 
me  nothing.  Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and 
high  employment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect 
of  life  recalls  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of 
good  neglected,  much  time  squandered  upon  trifles, 
and  more  lost  in  idleness  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted,  and  many  great 
attempts  unfinished.  My  mind  is  burdened  with 
no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  my- 
self to  tranquillity;  endeavour  to  abstract  my 
thoughts  from  hopes  and  cares,  which,  thougn 
reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try  to  keep 
their  old  possession  of  the  heart;  expect,  witn 
serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot 
long  delay,  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state, 
that  happiness  which  here  I  could  not  find,  and 
that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not  attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience 
not  much  elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this  ac- 
count ;  for  age  had  never  been  considered  as  the 
season  of  fehcity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  be 
easy  in  decline  and  weakness,  it  was  likely  thai 
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the  6bj9  of  ingont  and  alaoi^  might  be  happj  : 
that  the  noon  of  life  might  be  bright,  if  the  even- 
ingcould  be  calm. 

TThe  princess  Buspected  that  age  waa  qaemlous 
and  malignant,  ana  deU<?hted  to  repress  the  ex- 
pectations of  tho^e  who  had  newly  entered  the 
world.  She  had  seen  the  possessors  of  estates 
look  with  envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  could 
confine  it  to  tnemi»clves. 

Peknah  conjectured  that  the  man  was  older 
than  he  appeared,  and  was  willing  to  impute  his 
complaints  lo  delirious  dejection ;  or  else  supposed 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  .was  therefore 
discontented :  "  For  nothing,"  said  she,  "  is  more 
common  than  to  call  our  own  condition  the  con- 
dition of  life." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  de- 
pressed, srniled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could 
so  readily  procure  to  themselves;  and  remem- 
bered, that  at  the  same  age  he  was  equally  confi- 
dent of  unmingled  prosperity,  and  equally  fertile 
of  consolatory  expedients.  He  forbore  to  force 
upon  them  unwelcome  knowledge,  which  time 
itself  would  too  soon  impress.  The  princess  and 
her  lady  retired ;  the  madness  of  the  astronomer 
h%  ryg  upon  their  minds ;  and  they  desired  Imlac 
to  Oiter  upon  liis  office,  and  delay  next  morning 
the  rib  ^g  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THK   PRINCESS   AND   PERU  AH   TISIT   THE 
ASTRONOMER. 

The  princess  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  pri- 
vate of  imlac's  astronomer,  thought  his  character 
at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange,  that  they  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  nearer  knowledge ;  and 
Imlac  was  requested  to  find  the  means  of  bring- 
bcthem  together. 

This  was  somewhat  difficult ;  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women,  though 
he  lived  in  a  city  that  had  in  it  many  Europeans, 
who  followed  the  manners  of  their  own  countries, 
and  many  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
hved  there  with  European  liberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  be  refused,  and  several  schemes  were 

J  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design, 
t  was  proposed  to  introduce  them  as  strangers 
in  distress,  to  whom  the  sage  was  always  accessi- 
ble; but,  after  some  deliberation,  it  appeared,  that 
by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  coula  be  formed, 
for  their  conversation  would  be  short,  and  they 
could  not  decently  importune  him  often.  "  This," 
said  Rasselas,  "  is  true :  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger 
objection  against  the  misrepresentation  of  your 
atate.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  treason 
against  the  great  republic  of  human  nature,  to 
make  any  man^s  virtues  the  means  of  deceiving 
him,  whether  on  great  or  little  occasions.  All 
imposture  weakens  confidence,  and  chills  benevo- 
lence. AVhen  the  sage  finds  that  you  are  not 
what  you  seemed,  he  will  feel  the  resentment  na- 
tm^  to  a  man  who,  conscious  of  great  abilities, 
discovers  that  he  has  been  tricked  by  understand- 
mgs  meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
trust which  he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay 
aside  may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel,  and  close  the 
hand  of  chanty;  and  where  will  you  find  tlie 
power  of  restoring  his  benefactions  to  mankind, 
or  his  peace  to  himself?'* 


To  this  no  repij  wss  attempted,  and  Inhe  b»> 
pan  to  hope  that  their  corioeilT  woold  wtiik; 
bat,  next  day,  Pekoah  told  hnn,  she  had  lov 
found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit  to  die  wstn- 
nomer,  for  she  would  solicit  pennianxi  to  ooB' 
tinue  under  him  the  studies  m  whicfa  ilie  hid 
been  initiated  by  the  Arab,  and  the  pciaceaiiBi^ 
go  with  her,  either  as  a  fellow-stodent,  or  becaoK 
a  woman  could  not  decently  come  alone.  ''I  aa 
afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "^  that  he  will  soon  be  vwt 
of  your  company ;  men  advanced  far  in  fawv- 
ledge  do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elemeoti  of  tbdr 
art;  and  1  am  not  certain  that  even  of  tite  (^ 
ments,  as  he  will  deliver  them  connected  «a 
inferences  and  mingled  with  reflecticms,  toq  ati 
very  capable  auditress.**  "  That,"  sanf  Pektak 
^  must  be  my  care :  I  ask  of  yon  only  to  takes 
thither.  My  knowledge  is,  perhapsi,  more  dai 
you  imagine  it ;  and  by  concurring  ahraji  vii 
his  opinions,  I  shall  make  him  think  it  greaxertiia 
it  is." 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  the  nask- 
tion,  was  told  that  a  foreign  lady,  tnvefikif  m 
search  of  knowledge,  bad  heard  of  his  repidatHi^ 
and  was  desirous  to  become  his  scholar.  Tu 
uncommonness  of  the  proposal  raised  at  oas  ki 
surprise  and  curiosity,  ana  when,  after  a  short  d»> 
liberation,  he  consented  to  admit  her,  he  oooU 
not  stay  without  impatience  till  the  next  &r. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  magnificeDllT, 
and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  astrooaaa, 
who  was  pleased  to  see  himself  approadiHl  villi 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearuot 
In  the  exchange  of  the  first  civifities,  he  w 
timorous  and  bashful ;  but  when  the  talk  becmt 
regular,  he  recollected  his  powers,  and  justified 
the  character  whic^  Imlac  had  given.  Inqmiaf 
of  Pekuah  what  could  have  turned  heriodmaiioB 
towards  astronomy,  he  received  from  her  a  \ai(on 
of  her  adventure  at  the  pyramid,  and  of  the  tne 
passed  in  the  Arab^s  island.  She  loldbflrtak 
with  ease  and  eleg^ance,  and  her  conventtiot 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  The  dtscoanetm 
then  turned  to  astronomy:  Pekuah  (fepUved 
what  she  knew :  he  looke<f  upon  her  as  a  prodgf 
of  genius,  and  entreated  Aer  not  to  desist  fion  i 
study  which  she  had  so  happily  begun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  w«e  tsttf 
time  more  welcome  than  before.  The  sage  ei- 
deavoured  to  amuse  them,  that  they  might  pso' 
long  their  visits,  for  he  found  his  thoughts  grov 
brighter  in  their  company  ;  the  clouds  of  soho* 
tude  vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  biasdT 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  grieved  when  be  wu 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  his  old  employmoSi/ 
regulating  the  seasons. 

The  pnncess  and  her  favourite  had  now  wak^ 
ed  his  hps  for  several  months,  and  could  »< 
catch  a  single  word  from  which  they  could  jwife 
whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in  the  opiiuoB  o* 
his  preternatural  commission.  Theyof&«a- 
trived  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declaiatioo;  hUL 
he  easily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and,  oo  vkti 
side  soever  they  pressed  him,  escapol  from  tin 
to  some  other  topic 

As  their  famibarity  increased,  they  invited  las 
often  to  the  house  of  Imlac,  where  they  ^^ 
guished  him  bv  extraordinary  respect  He  b«ra 
gradually  to  delight  in  sublunary  pleasuies.  ne 
came  early,  and  departed  late;  laboured  to  r^- 
commend  himself  by  assidoity  and  compliuice, 
excited  their  curiosity  after  new  aits^  that  they 
might  still  want  his  assistanoe;  and  wkeath^ 
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made  any  excursion  of  pleafore  or  inqdiy,  en- 
treated to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  integri^  and  wisdom, 
the  prince  and  his  sister  were  convinced  that  he 
mignt  be  trusted  without  danger:  and,  lest  he 
■hould  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  civilities 
which  he  received,  discovered  to  him  their  condi- 
tion, witli  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  re- 
quired his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

**  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 

S reads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,"  said 
e  sage,  "  I  am  not  able  to  instruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  I  have  chosen  wrong.  I  have 
passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience :  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.  I 
have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  common  comforts  of  life:  I  have  missed  the 
endearing  elegance  of  female  friendship,  and  the 
happy  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above  other  stu- 
dents, thev  have  been  accompanied  with  fear,  dis- 
quiet, ancf  scrupulosity ;  but  even  of  these  prero- 
gatives, whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since  my 
tnoughts  have  been  diversi^cd  by  more  inter- 
coMTse  with  the  world,  begun  to  question  the  re- 
ality. When  I  have  been  for  a  few  days  lost  in 
pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think 
that  my  inquiries  have  ended  m  error,  and  that  I 
have  sufiered  much,  and  suffered  it  in  vain." 

Imlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's  un- 
derstanding was  breaking  through  its  mists,  and 
resolved  to  detain  Mm  ^om  the  planets  till  he 
■hould  forget  his  task  of  ruling  them,  and  reason 
■hould  recover  its  original  influence. 

From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
projects  and  pleasures :  his  respect  kept  him  atten- 
tive, and  the  activity  of  Rassclas  did  not  leave 
much  time  unengaged.  Something  was  always 
to  be  done:  the  day  was  spent  in  making  obser- 
vations, which  furnished  talk  for  the  evenmg,  and 
the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the 
morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had 
minf  led  in  the  gay  tumults  of  Ufe,  and  divided  his 
Jiours  by  a  succession  of  amusements,  he  found 
the  conviction  of  his  Authority  over  the  skies  fade 
gradually  from  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less 
to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to 
others,  and  which  he  now  found  subject  to  varia- 
tion, from  causes  in  which  reason  had  no  part 
"  If  I  am  accidently  left  alone  for  a  few  hours," 
■aid  he,  "  my  inveterate  persuasion  rushes  upon 
my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  are  chained  down  by 
some  irresistible  violence ;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
entangled by  tlie  prince's  conversation,  and  in- 
stantaneously released  at  the  entrance  of^Pekuah. 
I  am  like  a  man  habitually  afraid  of  spectres,  who 
is  set  at  case  by  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread 
"wliich  harassed  him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp 
be  extinguished,  feels  again  the  terrors  which  he 
knows  that  when  it  is  light  he  shall  feel  no  more. 
But  I  am  sometimes  afraid,  lest  I  indulge  my 
quiet  by  criminal  negligence,  and  voluntanly  for- 

f;et  the  great  charge  with  which  I  am  intrusted, 
f  I  favour  myself  in  a  known  error,  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  ease  in  a  doubtful  question  of 
this  importance,  how  dreadful  is  my  cjime!" 

**  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  "  is  so  difficult  of  cure,  as  that  which  is 
implicated  with  the  dread  of  guilt ;  fancy  and 
eonscience  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 


■o  often  shift  their  places,  that  the  illuflons  of  one 
are  not  distinguisned  from  the  dictates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  or 
religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  when  they 
give  it  pain :  but  when  melanclioly  notions  take 
the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  tdfraid  to  ex- 
clude or  banish  them.  For  this  reason  the  super- 
stitious are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy 
almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  let  tlie  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne- 
glect can  b^  but  as  the  probabihty  of  the  obliga^ 
tion,  which,  when  you  consider  it  with  freedom, 
you  find  very  little,  and  that  little  growing  every 
day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 
upon  you :  when  scruples  importune  you,  which 
you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  parley,  but  fly  to  business,  or  to  Pe- 
kuah ;  and  keep  this  thought  always  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  vies  as 
that  you  should  be  singled  out  for  superaatunl 
favours  or  afflictions." 


CHAPTER  XLVU. 

THE   PRINCE  ENTERS   AND  BRINGS  A  NEW 

TOPIC. 

**  All  this,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  I  have  often 
thought ;  but  my  reason  has  been  so  lonff  subju- 
gated by  an  uncontrollable  and  overwhelming 
idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  deciaioiifk 
I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  qui<^  bf 
suffering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in  secret;  but 
melancholy  shrinks  from  communication,  and  I 
never  found  a  man  before  to  whom  I  could  impart 
my  troubles,  though  I  had  been  certain  of  reUdf. 
I  rejoice  to  nnd  my  own  sentiments  confirmed  by 
yours,  who  are  not  easily  deceived,  and  can  have 
no  motive  or  purpose  to  deceive.  I  hope  that 
time  and  variety  wul  dissipate  the  gloom  tnat  has 
so  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my 
days  will  be  spent  in  peace." 

"  Your  learning  and  virtue,"  said  Imlac,  **  may 
justly  give  you  hopes." 

Rasselas  then  entered,  with  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  diversion  for  the  next  aay.  "  Such," 
said  Nekayah,  "  is  the  state  of  life,  Uiat  none  are 
happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change :  the 
change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  yk  have  made  it, 
the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  world  is 
not  yet  exhausted ;  let  me  see  something  to-mw^ 
row  which  I  never  saw  before." 

"  Variety,"  said  Rasselas,  "  is  so  necessary  to 
content,  that  even  the  happy  valley  disgusted  me 
by  the  recurrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  i  could  not 
forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience,  when 
I  saw  the  monks  of  St  Anthony  support,  without 
complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  delight,  but  uni- 
form hardsliip." 

"  Those  men,"  answered  Imlac,  "  are  less 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  Abie- 
sinian  princes  in  their  prison  of  pleasure.  What- 
ever is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an  ade  • 
quate  and  reasonable  motive.    Their  labour  sup 

Klies  them  with  necessaries ;  it  therefore  cannot 
e  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.   Their  de- 
votion prepares  them  for  another  state^  and  lo- 
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minds  thera  of  its  appromch,  while  it  fits  them 
for  it.  Their  time  is  regularly  distributed ;  one 
duty  succeeds  another;  so  thtt  they  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraction  of  unguidecl  choice,  nor 
lost  in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appropriated 
hour ;  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  because  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  piety,  by  which  they  are 
always  advancing  towards  endless  felicity." 

"  Do  you  tliink,"  said  Nekayah,  "  that  the  mo- 
nastic rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state 
than  any  other?  May  not  he  equally  hope  for 
future  happiness  who  converses  openly  with  man- 
kind, who  succours  the  distressea  by  his  charity, 
instructs  the  ignorant  by  his  learning,  and  contri- 
butes by  his  industry  to  the  general  system  of  life ; 
even  though  he  should  omit  some  o?  the  mortifi- 
cations which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and 
allow  himself  such  narmless  delights,  as  his  con- 
dition may  place  within  his  reach  ?" 

"  This,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  a  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I 
am  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part  He  that  lives 
well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that  Uves  well 
in  a  monastenr*  But,  perhaps,  every  one  is  not 
able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  pubhc  life ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  property  retreat 
Some  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and  have 
likewise  little  strength  to  resist  evil.  Many 
are  weary  of  their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and 
are  willing  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  busied  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
mtMed  by  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be'  happily  sheltered,  the  weary 
JMr^  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate. 
^Sbiie  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation  have 
something  so  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  pur^ 
pose  to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a 
tew  associates  serious  as  himself." 

**Sach,"  said  Pekuah,  "has  often  been  my 
wish ;  and  I  have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that 
she  should  not  willingly  die  m  a  crowd." 

"  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,"  pro- 
ceeded Imlac,  "  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  is 
still  to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harmless. 
The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image 
is  not  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  its  consequences. 
Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may  become  mis- 
chievous, by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we 
know  to  be  transient  and  probatory,  and  with- 
drawing our  thoughts  from  that,  of  which  every 
hour  bnngs  uf  nearer  to  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  no  length  of  time  will  bring  us  to  the  end. 
Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself,  nor  has  an? 
other  use,  but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  al- 
lurements of  sense.  In  the  state  of  future  perfec- 
tion, to  which  wo  all  aspire,  there  will  be  plea- 
sure without  danger,  and  security  without  re- 
straint" 

The  princesi*  was  silent,  and  Rasselas,  turning 
to  the  astronomer,  asked  him  whether  he  could 
Dot  delay  her  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
which  she  had  not  seen  before. 

**  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sage.  "  has  been  so 
general,  and  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  so  vigor- 
ous, that  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily  to  be 
found  :  but  what  you  can  no  longer  procure  firom 
the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead.  Among  the 
wonders  of  this  country  are  the  catacombs,  or  the 
ancient  repositories,  in  which  Uie  bodies  of  the 
Mifiett  genentions  were  lodged,  and  whm^  by 


the  Tiitue  of  the  gums  which  embalmed  thc^ 
they  yet  remain  without  comiptioQ.** 

**  I  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  **  what  pkuoi 
the  sight  of  the  catacombs  can  afibrd ;  but,  ma 
nothing  else  is  <^red,  I  am  resolved  to  viewthe^ 
and  shall  place  this  with  many  other  things  wkicfal 
have  done,  because  I  would  do  something." 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsenaen,  and  the  vt 
day  visited  the  catacombs.  When  they  wen 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepulchral  caves,  **  Pe- 
kuah," said  the  princess,  ''we  are  now  i|ib 
invadinff  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  I  knowtiis 
you  will  stay  behind;  let  me  find  you  stfevki 
I  return."—"  No,  I  will  not  be  l^"  ans««d 
Pekuah :  "I  will  go  down  between  you  taAh 
prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  witk  i«> 
der  through  the  labrrinth  of  subterran .  ous  p» 
sages,  where  the  bodies  were  laid  in  rows  on  cshf 
8i(&. 


CHAPTER  XLVUI. 

IMLAC  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  MATURE  OF  TIB  MCL 

"  What  reason,"  said  the  prince,  •*  cti  bi 
given,  why  the  Elgyptians  shouldf  thus  expeiuire^ 
preserve  those  carcasses  which  some  nalioiiB  as- 
sume with  fire,  others  lay  to  mingle  with  tbt 
earth,  and  all  agree  to  remove  from  their  sigfatai 
soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  performed  ?" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  customs,"  said  Ink 
"  is  commonly  unknown  ;  ft>r  the  practice  ofta 
continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased :  and  c» 
ceming  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vais  b 
conjecture ;  for  what  reason  did  not  dictate,  lev 
son  cannot  explain.  I  hare  long  believed  Ik 
the  practice  of  embalming  arose  only  fromtesiff- 
ness  to  the  remains  of  relations  or  friends ;  wd 
to  this  opinion  I  am  more  incUned,  becasK  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  care  should  have  bea 
general ;  nad  all  the  dead  been  embalmed,  te 
repositories  must  in  time  have  been  more  spadfs 
than  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  I  suppose  ssff 
the  rich  or  honourable  were  secured  from  oonip 
tion,  and  the  rest  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  But  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Eff> 
tians  believed  the  soul  to  hve  as  long  as  the  bsiv 
continued  undissolved,  and  therefore  tried  te 
method  of  eluding  death." 

**  Could  the  wise  Elgyptians,"  said  Nekmk 
'*  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul  ?  If  the  sonl  c»M 
once  survive  its  separation,  what  could  it  aft» 
wards  receive  or  suner  from  the  body  7" 

<«The  Egyptians  would  doubtless  think  e0s> 
neously,"  saia  the  astronomer,  *'  in  the  daikaoi 
of  heathenism,  and  the  first  davm  of  philosopkik 
The  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  disputed,  anffht  J 
our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowledge:  seat 

{ret  say.  that  it  may  be  material,  who^  nereriv- 
esB,  beueve  it  to  be  immortaL" 

"  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  ^  have  indeed  mi 
that  the  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scaieeif  b»> 
lieve  that  any  man  has  thotijght  it  who  knew  her 
to  think ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  reason  mSatt» 
the  immateiiality  of  mind,  and  all  the  noticcti/ 
sense  and  investi|;ations  of  scieooe  ooocnr  to 
prove  the  unconsciousness  of  matter. 

"  It  was  never  supposed  that  o^tatioo  ii  >>> 
herent  in  matter,  or  that  every  partiae  is  a  tbiok- 
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taXy^  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion.  To 
which  of  these,  however  varied  or  combined,  can 
consciousness  be  annexed?  To  be  round  or 
square,  to  be  suUd  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slowly  ^r  swifuy,  one  way  or  another, 
are  modes  of  material  existence,  all  equally  alien 
from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be  once 
without  thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by 
some  new  modification  ;  but  all  the  modifications 
%«'hich  it  can  admit  are  equally  unconnected  with 
cogitative  powers." 

"But  the  materialists,"  said  the  astronomer, 
**  urge  that  matter  may  have  qualities  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted." 

"  He  who  will  determine,"  returned  Imlac, 
''against  that  which  he  knows,  because  there 
may  be  something  which  he  knows  not ;  he  that 
can  set  hypothetical  possibility  against  acknow- 
ledged certainty,  is  not  to  be  admitted  among 
reasonable  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter 
19,  that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and 
if  this  conviction  cannot  be  opposed  but  by  refer- 
ring us  to  something  that  wc  know  not,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  human  intellect  can  admit 
If  that  which  is  known  may  be  overruled  by  that 
which  is  unknown,  no  being,  not  omniscient,  can 
arrive  at  certainty." 

"  Yet  let  us  not,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  too 
arrogantly  limit  the  Creator's  power." 

**  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omnipotence,"  replied 
the  poet,  '*  to  suppose  that  one  thing  is  not  con- 
sistent with  anotner,  that  the  same  proposition 
cannot  be  at  once  true  and  false,  that  the  same 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cogitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  in- 
capable of  cogitation." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Nek  ayah,  "  anv  great  use 
of  this  question.  Does  that  immateriality,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  have  sufHciently  proved,  ne- 
cessarily include  eternal  duration  ?" 

"  Of  immateriality."  said  Imlac,  *'  our  ideas  are 
negative,  and  therefore  obscure.  Immateriality 
seems  to  imply  a  natural  power  of  perpetual 
duration  as  a  consequence  ot  exemption  from  all 
causes  of  decay  :  wnatever  perishes  is  destroyed 
by  the  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation 
of  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which 
has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no  solution, 
can  be  naturally  corrupted  or  impaired." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  "  how  to^  con- 
ceive any  thing  without  extension :  what  is  ex- 
tended must  have  parts,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed." 

"  Consider  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Im- 
lac, "and  the  difliculty  will  be  less.  You  will 
find  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal  form 
is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk  ;  yet  an  ideal 
form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  certain,  when 
you  tliink  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  possesses 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  p^^-ramid 
itself  is  standing.  What  space  does  the  idea  of 
a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain 
ofcom  ?  or  how  can  either  idea  suffer  laceration  7 
As  is  the  effect,  such  is  the  cause ;  as  thought, 
such  is  the  power  that  thinks,  a  power  impassive 
and  indiscerptible." 

"But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayah.  "whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Seing  which  miiide  the  soul,  can 
destroy  it" 

"  He  surely  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac, 
^  since,  however  unperisliable,  it  receires  (loro  a 
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superior  nature  its  power  of  duration.  That  it 
will  not  perish  by  any  inherent  cause  of  decay,  or 
principle  of  corruption,  may  be  shown  by  philoso* 
phv ;  but  philosophy  can  tell  no  more.  That  it 
wiU  not  be  annihilated  by  Him  that  made  it,  we 
must  humbly  learn  from  higher  authority." 

The  whole  assembly  st^sd  a  while  sdent,  and 
collected.  "  Let  us  return,"  said  Rasselas,  *•  from 
tliis  scene  of  mortality.  How  gloomy  would  be 
these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did  not 
know  that  he  should  never  die  ;  that  what  now 
acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those  that  lie 
here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  power- 
ful of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  remember  the 
shortness  of  our  present  state :  they  were,  per* 
haps,  snatched  away  while  they  were  busy,  like 
us,  in  the  choice  of  life,'''' 

"  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  life 
is  become  less  important;  I  hope  hereafter  to 
think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caTeras,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  their  guard,  returned  to 
Caira 


CHAPTER  XUX 

THE  CONCLUSIOlf,    IN   WHICH  NOTHING   IS 
CONCLUDBD. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  innndation  of  the 
NUe :  a  few  days  alter  their  visit  to  the  catacombs 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confined  to  their  house.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  iovit§* 
tion  to  any  excursions  ;  and  being  well  gMlisd 
with  materials  for  talk,  they  diverted  thedOres 
with  comparisons  of  the  different  forms  of  life 
which  they  had  observed,  and  with  various 
schemes  of*^  happiness  which  each  of  them  had 
formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any 
place  as  the  convent  of  St.  Antliony,  where  the 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  fill  it  with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  oroer :  she  was  weary  of  expecta- 
tion and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
some  unvariable  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  sublunanr 
things,  Knowledge  was  the  best.  She  desired 
first  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  purposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which  ahe 
would  preside,  that,  by  conversiujg  with  the  old, 
and  educating  the  young,  shetmight  divide  her 
time  between  the  acquisition  and  communication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  ago  models 
of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  Uttle  kingdom,  in  which 
he  mignt  administer  justice  in  ms  own  person, 
and  see  all  Uie  parts  of  government  with  his  own 
eyes ;  but  he  could  never  fix  the  limits  of  his 
dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  number 
of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct- 
ing their  course  to  any  particular  port 

Of  these  wishes  that  they  had  formed,  they 
well  knew  that  none  could  be  obtained.  They 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,  when  the  inundation  should  oetM^  to 
return  to  Abissinia. 


TALES   OF    IMAGINATION. 


THE  VISION  OF  THEODORE,  THE 
HERMIT   OF  TENERIFFE, 

FOUND   IN   HIS   CELL. 1748. 

FROM    THE    PRECEPTOR. 

Son  of  Perseverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the 
Hermit  of  Tenerifle,  wno  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest 
his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  eartli,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and 
heaped  wealth  together,  I  loved  and  was  favoured, 
I  wore  the  robe  of  honour,  and  heard  the  music  of 
adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness : 
I  was  unhappy,  and  retired  I  sought  for  some 
time  «riiat  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where 
all  cetl  wants  might  be  easily  suppliea,  and  where 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
the  assistance  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  their 
fbUidk  Here  I  saw  fruits  and  herbs  and  water, 
and  iMfre  determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death, 
which  I  hope,  when  at  last  it  comes,  will  fall 
lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forget- 
fulness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  incli- 
nation to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  required ;  but  as  I  stood  one 
day  beholding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I 
was  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner  deter- 
mined to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  conceived 
a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion 
of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not 
because  it  appeared  criminal,  but  because  it  was 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for  the  bet- 
ter, alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itself.  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was 
deceiving  me,  thit  my  impatience  of  confinement 
arose  from  some  eartnly  passion,  and  that  my  ar- 
dour to  survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a 
hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes 
of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distraction  every  day  greater.  I  was  always  re* 
proaching  myself  with  the  want  of  happiness 
within  my  reach,  and  at  last  began  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  laziness  rather  than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the  summit 
of  Tenerifle. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
joomey  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain  ;  but  I  had 
not  advanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened 
with  provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous, 
and  the  sand  slided  from  beneatli  my  feet :  at  last, 


fainting  with  labour,  I  airired  ml  a  small  plab 
almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  tW 
east  I  sat  downi  to  rest  awliile,  in  Aifl  permasiia 
that  when  I  had  recovered  my  strength  I  shoiU 
proceed  on  my  design;  but  when  once  I  hid 
tasted  ease,  I  found  many  reasons  aininst  dis- 
turbing it.  The  branches  spread  a  shade  over  ay 
head,  and  the  gales  of  spring  wafted  odom  to 
my  bosom. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  altematety  excuses  Cor 
delay,  and  resolutions  to  go  fon^'ard,  an  im>sB;6> 
ble  heaviness  suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  mf 
head  upon  the  bank,  and  resigned  myseif  to  d 
when  methought  I  heard  the  sound  as  of  the  I 
of  eagles,  ana  a  being  of  more  than  human 
nity  stood  before  me.  While  I  was  delibetilioc 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  band  wi 
an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me  soleomly,  ta 
without  severity,  "Theodore,  whither  ait  tboa 
going  ?"  "  I  am  climbing,"  answered  I,  ''to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a  more  exte&ars 
prospect  of  the  works  of  nature."  "  Attend  firet," 
says  he, "  to  tlie  prospect  whidi  this  place  afibid^ 
and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  1  wiflexpbiB. 
I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watii 
over  the  children  of  the  dust,  to  preserve  diea 
from  those  evils  which  will  not  ultimately  taBB- 
nate  in  good,  and  wliich  they  do  not,  by  metron 
faults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round  Ihrn- 
fore  without  fear :  observe,  contemplate,  and  be 
instmcted." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  tid 
beheld  a  mountam  higher  than  Teneriffe,  t)  ik 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  codd  aenr 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazinf  irm 
its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  its  («<, 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  annzed  to 
find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  incooain- 
bly  in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thus  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused ;  above  were  tracks  ioscn* 
table  and  below  was  total  vacuity.  But  my  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  voice  of  admonition,  cried  oat, 
"Theodore,  be  not  afinghted,  but  raise  thy  eja 
again ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  that, 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attentiofl, 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  bt 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers ;  tbe 
middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  mf% 
and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  iw 
branches  loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  wiscfc 
were  scattered  palaces  and  bowers.  The  tncti 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  vac 
generally  barren ;  but  there  were  amoaf  tk 
clefts  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  evergreens,  whifi 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  tbt 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  ud 
facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  claiobeflDg 
among  them. 
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Then,  beginning  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
difierent  parts,  I  observed  at  a  great  distance  a 
multitude  of  both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain.  Their  first  actions  I 
could  not  accurately  discern  ;  but,  as  they  every 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  tliat  they 
amused  themselves  with  gathering  flowers  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white 
robe,  who  seemed  not  over  solicitous  to  confine 
them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track :  for  she 
knew  that  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and 
sohd,  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or 
bewildered.  When,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
plucked  a  thistle  for  a  flower,  Innocence,  so  she 
was  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistake.  Happy, 
said  I,  are  they  who  are  under  so  gentle  a  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  safe.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  their  feUcity ; 
for  I  found  that  innocence  continued  her  attend- 
ance but  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only 
the  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per province.  Those  whom  she  abandoned 
scarcely  knew  that  they  were  left,  before  they  per- 
ceived themselves  in  the  hands  of  Education,  a 
nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commands^  who  Confined  tliem  to  certain 
paths,  in  their  opmion  too  narrow  and  too  rough. 
These  they  were  continually  solicited  to  leave  by 
Appetite,  whom  Education  could  never  fright 
away,  though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such 
timidity,  that  the  efK^cts  of  her  presence  were 
Bcarcefv  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were 
no  longer  guarded  bv  Innocence ;  and  such  as 
Education  could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the 
mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they  were 
seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was 
frequentlv  giving  them  cautions  to  beware  of  Ha- 
bits ;  anJ  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at 
every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  bcfort 
they  perceived  their  danger ;  and  that  those  whom 
Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  little  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty. 

Of  this  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  1  was 
very  solicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
tector directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pigmies, 
which  appeared  to  walk  silently  before  those  that 
were  chmbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  hstfl 
missed  the  notice  of  them  before,  both  because 
thev  were  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned, 
and  because  thev  grew  every  moment  nearer  in 
their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which  they  were 
Mrrounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their 
diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  hu- 
man beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her 
precepts  of  vigilance  with  wonder:  and  when 
they  thought  her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them 
with  contempt  Nor  could  I  myself  think  her 
cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent  inculcations 
seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  obser\'ed  that  each  of 
these  petty  beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her 
hand,  with  which  she  preparell  to  bind  those 
whom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet  these 
Habits,  under  the  eye  of  Elducation,  went  quietly 
forwardi  and  seemed  very  little  to  increase  m 


bulk  or  strength :  for  though  Aey  were  always 
willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  wifien  Education 
kept  them  apart  from  ner,  they  would  very  punc- 
tually obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads 
in  which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 
It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing. 

ret  not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could 
forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  saw 
in  how  much  less  time  they  generally  gained  than 
lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew  slowly  m  tlie  road 
of  Education,  it  might  However  be  perceived  that 
they  grew  ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call 
of  Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  gigantic ; 
and  tneir  strength  was  such  that  Education 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in 
chains  by  them,  whom  she  could  never  more 
rescue  from  their  slavery.  She  jointed  them  out, 
but  with  little  eflfect ;  for  all  her  pupils  appeared 
confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that 
they  were  hindered  from  following  the  triumph  of 
Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  at- 
tend, but  was  continually  doubhng  her  chains 
upon  her  companions ;  which  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects^  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter 
as  it  had  been  longer  worn  ;  and  when  Ijr  con- 
tinual additions  they  became  so  heavy  arlD  be 
felt,  they  were  very  frequently  loo  strong  to  be 
broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to 
two  powers  of  superior  aspect  The  meaner  of 
them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of 
the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  confounded  and  perplexed  if  ever  she 
suflered  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
seemed  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing, 
but  with  sucn  a  condescension  as  plainly  showM 
that  she  claimed  it  as  due  ;  and  mdeea  so  great 
was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would 
not  reverence,  must  not  behold  her. 

"Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "be  fearless, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  tnese  powers,  whose  do- 
minion extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  Existence."  I  trembled,  and  ven- 
tured to  address  the  inferior  nymph,  whose  eyes, 
though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able  to  sus- 
tain. "Bright  Power,"  said  I, "by  whatever  name 
it  is  lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  pre- 
sidest  here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  ^tU 
be  granted?"  "It  will  be  granted,"  said  she, 
"  only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  the  noblest  and  the  greatest ;  who,if 
thou  wilt  receive  my  laws,  will  reward  thee  like 
the  rest  of  my  votanes,  by  conducting  thee  to  Re- 
ligion." Charmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect,  I  pro- 
fessed my  readiness  to  follow  her.  She  then  pre- 
sented me  to  her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  me 
with  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
seemed  to  expect  that  tliey  should  express  some 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss 
of  that  protection  wliich  she  had  hitherto  afibrded 
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eapthrei  of  Indolence  had  neither  ihiperiority  nor 
merriment  Discontent  lowered  in  their  looks, 
and  Sadnesa  hovered  round  their  shades ;  yet 
th^  crawled  on  reluctant  and  gloomy,  till  they 
amvMl  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied  onl^ 
with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  domi- 
nion of  Indolence  terminates,  and  the  hopeless 
wanderer  ia  delivered  up  to  Melancholy  ;  tlie 
chains  of  Habit  are  riveted  for  ever,  and  Melan- 
choly, having  tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  time, 
consigns  him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  tliis  miserable  scene, 
my  protector  called  out  to  me,  "  Remember, 
Theodore,  and  be  wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail 
against  thee."  I  started,  and  beheld  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  rocks  of  Toneri^  :  the  birds  of 
light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  glances  of 
the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE  FOUNTAINS : 

A  FAIRT  TALE.'*' 

Felix  qui  potuit  boni 
Fontem  visere  lucidum. 


BoethiuM. 


As  Floretta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the 
foot  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry  in 
such  a  note  as  she  had  never  observed  before,  and 
looking  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  goldfinch  entan- 

eby  a  lime-twig,  and  a  hawk  hovering  over 
as  at  the  point  of  seizing  him  in  his  talons. 
Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  Uttlc  bird,  but  was 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked  fiercely 
upon  her  without  any  apparent  dread  of  her  ap- 
proach, and  as  she  advanced  seemed  to  increase 
m  bulk,  and  clapped  his  wings  in  token  of  de- 
fiance. Floretta  stood  deliberating  a  few  mo- 
ments, but,  seeing  her  mother  at  no  great  distance, 
took  courage,  and  snatched  the  twig  with  the 
little  bird  upon  it  When  she  had  oisengaged 
him,  she  put  him  in  her  bosom,  and  the  hawk  flew 
away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
her  from  what  danger  she  had  rescued  him  :  her 
mother,  after  admiring  its  beauty,  said,  that  he 
would  be  a  very  proper  inhabitant  of  the  little 
ffilded  cage,  which  haa  hung  empty  since  the  star- 
Ung  died  for  want  of  water,  and  that  he  should  be 
placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be 
wonderfully  pleasant  to  hear  him  in  the  morning. 
Floretta,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  replied,  that  he 
had  better  have  been  devoured  by  the  hawk  than 
die  for  want  of  water,  and  that  she  would  not 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  to  put  him  in  danger  of 
a  greater  :  she  therefore  took  him  into  her  hand, 
cleaned  his  feathers  from  the  bird-lime,  looked 
upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and,  ha\ing  put 
his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismissed  him  into  the  air. 

He  flew  in  arcles  round  her  as  she  went  home, 
and,  perching  on  a  tree  before  the  door,  delighted 
Lthem  a  while  with  such  sweetness  of  song,  that 
ber  mother  reproved  her  for  not  putting  him  in 
the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to  look  grave- 
but  silently  approved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guess- 
ed her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was 
older  she  would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to 
hear  her  little  bird  the  next  morning  singing  at 

♦  From  Miacellatiies  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Anna 
WUliama.    1766, 4to. 


liberty.  She  awaked  early  and  listened,  bat  do 
goldfmch  could  she  hear.  'She  rose,  and  valka^ 
again  in  the  same  meadow,  went  to  new  the 
buah  where  she  had  seen  the  limo-twig  the  day 
before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  ww  aeu 
the  place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  bchiad 
a  blossoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  femak  fiora 
of  very  low  stature,  but  of  elegant  proportKAaad 
majestic  air,  arrayed  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
meadow,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  Idieaikv. 
drop  in  the  sun. 

Floretta  was  too  much  disordered  to  speak  or 
fly,  and  stood  motionless  between  ft-ar  and  pl«»> 
sure,  when  the  Uttle  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am,"  says  she,  "  one  of  that  orSer  of  boofi 
w^hich  some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Pinkies:  ve 
have  always  been  known  to  inhabit  the  019 
and  caverns  of  Phnlimmon.  The  maids  ud 
shepherds  when  tliey  wander  by  iiioonliglrf,bte 
of\en  heard  our  music,  and  sometimes  seeo  ov 
dances. 

"  I  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  this  rejpoa, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  the  nameorLadr 
Lilinet  of  the  Blue  Rock.     As  I  lived  alwar;  la 
my  own  mountain,  I  had  very  Utile  kiK)»l<Hlge</ 
human  manners,  and  thought  better  of  minkbd 
than  other  fairies  found  tliem  to  deserve ;  I  lb«^ 
fore  often  opposed  the  mischievous  practic«9«i* 
ray  sisters,  without   always    inquirinf  wbrtker 
they  were  just     I  extingiiishod  tlie  li^t  tkii 
was  kindled  to  lead  a  traveller  into  a  maifk,  aaJ 
found  afteiwards  that  lie  was  hastening  to  cor- 
rupt a  virgin  ;  I  dissipated  a  mist  which  tsoortl 
the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to  decor  t 
monopolizer  of  com  from  his  wav  to  the  next 
market ;   I  removed  a  thorn  artiul'lv  planted  to 
prick  the  foot  of  a  churl  that  was  gduig  to  iuadcr 
the  poor  from  following  his  reapers  ;  and  dcfesi- 
ed  so  many  schemes  of  obstruction  and  pantfik- 
ment,  that  I  was  cited  before  the  queen  ai  ose 
who  favoured  wickedness,  and  opposed  the  oe- 
cution  of  fairy  justice. 

"  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  sufe  coa- 
trol,  and  thinking  myself  dis^rraccd  by  thc»«s- 
sity  of  defence,  Iso  much  irritated  tlie Uneeabr 
my  sullenness  and  petulance,  that  in  ber  aon 
she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfiaefa.  *loUM 
form,'  says  she,  *I  doom  thee  to  remain  till  some 
human  being  shall  show  thee  kindness  witlnt 
any  orospect  of  interesL' 

"  1  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dtjerted; 
for  I  did  not  doubt  but  every  reasonable  beioi 
must  love  that  whicli,  haxing  never  ofR^nded,  codd 
not  be  hated,  and  having  no  power  to  hurt,  oouU 
not  be  feared. 

<'  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villages,  sod 
endeavoured  to  force  myself  into  notice. 

"Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  conupted 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  d*- 
gancc  and  splendour,  I  emploved  mvsclf  for  fiw 
years  in  hopping  before  the  ^oor?  of  cottagvs, 
and  oflen  sat  singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  m 
motions  were  seldom  seen,  or  mv  notes  htui\ 
no  kindness  was  ever  excited,  and  all  the  reward 
of  my  officiousness  was  to  he  aimed  at  witk  a 
stone  when  I  stood  within  a  throw. 

"  The  stones  never  hurt  me  for  I  had  itil!  the 
power  of  a  fairy. 

"  I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  lnaj^ 
nificent  habitations,  and  sung  in  boweis  bj  the 
walks  or  on  the  banks  of  fountains. 
"  In  these  places,  where  novelty  was  itwin- 
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mended  by  satiety,  and  curiosity  excited  by  lei- 
sure, my  form  and  my  voice  were  soon  mstin- 
guished,  and  I  waa  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty  goldfinch  ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  out 
to  listen  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their  prac- 
tice to  court  my  visits  by  scattering  meat  in  my 
common  haunts. 

'*  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  peckinff 
in  full  security,  and  expected  to  regain  my  oriffinil. 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal 
benefactors  silently  advancing  with  a  net  behind 
me.  1  Hew  ofij  and  fluttering  Seaide  them  pricked 
the  Ic^  of  each,  and  left  them  halting  and  groan- 
ing with  the  cramp. 

"I  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
sprinifs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  melody  as  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  Moods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  remarkablv  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid 
myself  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  be- 
numbed with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger;  she 
picked  mc  up  with  great  joy,  tellmg  her  com- 
panions that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch  that 
sung  fio  finely  all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedjre, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for 
she  could  not  bear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  his  fine  featliers  very  carefully,  and  stick 
them  in  her  mufC 

'*  I'^nding  tliat  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
could  give  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled 
tier  ringers  that  she  could  not  hold  me,  tiien  flew 
at  her  face,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  four 
pecks  that  letl  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
them,  and  broke  a  match  by  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

**  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  mc  to  try 
experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness, 
and  attract  his  regard. 

"  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  way  held  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  ot'a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  mc. 
Vou,  my  clear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
danger,  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity, 
or  seeking  any  other  recompense  than  the  plea- 
sure of  beneving  a  feeling  creature. 

"The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
kindness,  that  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  tnan  ever  fairy 
bestowed  before. 

"  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  though  bounties 
in  design^  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the 
event  We  have  granted  mortals  to  wish  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion,  and  their  discretion 
being  small,  and  their  wishes  irreversible,  they 
have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta,  shall  have,  what 
none  have  ever  l)efore  obtained  from  us,  the 
power  of  indulging  your  wish  and  the  liberty  of 
retracting  it     Be  bold,  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany 
the  fairy,  who  led  her  tlu'ough  a  labyrintli  of  crags 
and  shrubs,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on 
tlic  side  of  the  mountain. 

"  Tliis  cavern,"  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  LiU- 
net,  your  friend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils."  Lihnet  then 
went  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, where  she  saw  many  b^utiful  fairies,  who 
came  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from  re- 
verence to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  ^isturbaace. 


She  heard  from  remote  comers  of  the  gloomy 
cavern,  the  roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters, 
and  more  than  once  entreated  to  return  ;  but  Li- 
linet,  assuring  her  that  she  was  safe,  persuaded 
her  to  proceed,  till  they  came  to  an  arch,  into 
which  tne  light  found  its  way  through  a  fissure 
of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon 
a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains 
that  bubbled  before  them,  said,  "Now  attend,  my 
dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy. 
Observe  the  two  fountaina  that  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  of  alabaster, 
and  the  other  into  a  bason  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sor- 
row ;  they  rise  from  distant  veins  in  tlie  rock,  and 
burst  out  in  two  places,  but  after  a  short  course 
unite  their  streams,  and  run  e\'er  after  in  one  min- 
gled current 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which,  thoush 
shut  up  from  all  otlier  human  beings,  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  regulate  your  future  life. 

"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish, 
and  it  shall  be  granted.  As  you  raise  your  wish 
higher,  the  water  will  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to 
the  taste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by 
its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat  your  draughtiL 
for  the  ill  cfiects  of  your  wish  can  only  be  removed 
by  drinking  of  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  bason 
of  flint,  wliich  will  be  bitter  in  the  same  propoiH 
tion  as  the  water  of  joy  was  sweet  Now,  my 
Floretta,  make  the  experiment,  and  give  me  too 
first  proof  of  moderate  desires.  Take  the  golden 
cup  that  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  sprmg  of 
joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink." 

'Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deUberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  dispropor^ 
tion  of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wished 
to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously  ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was 
clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was 
completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  was 
sweeter  than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkUng  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  beams  of  tne  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  de- 
sired to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish ; 
and  makmgan  humble  reverence  to  Lihnet,  re- 
quest^ to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitation. 
They  went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  the  change  of  Floretta^s  form.  She  came 
home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who,  on  seeing 
the  miprovement,  was  yet  more  delighted  than  m 

herselfT 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  forward 
into  pubUc  view :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assembUes  of  pleasure  ^  she  was 
fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  treats, 
she  was  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
compUments.  This  Ufe  deUghted  her  a  while,  but 
custom  soon  destroyed  its  pleasure.  She  found 
that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day,  resigned 
her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers,  and  that 
the  women  atUcked  her  repuUtion  by  whispeit 
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■mi  adnmntes,  till,  withoot  knowing  how  she  had 
odended,  she  was  shunned  as  in&inous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  destroyed  by 
the  envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade 
herself  from  the  dangerous  pre-eminence.  She 
went  to  the  bush  where  she  rescued  the  bird,  and 
called  for  Lady  Lilinet  Imniediatelv  Lilinet  ap- 
peared, and  discovered  by  Floretta's  dejected  look 
that  she  had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabaster 
fountain. 

•*  Follow  me,"  she  cried,  "  my  Floretta,  and  be 
wiser  for  the  future.** 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  be- 

Ean  to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  so 
itter  that  she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup 
from  her  mouth :  at  last  she  resolutely  drank 
away  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  sparkling  eye 
and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  herself  only  agreeable. 

She  lived  for  some  time  with  great  content ;  but 
content  is  seldom  lasting.  She  had  a  desire  in  a 
short  time  again  to  taste  the  waters  of  joy ;  she 
called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  was  led  to 
the  alabaster  fountain,  where  she  drank,  and 
wished  for  a  faithful  lover. 

After  her  return  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  a^ 
fection.  He  courted,  and  flattered,  and  promised ; 
till  at  last  she  yielded  up  her  heart.  He  then 
appUed  to  her  parents ;  and,  finding  her  fortune 
less  than  he  expected,  contrived  a  quarrel,  and 
.deserted  her. 

jf.  Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went 
m  quest  of  Lilinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for 
the  deceit  which  she  had  practised.  LiUnet  asked 
her  with  a  smile,  for  what  she  had  been  wishing ; 
and  beine  told,  made  her  this  reply,  "  You  are 
not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  complain  :  you  may 
wish  ror  yourself,  but  your  wishes  can  have  no 
effect  upon  another.  You  may  become  lovely  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that  you  shall  b^ 
loved  is  by  no  means  a  certain  cons«]uence ;  for 
you  cannot  confer  upon  another  either  discern- 
ment or  fidelity ;  that  happiness  which  you  must 
derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  regu- 
late or  bestow.'' 

Floretta  Mras  for  some  time  so  dejected  by  this 
limitation  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought 
it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  being  on  some 
occasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority^  she 
went  to  Lilinet,  and  drank  at  the  alabaster  foun- 
tain for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  spirit  and  her 
own  watt  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  water,  that 
she  could  not  prevail  up^on  herself  to  forbear,  till 
Lilinet,  in  pure  compassion,  snatched  the  cup  out 
of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thoufi^ht  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebellion  :  she  had 
drunk  into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not 
ffive  her  mother  a  disposition  U».yield ;  the  old 
K  lady  asserted  her  riglit  to  ijoveni ;  and,  though 
^  she  was  often  foiled  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
daughter,  sh«^  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  in  violence :  so  that  the  house'was  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and 
opposition  of  the  motncr. 

in  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  made  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that 
her  own  wajrs  ended  in  error,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
gra^ce ;  she  perceived  that  the  vehemence  of  mind, 
which  to  a  man  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and 
obedience^  produce  to  a  woman  nothing  but  de- 


testation ;  abe  thMcfiae  went  back^  aii  ly  t 
large  draught  from  the  flmtj  fooBtaiB.  thoa^ihi 
waiv.was  very  bitter,  replaced  henclf  ib&Wi 
niolkiBr*s  care,  and  quitted  her  spiol,  aad  hm 
owMway. 

Floretta's  fortune  was  modermte,  aaihs4»> 
sires  were  not  larger,  till  her  motber  iHk  ha 
to  spend  a  summer  at  one  of  the  places  vlidi 
.wealth  and  idleness  freonent,  under  piUuu  of 
drinking  the  waters.  Sne  wms  now  no  Isspr  i 
perfect  beauty,  and  therefore  ooarenatiaBnkr 
presence  took  its  coarM  slb  in  other  twfi, 
opinions  were  freely  tdd  and  obsenratiov  ai^ 
without  reserve.  Here  FJOTCtta  firrt  Icand  ii 
importance  of  monej.  When  Ae  saw  a  «^ 
man  of  mean  air  and  emp^  talk  draw  the  sB» 
tion  of  the  place,  she  always  discovered  ■bob  » 
quiry  that  she  had  so  many  tibonsands  to  ocrfa* 
tune. 

She  soon  perceiTed  that  where  tibeae  gMu 
goddesses  appeared,  neither  birth,  nor  ek^ao^ 
nor  civihty,  had  anj  power  of  attnctioa,  mi 
every  art  of  entertainment  was  devoted  to  tk^ 
and  that  the  great  and  the  wise  oouited  tbdr  »• 
gard. 

The  desire  afler  wealth  was  raised  yet  Mer 
by  her  mother,  who  was  always  teUioffkriw 
much  neglect  she  suftred  for  want  of  brttm, 
and  what  distinctions,  if  she  had  bat  a  ibrtB|i^ 
her  good  qualities  would  obtain.  Her  namftit 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  wiikd  is 
the  morning,  but  was  not  spoken  to  becaav  ib 
had  a  small  fortune,  and  that  Floretta  daacd  it 
the  ball  better  than  any  of  them,  bat  asbdf 
minded  her  for  want  of  a  fortune. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  v^ftmi 
to  be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  eadsi 
no  longer,  and  came  home  flattering  lwiuuys» 
tion  in  secret  with  the  riches  which  she  wu  bb* 
about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  ost 
alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  with  kerti 
the  fountain :  riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  a 
either  beauty  or  spirit,  and  therefore  she  vnMt 
immoderate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Liad 
gave  her  wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  vdk 
an  order  to  conduct  Floretta  to  therBlack  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  they  soon  ciaeto 
the  mouth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  t  biddei 
treasure,  guarded  by  an  earthly  fairy  deforaiod ad 
shaggy,  who  opposed  the  entrance  of  Fbretltti 
he  recotrnised  the  wand  of  the  lady  of  tbeMooa* 
tain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast  heaps  of  fpM  ui 
silver  and  ^ems,  gathered  and  reposited  m  fens 
ages,  and  intrusted  to  the  suard  of  the  &ifiettf 
the  eartli.  The  little  fairy  delivered  the  oidas  tf 
her  mistress,  and  the  surly  sentinel  proBUMd  to 
obey  them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  aod  plesHi 
with  her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  wisa 
she  waked  in  the  moming,  first  opened  her  eva 
upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  and  looking  into  Wr 
drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled  with  foU. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest  Sfai 
was  the  first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fasbioe,  It 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entertainnK»t,  to  o- 
coura^  any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any  frofe 
of  which  the  cost  was  to  make  the  pleasore. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  favourite  of  emj 
place.  Report  made  hm*  wealth  tfaiiet  ffssfcr 
than  it  really  was,  and  wherever  she  caH  "^ 
was  attention,  reverence,  wnd  obcdiaiicia  Tte 
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iadies  who  had  formerlr  alighted  her,  or  bj  whom 
ahe  had  been  formerfy  caressed,  gratined  her 
pnde  by  open  flatteiy  and  private  murmun.  She 
sometimes  overheard  them  railing  at  upstaiilp^  and 
Wondering  whence  some  peopfe  came,  IV  how 
their  expenses  were  supplied.  This  incited  her 
to  heignten  the  splenaour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
mich  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  |i- 
vals  were  forced  to  desist  from  contest. 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
which  oan  be  played  with  money  will  seldom  bear 
to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  is  a  short-lived 
passion,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  expense  is  gone 
when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  excited.  She 
found  that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and  that 
all  those  who  crowded  round  ner  were  drawn  to 
her  by  vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  ana  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears  :  and  she  would  still  have  continued 
to  be  rich,  had  not  the  ambition  of  her  mothei; 
contrived  to  many  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
smsed  as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as  profligate, 
fier  mother  persisted  in  her  importunity;  and 
Floretta  having  now  lost  the  spint  of  resistance, 
had  no  other  refuge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
iairy  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
from  the  flinty  fountain,  and  found  the  waters  not 
extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that  all  her 
riches  had  been  conveyed  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Lilinet  haa  ordered  to  be  carried  back  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the 
'fountain,  and  solaced  herself  with. such  amuse- 
ments as  every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
there  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Wit 

The  pleasures  with  wMch  this  new  character 
appeared  to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she 
knew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was  alwavs  to  be 
found.  Lilinet  was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but 
could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
wav  but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
faines  of  the  cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Floretta 
took  the  golden  cup  into  her  hand ;  she  filled  it 
and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for  wit  was 
sweeter  than  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imagery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory 
oflfered  to  her  imagination,  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  connected  itself  with  things  to  which  it  seem- 
ed before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appear- 
ances about  her  were  changed,  but  the  novelties 
exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  every  thing  was  wron&r,  without  of)en 
seeing  how  it  could  be  better ;  and  frequently  im- 
putea  to  the  imperfection  of  art  those  failures 
which  were  caused  by  the  limitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but 
censure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  ouarrelled  with  the  situation  of  their 
houses,  the  disposition  of  their  gardens,  the  di- 
rection of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  fiimi- 
ture,  for  she  was  always  ready  to  tell  bow  it 
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might  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  through  mcioai 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  fim  of  nobler 
fabrics  of  airy  palaces,  and  Hesperian  gardens. 
She  adnured  nothing,  and  praised  but  little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  un« 
ciyiL  If  she  received  flatteries,  she  sdiumi  re- 
paid them  ;  for  she  set  no  value  upon  vulgar 
E raise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  story  without 
urrying  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion  ;  and 
obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never 
laughed  except  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contribute  to  forward  her  recep- 
tion. She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
language  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and  ex* 
damation:  she  discovered  the  defects  of  eveiy 
action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion  ; 
she  knew  the  malignity  ot  friendship,  the  avarice 
of  hberahty,  the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the 
cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant^  but  the  greatest 
of  all  pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was 
something,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  character  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could  not  alwa3rs 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others:  as  she  hated 
false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  de- 
tect them,  till  between  wantonness  and  virtue, 
scarce  any  that  she  knew  escaped  without  some 
wounds  by  the  shafls  of  ridicule  ;  not  that  Aw 
merriment  was  alwavs  the  conseoucnce  of  total 
contempt,  for  she  oilen  honoureo  virtue  where 
she  laughed  at  aflcctation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
cry  was  raised  against  her  from  every  quarter,  and 
to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama- 
tion. With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mind, 
she  was  censured  as  too  tree  of  favours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men  :  with  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  she 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  scatter  praise  viitli  undistinguished  profusion : 
with  tenderness  that  agonized  at  real  misery,  she 
was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  others, 
when  she  would  not  condole  with  those  whom 
she  knew  to  counterfeit  aflfliction.  She  derided 
false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and 
was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  society. 
As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured  but  with 
some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the  worid  con- 
demned her  as  indiflerent  to  the  good  and  bad ; 
and  because  she  was  oflen  doubtful  where  others 
were  confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of 
principles,  while  her  days  were  distracted  ana  her 
rest  broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Report  baA  now  made  her  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  e 
ball  to  his  mistress  and  her  friends,  it  was  stipd* 
lated  that  Floretta  should  not  bi  invited.  If  she 
entered  a  public  room,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and 
shrunk  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprightly  than  ner 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  that  in  a  uttle  time  she 
woeld  be  like  Floretta.  Visits  were  very  dih- 
gaitiy  paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  deleter  to 
hersdf  without  a  cautioo,  if  the  ■bould  neil 
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Iloratta,  to  leare  the  company  m  soon  as  the 
could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  SDort  at  first,  but 
in  time  grew  weaiy  of  general  hostility.  She 
would  have  been  content  with  a  few  friends,  but 
no  friendship  was  durable  :  it  was  the  fashion  to 
desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what  fidelity  will 
contend  7  She  could  have  easily  amused  herself 
in  solitude,  but  that  she.  thought  it  mean  to  quit 
the  field  to  treachery  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constancy,  and 
she  implored  Lilinet  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lili- 
net  complied,  and  walked  up  the  mountain,  but 
was  often  forced  to  stop  and  wait  for  her  follower. 
When  they  came  to  the  flinty  fountain,  Floretta 
filled  a  small  cup  and  slowly  brought  it  to  her 
lips,  but  the  water  was  insupportably  bitter. 
8ne  just  tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground, 
diluted  the  bitterness  at  the  fountain  of  alabaster, 
and  resolved  to  keep  her  wit  with  all  its  conse- 
quences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  surveyed  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  mankind  with  such  superiority 
of  sentiment,  that  she  found  few  distinctions  to 
be  envied  or  desired,  and  therefore  did  not  very 
soon  make  another  visit  to  the  fountain.  At 
lenffth  being  alarmed  by  sickness,  she  resolved  to 
drink  length  of  life  from  the  golden  cup.  She 
returned  ^ted  and  secure,  for  though  the  lon- 
Aevity  acquired  was  indeterminate,  die  considered 
deatn  as  far  distant,  and  therefore  sufiered  it  not 
tointmda  upon  her  pleasures. 


But  length  of  life  mdoded  not  perpetual  be^tL 
She  felt  herself  continaally  decmying,  and  nv  ths 
world  fading  about  her.  The  ddigfati  oi  hter 
eariy4ays  would  delight  no  longer,  aLd  boverer 
widely  she  extended  ncr  view,  no  new  pieasore 
could  be  found  ;  her  friends,  her  enemies,  ber  ad- 
nurers,  her  rivals,  dropped  one  by  one  into  tbe 
grave,  and  with  those  who  succeeded  them  dw 
nad  neither  community  of  joys  nor  strife  of  oaia- 
petition. 

By  this  time  she  bc^ran  to  doubt  whetha  qU 
age  were  not  dangerous  to  virtue  ;  whether  pta 
would  not  produce  peevishnesa,  and  peeviskieai 
impair  benevolence.  She  thought  that  the  nec- 
tade  of  life  might  be  too  long  continued,  and  tbc 
vices  which  were  <^n  seen  migfat  raise  less  tb> 
horrence  ;  that  resolution  mi|rht  be  sa{^»ed  bv 
time,  and  let  that  virtue  sink,  w^hich  in  its  finoea 
state  it  had  not  without  difficult  supported ;  aod 
that  it  was  vain  to  delay  the  hour  whidi  most 
come  at  last,  and  might  come  at  a  time  of  Ibb 
preparation  and  greater  imbecility. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Lilinet,  whom  At 
accompanied  to  the  flinty  fountain  ;  where^  afier 
a  short  combat  with  herself^  she  drank  the  bitter 
water.    They  walked  back  to  the  iavomite  bosk 
pensive  and  silent ;  **  And  now,"  said  she,  "  ao- 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit  that  FloRtu 
can  receive."   Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear,  iD> 
pressed  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiss,  and  nrnpei 
ner,  aA  she  reaignea  herself^  to  the  oootse  of » 
tuie* 
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LETTER  L 
To  Mr.  James  Elphinston. 

Sept.  25thy  1750. 
Dear  Sir, 

You  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
j^ef.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  yeaitl 
of  a^e,  whom  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  un- 
less It  please  God  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you  relate 
your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think 
I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
read  them  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to 
jfou,  nor  to  tm,  of  any  farther  use,  when  once 
the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  grief, 
and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  we  are  lamenting  our  deprivation. 

The  ^eatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can 
confer  upon  another,  is  to  ^ard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent:  and  a 
death,  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts ;  and  that 
she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
separate  spirits,  is,  mdeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  us,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  act- 
ing under  the  eye  of  God:  yet,  surely,  there  is 
something  pleasmg  in  the  belief,  that  our  sepanu 
tion  from  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  cor- 
poreal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to 
virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable, 
that  that  union,  which  has  received  toe  divine 
approbation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may, 
in  some  degree,  continue  her  presence.     If  you 
write  down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her 
from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with 
great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove 
her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be 
matured  to  veneration.     To  this,  however  pam- 
ful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to 
a  source  oi  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time 
to  come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
•incerely  wished  you  by, 
Dear  Sur, 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 


LETTER  II.— To  Mrs.  Thralc 

London,  Jtug.  IStk,  ITCi. 
Madam, 
Ip  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  a* 
you  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
you  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.  Tnrale's  com- 
pany ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first, 
now  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of 

fleasure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as 
can  dismiss  my  work  from  my  hands. 

I  am  afraid,  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  busi- 
ness is  done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  pleasure  be  sougnt,  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence! 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suifer  so  much,  and  by  which  I  suffer  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be, 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  III.— To  the  Same. 

Litehjleld,  July  30(A,  1707. 

Madam, 
Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expected,  i  have  found  nothin|f 
that  withdraws  my  afiections  from  the  fhende 
whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  mokes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  mj 
home. 

Miss  Lucy*  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I 
expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many 
excellences  very  rtoble  and  resplendent,  though 
a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  virginity.  Everj 
thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  in 
which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I 
have  not  found.  But  complaint  can  be  of  no 
use ;  and  why  then  should  I  depress  ]K)ur  hopes 
by  my  lamentations  7  I  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  to  design  what  never  will  be 
done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being  long,  dear 
Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  IV.— To  the  Same. 

LiteAfield,  Jiugutt  UlA,  I7W. 
Madam, 
I  SET  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  mj 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 

*  Mise  Lucy  Porter,  daagbter  to  Dr.  Johnson's  wift 
by  a  former  buabaod. 


mon  uneable  thsn  I  Mcpected.  Ws  w«nt 
chevrfbU;  forward,  and  puaed  tbc  night  at 
Conntiy.  Wecamein  lite,  andwentouteariy; 
and  Ihererdre  I  did  not  aend  for  my  cousin  Tom ; 
but  I  design  to  make  him  some  amends  for  the 

Kelt  4ij  we  ceme  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  1 
beliere,  glad  to  see  ub.  She  had  saved  her  best 
goo>eberriei  upon  the  tree  for  me;  and,  as 
Steele  wya,  "I  was  neither  loo  proud  nor  loo 
wise"  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  vtry 
little  inter  /ontta  it  Jluminii  nofn,  but  I  am  not 
yet  well.  They  have  cut  down  the  Irees  in 
George-Lane.  Evelyn,  in  bis  book  of  Forest 
Trees,  tells  ub  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down 
bees,  and  never  proapeied  sIlerwaTds ;  ^ct 
nothing  has  deterred  tiieae  audacious  aldermen 
ftom  Tiolalin)!  the  HamidiyadB  of  George-Lane. 
As  an  impartial  traveller,  I  must  however  tijl], 
that,  in  Slow-Street,  where  [  left  a  dnw-w<  II. 
I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  ladins-well  in  tlir^- 
ill-fated  George-Lane  lies  ahamefuRy  neglect*!. 

1  am  going  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  Atli- 
boume ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  gel  bark 
in  lime  to  London.  Here  are  only  chahri? 
coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  pUco, 
If  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  jour. 
nay.  lean  ha  but  tf  few  days  betundyoa;  and 
I  will  follow  in  the  BrighthelnistoDe  coach.  But 
I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  hivp 
nt  another  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Tell 
Mrs.  Saluabary,  that  I  beg  her  slay  at  Strca- 
Iham,  for  Uule  Lucy's  sake.    I  am,  fcc. 

LETTER  v.— To  thi  S»mb. 

Lilchjieli,  July  11/*,  ITTfi. 

fiiHCK  taj  last  letter,  nolhins  extroordinary  ha? 
happened.  Rheamatism,  which  baa  been  very 
troublesome,  is  growtt  better.  I  have  not  y<>t 
wen  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  rum  fast  away.  1 
shall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays 
much  longer  to  come  or  setid.  Mr.  Green,  the 
apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who 
paid  levies  in  our  pariah,  and  how  much  they 
paid,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not 
think  we  study  this  book  hard?  Nothing  a 
Uke  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  fami- 
liat  that  paid  the  parisb-ratea  are  now  extinct, 
like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Pvlvit  it  umfrm  ir<- 
Muu.  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.  The 
passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  impeiia) 
tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unaffecled  hy  the 
revolutions  of  Sadler-Street ;  nor  can  forbear  to 
nMnim  a  liMle  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 

Do  not  imagine.  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  lei- 
Isr  lor  the  sake  of  these  philosophical  medita- 
tions; for  when  I  began  it,  I  had  neilber  Mr. 
Oreen,  nor  his  hook,  in  my  thoughts;  bat  was 
resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  1  had 
to  send,  but  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbui;,  and 
Mr.  Thiale,  and  Harry,  and  the  Misses.  I  sm, 
dearest  Madam,  your,  &c 


Tnix  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  bitween 
■a;  two  laal  letlen,  but  that  when  I  came  Uthci 


I  have  seen  the  great  boll ;  and  very  gnat  hi 
IS.  I  hare  seen  likewise  hia  heir  apparent,  vhs 
promi.ies  to  inherit  all  the  hulk  and  all  tbt  nr- 

a  hundred  guJifeaB  for  the  yoong  bull,  wfadt  bs 
was  yet  litlTe  belter  than  a  calC  Matbwk,  I  w 
afcajd,  I  >hall  not  see,  but  I  pnrpose  to  see  IVm- 
dale ,  and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope  U  ■■ 


LETTER  Vn.— To  thk  StMt. 

Dear  M«DaK, 
Last  Saturdav'l  Came  to  Asbbomne;  the  da» 

:i!'ii  iir  the  pteaBures  of  the  jonmey  I  have  d 
;iri'.-tnt  no  dispositioa  to  rEcount;  elsemi|b(l 

I'll  III'  I  lie  "smiles  of  nBtui«  and  the  chaimi  4 
arl:"  ilse  might  1  relate  how  I  cnmtd  lit 
>r:il);>rdituie  canal,  one  of  the  great  efibrti  <1 
biiinuii  labour,  and  human  contnvance;  which, 
fti.m  tli«  bridge  on  which  1  viewed  it,  pssetd 
anav  on  either  side,  and  loses  its^  in  diMa^ 
ri-t!ion3.  uniting  walets  tbat  natnre  bad  dnidtd, 
and  dividing  lands  which  nature  had  oniud  I 
mi|;hl  I  ell  in  w  these  reflectiona  fermealal  il 
my  mind  till  the  cbaue  stopped  at  AshboimK, 
ut  Athbonme  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  bami 
name  of  the  Peak  teiiify  you  ;  I  have  am 
wunted   Btrawbenies  and  cream.     Tbe  pal 

hundred  years  hence. 


LETTER  VUL— To  tbk  SaMt. 

.St^betlnu,  Jmlf  Mlt,  m. 

d  to  my  friend  Harry  for  his  r 


branee;  W  think  it  a  little  hard  tbst  llnr 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  tikti 
fsTm.  After  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  U; 
and  Baid  that  he  had  seen  a  bieger.  De  yos 
think  heislikelyto  get  the  fsrmf 

Toujaan  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  theaae 
tiam  is  less  psinful.  Let  ine  hear  in  tslms  m 
iiKich  ^uod  of  you  and  Mrs.  SalDSbory.  To* 
d>-epiae  the  Dog  and  Duck ;  things  that  are  il 
hand  nre  always  slighted.  I  remember  that  Dt 
Grevil,  of  Gloiiceater,  sent  for  that  water  wha 
his  wife  was  in  the  aame  danger;  but  be  livid 
n?Br  Mdver^  and  you  live  near  the  Dcf  lai 
Diuk.  Thua,  in  difficult  cases,  we  natoialy 
trust  most  what  we  least  know. 

Why  Bonnefield,  supposinz  that  a  lotion  cat 
do  p™>d,  should  deBpise  taurel-water  in  cqmps- 
Tixin  with  his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  ks 
5till  Ic^B  why  he  ahould  laugh  at  thU  wbd 
Wnll  thinks  efhcaciouB.  I  am  afraid  philesstity 
H'ill  nni  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotioa. 

T!l-  pleased  to  make  my  compliiiMBita  fioB 
Mr>.  Salusbnry  to  Susy. 


LETTERS. 
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LETTER  IX.— T#TnK  Samk. 


October  81«f,  im 
Madam, 

Though  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  acci- 
dental negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Thursday  was  not  given  lo  the  post,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  writing 
again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  showing  how  much  I  s  m 
employed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  fnim 
forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  roe  this  morning  on 
what  1  was  thinking?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  Gtueeney.  I  have  got 
nothing  yet  for  Gtuceney's  cabinet 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Safusbury  grows  no  worse. 
I  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
make  her  better.  You  must  remember  her 
admonition,  and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When 
I  come,  you  may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  yet 
hate  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bigser  bull.  Our 
deer  have  died  ;  but  many  are  left  Our  water- 
fall at  the  garden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet 
weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 
your,  kc 


LETTER  X.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  aSd,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  sorry  that  none  of  yoar  letters  bring  better 
news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  hor  pain  is 
not  great  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
affliction ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
pain  is  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
very  well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I 
may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  mined  by 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a 
flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Fray  keep  strictly 
to  your  character  of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent 
and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
and  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come, 
and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  tnink 
on  you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive 
that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  for- 
give in,  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XI.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  Vlih,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 

Ip  you  are  so  kind  aa  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I 
shall  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
to  ffo  to  I^chfield  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose 
to  nnd  my  way  to  London  through  Birmmgnam 
and  Oxford. 


I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very 
t|pe  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
see  it;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 
talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 
talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  playine 
the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade.  But  1 
am  of  my  friend's  opinion,  that  when'one  has 
seen  the  ocean,  cascades  a  e  but  littie  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  you  or 
Gtueeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 
and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  wish 
it  may  bring  m^  a  littie  good  of  you  alL  I 
am,  &C. 


LETTER  XII.— To  the  Same. 

Tuetdayt  Jan.  36iA,  1778 
Madam, 

The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  be- 
tween your  condition  and  my  own.  You  live 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  crumpets.  You  sit 
with  parish  offlcers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the 
idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  I 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endur^l. 
You  sleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  very 
tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much 
ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  1  shall  have 
only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  littie  things. 
Is  it  accident  or  age  ?  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  £c. 


LETTER  Xin.— To  the  Same. 

March  Vlth,  1778. 
Dear  Madam, 

To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  atten- 
tion, such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weighty 
care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  of^the 
mind.  She  will  compose  herself.  She  is  unwil- 
Hng  to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approach- 
ing death  raised  great  perturbation.  I  tnink  she 
has  but  very  lately  thought  death  close  at  hand. 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  well  as 
she  can,  whicn  must  at  last  be  done.  May  she 
not  want  the  divine  assistance ! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent  Fill 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  and 
takes  away,  in  whose  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  remember, 
that  when  this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others 
yet  remain  of  equal  obligation,  and,  we  may 
nopcL  of  less  painful  performance.  Grief  is  a 
speeies  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  merdfol 
of  Providence,  from  being  lacetalad 
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and  devoured  by  sorrow  for  the  past  You 
must  think  on  your  hn«!)and  and  your  childrei^ 
and  do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  creat  struggle 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do 
not  harass  yourself  into  danger;  you  owe  the 
care  of  your  health  to  all  that  love  you,  at  least 
to  all  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  You 
cannot  give  such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  do 
not  give  her  what  belongs  to  another.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XIV.— To  the  Same. 

JiprUQlth,mZ. 

Dear  Madam, 

Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not  less 
fiillacious;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
deceive  yourself,  that  the  disease  which  at  last  is 
to  destroy,  must  be  gradually  growing  worse, 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  more  than  that 
the  descent  to  death  may  be  slow  and  easy.  In 
this  wish  I  join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will  be 

S anted.  Dear,  dear  lady !  whenever  she  is  lost 
e  will  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remem- 
bered she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an 
evil  to  me  that  she  now  loves  me  7  It  is  surely 
a  good ;  for  you  will  love  me  better,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  principle  of  concord  ;  and  I  shall  be 
happier  with  honest  sorrow,  than  with  sullen 
inoiiference :  and  far  happier  still  than  counter- 
feited sympathy. 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  survivance.  i  ou  or  I, 
or  both,  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Judge  be  ore  her.  I  have  lived  a  life 
of  which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall 
in  time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high 
compliments ;  but  my  thoughts  have  taken 
anotJier  course,  and  some  other  time  must  now 
serve  to  tell  you  with  what  other  emotions,  bene- 
volence, ana  fidelity,  I  am,  &c» 


LETTER  XV.— To  the  Same. 

May  nth,  mz. 

Madam, 

Never  imagine  that  your  letters  are  lona ;  they 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  single 
perusal. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  I  never  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  send  me ;  de  pis  en  pis  is 
the  natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful 
malady.  I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  ease 
enou«:n  for  the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  *  *  *  ♦  *  suppose  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  was  concerted 
with  you?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I 
revolve  his  affairs,  and  how  honestly  I  desire  his 
prosperity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  some 
hold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ig  more 
general  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an 
unUmited  promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion  of 
another  so  wron^,  that  nothing,  or  hardly  any 
thing,  can  make  it  right  All  unnecessary  vows 
are  folly,  because  they  suppose  a  prescience  of 
the  future  which  has  not  been  given  us.  They 
are,  I  think,  a  crime,  because  they  resign  that 


life  to  chance  whi^  God  has  given  vs  to  be 
regulated  by  reason ;  and  superinduce  a  kind  of 
fatality,  from  which  it  is  the  ^reat  ptiiikge  of 
our  nature  to  be  free.  Unlimited  obedieDee  u 
due  only  to  the  universal  Father  of  Heaven  sad 
E^arth.  My  parents  may  be  mad  and  frwfcdi; 
may  be  wicked  and  malicioae,  may  be  cn»> 
neously  religious,  or  absurdly  scrupaloai.  Iim 
not  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates  ads 
p^jsitive  or  negative^  which  either  religian  eat- 
demns,  or  reason  rejects.  There  wanders  aboot 
the  world  a  wild  notion^  which  extends  over 
marriage  more  than  over  any  other  transactka. 
If  Miss  *  *  *  *  followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  Mil 
Uiat  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  five  or  rrfne 
credit  at  her  father's  choice  ?  And  is  not  vm- 
riage  a  thing  in  which  she  is  more  interested, ud 
has  therefore  more  right  of  choice?  When  I  msj 
suffer  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  sod 
for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  ret- 
son  for  my  own  happiness.  The  parent's  moral 
right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness,  tod  fail 
civil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Conscience  cannot  dictate  obedierice  to  tbe 
wicked,  or  compliance  with  the  foolish ;  ud  of 
interest  mere  pruaence  is  the  judge. 

If  the  daugnter  is  bound  without  a  promise, 
she  promises  nothing  ;  and  if  she  is  not  bwmd, 
she  promises  too  much. 

What  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  in  tn&t  I 
do  not  understand.  No  money  is  so  little  tied 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  consideratioo  of 
money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  soe  to 
he  a  trader.  This  is  reasonable  enou|^  Um 
ten  thousand  pounds  diligently  occupied,  Wf 
may  live  in  great  plenty  and  splendour,  wid¥Mt 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness. 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  weQ  as  my  floii- 
tress;  and  shall  be  glad  that  my  long  leCteo 
may  be  as  welcome  as  hers. 

My  nights  are  grown  again  very  uneasy  and 
troublesome.  I  know  not  that  the  countiy  will 
mend  them;  but  I  hope  your  company  i^ 
mend  my  days.  Though  1  cannot  now  exped 
much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  bhr 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet 
I  shall  see  you  and  hear  you  every  now  asd 
then ;  and  to  see  and  hear  you,  is  always  to  bear 
wit,  and  to  see  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  lod  a 
little  on  the  two  next  days;  and  with  that  littie 
I  must  for  the  present  try  to  be  contented.  I 
am,&c. 


LETTER  XVI.— To  the  Same. 

JbiguBt  Utk,  1771 
Dear  Madam, 

We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6tb,  not  veiy 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  tea* 
dent  through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  befc^ 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamfori 
where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  bad 
only  time  toob  serve  that  the  market-place  wis 
uncommonly  spacious  and  neat.  I9  Loodcm 
we  should  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  were 
neither  strais^  nor  parallel   Wecame^atiugK 


to  DonMMer,  and  went  to  cfanch  in  the 

ing,  where  Ch«mb«r»  found  the  moiuimi 
Robert  of  DoncBiHer,  »ho  8«T8  on  hi- 
•omcthinjt  like  thie ;— Wh»t  [  pive,  tlmi  ] 
what  I  spent,  thai  1  liail !  wbitt  I  left,  Ihut  1 1 
So  saith  Robert  of  DoncosCcr,  who  reigned  iii  Ihe 
world  aiily-seven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
nol  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
tfaereTore  made  no  grfnt  hasre  awny. 

We   reached  York,   however,  thai  niglit ;  I 

morning  we  Mw  the  Mineter,  an  cdifi, ,.  of  Uilli- 
nesB  and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopi^a  ol 
»rchiteclure.  1  remember  nothing  bui  tin'  cionit 
of  St.  Paul's  thel  can  be  compared  null  ilic 
middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  it  n  nr'-nbr 
building,  very  stalely,  but  1  think  cicclk  d  by  liie 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  ihe  ruins  of  liie  Abbey, 
which  are  atmnnt  vanished,  and  1  rcmcmhi^i 
nothing  of  them  distincL 

The  next  visit  waa  to  Ihe  Jul,  which  Ihey  call 
the  csitie;  a  fabric  huilt  lately,  such  »  terrea- 
(rial  mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  iUp  niinpct 
abbey.  The  under  jailer  was  very  olTipioii"  tn 
■how  his  fetlera,  in  which  there  was  no  cnn- 
trivance.  The  head  jailer  came  in,  and  si'Heic 
Die  look,  I  suppose.  Fatigued,  oBered  iiii>  wini', 
and  when  I  went  awsy,  would  not  ntltet  his 
■errant  to  take  monej.  The  jail  ia  n,>c>(iuntfd 
the  heal  in  the  kingdom,  and  yoD  finfl  ilic  jnder 
deaervm^  of  his  dignity. 

We  dmed  at  York,  and  went  on  tn  Nrirlhal- 
lerton,  a  piece  of  which  I  know  notiiinn,  hni 
that  it  alKirded  ua  ■  lodginz  on  Monilnv  ni^lit. 
and  about  two  hundred  and  acrentj  jtur^  ugu 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Neit  morning  we  changed  om'  lior?<'»  al 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  HnriT^iiiu,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relaliona  who  ever 
lose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
above  neglecL 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
■pire,  and  might  invite  a  travellei  to  ^nni'v  it ; 
but  I  perhaps   wanted  vigoni,  and   tlinug^it  I 

The  neit  stage  brought  oa  to  Durham,  a  |dBT 
of  which  Mr.  Thnle  liade  mo  take  |inrtirnlnr 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  a[i{i''nriiiirc 
of  an  old  feudal  caatlc,  built  upon  an  ■iiilni'iii'i', 
■nd  lookin'  down  upon  the  river,  up^m  whu  li 
uras  formerly  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  I  nimwi.tc, 
to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  shouiil  p-i-'  >l. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massinesa  anil  "i-ilnlity 
■uch  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rnllii-V 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  n  kiml  uf 
gigantic  dignity,  and  aapirea  to  no  otli'r  pfaifc 
flian  that  of  rocky  Bolidily  and  inderi'miiniilc 
duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  i< miI^tu, 
and  therefore  aaw  but  little.  The  lilmry  i.i 
mean  and  scanty. 

At  Dorfaam,  beside  all  eipectation,  I  n-il  an 
old  friend:  Miss  Fordrce  is  married  tli>'fi.'  In  n 
physician.  We  met,  !  think,  with  hor>'s[  limd- 
neas  on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  d^'mviJ, 
and  "having  since  heard  that  the  banker  h;>il 
involved  her  husband  in  his  eitansiv.;  niin,  [ 
cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  |]<'i  »  irh- 
cred  features  more  impresaiaD  of  Borrow  thin  uf 


ra  paM,  ssn  ra|BM  EclnajB. 


He  that  wanden  about  the  world  seea  nsw 
farms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  dalkenoil  with 

troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither ;  yesterday 
r  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
qiiilf  pelilr,  1  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  mc,  and  tind  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard'  ms 
complain  of  Unding  myself  disappointed  by 
hooka  of  travels;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  Ukewiso  in  disappointment.  One  town, 
one  country,  is  very  like  another;  civiliied 
nations  have  the  bbioc  customs,  and  barbarona 
nations  have  the  same  nature  :  there  are  indeed 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  ftf 
manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long 
enoueh  to  investigate  and  compare.  The  duil 
ullerly  neglect  them  ;  iho  acute  see  a  littla,  anJ 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

1  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall 
not,  [  am  alroid,  aee  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  ia 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at 
Berwick,  and  the  neil  at  Edinburgh,  where  1 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller,  at 
Osaian'a  head,  lo  lake  care  of  my  Icttcra. 

I  hope  Ihe  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that 


whilher;  but  wherever  you  go  do  i 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant 
1  am  pretty  welL 

■fufiul  lit*. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  iL  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  have 
been  this  day  numing  about    1  run  pretty  waU. 


LETTER  xni.— To  the  Saita. 

Ediniurgi,  .Jug.  irtt,  ITTl. 
Deir  Madiu, 
On  the  I3th  I  left  Newcaatle,  and  in  the  afler- 
to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 


the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
the  neit  nisht  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (i3lh)i  went  lo  Ihe  Cngliah  chapeL 
Alter  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  m,  and  pro- 
mised to  show  me  Ihe  place.      On  Monday  I 


repository  of  records,  tho  college  and  ita  libtai 
and  tho  palace,  particularly  the  old  lower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in 
I's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings 
nean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 
Bos  well  has  very  handsome  and  apadoua 
oms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
luee,  and  on  Iho  other  four  atories  high. 
Al  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Dutchess  of 
Douglas,  an  old  !sd^,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Adolphua  Oiuhton,  and  many  more. 
At  aopper  there  was  lucD  a  conflui  of  compaikj 
tbatlcooldacwcelyMippait tbetnmilt  Ibava 
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never  been  well  in  Ihc  whole  journey,  and  am 
Tery  easily  disordered.  tx_  t»i    «. 

This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  BladL- 
lock,  the  Wind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with 
leverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins;  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
poorly.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XVni.— To  the  Sam«. 

Bamffi  Jhig.  35(A,  1T73. 
Dear  Madam, 
It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you,  I  could  seldom  find  opportu- 
nity to  write ;  I  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only 
one  letter:  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and    the  difficulties  encountered   in  a 
strange  country. 

August  18th,  I  passed,  with  Boswell,  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey ;  in  the  passage 
we  observed  ap  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
companipns  to  survey.    We  found  it  a  rock 
somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
stones — Maria  Re.  1564.    It  had  been  only  a 
blockhouse,  one  story  high.    I  measured  two 
apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and 
found  them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
three  broad.    The  rock  had  some  grass  and 
many  thistles ;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.    The  name  is 
Inchkeith.     Look  on  your  mans.    This  visit 
took  about  an  hour.     We  pleasca  ourselves  with 
being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghom,  a 
mean  town ;  and  travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a 
very  long  town  meanly  buut,  and  Cowpar,  which 
I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came 
late  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  once  the  see  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.    The  inn  was  full;  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  man- 
ners, who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  in 
Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  ima- 
gined by  tracing  its  foundation,  ana  contemplat- 
mg  the  little  rums  that  are  left.    Here  was  once 
a  religious  house.    Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars 
of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
them  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  alliance  with  me 
Bruces.    Mr.  Boswell  stayed  a  while  to  interro- 
gate her,  because  he  understood  her  language ; 
she  told  him,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  together ; 
that  she  had  two  sons  somewhere,  who  might 
perhaps  be  dead ;  that  when  there  were  quality 
m  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that 
now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habitation  contained  all  that  she  had ;  her 
turf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls 
of  coal-dust  in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to 
be  clean.    Boswell  asked  her,  if  she  never  heard 


night  among  the  ASTes  and  imns,  only  Ae  had 
sometimes  notice^  dreams  of  tbe  death  of  ba 
relations.  We  then  Tiewed  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  the  margin  of  the  aea,  in  which  the 
archbishops  resided,  and  in  which  CaidiDal 
Beatoun  was  killed. 

The  professors  who  hanpened  to  be  roideot 
in  the  vacation  made  a  pubue  dinner,  and  tieated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectlblly.  Tbe^  dbmred 
us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  &n- 
ry  that,  for  luminousness  and  elegance,  a&j  Tie 
at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham.  Bat 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  tbea;  aae 
of  Uieir  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  ui 
one  of  their  churches  lately  deserted.  An  ci- 
periment  was  made  of  planting  a  shndbboy  ia 
the  church,  but  it  did  not  thriye. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  1 
know  not;  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  tliey 
call  it,  their  session,  lasts  seven  mcmtlu  in  die 
year,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  ud 
greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for  tveatj 
pounds,  in  which  are  included  board,  lodging 
Dooks,  and  the  continual  instruction  of  tJuce 
professors. 

20th.  We  left  St  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  vilk 
our  reception,  and  crosnng  the  Frith  of  Tat, 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town,  "^t 
passed  aflerwards  through  Aberbrothic,  fuatm 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  fev 
fragments  left ;  but  those  firagments  teanfv  ikt 
the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  v  ita- 
pendens  magnificence.  Twro  of  the  towdi  an 
yet  standing,  though  shattered ;  into  <me  of  tbea 
Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broka: 
the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  see,  and  bad 
not  time  to  search :  I  helicve  it  might  be  aaocad- 
ed,  but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  witbaipap 
dous  area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  tovn* 
house. 

2l8t  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  anotte 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lwd  M«fi»- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  wril- 
ten  a  strange  book  ahout  the  origin  of  lanfoage, 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  aiui  ayt 
that  in  some  countries  the  human  species  Wie 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inouircn  for  tbest 
long-tailed  men  of  Banks,  ana  was  not  vdl 
pleased  that  they  had  not  heen  found  in  afl  kii 
peregrination.  He  talked  nothing  of  tkia  ta 
me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  if 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjs^ 
ing  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeMr  d 
London  and  a  savage  of  the  American  vudo- 
nesses.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  mamtaiaed 
on  both  sides  without  full  conviction:  Mcs* 
boddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  p» 
haps  for  that  reason,  sided  with  the  citiien. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  fooad 
my  dear  mistresses  letter,  and  learned  that  al 
our  little  people  were  happily  recovered  of  (ht 
measles.  Every  part  of  your  letter  was  pkai> 
ing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdees: 
the  old  tovni,  built  about  i^  mile  inland,  ooca  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  O^ 
lege,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  Iks 
new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trtdci 
upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ahq»  ^ 


any  noises ;  but  she  could  tell  him  of  nothing  I  against  the  (]uay. 

•ofMniatuiml,  though  she  often  wandered  in  &e  I     The  twoaties  haye  their  oeparate  m^iUnle^ 
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and  the  two  coUeffes  are  in  eflect  two  universi- 
ties, which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each 
other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  frranite  which  is  used  for  the  new 
pavement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  very  liltlo  difficulty.  Here  I  first 
saw  the  women  m  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at 
once  a  hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sew- 
ing, merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppo- 
site sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids  at  the 
inns  run  over  the  house  barefoot;  and  children, 
not  dressed  in  rags,  go  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ; 
they  came  late  into  this  country.  One  of  the 
professors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort 
built  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  present  industry  to  Cromwcll^s  soldiers. 
They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage  and 
make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes  may 
yet  be  seen  ;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages, 
it  seems  to  him  that  surveys  their  gardens,  that 
when  they  had  not  cabbage  they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St. 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st 
of  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  acade- 
mical buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than 
decline.  They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  but  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  ray 
dear  mistress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintance 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  King's  College; 
we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one 
another  for  many  years ;  but  we  haa  no  emula- 
tion, nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  eficct  of  so  long 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Madam, 
year,  &c. 


LETTER  XIX.— To  the  Same. 

Jnvemeis,  Jiug.  QSth,  1778. 
Dear  Madam, 

AvGusT  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  ^ood  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
just  praise!  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a 
fee ;  this  could  have  been  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
freedom  oro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  ola,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  professor  of  physic,  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  iting's  College.  Boswcll  was  very 
angry  that  the  Aberdeen  professors  would  not 
talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in 
Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di. 
Middleton,  whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  she  told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lrord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle. 
We  went  thither  on  the  next  day,  (24th  of 
August,)  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea ;  at 
one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  con- 
tinuation of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  walk  round :  the  house 
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inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all  sides  within 
the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high* 
We  came  m  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  offered  to  go ;  but  Lady  Errol  sent 
us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errol  came  home  we  must  never  be  for- 
given, and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  us  two 
curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  vellow  rock.  Dun- 
buys  is  a  rock  consisting  oi  two  protuberances, 
each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round,  ioinea 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rocks  are  the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are 
gathered  hern  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of 
breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote, 
which,  tnough  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays 
a  larger  egg  than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see 
the  Buller  or  Boufloir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is 
tlic  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a 
small  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flows 
through  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  the 
arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  farther  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it. 
There  was  no  danger ;  all  was  calm ;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  nar- 
row gulf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height 
not  stupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean  visiter 
uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which 
smugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  par** 
ties  ot  pleasure  take  a  dinner.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XX.— To  the  Same- 

8h'9,  Sept.  6th,  177lv 

Dearest  Madam, 

I  AM  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of 
obscurity,  and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  salu- 
tation from  this  verge  of*^  European  hfe.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  ^es, 
and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass 
over  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  si^ht  of  Buller's  Buchan 
to  Lord  Errol's,  and,  having  seen  his  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled 
between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  25th,  we  continued  our  journey  throu^ 
a  country  not  uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of 
its  woods,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small 
plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  they  are  all  poste- 
rior to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds  the 
remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  is 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cirde  or  double 
circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 
a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  point, 
and  a  stone  taller  than  the  rest  at  the  opponta 
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point.  The  tall  stone  is  erected,  I  think,  at  the 
south.  Of  these  circles  there  are  niany  in  all  the 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  parts  respect  them  as  memorials 
of  the  sepulture  of  some  illustrious  person.  Here 
1  saw  a  few  trees.     We  lay  at  Bamff. 

August  26th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we 
saw  the  niins  of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter- 
house is  yet  standingr.  A  jrreat  part  of  Elgin  is 
built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower  story.  We 
went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure ;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  houses 
with  fruit-trees  about  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  proht ;  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  produce  something  to  be  eaten  or 
Bold  in  a  very  little  time.     We  rested  at  Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bare- 
foot ;  shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  tlie  sons 
of  gentlemen  without  them  into  tlie  streets  and 
ways.  There  are  more  beggars  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  England :  they  beg,  if  not  silently,  yet 
very  modestly. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief 
annual  magistrate  is  styled  Lord  Provost.  In 
the  neighbourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  old 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower 
with  its  battlements  and  winding  stairs  yet 
remaining ;  the  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not 
modern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is 
accounted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  showed  us  the  principles 
upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined 
with  the  governor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his 
officers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out 
of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  con- 
siderable town  in  the  North,  where  we  stayed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Macbeth's  castle.  It 
never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situ- 
ated. From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  active,  officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a 
water  about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses  were  not 
bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleasant ;  the  rock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was  covered  with 
birch-trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  water  on  tne  right  stood  some- 
times horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
mto  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  corn.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  nule. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps 
Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage 
which  they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we 
alic^ted  to  dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and 


mutton,  with  wme^  mm,  and  whiskey.  I  hid 
water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  riyer,  which  mni  bto  tks 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  direc- 
tion almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great  heif^t;  t^j 
are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  &  kind 
of  dreadful  magnificence  ; — standing  like  the 
barriers  of  nature  placed  to  keep  different  oiders 
of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near  tfaai 
bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cataiid,  of 
which,  by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtaicd 
a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefofe  wt 
had  only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  vooU 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  (brmidable:  there 
will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming  alon*  a 
rocky  channel,  frequently  obstructed  by  proto- 
beranccs,  and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at 
last  precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost 
in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Aognstss, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  beyond 
the  gates,  and  apologized  that  at  that  boor  he 
could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  adniit  m 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  door  which  onlj  ood 
can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained 
and  well  lodged,  and  next  morning,  after  hamg 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  whick 
arc  not  to  be  passed  by  cHmbing  them  direcdf, 
but  by  traversing ;  so  that  as  we  went  fonrird 
we  saw  our  baggage  following  us  below  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  these 
ways  much  labour  but  littJe  danger,  and  perbipi 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrific  rcpr»cDti- 
tions  are  made,  are  not  in  themselves  morefcr- 
midable.  These  roads  have  all  been  madebj 
he  win  or  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or  bmstinf 
it  with  gunpowder.  The  stones  so  sepuated 
are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  ynj-s^«. 
We  saw  an  inscription  importing  the  year  b 
which  one  of  the  regiments  made  two  tkoBSi^ 
yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we  came 
to  what  I  belie\^e  we  must  call  a  village,  a  pbce 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf;  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  have  oiu*  dinner  and  oar 
bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  tbat 
night.  This  place  is  called  Enoch  in  Glenmor- 
risen.  The  tiouse  in  which  we  lodfed  wai 
distinsruished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  bad  onlj  a 
hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  aid 
mutton,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  ind  nna 
In  the  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  deceot 
girl  in  a  printed  linen :  she  engaged  me  so  mscb, 
that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  arithmelie; 

I  am,  &C. 


LETTER  XXI.— To  the  Same. 

SJaCf  Sept.  I4tk,  1773 

Dearest  Madam, 

The  post  which  comes  but  once  a  wed;  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  tiise 
to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  have 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and 
am  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other 
end  of  iL 

Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
two  great  families  m  Macdonald  and  Macleod, 
other  proprietors  having  only  miall  dirtnda 
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The  two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty 
•qu&re  mUes  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  High- 
land hospitality;  we  are  now  with  Macleod, 
quite  at  tne  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there 
is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The 
ladies  are  studying  Erse.  I  have  a  cold  and  am 
miserably  dcai,  and  am  troublesome  to  Ladv 
Macleod ;  I  force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fiflccn  miles  long 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gen- 
tleman, who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters  ; 
the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  polished  at  Eldinburgh :  they  sing 
and  dance,  and,  without  expense,  have  upon 
their  table  most  of  what  sea,  air,  or  earth  can 
afibrd.  I  intended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa^ 
but  the  post  will  not  wait  longer  than  while  I 
send  my  compliments  to  my  dear  master  and 
little  mistresses.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIL— To  the  Same. 


Dbarest  Madam, 


HJeie,  Sept.  3Uf,  ITJi. 


I  AM  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yester- 
day so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  ^et  a  long 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  somcthmg  every 
day,  which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  plea- 
sure in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very 
good  to  me ;  and  the  place  at  which  wo  now  are 
is  eaual,  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildness 
of  tne  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and 
elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to  a 
castle  in  Gothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
little  island,  is  before  us;  cascades  play  within 
view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle,  probably  Danish,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protu- 
berance of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side,  and  secure  in 
ancient  times  against  any  enemy  that  was  Hkely 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skic. 

Macleod  has  ofiered  me  an  island ;  if  it  were 
not  too  far  off,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it:  my 
island  would  be  plcasanter  than  ^righthelmstone, 
if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 

Oblitusque  meorum,  obliviscendua  et  illis. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Strca- 
tham,  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recog- 
nised in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it. 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  my  acquamtancc 
professor  of  physic ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  gentleman,  I  was  owned  at  tabic  by 
one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Macdonald*8  I  was  claimed  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curio- 
sities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly  ^  her  father  was  by  no 
means  an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man ;  there  were 


books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  some 
volumes  of  Prideaux^s  Connection ;  this  man's 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid. 
He  had  been  out,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  going  to 
America,  because  his  rent  was  raised  beyond 
what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  we  ventured,  and  I  slept  very 
soundly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  country  bo 
wild  and  barren,  that  the  proprietor  does  not, 
with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near 
one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand 
acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  goats,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at 
five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid 
twenty.  Ho  told  us  some  stories  of  their  march 
into  England.  At  last  he  lefl  us,  and  we  went 
forward,  winding  among  mountains,  sometimes 
green  and  sometimes  naked,  commonly  so  steep 
as  not  easily  to  be  ciimbed  by  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity:  our  way  was  often  crosscJ  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which 
after  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which,  compared  with  other  places, 
appeared  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides 
desired  us  to  stop,  that  the  horses  might  graze, 
for  the  journey  was  very  laborious,  and  no  more 
grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty 
of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  running  at 
my  feet,  in  tlie  midst  of  savage  solitude,  with 
mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand,  covered 
with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered 
that  I  was  not  more  afiectcd,  but  the  mind  is 
not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion ;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and  Ctueeney 
had  been  there,  we  should  have  produced  some 
reflections  among  us,  either  poetical  or  philoso- 
phical, for  though  solUude  be  the  nurse  of  ico, 
conversation  is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  and 
discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  tra- 
velled for  some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  bv  a  bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen, 
with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknashealds  ; 
the  huts  were  generally  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  together  by  the  intertexture  of  vegetable 
fibres,  of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels  in 
Scotland,  which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  moss-trooper  is 
bog-trotter ;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built 
of  loose  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thickness 
into  a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  obtained  some  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  brought  bread  with  us,  we  were  liberally 
regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tribe, 
ignorant  of  any  language  but  Erse,  gathered  so 
fast  about  us,  that  if  wc  had  not  had  Hig^ 
landers  with  us,  they  might  have  caused  mora 
alarm  than  pleasure ;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of 
Macrae. 
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We  had  been  told  that  nothinff  gratified  the 
Hif  hlandera  so  much  as  enufi*  and  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure, 
and  gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tobacco  roll. 
We  had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the 

S resent,  and  were  more  liberal  than  provident, 
loswcll  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  whcaten  bread  for  the  first 
time.  I  then  got  some  halfpence  for  a  shilling, 
and  made  un  the  deficiencies  of  Boswcll*s  dis- 
tribution, WDo  had  given  some  money  among 
the  children.  We  then  directed  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked  what 
we  must  pay  her :  she,  who  perhaps  had  never 
before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I 
believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  referred  herself  to 
us :  we  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account  with 
her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the  men  advised  her, 
with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  with- 
out, to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a  shilling 
was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and 
she  ofiered  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes  were 
so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the 
time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was 
travelhng  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  High- 
lander's life  at  MacdonaId*s,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  a 
Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare 
our  tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the 
woman  who  supplied  us  with  milk  was  mistress 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narative. 
Boswell,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family,  and  reminded  mc,  that 
the  18th  of  September  is  my  birth-day.  The 
return  of  my  birth-day,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  three  score  ana  four  years,  in  which 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed ; 
a  life  diversified  by  misery,  spent  part  m  the 
sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  unaer  the  vio- 
lence of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importu- 
nate distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better  tiian  I 
should  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted. 
With  this  I  will  try  to  be  content 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  retro^ 
spective  considerations,  the  mina  is  more  disposed 
to  wander  forward  into  futurity;  but  at  sixty- 
four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary 
good  can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  some- 
thing will  be  always  promised,  and  some  promises 
will  be  always  credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am 
praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to 
come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet 
lived,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeavour 
to  repose.  Dear  Clueeney's  day  is  next :  I  hope 
she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to  regret 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  "but  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travels. 

Afler  we  lefl  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness ; 
the  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some 
have  grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 


and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  tod 
commonly  run  very  quick ;  the  channels  ire 
made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods;  the 
Quickness  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  dbe 
aeclivitv  of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  makes  the  water  shallow  u  t  dij 
season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  moos* 
tains,  but  we  found  on'y  goats  in  the  road,  tod 
had  very  little  entertainment  as  we  tnreUed 
either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  faiicT,Do 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable 
hill,  called  Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  vitk 
more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  set- 
side  opposite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  tiiu 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humour  moch 
mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  boilt 
of  lime  and  slate,  the  Highlander's  descriptioa 
of  a  house  which  he  thinks  magnificent,  htd 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing,  that  wt 
could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  od 
stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed 
where  one  of  us  was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered, 
but  nothing  could  be  got  At  last  a  gentlemao 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our  amval, 
sent  us  rum  and  white  suffar.  Boswell  wu 
now  provided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord  pifr> 
pared  some  mutton  chops,  which  we  couU  not 
eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswefl 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  efiect 
I  know  not  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of 
bread,  which  supplied  me  with  my  sappo; 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  deiibe- 
rate  upon  bed  ;  Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  m 
that  we  should  catch  someihingy  and  had  gnm 

us  sheets  for  our  seaarity,  for and , 

she  said,  came  back  n-om  Skie,  so  scratduof 
themselves.  I  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence 
against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  weit 
t&eatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlandcn 
had  found  a  place  where  they  could  get  sons 
hay :  I  ordered  ha)r  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat :  boeweli 
laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  lines 
like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned  oat 
to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill 
Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  deh- 
cate,  could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept  2d.  I  rose  rustUng  from  the  hay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found 
or  brought  We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  as^ 
darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rocky  coast  A 
boat  was  procured,  and  we  launched  into  one  of 
the  straits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  had  a 
passage   of  about   twelve  miles    to   the  point 

where resided,  having  come  from  his  seat 

in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on 
the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  less 
reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equallf 
m  escaping  reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  1 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  lady  the 
common  decencies  of  her  tea-table :  we  picked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was 
very  angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  impro- 
per parsimony ;  I  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  hkdy  to 
converse  as  long  at  any  other  time. 
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You  will  now  ezoect  that  I  should  ffive  you 
some  account  of  tne  isle  of  Skie,  oT  which, 
though  I  have  been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have 
litUe  to  say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  fitly  miles 
long,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  or  the  sea,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
is  plain ;  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsomd  drudgery 
of  wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town 
Tior  village  m  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
house  but  Macleod's,  that  is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brighthelmstone.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawing from  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into 
regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am 
enjoying  the  reliques  of  thd  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
■urveying  nature's  magnincence  from  a  moun- 
tain, or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  deUght- 
ing  my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invasion  of  human  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or 
contemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon 
the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are 
rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagina- 
tion by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  now 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here 
are  mountains  which  1  should  once  have  climbed ; 
but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them  dangerous ;  and  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock, 
I  shall  only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  we  have  here 
a  sufficient  number;  but  they  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Oi  flowers,  if  Chloris 
nerself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he 
must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is 
little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from 
my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the 
shore;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severity,  but  with- 
out its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofly  surges  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept  6th,  we  left to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  islana  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback  ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude :  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  all  the  possible 
transpositions  of  bo^,  rock,  and  rivulet  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  jour- 
ney for  a  day. 

At  night  wo  cune  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the 


first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  booke 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five; 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable, 
but  elegant  At  night  a  minister's  sister,  in  very 
fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs ;  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning ;  but  the  Highlanders  are  not  mud^ 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translation! 
could  be  obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept  8th,  the  weather  allowed  ua 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Maclcod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  moun^ns  in  hie 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  a^tation,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two 
islands :  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Ronm, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rons  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not 
believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds: 
but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  fiir* 
nished  from  the  farm  and  from  the  sea  with  very 
little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try docs  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very 
liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  however  tney  are 
got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXm.— To  the  Same. 

Skiit  SepU  34(A,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  still  in  Skie.    Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Erery  island  is  a  prison, 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afibrd.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side, 
and  after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever 
he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands 
be  contented  to  endure ;  wo  were  introduced 
into  the  house  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not 
the  Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought 
defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we 
were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine 
rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but  our 
utensils  were  most  commonly  of  silver.  We 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  large  m 
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your  blue  room,  where  we  had  fomething  giren 
lu  to  eat,  and  tea  and  cofiee. 

Raana  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant 
appearance,  and  of  manners  uncommonly  remied. 
Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance 
for  a  sovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a 
very  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her 
family.  Miss  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated 
beauty ;  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dresses 
her  head  very  high ;  and  has  manners  so  lady- 
like, that  I  wish  her  head-dress  was  lower. 
The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty  j  the 
youngest  is  between  Gtueeney  and  Lucy.  The 
youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot, 
and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
mill:  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chieili&nry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of 
Skie,  but  bein^  much  inferior  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions, has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist 
Raarsa  and  its  provinces  have  descended  to  its 
present  possessor  through  a  succession  of  four 
nundred  years,  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. It  was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture, 
but  the  old  laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his 
seal,  and,  when  Frince  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present 
laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into 
the  field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty- 
nx  only  came  back  afler  the  last  battle.  The 
prince  was  hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at 
Kaarsa,  and  the  king^s  troops  burnt  the  whole 
country,  and  killed  some  of  tne  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  this  country ;  they  are,  however,  content 
with  fighting  for  their  lung  ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up  ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vifforous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty 
at  supper ;  there  were  full  as  many  dancers ;  for, 
^pugh  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some 
jjptnced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup. 
Kaarsa  himself  danced  witn  his  children,  and  old 
Malcolm,  in  his  philibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when 
he  led  the  Prince  over  the  mountains.  "When 
they  had  danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables 
were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country  some  prepa- 
rations of  milk  are  always  served  up  at  supper, 
and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner. 
The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once 
plentiful  and  elegant  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of 
oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes 
of  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of 
Lady  Raarsa  ;  and  young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  on  the  right 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
■ong  Erse  songs,  in  wmch  Lady  Raarsa  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  young 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
Tery  little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not 
well  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the 
tongs  was  over,  1  asked  the  princess  that  sat 
next  to  me.  What  is  that  about  ?  I  question  if 
•he  conceived  that  I  did  not  understand  it  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  she. 
But,  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  7  It  is 
a  love  song.    This  was  all  the  intelligence  that 


I  could  obtain ;  nor  hare  I  been  able  to  pracni 
the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Elrse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed- time.  I  had  a  chainbcr 
to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people^ 
was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  comptoy 
and  the  family  were  distributed  is  not  etsr  ts 
tell.  Macleod  the  chiedain,  and  Boftwell,  tAd  I, 
had  all  single  chambers  on  the  first  floor.  Ihttt 
remained  eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  sertDiad 
thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  they  put  up  temportry 
beds  in  toe  dining  room,  where  they  stowt^i  tfl 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  room  abore 
stairs  with  six  beds,  in  which  they  put  ten  idol 
The  rest  in  my  next 


LETTER  XXrV.— To  the  Saml 

OMtich  in  SJkie,  Sept  90Uk,  1771 
Drarest  Madam, 

I  AM  still  confined  in  Skie.  "We  were  unskil&I 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was  in 
open  road,  which  we  0iiild  pass  at  pleasure ;  bit 
we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  ve 
ma^r  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the 
equinoctial  wnnds,  and  sit  readinsr  or  writing,  u 
I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  roUing  the  sea,  or 
roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  delay ;  you  can  hear  from  me 
but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  x<^ 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  ^ 
pen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  avir. 
But  these  thoughts  are  vain ;  the  wind  i«  >ioI«t 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  vcu,  and 
hoping  tliat  you  will  some  time  receive  my  leUe. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept  9th.  Having  passed  the  night  a<  is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  found  tlie  dining-room  fall  of 
company;  we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the 
evening  came  it  brought  music  and  dandnf. 
Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie 
and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  aistiruruishaUe; 
a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  bred  awhile  at  Sl 
Andrew's  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of 
G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  miod  u 
much  advanced  as  I  have  ever  known:  very 
elegant  of  manners,  and  very  graceful  in  his  per- 
son. He  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief; 
and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
Dunvegan.  All  Raarsa's  children  arc  beautifuL 
The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in  iht 
morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  trac  Hisfc- 
lander  never  wears  more  than  a  ribband  on  her 
head  till  she  is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  Boswell  went  out  with  oM 
Malcolm  to  sec  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found 
less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  saw  the 
country.  I  did  not  cro,  for  the  cattle  was  perfatpi 
ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Raarsa, 
the  whole  island  being  rock  or  mountain,  Croo 
which  the  cattle  often  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It 
is  very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  coold 
collect,  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  jw^ 
haps  ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  countn« 
you  arc  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  villawef 
or  inclosures.  The  traveller  wanders  through* 
naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  but  nreir, 
with  the  si^ht  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  Wi 
a  heap  oi  loose  stones  and  turf  in  a  canty 
between  rocks,  where  a  being  bom  with  all  tbosc 
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powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  those 
sensations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned 
to  shelter  itself  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philoso- 
phers there  arc,  who  try  to  make  themselves 
Dcliovc  that  this  hfe  is  happy,  but  they  believe  it 
only  while  they  are  sayinjj  it,  and  never  yet 
produced  conviction  in  a  single  mind  ;  he,  whom 
want  of  words  or  inia;Efes  sunk  into  silence,  still 
thought,  as  he  thought  before,  that  privation  of 
pleasure  can  never  please,  and  that  content  is 
not  to  be  much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other 
principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may 
call  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  I  believe, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
these  dens  of  poverty:  every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering 
from  home,  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as 
a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or 
honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end 
of  this  reverence  and  Mibmission  seems  now 
approaching ;  the  Highlaiiders  have  learned  that 
there  are  countries  less  bleak  and  barren  than 
their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
cat  the  pn)duce  of  his  own  labour.  Great  num- 
bers have  been  induced  by  tliis  discover}*  to  go 
c\'ery  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America. 
Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have  lost  many 
tenants  and  mnny  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not 
yet  been  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant 

Rona  is  yet  nu)re  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarsa,  and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thousand  acre?,  is  possessed  only  by  a  nerd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the 
walls  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In 
almost  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals 
performed  the  holy  offices ;  but  by  the  active 
zeal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is 
now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little 
court;  but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th, 
when,  though  it  Was  Sunday,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  a  six-oared  boat, 
which  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is 
indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very 
little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  bv 
being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with 
a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occa- 
sional btmdlc  of  straw.  Thus  we  left  Raarsa; 
the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Port  Re;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
ffot  on  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  tedious 
loumey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same 
King  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  conducted  the  Prince  dresaed 


as  her  maid,  through  tA  English  forces  from  the 
island  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skieu 
dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old :  of  a  pleasing  person 
and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she 
thought  herself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  whatever  regard  she  bestowed  on 
me  was  liberally  repaid.  "If  thou  likest  her 
opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue."  She  wai 
carried  to  London,  out  dismissed  without  a  trial, 
and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against 
whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to 
try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerum  volvitur  orbis. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberty  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  The  Prince 
reposed  in  his  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were 
wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last, 
according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in 
her  grave.     These  are  not  Whigs. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  wo  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  fool 
where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan, 
which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfatMr 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibi- 
tion of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stafs 
in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table 
every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  beside* 
his  estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some 
English  counties,  is  proprietor  of*  nine  inhabited 
isles :  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if 
he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions 
fill  an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder;  but 
when  ho  surveys  the  naked  mountains,  and 
treads  the  quaking  moor,  and  wanders  over  the 
wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder 
may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unpro- 
fitableness of  these  vast  domains  can  beconcerre^ 
only  by  the  means  of  positive  instances.  Ti^f 
heir  of  C(^y  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  lately 
told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could  let 
Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for  two-pence  half^ 
penny  an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate, 
which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eightr 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  sit  hundred  poun<w 
a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  wae 
high,  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to 
visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  house ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading, 
I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two 
miles  long  and  three  (quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product, 
but  export  com  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
their  renL 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  Uved  long  in  Eln gland,  and  have  the 
language  and  manners  of  English  ladies.  We 
lived  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age. 
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We  hate  found  ounelvei  treated  at  every  house 
•1  if  wo  came  to  confer  a  benefit 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dun  vegan,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather 
afforded,  after  the  first  days,  of  going  away,  and, 
on  tlie  21st,  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  and  wandered  a  little  after 
curiosities.  In  the  afternoon  an  interval  of  calm 
sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the 
shore  famous  for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into 
the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  asked  in 
Erse,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came 
with  him  ?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose, 
to  our  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Highlands,  whether  I  could  recite  a  long 
series  of  ancestors?  The  boatmen  said,  as  I 
perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  ghost  I'his,  Boswell  says,  disturbed 
him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambering  up 
the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was 
no  echo :  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  saw 
•what  I  never  saw  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in 
their  natural  state.  There  was  another  arch  in 
the  rock  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept  23d.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Macleod  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long 
in  tlie  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has 
a  garden  well  cultivated :  and,  what  is  here  very 
rare,  is  shaded  by  trees :  a  place  where  the 
imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be 
found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great 
height,  with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another 
80  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another 
begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  small 
valley  extending  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  ofij 
beating  upon  a  coast  very  difiicult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the 
second   followed   but  a  third  missed  the  true 
JHourse,  and  was    driven    forward  with    great 
Whttger  of  bein?  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but 
■  however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.    The 
crews  crept  to  TaUsker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care 
of  them.    She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common 
qualifications;   having  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band, she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone 
to  Hertfordshire  to  leam  agriculture,  being  much 
impressed  with  desire  of  improvement :  he  like- 
wise has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a 
piper.  At  Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always  played 
while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up 
for  months  upon  some  httle  protuberance  of  rock, 
that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is 
scarcely  marked  upon  a  map. 


You  remember  the  D<^  of  Genoa,  win  bdof 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  FrendemfT 
answered,  "Myself."  I  cannot  think  Dtnj 
things  here  more  likely  to  aiTect  the  faacy  thao 
to  see  Johnson  ending  his  sLzty^fourth  ;ear  is 
the  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  ta 
here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return  wiih- 
out  seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  whittkoH 
places  afford.  1  have  a  de«ire  to  instruct  mpA 
in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  life ;  but  I  kae« 
not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  tht  ida. 
However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  Busi, 
which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  joonet, 
and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasat 
had  you,  and  Master,  and  dueeney,  been  intli 
party.  We  should  have  excited  the  ttteatiQi 
and  enlarged  the  observation  of  each  other,  tad 
obtained  many  pleasing  topics  of  future  convo* 
sation.  As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too  Dnxk 
at  home,  and  perhaps  miss  many  things  wvtfaj 
of  observation,  or  pass  them  with  transiait 
notice ;  so  that  the  images,  (or  want  of  thatre-iB* 
pression  which  discussion  and  compahsoo  pro* 
duce,  easily  fade  away ;  but  I  keep  a  booa  d 
remarks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  regular  journal  U 
our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  macfa  of 
what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurreacei 
together;  '*for  such  a  faithful  chronicler  y 
Griffith." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  cufr 
ful  to  reposit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  bap- 
pens  to  you  and  your  familj,  and  then  when  m 
meet  we  shall  tefl  our  stones.  I  wish  yoa  bid 
gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendoor  ts 
Brighthelmstone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  Ihe  afi 
this  time  without  sendini;  to  him  for  UMoaej. 
Travelling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  m 
proportion  to  what  the  country  affords  tiitn  ta 
England,  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpo- 
sive.  Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  iop* 
ply  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tedioasaai 
of  life  which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegint  or 
rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  arc  very  liboil, 
for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  aa* 
tom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  bt 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is  nadfi 
without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  veiy  nitt 
man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  m 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  tin 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  Ul  i 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  t]» 
table  together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  ma 
and  of  the  brooks:  but  they  can  hardly  eoooove 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  m  geoenl 
they  are  strangers :  now  and  then  butter  ■ 
melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take  lest  I  shooU 
ofiend  by  disliking  it.  Barley-broth  is  a  constant 
dish,  and  is  made  well  in  every  house.  A 
stranger,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  sbai^ 
for  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eataoy 
thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  oden  newly  killed,  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdued  bjr 
the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  be  eaten.  Garvin*  a 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  kjont 
are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  loag 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands ;  every  man,  irii^ 
arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  ksift 
and  fork  appendant  to  his  diik.  Knives  tfaey 
now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles  are  ift 
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to  show  that  they  have  heen  in  other  hands,  and 
the  blades  have  never  brightnesa  nor  edge. 

or  silver  there  is  no  want,  and  it  will  last  long, 
for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just 
rising  from  barbarity:  long  contented  with  neces- 
saries, now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience, 
but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations. 
Their  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens, 
for  they  bake  their  pies ;  but  they  never  ferment 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  beUeve 
wheat  is  reserved  for  strangers.  They  are  com- 
monly too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  pota- 
toes to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on 
almost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
Bome  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is 
always  drank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the 
momins  the  table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of 
slices  of  strong  cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands ;  at  Edinburgh  there  are  always  honey 
and  sweetmeats  on  the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  Every  man, 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram;  and 
tbepunch  is  made  Both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  luel,  but 
binn  neat  or  turf  in  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug 
out  ot  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serves  many  purposes. 
In  the  bed -rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of 
difierent  kinds;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a 
bed-room  at  night.  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger  clothes, 
two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
little  sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficultly  kept,  where  the  first 
step  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt.  They  are 
very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  rail  to 
lay  down  something  under  their  feet,  better  or 
worse,  as  they  happen  to  be  furnished. 

The  Highland  oress,  being  forbidden  by  law, 
is  very  little  used ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but 
the  English  traveller  is  struck  witn  nothing  so 
much  as  the  nudite  des  pieds  of  the  common 
people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account :  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful. 
The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
small.  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
and  barley.  Oats  constitute  tlio  bread  com  of 
the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October:  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much 
subject  to  disappointments  from  the  rams  that 
follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particu- 
larly disastrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Autumn  to  Spring.  They  have  seldom  very 
hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake 
was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
skaiter.  The  sea  round  them  is  always  open. 
The  snow  fails  but  soon  mdts;  only  in  1771, 
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thev  had  a  cold  spring,  in  ^hich  the  island  wtm 
so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beasts,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the  whole 
country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I 
know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small; 
perhaps  they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cows  are  sometimes  without  horns. 
The  homed  and  unhomed  cattle  are  not  acci- 
dental variations,  but  different  species:  they  will, 
however,  breed  together. 

October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an 
escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable ;  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet 
I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  after 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  ray 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  bet- 
ter. This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistrese 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are 
now  going  to  some  other  isle,  to  what  we  Imow 
not ;  the  wind  will  tells  us.    I  am,  kcJ* 


LETTER  XXV^To  the  Samb. 

MuU,  Oct.  I5tky  177a. 
Dear  Madam, 

Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me^ 
I  would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without 
some  token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  tiie  usual  tribute  of  intelligence^ 
a  tribute  which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  AAer  having  been  detained  by 
storms  many  days  in  Skie,  we  lefl  it,  as  we 
thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gusf^ 
which  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  temnrflL 
forced  us  into  Col,  an  obscure  island;  on  whicn 

nulla  campia 

Arbor  apstiva  reeraatur  aura. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  islandf,  narf 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,,  over  Which  it  woula  bo 
really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  httle  more 
than  one  continued  rock,  covered  from  space  (• 
space  with  a  thin  layer  of^ earth.  It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  Highland  notion,  very  popu- 
lous, and  life  is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of 
Skie ;  for  the  huts  are  collected  into  little  vil* 
lages,  and  every  one  has  a  small  garden  of  roots 
and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  buflt 
by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  his 
ancestors.  The  young  laird  entertained  us  very 
liberally ;  he  is  heir,  perhap,  to  three  hundred 
square  miles  of  land,  whicn  at  ten  shilfings  an 
acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  his  country;  and  in  imitation  of 
the  C2ar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomas 
Salusbury.  He  talks  of  doing  useful  things,  and 
has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  Ho 
has  made  a  smaU  essay  towards  a  road. 
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Col  18  but  a  barren  place.  Description  has 
_jre  few  opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours. 
The  difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  yicis- 
tttnde.  The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or 
of  calms  to  tempests,  we  have  not  known ;  wind 
and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a 
doop ;  and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such 
accommodations  as  these  miserable  vessels  can 
afibrd,  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage 
into  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover 
by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that 
travdling  much  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatu- 
lent, though  not  in  tne  utmost  degree,  and  I  have 
a  weakness  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very 
unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter. 
Iam,&c 


LETTER  XXVI.— To  the  Same. 

Inverary,  Oct.  34fA,  1T78. 

Honoured  Mistress, 
Mt  last  letters  to  you  and  my  dear  master  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the 
Hebrides  in  extent  There  is  no  post,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to 
the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather ;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
after  a  journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came,  almost  in 
tfad  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
liaving  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from 
tiie  mountains  that  could  raise  any  image  of 
delight  Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of 
Col  and  his  servant  Col  made  every  Maclean 
Open  his  house  where  he  came,  and  supply  us 
with  horses  when  we  departed ;  but  the  horses  of 
Ml  eountry  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wish. 

At  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat 
departed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected, 
the  wind  was  against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late, 
nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in 
darkness  with  a  small  boat  The  captain  of  a 
iloop  that  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  storm, 
•aw  our  distress,  and  as  we  were  hesitating  and 
deliborating,  sent  his  boat  which,  by  Col's 
order,  transported  us  to  the  Isle  of  Ulva.  We 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced  him- 
•elf  by  his  negUgehce  and  folly,  to  the  necessity 
of  selhng  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad  ;  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  established  a  small  clerical 
eollege,  of  which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I 
wish  you  and  my  master  and  Q,ueeney  had 
partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
elan  of  Maclean;   the  clan  which  claims  the 

oecond  place,  yielding  only  to  MacdoniUd  in  the  ^  ^       

line  of  battle.    Sir  iQlan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  J  of  broken  rocks  that  lie  before  the  eatnott, 


and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  this  insulated  dsKit  a 
thatched  hut  with  no  chambers.  Young  Oil, 
who  owns  him  as  his  chief,  and  whose  cooaB 
was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe,  given  him  mne 
notice  of  our  visit ;  he  received  us  with  a  sddiH's 
frankness  and  the  gentleman's  elegance,  an) 
introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  young  ladies 
who  have  not  wanted  education  suitable  to  titer 
birth,  and  who,  in  their  cottage,  neitho'  fofgol 
their  dignity,  nor  affected  to  remember  it  Do 
not  you  wish  to  have  been  with  os  ? 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  Mi 
of  his  ancestors :  and  while  he  forms  some 
scheme  for  retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated 
hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  shoved 
us  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  tbe 
chapel,  and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  efiecti 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  ancient  grave-stones  of  vrhich  tbe  insciip- 
tions  are  not  now  legible ;  and  without,  some 
of  the  chief  families  still  continne  the  right  of 
sepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished; 
beside  it,  on  the  rishi  side,  is  a  bas-reUef  of  tbe 
Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  horennf 
over  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  btDd- 
bell,  which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither 
Presb3rterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarian  wantMinesi 
has  yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-ei«bt 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  Boswdl,  who  is 
very  pious,  went  mto  it  at  night,  to  perform  ba 
devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste  for  fear  ef 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  b 
which  the  water,  remarkably  pure,  is  conveyed 
from  a  distant  hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  tbe 
Romish  clergy,  which  still  perform  the  office  of 
conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repaired 
since  Popery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  I^ 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  bquoni 
The  servants  live  in  another  cottage,  in  wludi,  1 
suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  us,  tbat 
Sunday  never  pass^  over  him  like  another  day. 
One  of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  yery  well,  tbe 
evening  service ; — and  Paradise  was  opened  is 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  ainoo; 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  buf 
in  catching  oysters,  of  which  Uiere  is  a  great  bei 
Oysters  lie  upon  the  sand,  one,  I  think,  sticking 
to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  indiei 
under  the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  bt> 
tie  island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells;  and 
part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the 
grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed. 
We  then  came  back  and  ained.  I  passed  pait 
of  the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the  evesW 
one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  w 
Bos  well  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  tolaoodi 
his  boat  agrain,  and  go  witli  us  to  Icolmkdl, 
where  the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianittrto 
the  Scots  built  a  churcn  and  settled  a  montaitefj. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  very  uoccm- 
mon  cave  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  We  had  sooe 
difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast 
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and  at  the  mouth  were  embarrassed  with  stones, 
which  the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at  Bright- 
helmstone  ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached  a 
floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we  left  the  light  behind 
us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted 
over  head  with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which 
a  mountain  was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lofty 
rock.  From  this  magnificpnt  cavern  went  a 
narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand,  which  we 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it  was 
obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambered  over 
them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which 
there  lies  a  great  square  stone,  which  might 
serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm, 
but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle 
continued  pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  onward 
to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  now  one 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground ;  we  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
went  farther  and  came  back;  we  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  cat 
his  dinner.  We  climocd  till  we  got  seats.  The 
stores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night 
came  upon  us  ;  the  wind  rose  ;  the  sea  swelled  ; 
and  Boswell  desired  to  be  set  on  dry  ground : 
we,  however,  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed 
by  several  little  islands  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
faint  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing  only 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached 
the  island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity ; 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  fallen 
greatness  was  reposited.  The  island  has  no 
house  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made 
our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn.  The  descnption  I 
hope  to  give  you  another  time.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII.— To  the  Same. 

Edintmrgh,  Nov.  I2th,  1778. 

Dearest  Madam, 

Among  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  my  imagi- 
nation suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  was  willing 
to  beUeve  that  no  will  would  have  been  made. 
The  event  is  now  irrevocable :  it  remains  onlv 
to  bear  it  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  is 
impossible ;  but  as  the  wish  is  painful  without 
use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful  to 
indulge  it.  As  life,  ana  vigour  of  mind,  and 
sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  flexibiUty  of 
attention  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  useful 
purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strength, 
to  cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when 
by  all  this  expense  we  know  that  no  good  can 
be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  you  can ; 
when  you  are  alone,  do  not  suffer  your  thoughts 
to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  pre- 
vent this  disappointment  You  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  might  have 
done  it  without  effect  But  even  to  think  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present 
not  so  useful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself 
solemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn 
your  mmd  upon  the  business  and  amusements 


which  lie  before  you.  "All  is  best,"  says 
Chene,  '*a8  it  has  been,  excepting  the  eiron 
of  our  own  free  wilL"  Burton  concludes  his 
long  book  upon  Melancholy  with  this  important 
precept :  "  Be  not  solitary  ;  be  not  idle,"  Re- 
member Chenc's  position,  and  observe  Burton's 
precept 

We  came  liither  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Pnipps  or 
Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for 
Cluecney's  cabinet ;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  suo 
cess ;  and  am  not  without  some  thought  of 
becoming  her  schoolfellow.  I  have  got  sa 
Italian  Rassclas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  1 
could  do  her  good.  I  love  her  very  much ;  and 
should  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have 
the  honour  of  standing  to  the  next  baby.  I  am, 
&c. 


LETTER  XXVIII.— To  the  Same. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  IStA,  177S. 

Mt  Dearest  Mistress, 

This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write ;  while 
you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  yon 
must  not  think  that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  ss 
well  as  I  love  Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  so 
rational.     I  shall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy !  Can  nothing  do  her 
good  ?  1  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  mnst 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confi- 
dence into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  what  is  best  both  for  us  and 
her. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Reso- 
lution and  diligence  will  supply  all  th«|  V 
wanting,  and  all  that  is  lost  But  if  your 
health  should  be  impaired,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  a  substitute.  I  shall  have  no  mistress ;  Mr. 
Thrale  will  have  no  wife ,  and  the  little  flodL 
will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  hi 
the  coach  for  Monday ;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be 
in  London  on  Friday  the  86th,  in  the  evening; 
Please  to  let  Mrs.  Williams  know.    I  am,  Sic 


LETTER  XXIX.— To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  JWne  38d,  177k 
Dear  Madam, 
Now  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Litchfield  7  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  have ;  how  else  can  I  expect  that 
you  should  write  ?  and  the  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  unea- 
siness, notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  the  sisters  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and 
say  whatever  good  they  can.  They  give  me 
good  words,  and  cherries,  and  strawberries. 
Lady  *  *  *  *  and  her  mother  and  sister  were 
visiting  there  yesterday,  and  Ljidy  *  *  *  *  took 
her  tea  before  her  mother. 


o  Mils  Portoi'B  tlila 


Olhedrel  in  pruccBsion,  to  hear  a  iennon.  Tlui 
walk  in  linen  {towns,  and  each  his  a  stick  triili 
•n  acarn,  but  tbr  the  acom  thp^  could  give  lui 
teuon,  till  I  told  Ihem  or  the  civic  crown. 

I  have  juBt  had  four  sweet  letter,  and  £iii 

ead  AM  joa  are  to  be  it  the  Regatta.  Tim 
low  how  little  1  love  to  have  you  left  out  „l 
■ny  shining  part  of  life.  You  have  every  rij^hi 
(o  distinction,  and  should  therefore  be  distin- 
gniihed.  You  vtill  see  a  show  with  philosopbli- 
■aperiorit}',  and  therefore  may  see  it  safely.  Il 
is  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  at  home  contented  wht 


Butn< 


twre  been  where  it  is  auppoaed,  and  aeldom  BU|i 

red  falsely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could;  ti 
jble  lo  say  notliiop  when  evcrj'  one  is  tall>. 
ino;    to   have   no  opinion  when   every  one   i- 

out  power  to  depress;  to  listen  to  falaehooil." 
without  right  to  contradict,  is,  after  all,  a  Btnli- 
of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  inind  ir' 
nlher  hardened  by  stubbomneBB,  than  supporlid 
by  fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  winniuij, 
lat  as  ea}oy  it;  if  it  is  to  be  despieed,  let  >i^ 
dsapise  il  by  conviction.  But  the  world  is  tliE 
to  be  deapised,  but  ae  it  ia  compared  with  bothi'- 
thing  better.  Company  is  in  itself  belter  tban 
lolltude,  and  pleasure  better  tban  indolenr>'. 
Bx  niAtJs  Hihiifil,  says  the  moral  as  well  as  tljc 
natural  philosapher.  By  doioK  nothing,  and  by 
knowing  nothing,  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtained.  He  must  mingle  with  the  world 
that  desirea  to  be  useful.  Every  new  scene 
Bnpresses  new  ideas,  enriches  the  imagination, 
and  enlarges  the  power  of  reason,  by  new  topiia 
of  companson.  You  that  have  seen  the  Regalia 
«dll  have  images  which  we  who  miss  il  mti.'L 
want,  and  no  intellectual  images  are  wilhmti 
■us.  But  when  jou  are  in  this  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  gayety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fita  uf 
negligence  steal  upon  you.  Hoc  agt,  is  the  greut 
nile,  whether  you  are  aerioua  or  merry ;  whethir 

Jon  are  stating  the  expenses  of  your  (imil;\, 
laming  science  or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floatinrr 
on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  drees.  Of  the  who  It- 
entertainment  let  me  not  hear  so  copious  nor  ?ii 
true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from  you.  I 
■m,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XXX.— To  thi  Samb. 

JliUmrnt. 

DiatcsT  MiDaM, 
I  IN  aure  1  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that 
CMoea  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 
Since  1  vrrote  lo  Q,ueeney  I  have  written  twice 
to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th:  be  pleased  to  h-t 
me  know  whether  you  have  them  or  have  the: n 
not.  That  of  the  Gth  you  should  regularly  hari 
Itadon  the  Bth.yotvour  letlerof  the  3th  aeems 
not  to  mention  it;  sJl  this  puiilcs  me. 

Poordear  •  •  •  ♦  !  He  only  grows  dull  becauM 
no  is  sickly;  age  haa  not  yet  begun  to  impan 
hint;  nor  is  be  such  «  dumieleon  ai  to  take 


immediately  the  colotiT  of  hia  company.    Wba 

you  see  him  again,  you  will  find  him  reanimilnL 
Most  men  have  their  bright  and  their  daaij 
days ;  at  least  they  have  dava  when  tbn  pol 
their  powers  into  action,  and  days  wbni  tbej 
suffer  them  lo  repose. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  nfi. 
cienl  for  the  estabUshment  of  a  familt,  ud 
which,  in  whatever  flow  of  riches  or  conMoce 
of  prosperity,  deserves  lo  be  very  seriourfy  tee- 
sidcred.  1  hope  a  great  part  of  it  haa  paid  dibl^ 
and  no  small  part  bought  land.  Aa  for  ^ttI- 
ling  and  waiting  and  digging,  though  1  am  Mt 
mufh  delighlrd  with  them,  yet  someUiin^.iridHl 
much,  must  be  allowed  to  every  man's  taMt 
He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  risht  lo  enjoy  put 
of  the  emwlh  his  own  way.  1  hope  to  range  ia 
the  walk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  d«o« 
frrdt  from  the  wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  meiu 
lo  buy  a  piece  of  e round  in  the  nfiehboarbooi^ 
and  Burmund  it  wTlh  a  uall,  and  build  a  gardtD- 
er's  house  upon  it,  and  have  Trait,  and  be  happy. 
Much  hapnincas  it  will  not  bring  him  ;  bnl  whiC 
can  he  do  belterl  If  I  had  money  enough.  alM 
would  I  do  T  Perhaps,  if  yoii  and  master  did  th( 
L.ij  __    [  ^jg[,j  gg  iQ  Cairo,  and  down  tl" 


Reds 


mblei 


than  building  and  pltnt. 
ing7  It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to  tbt 
eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind.  HiIT 
fourteen  thousand  would  send  me  out  to  ses 
other  forms  of  existence,  and  bring  me  back  is 
deacribe  them. 

I  answer  ihis  the  day  on  which  I  had  voun  of 
the  9th,  that  is  on  the  11th.     Let  roe  knowslwa 


DiNKD  to-day  atStowhill,  and 
to  write  my  letter.    N( 


surely  was  1  sudi  t 


them  hereafter;  for  though  there  is  in  them  Hoi 
much  history  of  mind,  or  any  thing  else,  din 
will,  1  hope,  always  be  in  aome  decree  the  recom 
of  a  pure  and  blameless  friendship,  and,  in  som 
houra  of  languor  and  Mdnesa,  may  revive  tbt 
memory  of  more  cheerful  limcB. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  deeimd 
hereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind, 
Lot  see.  Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now 
as  on  a  vast  eipanae  of  life,  will  prubabl* 
be  passed  over  unifomily  and  smoothly,  via 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  wilb 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  The  eccumi}- 
lalion  of  knowledge  which  you  promise  lo  yom- 
self,  by  which  the  future  ia  to  look  back  upoa 
the  present,  with  the  superiority  of  manhood  to 
infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  atlempled,  or 
will  he  made  ;  and  you  vrill  find,  as  mil- 
have  found  before  you,  thai  forty-live  hii 
made  little  sensible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  pertain  time  ^ns  so 
increase  of  height,  and  little  of  strength,  that  a 
likewise  a  period,  though  more  variable  by  eito- 
nal  causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  aUaiM 
its  sIatiooM7  ptont,  and  tu;  little  whanoes  to 
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powers  of  reflection,  jud^ent,  and  ratiocina- 
tion. The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of 
motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mechanic  opera- 
tions, but  its  original  strength  receives  not 
improvement:  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
languages,  or  new  sciences,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and  unless  it 
attains  new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly 
produces  thougnts  of  the  same  force  and  the 
same  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  life ;  as 
the  tree,  unless  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrafled,  gives 
year  after  year  productions  of  the  same  form  and 
the  same  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  strength  of  thouffht  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  pos- 
sesses of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
with  its  circiut  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very 
different  in  different  niinds,  part  seems  the  giu 
of  nature,  and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience. 
When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
intended  energy,  thoy  can  be  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little,  may 
be  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so 
late,  that  I  will  inquire  against  the  next  post- 
night.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXII.— To  the  Same. 


Dear  Madam, 


Litcf\fieldt  Aug,  bth^  1775. 


Instead  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one  is 
sufficient, — that  you  wish  for  my  company.    I 

I)urpo8c  to  write  no  more  till  you  sec  me.  The 
adies  at  Stowhill  and  Grcenhill  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  post- 
chaise,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations 
of  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to  suppose 
the  ladies  at  Streatnam  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 

You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  you  will 
not  be  so  much  wiser  as  you  expect,  when  you 
have  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
inspection  of  numan  life  will  discover  that  time 
o(\en  passes  without  any  incident  which  can 
much  enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment 
When  we  are  young  we  learn  mucH,  because  we 
are  universally  ignorant ;  we  observe  every  thing, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  But  after  some 
years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  exhausted ; 
one  day  passes  like  another,  in  the  same  scene 
of  appearances,  in  the  same  course  of  transac- 
tions ;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
and  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already 
know,  and  therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make 
ua  know  with  greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  sel- 
dom makes,  with  regard  to  life  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  his  knowledge:  not  only 
because  as  more  is  known  there  is  less  to  learn, 
but  because  a  mind  stored  with  images  and  prin- 


ciples turns  inwards  for  its  own  entertamment, 
and  is  employed  in  settling  those  ideas  which  run 
into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  those  which 
are  stealing  away ;  practices  by  which  wisdom 
may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The  merchant 
who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  iponey,  ceases 
to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  when  he  makes  it 
his  business  only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  little  difficulty,  but  df 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of 
practice  than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying 
the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for  refine- 
ment, and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  riffht 
is  already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  fol- 
low it.  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to  wisdom, 
than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher. 
But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  claim 
the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  neyer 
endeavour  their  own  improvement  Opinions 
once  received  from  instruction,  or  settled  by 
whatever  accident,  are  seldom  recalled  to  exa- 
mination ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be  right, 
they  are  never  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may 
present,  cither  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  acquiescence  in  preconceptions  none 
are  wholly  free ;  between  fear  of  uncertainty,  and 
dislike  of^labour,  every  one  rests  while  he  might 
yet  go  forward ;  ana  they  that  were  wise  at 
thirty-three,  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your 
head  less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which 
you  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent 
eyil,  not  to  increase  it 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably 
unnecessary,  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 
healthful,  and  your  affairs  prosperous.  Unmin- 
gled  ffood  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may 
lawfully  gather  all  the  good  within  our  reach, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  wfai#r 
we  lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our  present  exist- 
ence permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy. 

I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXIII.— To  the  Same. 

Litcf\fieldy  March  35lA,  1776. 

Dear  Madam, 

This  letter  will  not^  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
litue  relieved,  nothing  remain's  for  a  friend  but 
to  come  and  partake  it 

Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy !  When  T  read  the 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "Such 
a  death  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  how- 
ever 1  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are 
in  my  ejes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  yon 
loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  com- 
fort as  you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  18  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  could 
not  have  enjoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long  be 
separated  from  him.  He  has  probably  escaped 
many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  con- 
fidence we  resign  ourselves  to  Almighty  Good- 
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and  f&ll  down,  without  irreverent  mur- 
murs, before  ^e  Sovereign  Distributor  of  good 
and  evil,  with  hope  that  uough  sorrow  endureth 
for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  rooming. 

I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think 
that  you  want  any  arguments  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can  my  consolation  have 
any  enect  but  that  of  showing  that  I  wish  to 
comfort  you.  What  can  be  done  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember  first,  that  your  child  is 
happy ;  and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from 
the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formi- 
dable dangers  which  extend  their  mischief  to 
eternity.  You  have  brought  into  the  world  a 
rational  being ;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the 
little  life  that  has  been  granted  him;  and  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  per- 
manent and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quillity as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention, 
ma  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties  and 
accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no 
more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  you  must  not  there- 
fore think  less  on  those  whom  jrour  attention 
may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone. 
I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your  most  afiec- 
tionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.— To  the  Same. 

SepL  6lhf  1777. 

Deaeest  Ladt, 
It  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasing,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  have 
ao  nearly  the  same  to  my  of  sixty-eight  years  ? 
fkxt  complaint  is  vain. 

' '  If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we 
have  both  seen,  and  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted  ?  I  have  led  part  of  the  company  with 
which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this 
letter ;  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  that 
my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you 
ars  pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana ;  and  a  very 
curious  collection  posterity  will  find  it.  Do  not 
lamit  the  practice  of  writiijg  down  occurrences 
as  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.    Chronology, 

S^u  knowj  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man*s 
e  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages ;  they 
make  the  variegation  of  existence ;  and  tliere  are 
many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  promise 
with  iEneas,  et  hoc  oUm  meminisse  juuabit.  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may 
be  useful.  There  is  however  an  intemperate 
attention  to  slight  circumstances  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  hfe  be  spent  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  rest  Every  day  per- 
haps has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  days  can  have  much. 
Why  do  I  write  all  tnia,  which  I  had  no 


thouffht  of  when  I  began  7  The  Huifiana  drove 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserrea  however  an 
hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  leait 
loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  r^aia 
may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  mc,  for  when  a  post 
comes  empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  beUeve,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am, 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV.— To  the  Same. 

Litekfieid,  Oct.  Sd,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  tbb 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  sfasll 
be,  I  hope,  at  Birmingham;  from  which  place 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest  way  homa 
I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went;  and 
do  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  But,  vm 
hoditj  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  bet- 
ter, and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  nd 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  GrecM 
to  be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brighthdmstone  ? — ^Did 
you  thmk  he  would  so  soon  be  gone? — ^Li^ 
says  Falstafi^,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  fine  feUov 
in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really  impoverished 
by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  writs 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Footeam. 
Now,  Hill  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  him? 
Will  genius  change  his  ttx  to  weep?  I  wodd 
really  nave  his  life  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  dSi- 
gently  now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  throogii, 
though  so  many  weeks  have  passed.  Little  livei 
and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  Ions,  with  vccy 
little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  iO(^'haiBfr> 
wards.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVI.— To  the  Same. 

OcL  litih  1777. 

Dear  Madam, 

Yet  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  yttttj 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  gives  me  great 
delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  I  hem 
to  wish  myself  with  you  more  than  I  should  do^ 
if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay 
away  till  one's  company  is  desired,  but  not  as 
good  to  stay  afler  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  £d 
not  set  to  it  very  soon ;  and  if  I  should  go  up  to 
London  with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  said, 

but  that  I  was  who  can  tell  what?   I 

therefore  stay  tUl  I  can  bring  up  something  to 
stop  their  mouths,  and  then 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receirt 
your  dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  yon 
may  continue  that  direction,  for  I  think  to  get 
thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  •■ 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  starved;  I  wish  Min 
Thrale  had  it  to  nurse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all 
for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little  either  doei  m 
hens. 

How  did  you  and  your  aunt  part?  Didyw 
turn  her  oat  of  doors  to  begin  your  joumey?  oi 
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did  she  leaye  you  by  her  usual  sbortness  of  visitB. 
I  love  to  know  how  vou  gfo  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindnesn  and  my 
master's.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short, 
very  short,  of  mv  early  expectation ;  but  the 
acquisition  of  sucK  a  friendship,  at  an  ago  when 
new  fricndflhips  are  seldom  required,  is  some- 
thing better  tnan  the  jjeneral  course  of  thin;?s 
gives  man  a  right  to  expect    I  think  on  it  with 

freat  delight ;  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted, 
am,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXXVIL— To  thc  Same. 

Litchjleldy  Oct.  nthy  1777. 

Dear  Madam, 

You  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspond- 
ence were  pnnted,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  pos- 
terity is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — Aiich^  to  sono 
fUiort.  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothing  to 
■ay ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consciousness  of  sa^n^,  and  without  any  remem- 
brance of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will 
not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  body  has  it 

Some,  when  tney  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
affection ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gayety ;  some 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make 
a  letter  without  affection,  without  wisdom,  with- 
out gayety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret, 
is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistolic  art 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his 
■oul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shown 
undisj^ised  in  its  natural  process;  nothing  is 
inverted,  notliing  distorted :  you  see  systems  in 
their  elements ;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant 
to  the  knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now 
before  you?  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these 
veracious  pages  ?  Do  not  ^ou  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles?  This  is  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  have  no  place,  and  every  thin^  is  said  as 
it  is  thought  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in 
its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  spread  over  it,  stratum  super  straiumy 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are  the 
letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which 
minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other  as 
they  are  moved  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
Udy,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  the  con- 
sanguinity of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched 
as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed 
nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent 
of  having  thus  opened  my  heart     I  am,  &c 


wrong,  you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  summoned  to  Briffht- 
hclmstone  through  storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt, 
and  all  the  hardships  of  wintry  journeys.  You 
know  my  natural  dread  of  all  those  evils ;  yet 
to  show  my  master  an  example  of  compliance, 
and  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  you, 
and  to  boast  how  htUe  I  give  way  to  disease,  my 
purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Nexzy,  and  hope  she  will 
in  time  be  better ;  I  hope  the  same  for  myself. 
The  rejuvenescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both 
reason  to  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  besides  as  a 
fnend  to  my  master. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least 
part  of  it  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her 
brothers;  she  sends  her  compliments.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  come  homo  I  think  a  very  little 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — ^We 
will  bum  it,  and  get  drunk ;  for  what  is  joy  with- 
out drink  ?  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about 
our  success,  whic3i  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it, 
problematical.  Well,  but  seriously,  1  think  1 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  your  own  hair ;  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  papering,  and  unpapering,  and  curling, 
and  frizzing,  and  powdering,  and  getting  out  the 
powder,  with  all  tne  other  operations  reauired  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair;  yet  let  it  bo 
combed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter-day — I  could  wish  it  might  bo  combed 
once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulge 
my  wishes,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopes, 
I  should  fancy  the  operation  performed — one 
knows  not  when  one  has  enough — perhaps 
every  morning.    I  am,  dawestlady,  your,  &c 


LETTER  XXXVIII.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  lOth,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thinking 


LETTER  XXXIX.— To  the  Same. 

Jlshbaumey  June  lAth,  1779. 
Dear  Madam, 
Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  very 
terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  what- 
ever distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head 
affected,  I  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure  was,  I 
think,  not  apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  there- 
fore not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  yoa 
however  consult  such  ptiysicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust.  Bromfield  seems  to  have 
done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears  not  to 
suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid  and  fun- 
damental comfort  1  remember  Dr.  Marsigli,  an 
Italian  physician,  whose  se'iuro  was  more  vio- 
lent than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless, 
but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  • 
professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  ai 
only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter, 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  SewanJ.  If  I  can 
comfort  you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope  you 
are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  and  help  to  be 
happy.     I  am,  &c. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compUments;  he  is  on» 
of  the  people  that  are  growing  old. 


LETTER  XL.— To  thb  Biuc 

.SsUmiTTU,  Junt  UU,  1770. 

DkIB  MtDlH, 

Bow  near  we  are  all  to  eitreme  danger.  We 
Bj-e  merrv  or  nad,  or  busy  or  idle,  and  ibrgct  thai 
dealh  is  hovering  over  us.  You  are  a  dear  ladjF 
for  wriling  again.  The  case,  iih  you  now  describe 
it,  IB  woise  than  I  conceived  it  when  I  read  youi 
first  letter.  It  is  still  liowcver  not  apo|>leclic,  but 
■ecnu  to  hive  something  worse  than  hysterical, 
a,  tendency  to  a  palsy,  which  I  hope  however  i^ 
now  over.  I  am  zlod  that  you  have  Hcberden 
and  hope  we  are  Bll  safer.  I  am  the  more  Btarmed 
Iij  this  violenl  seizure,  as  [  can  impute  it  to  no 
wrong  practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind, 
U)d  therefore  know  not  how  any  defence  or  pre- 
•ervative  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thrale  has  cer- 
tainly lees  eicrcise  than  when  he  followed  the 
foxes ;  but  he  is  very  fat  from  unwieldmess  oi 
inactivity,  and  further  still  from  any  vicious  oi 
dangerous  eiceas.     I  fancy,  however,  he  will  do 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  mo  know  every  post  how 
he  goes  on.  Such  sudden  violence  is  very  dread- 
till  ;  we  know  not  by  what  it  is  li;t  loose  upon  us, 
nor  by  what  its  effects  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  bt 
uaeful  to  any  purpose,  let  nie  but  know,    I  will 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baucis,  ended  last 
week  ■  long  life  of  disease  and  poverty.  Sb( 
had  been  married  about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amias.  but  alwoyt 
GomploiuiDg.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLI.~To  Mr.  Thr*le. 

IJIthfitid,  Jum  33d,  I7TS. 

Dear  Sir, 
To  show  you  bow  well  1  think  of  your  health, 
I  have  sent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  fui 
me.  It  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter-daj', 
and  thai  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by  it  in 
k  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  not  con- 
found  it  with  the  resL 

Mj  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it 
powible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent 
about  your  health  or  licra.  If  I  could  have  dGiia 
any  gi>ad,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  lo 
you ;  and  I  will  come  very  soon  lo  try  if  my 
advice  can  be  of  any  nsb,  or  my  company  of  any 
entertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself; 
do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  In  your 


Chi 


e  your  great 

remedies.  Noihmg  is  for  the  present  worlh 
your  aniietv.  Vivilt  laii  is  one  of  iho  great 
rules  of  health.  I  believe  il  will  be  good  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness,  for  weariness  is 
Itself  n  temporary  reanluiiun  of  the  nerves,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued   to   fatignie— exercise  is  labour  used 


think  with  earnestness  even  of  yoiir  health ;  but 
think  on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too 
much  agitation;  among  which  I  hope  is,  dear 
Sir,  your,  kc 


LETTER  XLU. — ^To  Mu.  Tbma 
Dear  Madim, 
On  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  LB«rMK,«W 
is  deafer  than  ever.      When   he  was  i41  ikl 
Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  iaqmtdfa 
what?  and  said  there  waa  nothing  tn '    ' 


... .._ise  all  the  evening;  aadi 

was  Pepys,  and  Woutal  till  I  drove  him  in). 
And  I  have  no  loss  of  my  mistress,  who  luft^ 
and  frisks,  and  frolicks  it  all  the  long  dar,d 
never  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  niecid,<> 
shall,  I  hope,  come  together  again,  aixl  daa 
good  things  OS  ever  we  did ;  but  perhaps  jn 
will  he  mode  loo  proud  U  heed  me,  and  yfliil 
have  often  lold  you,itwiil  not  be  eaayfbryoa* 
lind  such  another. 

tncy  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  mat  m 
i;  i(  Bumey  said  she  would  wiii^  it 
lold  you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  Eta 
can  write  home  fast  enough.  I  have  >  nJ 
mind  not  to  lei  her  know  that  Dr.  Bemii^  ■ 
whom  I  had  recommended  her  novel,  spoki  rf  I 
it  with  great  canimeiidation,  and  that  the  of; 
which  she  lent  mo,  has  been  read  byDr.  L»- 
rencB  three  times  over.  And  yel  what  a  gip^ 
il  is.  She  no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  wot  i 
Brangion.     Pray  apeak    to   Q.ueei>ey  to  wna 

I  have  bad  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  liim 
opium,  and  think  I  am  belter.  VV'e  have  itl 
very  cold  weather;  bad  riding  weather  far  nj 
master,  but  he  will  surmount  it  aU.  Did  Uia 
Browne  make  any  reply  to  your  compiruoa  of 
business  with  solitude,  or  did  you  quite  doaa 
her?  I  am  much  pleased  to  think  ihit  Mn. 
Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  i  pUca 
upon  her  wall ;  her  kindness  was  hardly  viUu 
my  hope^  but  time  does  wonderful  thing*.  AI 
my  fear  is,  that  if  I  should  come  again,  my  piist 
would  be  taken  down.  I  fear  I  ahall  otm 
hold  it. 

Do  you  seek  K. 


them.  Now  I  have  begun,  however,  1  do  nal 
despair  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  Inlih 
that  Addison  is  the  most  taking  of  all  ihat  I  h>n 
done.    I  doubt  Ibey  will  not  be  done  b^m  yia 


iiscellaneoni,  wtk 

luch    noble  disdain    of  regularity,   like  Slut- 

ipeore's    works;    such    graceful    negligence  i' 

ransition,  like  the  ancient    enihusiuls  ?    Thi 

yurc  voice  of  nature  and  of  friendship.     Now  rf 

whom  shall  I  proceed  lo  speak  ?     Of  whom  Isi 

Mrs.  Montague?  Having  mentioned  Shokspan 

'  Nature,  docs  not  the   noma  of  Moniie* 

iuelfuponme!    Such  ware  the  transiiiiB> 

0  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  bcoiM 

the  intermediate  idea  is  lo«l  to  modem  oc^ 

itandinga.      I  wish  her  name   had  coooittM 


i*J 


lladf  with  friandaliiii ;  but,  ah  Colin.  Chr  hopen 
mn  invkiii!  One  thing  however  u  left  me,  1 
luva  itiU  to  complain ;  but  I  hope  I  ahBl]  ixit 
OompluD  much  while  jou  bave  any  kindnesj 
lor  me.  I  am,  detresl  and  deareit  Madun, 
jour,  kc  Landm,  Jprit  IliA,  ITM 

LETTER  XUII.— To  tbi  Simb. 

Ms.  Thrale  nsnr  will  live  atnlipentl;,  U11  he 
can  persuade  himself  to  abiiainbj  rule.  I  livsil 
on  poialoes  on  Friday,  and  on  ipinach  to-dny  ; 
but  I  hive  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinnera  of 
lata.  I  took  pliTBic  loo  bulh  dnya,  and  hope  lo 
last  to-marroo.  WKen  he  cornea  home,  we  will 
■Kame  him,  and  Jebb  shall  scold  him  into  regii- 
lerity.  I  am  glad,  however,  ihaL  he  is  alway. 
one  or  tbe  compan;.  and  that  my  dear  Q,ueeni'v 
ii  again  inoiher.     Encourage,  as  jou  can,  tiif 

Nothing  ii  mom  common  than  mutual  diilihe 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  cjl- 
pected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigilante. 
not  over  benevolent ;  and  aa  attention  is  slron|  iy 
excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  ati 


difference  in  laate  oi  opinii 


where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commonty  appear, 
immediately  generates  dialiln. 

Never  let  criticisms  opente  upon  your  face  nr 

Cr  mind ;  it  is  very  tnrcty  that  an  author  i»< 
t  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  tin- 
socket ;  a  very  Tew  names  may  be  considered  ai 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  author  of  Fitzosbome'a  Letters  I  cannnt 
think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  tbirljj'eBra  ago,  and  in  some  small 
dispute  reduced  him  lo  whjsile :  having  not  sem 
him  since,  that 


a  for  his  goods,  thajr 


Mi>0Te  the  Fabulist « 


,.,r,t 


company. 


Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  ovn 
iodinatian,  is  very  convenient.  You  would,  liy 
your  own  conression,  want  a  companion ;  anil 
she  is  par  pluriitu,  conversing  with  her  you  may 
find  lonVly  in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mn.  B .  a 

travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  con- 
adousneSB  of  ncr  own  abilities.  We  had  a  con- 
test of  gallantry,  an  hoar  long,  so  much  to  tiir 
diversion  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay's  U.ii 
_:_L.    :_   _         -,jjj   roor      "'"""    '"   """ 


Ther 


.  Asaph,  M 
nnboddo,  a 


room,   they   would   1 
■^    =l^  and  t 


om,   they 
were  Sii 


very  plac 


and  Lord  Monboifdo,  and  Sir  Joshua, 

The  Exhibition,  how  will  you  do  either  t - 

splendid.  There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  uiii 
grace,  and  eipression,  and  all  the  varieties  oi 
artificial  eicetlence.  The  apartments  were  inly- 
very  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  Ay- 
Eght,  arc  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  there  wediniil. 
and  I  (at  over  against  the  Archhiriiop  of  York. 
See  bow  I  live  when  I  am  not  under  petticoat 
government-  I  am,  &c 
Lsiidn,  May  I,  ITM. 

LETTER  XUV^To  tbb  SaMi. 

Iwdfii,  Aw  >,  im 
DuK  MADau, 
To  the  question.  Who  was  impreaied  with  c<>i 
nay  with  great  truth  be  anawere 


that  eveiy  body  wai  impteued,  for  nobody  wa> 

On  Friday  the  good  Protestants  met  in  fiL 
leorge's  FiClda,  at  Ihs  summons  of  Lord 
ieorge  Gordon,  and  marching  lo  Weatmiiuttr, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bof* 
with  great  lameness.  At  night  the  oulrasea 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  maja-houseby 

exact  journal  of  a  week's  deSaoee  ot 
eovemmenl  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Straban,  wbo  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
*'  inslield,  who  had,  I  think,  been  insolled,  too, 
the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  bia 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irre^arily. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding^ 
'-  >use,  and  burnt  his  good*  in  the  atreeL  They 
id  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  Oeor^  Savils^ 
luse,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuetday 
'ening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to 
New^te  to  demand  their  companions  who  bad 
seiied  demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keeper 
not  release  them  hut  by  the  Mayort  pei^ 
on,  which  he  went  to  ask:  at  his  return  ba 
found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgale  in 
blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  i-'---'- 
tliey  pulled  down ; 

lally  burnt  them.  _,  „-   -   -- 

v.iine-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  then. 
They  plundered  some  Papials,  I  think,  and  bunt 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  ScoU  la 
look  at  Ncwoate,  and  found  it  in  raina,  with 
the  lire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Fro- 
testsnls  were  plundering  ihe  Session-bouse  at 
the  Old  Bniley.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  ■ 
hundred;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
'  "  ecurily,  without  aentinels,  without  trepida- 
,  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in  lidl  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  plaea. 
On  Wednesday  ihey  broke  open  the  Fleet,  aitd 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Maishalsea,  and 
Wood -aueet Counter,  and  CI erken we II  Bridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  nifht  they  set  lire  to  the  Fleet  and  b 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  bow 
places;  and  one  might  see  the  glan 
gration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened! 
Mr.  Straban  advised  me  to  take  cars  of  oijwdf. 
Such  a  lime  of  terror  you  have  been  bappy'm  ant 
seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistiatea 
had  not  done  their  dutji,  but  that  ha  would  do 
his  own ;  and  a  proclamation  waa  published, 
directing  us  lo  keep  our  servants  within  doon, 
as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preserved  by  force. 
Tbe  soldiers  were  sent  out  lo  diflereut  parta,  and 
the  town  is  now  quieL 

What  has  happened  at  your  house  you  will 
know,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer; 
and  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  ii 
over.  There  is  a  body  of  soldiers  at  SL  Klain- 
refs  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guen 
to  what  he  can  allude ;  but  1  know  that  a  young 
fellow,  of  Little  more  than  seventy,  is  naturally 
an  unresisted  conqueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrsle  thai  I  live  here  and  have 
no  fruit,  and,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am  Mt 
likely  to  have  much ;   but  1   think  b«  might 


•I  wen  give  me  >  liul«  ai  give  alt  Is  the  gar- 

Pn;  make  my  campUmanti  to  dueeney  uid 
Burnev.    I  un,  kc 


LETTER  XLV.— To  Ta«  Samb. 

Ant  tats,  ITM. 

Dkir  Madam, 

YoD  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  ennugb  to 
convince  vou  itial  we  hare  hnd  Bomeihing  Lo 
■ufler,  aiid  something  to  fear,  and  thercibre  1 
think  it  necessaiy  to  quiet  the  aoUcitude  which 
you  uniloubttdly  feel,  by  telling  you  that  our 
calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The 
■oldiers  nre  stationed  so  sa  to  be  every  where 
within  call;  ibere  is  no  longer  any  body  of 
rioters,  and  the  indii-iduala  are  hunted  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  the  streets  are  safe  and 
quiet :  Lord  Qeorge  was  last  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  wiih  a 
parly  of  soldiers  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  seize 
the  publisher  of  a  seditious  piper,  li^very  body 
walks,  and  eats,  and  sleeps  in  security.  Bui  the 
history  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you  with 
•mazement :  itiswiLhoul  any  modem  eininple. 
Sereral  chaj^ls  have  been  destroyed,  end 
■erenl  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  eport  was  to  bum  the  jails.  This 
WIS  a  good  ralible  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
oinuDab  were  all  set  at  liberty  ;  but  of  the  m- 
minals,  as  has  always  happened,  many  are 
already  retaken,  and  two  pirates  have  surren- 
dered themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  pardoned. 

Goremnient  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
lin^^e  1  aod  we  are  all  a^in  under  liie  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  lo  you  and  my  master  to 
have  mj  testimony  lo  the  public  security ;  aiuj 
that  you  would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told 
jom  that  yon  are  safe.     I  am,  dearest  lady. 


LETTER  XL VI.— To  th«  Sahi. 

a(«BEiT  Madam, 

Or  your  injunctions,  lo  pray  for  ynu,  and  write 
to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  imobserved;  and 
I  hope  lo  find  you  willing  in  a  chort  time  to  alle- 
TOte  your  trouble  by  some  other  eiercise  of  the 
mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  cala- 
mity. No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever 
oppressed  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember, 
thai  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away ;  who  will 


bim  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Call  upon  him  in 
this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  cat]  with  conli- 
denes.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past, 
and  support  tbi  the  future.  He  that  has  given 
you  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  ofnhi^h, 
without  personal  knowledge,  I  should  have 
thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  give  you 
mnotber  mode  of  happiness  as  a  mother ;  and  ai. 
last  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in 
the  thoughts  of  an  etGmitv  in  Heaven. 


I  do  not  exhort  yon  to  IMMK  yavyriils 
Iianquillity.  We  must  6rK  pmy,  ■■<  t^ 
lat^iir  ;  first  implore  ths  bleaaiii^  gf  M,  ai 
use  those  means  which  he  puts  intoeBVaoiL 
Cultivated  gmund  has  few  weeds;  aBMtmi- 
pit>d  by  lawful  busineBS,  has  little  roomfciwc- 

^  wl^ad  I 


mmended  it  for  « 


lii.iti  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  nnolher,  that  ihe  tiB^ 
u  lietber  long  or  short,  that  shall  yet  be  ptcVi 
u:i,  may  be  well  spent;  and  that  when  toil  li*, 
u  hjch  at  the  longest  is  very  short,  shall  COM  I* 
an  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  ahaU  nent 
I;  F'J.    I  am,  dearest  Modun,  your,  tu. 


LETTER  XLVIL—To  »«b  Sum. 

Deab  Madam, 
1  HOTK  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  gnwclaia 
My  part  of  the  loss  baiiga  upon  me.     Ihaie  ksl 
a  friend  of  boundlens  kindneas,  at  an  age  vbcau 
IS  very  unlikely  that  I  should  find  another. 

ir  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relien 
V'l.ii,  Ihere  is  no  reason  why  you  should  out  |i 
Lli  Bath ;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  wnh 
ri'L'ud  to  practice  and  buainess  tbey  art  \h 
^;ii,ie.    It  is  a  tlay's  journey  from  utbs  pint; 


uiid  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P nuorv, 

but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  alt  Jo 
all  we  can  to  make  you  less  unhappy,  sad  jm 
rriuatdoaJl  you  can  for  yoorielC  Wh«twe,« 
whit  you  can  do,  will  for  &  time  be  but  litdf; 
ycl  certainly  that  calamity,  which  may  be  omb- 
diTcd  as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably  on  half  us- 
kiud,  is  not  finally  viithout  alleviatioo. 

Il  is  something  for  me,  that,  as  I  have  not  tl* 
decrepitude,  I  have  not  the  coUoudwis  J  M 
ugi:.  I  hope  in  time  lo  be  less  aMided.  J  am,  t£ 


HIT  you  are  gradually  recorering  your  ens' 
iiilhty  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  eipected  fiw 
•lit  in  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  dui> 
>:<n  it  is.  Your  toss  has  tMen  Tery  gital,  ta 
oil  retain  more  than  elnKXt  any  other  can  bif* 
I  possess.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  aio 
iTid ;  you  have  children  from  whom  umi 
leisure  may  be  expected ;  and  that  yon  wS 
nrl  many  friends,  you  have  no  reason  to  da*- 
If  my  friendship,  be  it  worth  more  or  leo,  I 
rijie  yon  think  youraelf  certain,  without  amdi 
It  or  care,  li  will  not  be  easy  for  roe  lortpT 
he  benefits  that  I  have  reeeiTal :  but  I  iept  «• 
■I:  always  ready  at  your  caJL     Our  aom*  ^ 


•"• 
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•# 
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difierent  eflfedi;  ftn  are  withdrawn  into  soli- 
lode,  and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost  I  never  had 
auch  a  firiond  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers 
and  those  of  my  dear  dueeney. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design 
to  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  jour  duty 
deserves  great  praise ;  I  shall  conununicate  it  on 
Wednesday  Co  the  other  executors.  Be  pleased 
to  let  me  know  wliother  you  would  have  me  come 
to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  here  till  the 
next  day.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XLIX.— To  the  Same. 

BoU-eourt,  Fleet-ttreett  June  I9th,  1788. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  silting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude  to  write 
a  narrative  which  would  once  have  afiected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  you  will 
perhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  careless  glance  of 
frigid  mdifference.  For  this  diminuiion  of  regard, 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
you,  who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  know; 
and  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  human  life  done  yoil  what  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  evil; 

1  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  the  usual .  methods,  by 
opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  ratlier  lessened  my 
dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconve- 
nience. In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
inyself  light  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes 
of'^life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  ray  custom, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness  in  my 
he€ul,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he 
might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my  under- 
standing. This  prayer,  that  I  mi^ht  try  the 
integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse. 
The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  good :  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  facul- 
ties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
irom  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  httle  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent 
motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain. 
I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  think,  slept  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand:  I  enjoyed  a 
mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend 
Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I 
am  writing,  and  rejoices  tnat  I  have  what  he 
wanted.  My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my 
servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
inunediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read 
what  I  put  mto  his  hands. 
I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might 


have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
difficulty ;  my  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  physicians  are  very  friendl/and  very  disin- 
terested, and  ^ve  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory, 
I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but  such  an 
attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  sa^ty  of  every 
faculty. 

How  tliis  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not, 
I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  me ;  but  per- 
haps 

Mj  mistress,  gracioui,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries,  Is  he  dumb  ?    'Tta  time  he  should. 

But  can  this  be  possible  7  I  hope  it  cannot  I 
hope  that  what,  when  I  could  speak,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious 
hour  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  remembered  but  with  some  degree  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection  ; 
I  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  ma 
have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your 
prayers.  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
complaints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend ; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  no: 
deserved  cither  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes 
me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their 
guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  hqw  my 
disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians.  They  pit 
a  blister  upon  my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear 
to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side.  The  blister  on  the 
back  has  done  little,  and  those  on  the  throat 
have  not  risen.  I  bullied  and  bounced,  (it  sticks 
to  our  last  sand,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary 
to  make  his  salve  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewise  give  me  salt  of  harUihom,  which  I  take 
with  no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in 
Thee ;  forgive  my  sins ;  and  if  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Uhrisfs 
sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter; 
but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.    I  am,  kc. 


LETTER  L.— To  the  Same. 

Dear  Madam, 

Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me,  Sir 
Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  thoso 
who  came  to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  indifference  or  neglect  Dick  Bur- 
ney IS  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  church, 
and  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  great  burning- 
glass,  which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before 
by  the  transmission  of  the  rays,  but  is  not  equal 
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in  power  to  thote  which  reflect  them.  It  wastes 
a  aiamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no 
diminution  of  pure  gold.  Of  the  rubies  exposed 
to  its  action,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  the  other 
paler.  To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stairs  to 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads,  and 
talked  to  Uie  artist  rather  too  lon^ ;  for  my  voice, 
though  clear  and  distinct  for  a  httle  while,  soon 
tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
Tery  feeble,  but  will,  I  hope,  be  by  the  mercy  of 
God  finally  restored :  at  present,  like  any  other 
weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  httle  labour  at 
once,  yr^uld'you  not  have  been  very  sorry  for 
me  wheiii  could  scarcely  speak  7 

Fresh  cantharides  veere  this  morning  applied 
to  my  head,  and  are  to  be  continued  some  time 
longer.  If  they  play  me  no  treacherous  tricks, 
they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  your  prayers ; 
and  think  on  me  as  on  a  man.  who,  for  a  very 
|rreat  portion  of  your  life,  has  done  you  all  the 
£Ood  he  could,  and  desires  still  to  be  considered, 
Sladam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LI.— To  the  Same. 

London^  Julj/f  1,  1788. 
Dbaeest  Madam, 

This  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 
■teacl.  and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  the  cluo. 
But  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to 
my  head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  invited  you  hack  to  Streatham.  I 
■howed  the  unfitness  of  your  return  thither,  till 
the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost  its  habits  of 
depredation,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He 
hiritad  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the 
air  of  Beckenham,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by 
his  afibctionate  attention  to  Miss  Vezy.  There 
b  much  ^ood  in  his  character,  and  much  useful- 
nesa  in  his  knowledge. 

Clueeney  seems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.  Of 
the  different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
an  account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  tne 
•upposition  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  exhalations 
ilFOwld  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously ; 
•■lia'the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  the  hills, 
oroidi  only  by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphy  is  just  |rone  from  me;  he  visits  me 
very  kindly,  and  I  liave  no  unkindness  to  com- 
plain of. 

I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Philip's  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour ;  I 
hope  their  business  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
are  restless ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous 
■ystem  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &C. 


LETTER  Ln.— To  the  Same. 

LondoHy  Oct.  9fA,  1798. 

Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  long 
time :  he  seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey. 
We  had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  summer  for 
the  first  time.    I  told  him  that  the  view  had 


enabled  me  to  confute  two  o|niMmf 
been  advanced  about  it.  One  that  theauenli 
are  not  natural  stones^  but  an  artificial aAposi- 
tion  hardened  by  time.  This  notion  is  mm  ts 
Camden's  time;  and  has  this  strong  argiaeitto 
support  it,  that  stone  of  that  species  is  aovW 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinion,  advanced  bj 
Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Dtao. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  tna»> 
verse  stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpeodkobr 
supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  tks 
upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  est  a 
the  crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  tke 
enormous  edifice  was  raised  by  a  people  wbo  hid 
not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  which  txaaA 
be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hitber  n 
ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  uts 
of  life.  This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to 
be  factitious ;  for  they  that  could  mould  ack 
durable  masses  could  do  much  more  than  raikc 
mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  transrem 
from  the  upright  part  with  the  same  paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  tod  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  haird  ta^  to 
make  an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  eaifiot 
habitation  of  the  island,  as  a  draidical  monamnl 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years  ;  probably  tla 
most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  isUnd. 
Salisbury  cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Sioim* 
henge,  are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  tad 
radeness,  and  may  show  the  first  essay,  and  tbe 
last  perfection  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  tbi 
generation  of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  sit 
produced,  but  I  was  at  the  height  of  mj  great 
complaint  I  have  made  inouiry,  and  shall  soos 
be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  nil  a  balloon.  I  us, 
Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LIU.— To  the  Same. 

Ijondony  Dee,  T.tk,  ITSS. 
Dear  Madam, 

The  wearisome  solitude  oT  the  long  eveninfi 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  oTi 
club  in  my  nei^bourhood,  but  I  have  bera  hia* 
dered  from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  IT 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  ii 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  nas  been  my 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  are 
much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recomiBendi 
opiates,  of  which  I  hare  such  horror  that  I  dp 
not  think  of  them  but  tn  extremis.  I  was,  how- 
ever,  driven  to  them  last  night  for  refuge,  aad 
having  taken  the  usual  quantity,  durst  not  goto 
bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supiot 
posture  exposes  me,  but  rested  all  night  m  a 
chair  with  much  rdief,  and  haye  been  to-daj 
more  warm,  active,  and  cheerfuL 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  oj 
complaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  an 
crowded  with  visits.  Irwpem  me  coma  feeL 
Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  tne  cDaB* 
her  of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  skrp 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  fop«  w 
to  attend  when  my  mind  calls  for  reUxatios,aBd 
to  speak  when  my  powers  will  hardly  actsate 
my  tongue.    The  amusements  and  consohtisDi 
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'  ofUngnor  and  d€|mfBion  are  conferred  by  fami- 
"  ^iMT  and  domestic  companions,  which  can  be 
'  visited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally  be 
'  quieted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obstruct  accom- 
-  modation  by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by 
■      awakening  effort 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ; 

•uch  I  had  where — I  am  neyer  likely  to  have  it 

more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls, 

many  a  cheerful  and  pious  Christmas.    I  am, 

your,  &c. 


LETTER  LIV.— To  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

London,  July  eth,  1784. 
Dear  Madam, 

What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
been  injurious  to  roe;  I  therefore  breathe  out 
one  siffh  more  of  tendfimess,  perhaps  useless, 
but  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  ^rant  you  every  blessing, 
that  jou  may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short 
continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  bettor 
state;  and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your 
happiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 
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kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  aviife 
radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I 
now  presume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi 
to  settle  in  England :  you  may  live  here  with 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  seciH 
rity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune 
more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail 
all  my  reasons ;  but  every  argument  of  prudence 
and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some  phan- 
toms of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  airaid,  however,  that  my  counsel  it  vain, 
yet  I  hav'fe  eased  my  heart  by  giving  iL 

When  Ctueen  Mary  took  the  reflMfion  of 
sheltering  herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her, 
attended  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her  brible,  and 
with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and 
his  own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
oueen  went  forward. — If  the  parallel  reaches 
tnus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  stand 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be 
followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with 
great  affection,  your,  &c. 
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A  TRAGEDY, 


IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Mahoiot,  Emperor  of  the  Torkf,    .    .    Mr.  Bttny.  DimTRirs,  )  ri„.w  WAhi*tniin  5  ^^'  Warrick, 

Cau  BAsiA,  fCbI  Vliler,     .    .    !    .    .    Mr.  Berry.  Lbontius,     }  ^"•*  Noblemen,         J  ^^  ^^^ 

Muttapha,  a  Turkish  Aga,       Mr.  Sotoaen*  Murza,  an  Eunuch, Mr.  Kinf^ 

Abdalla,  an  Officer,    • Mr.  Havard.  Abpabia,  )  n»— v  t  »A\»m  5  •*''■••  Cibber, 

CAaAsl,  1  TurkiBh  Captaint,      .    .    .^^^  Burton.  Auendants  on  lauo. 


PROLOGUE. 

Yb  glittering  train,  whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Suspend  the  soil  solicitudes  of  dress! 
From  grovelling  business  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
Votaries  of  Fame^  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasm^  phantoms  for  an  hour ! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfined, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind. 
Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorous,  though  re- 
signed. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest 
Learn  here  tnat  Peace  from  Innocence  must  flow; 
All  else  is  emptv  sound,  and  idle  show. 
If  truths  like  tnese  wiUi  pleasing  language  join; 


Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason^s  rules, 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  Wits !  his  artless  plot  forgive; 
And  spare  him.  Beauties,  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  lus  pride; 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  tnr*d. 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o*er  the  drowsy  pit 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  judfi^ment  spreads. 
Nor  bribes  your  eves  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved  though  Witlmgs  sneer  and  Rivals  rail ; 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain, 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  Fopa,  be  silent:  and  ye  Wits,  be  just  I 
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ACT  L 


au 


SCENE    L — Demetrius   and   Lbontius,   in 

Turkish  HabUs, 

Leon,  And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  sufferings  in  clandestine  groans  ? 
Denu  Till  breathless  fury  rested  from  destruc- 
tion, 
These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain  ; 
But  now  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quenched 
Their  ragfi  and  pallM  their  appetite  of  murder; 
No  mora  ube  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood, 
And  weanr  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

Leon,  z  et  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient 
hope, 
No  soothmg  interval  of  peaceful  sorrow ; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest. 
The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless. 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man ! 
Urged  by  the  imperious  soldier's  fierce  command, 
The  groaning  Greeks  break   up  their  golden 

caverns 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might 

envy, 
Th'  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

Dem,  That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  coun- 
try's use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  their  weeping 

prince. 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
But,  thus  reserved  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Avarice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  9wn  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 
Leon,    Reproach  not  misery. — The   sons  of 
Greece, 
Hl-fated  race !  so  ofl  besieged  in  vain, 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  should  they  lear  ? — That  power  that  kindly 

spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Dem.  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populotM,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  ^  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  Villainy,  too  strong  for  justice, 
Shows  nis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontiu^call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest, 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  7 
JLeon.  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 
sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 
Dem.   And   yet,   my  friend,  what   miracles 
were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Did  unresisted  lightning  aid  their  cannon  ? 
Did  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
parts? 
Twai  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice, 
Leontius, 


That  froze  our  veins,   and   witiiei'd  til  •■ 
powers. 

Leon.  Whate'er  our  crimes,  our  woa  demand 
compassion. 
Each  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  dtikseM, 
Cluitting  my  close  retreat,  I  range  the  city, 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  niins: 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  towering  domn, 
Sacred  to  prayer,  and  wander  through  the  stiecti, 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plentj, 
And  jollity  maintain'd  eternal  revels. 

Dem.   How    changed,    alas ! — Now  gfaai^ 
Desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shatter'd  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error, 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

Leon.  From  every   palace  bursts  a  min^ 
clamour, 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barbarous  Inampli, 
Shrieks  of  affright  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 
Arose  to  Heaven,  and  pierced  my  bleeding bfciit, 
I  felt  thy  pains^  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

Dem.  Aspasia !  spare  that  loved,  that  mooni* 
ful  name : 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  oVrbcan 
My  reasoning  powers — Dear,  hapless,  lost  As- 
pasia ! 

Leon.  Suspend  the  thought. 

Dem.  All  thought  on  her  is  madness ; 
Yet  let  me  think — I  see  the  helpless  maid, 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  b«i; 

Leon.  Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dtfmal 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows;  [dreasa, 
Call  to  your  age,  your  courage  and  your  wisdom; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scoes; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  ayrful  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

Dem.  O  Providence !   extend  thy  care  to  me, 
For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat, 
And  weak  Philosophy  denies  her  succours. 
Sure  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel. 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  mart3T, 
Perhaps,  enamou^d  of  resembling  virtue, 
With  gentle  hand  restrain'd  the  streams  of  life, 
And  snatch'd  her  timely  from  her  country's  iiita 

Dem.  From  those  bright  re^ons  of  ^enal 
day,  [saiaU, 

Where  now  thou    shin'st    among  thy  fdlow» 
Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me: 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 

0  !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  bow  to  \om 

thee. 
Leon.  Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  Demetnoc 

1  come  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons, 
And  hoped  to  share  thy  councils,  not  thy  sor- 
rows: 

While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Aspan, 
To  what  are  we  reserved  7 

Dem.  To  what  I  know  not : 
But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 
If  happiness  can  be  without  Aspasia. 

Leon.  But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope? 

Dem.  From  Cali  Bassa,  [coonseis. 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Tmkijk 
He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slave, 
Proiects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 
And  bids  us  thus  disguised  await  him  heic 
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'*^iteon.  Can  he  reitore  the  state  he  eovAd  not 
save  ?  ' 

In  vain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assaiPd  our  walls, 
His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures ; 
Their  arms  prevailed,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 
Dem.  When  the  tenth  sun  had  set  upon  our 
sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  f^e  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping  ear,  "  Awake,  Demetrius, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortune." 
Surprised  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream  ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Abdalla, 
Whose  quick   impatience   seized  my  doubtful 

hand. 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  listening  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  sofl  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience. 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  ofl  detected, 
The  veteran  courticJr  half  revealed  his  proiecL 
By  his  command,  equippM  for  speedy  flight, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
MannM  with  the  bravest  of  our  fellow-captives, 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

Leon.  But  what  avails 
So  small  a  force?  or  why  should  Cali  fly? 
Or  how  can  Califs  flight  restore  our  country? 
/  Dem.  Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour ; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  Bassa  comes. 

SCENE  II. 
Demetrius,  Leontius,  ani  Cali  Bassa. 

Cali,  Now  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious 
Christian ! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee. 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness. 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal: 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit, 
Or  wandenng  in  tlie  wilds  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
But  can  thy  friend  sustain  the  glorious  cause. 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations? 

Dem,  Observe  hioi  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  tliat  hast  long  perused  the  draughts  of 

And  knows't  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

Cali.  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great, 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air. 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  asrc  suspects  the  flattering  form. 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantme  faith  invest  nis  heart? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrant's  frown  ? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears? 

Dem.  Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  And 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds. 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  oi  treason. 
Your  slaughter*!!  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  courage ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul. 
And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

Leon.  I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  reposed; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  mo  to  dishonour ; 


Consult  in  priyale,  call  me  when  your  fldiems. 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  sword. 

[Going. 
Dem,.  Leontius,  stay. 
Cali.  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul, 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  designs. 
When  unsuccessful  wars  and  civil  factions, 
Embroil'd  the  Turkish  state,  our  Sultanas  mther, 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook, 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throne, 
And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  power, 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  llnut ; 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem.  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts, 
For  forced  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue, 
Still  odious  to  tne  monarch  or  the  people. 

Cali.  Such  are  the  woes  when  arbitrary  poweri 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

subject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  ot  th'  embodied 

state ; 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  blessing, 
Her  i^rateful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtue ; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  mnovation. 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule  » 

Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 
Leon.  But  say,  great  Bassa,  why  the  Sultan*! 
anger, 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death? 
Cali.  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  king' 
doms. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy  { 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldier's  boast ; 
But  now  confirm'd,  and  swelling  with  his  oon- 
ouests,  k 

Secure  ne  tramples  my  declining  fame,       (eyes. 
Frowns  unrestrain'd,  and  dooms  me  with  hi* 
Dem.  What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 
Cali.  The  tyrant's  death. 
Dem.  But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 
Cttlu  On  Asia's  coast. 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  fi^ovemment, 
Soon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  astonish'd  empire  with  confusisA, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ; 
The  Turkish  powers  from  Europe  shall  letreat, 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  with  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  LeoB- 

tms. 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 
Dem.  That  vessel,  it  observed,  alarms  the 
court, 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth : 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepared  by 
CaH? 
CalL  This  hour  I'll  beg,  with  unsuspecting  face, 
Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca : 
Which   granted,  hides   my  purpose   from  the 

world. 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  the  Sultan. 

Leon.  I^ow  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 
CalL   For^cU'ul    of  command,  with   captive 
beauties, 
Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  a v  ay. 
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.  ▲  rorinf  soldier  teized,  in  So|>lli«'s  teaple, 
A  Tirgin  ■hining  with  distiDguish'd  channt, 
And  broagfat  his  beauteooB  plunder  to  the  SaU 
tui. 

Dem.  In  Sophia's  temple! — what  alann! — 
Proceed.  [loved: 

CaU.  The  Sultan  gazed,  he  wonder'd  and  Im 
In  passion  lost,  he  ba^e  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  betheClueen  ^Turkey. 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation. 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

Dent,  Celestial  goodness ! 
It  mult,  it  most  be  she !  her  name? 

CWj.  Aspasia.  [soul! 

Denu  what  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon  my 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  (ate ; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 
Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

Leon.  Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  her 
virtue? 

CdL  His  offers  oft  repeated,  still  refused, 
At  lensth  rekindled  his  accustomed  fury, 
And  changed  th*  endearing  smile  ancl  am'rous 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

Dem.  These  tedious  narratives  of  froien  age 
Distract  my  soul ;  despatch  thy  lingering  tale ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  from  heaven  restrain  the  tyrant? 
Did  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him? 

Call,  Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 
Another  plunderer  brought  the  bright  Irene; 
Of  equal  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien. 
Fear  m  her  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue. 
Her  mournful  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
Disarmed  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
Glin*d  all  his  heart ;  at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferred  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

Leon.  Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation 
fail? 

CdL  Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse, 
While  Heaven  and  Nlahomet  divide  her  fears, 
f  With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
6he  feeds  his  hopes,  and  soothes  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  banish*d  from  the  night. 
And  business  fronTthe  day.    In  her  apartments 
He  lives 

Leon,  And  there  must  fall. 

Calu  But  yet  th'  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon.  Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards ; 
What   has  the  wretch  that  has  survived  his 
His  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ?        [country, 

CaH.  Life.  ^ 

Dmn.  Th'  inestimable  privilege  of  breatliing ! 
Important  hazard !     What's  that  airy  bubble, 
when  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtue,  with 

Aspasia  ? 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balaace. 

CttH.  At  least  this  day  be  c^m — If  wesiicceed, 
Aspaaia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. —  ' 
See !  Alustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes ; 
Inreit  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  Gloiy,  Greece,  and  Love. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  III. 

Cali,  and  Mcstapha. 

JtfiM.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek  » 

Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan? 


He  tina  his  lavosriUB 

And  Meks  the  shades  to 

Irene  steals  oahcedad  from  ha  toogve, 

And  Mingles  nnpetcciyed 

CoK.  Whyshotdd  the  Saltan  abnntkej^cf 
besntr. 

Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  hn^. 

Love,  that  witkflwect  Ticaaeitude  rebrvei 

The  warrior's  labours,  and  the  mooarck't  < 

But  will  she  yeC  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca! 

Mus.  Those  powerful  tjimnts  of  the  i^k 

breast. 

Fear  and  Ambitioo,  or^ge  her  to  mmphinrr , 

Drcss'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnmceaoe, 

Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  h»  anai. 

Religion  calls  her  from  the  wish*d  embrue. 

Faints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  zinict. 

CalL  Soon  will  th'  uiie<|oal  oootest  be  deadec 

Prospects,  obscured  bj  distance,  Cuntlv  ftr^; 

E^ch  pleasure  brightens  at  its  near  approacii. 

And  every  danger  shocks  with  doable  horror. 

•Mus.  How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  aposts&e; 

How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  ber! 

CalL  Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  ahnji 

zealous. 

With  pious  warmth  receive  oar  prophc<^  Uvr— 

Mut.  Heaven  wiU    contemn  the  merccaan 

fervour. 

Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  influso. 

CalL  Cease,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  Ssha* 

comes 

Alone,  with  amorous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 

scent:  IV. 

Mahomet,  Cali  Bass  a,  and  MrsTAPBi. 

CdL   Hail !    terror  of  the   moitaichs  of  ik 
world. 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth's  firm  bese, 
Live  till  the  sun  forgets  to  dart  his  beamsp 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses! 

Mah.  But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  praycn; 
For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene? 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteleis  ponp. 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  haai^ 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship, 
And  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

CdL  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchsn^  by 
time, 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good! 

Mah.   Each  realm  where   t>eauty  tunu  tbe 
graceful  shape. 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance, 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  >ir|riiis; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  8o(^  emotionf, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  blase  of  chtrni, 
Praised  without  rapture,  left  without  regret 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair, 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  sohtsdc, 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lorely  maid. 
And  ease  m^  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom? 

Mus.  Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrusi?e  dsty, 
Inquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorui, 
Ine  Grecian  counsellor. 

Mah.  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  the  Greeks  resiilBBet; 
Had  they  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[Bxit  MuiTAMi. 

SCENE  V. 
Mabomet,  and  Cau. 
Moh.  Remote  from  tumult,  in  th'  adjeisiiil 
palace. 
Thy  care  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  mjvA: 
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There  let  Aspasia,  since  my  fair  entreats  it, 
With  converse  chase  the  melancholy  momenta. 
Sure,  chili'd  with  sixty  -winter  camps,  thy  blood 
At  Slight  of  female  charms  will  glow  no  more. 
CalL   These  years,  unconquer'd    Mahomet, 
demand 
Desires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  our  prophet's  tomb, 
To  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  successful  reign. 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp. 
And  sink  into  the  silent  stbyc  in  peace. 

Mah,  What!   think  of  peace  while  haughty 
Seanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains, 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Tur- 
key! 
While  fair  Hun^ria's  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  forth  their  legions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  flocks  imheard  through  shouting 

camps ! 
Nor  could  St  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amurath — 

CaU,  Still  full  of  Amurath.  [^side. 

Mah,  Than  Amurath,  accustom'd  to  command, 
Could  bear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 
Call,  This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd — 
Mah.  For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
Our  warlike  Prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprizing  virtue 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinguish'd  by  supenor  merit. 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  tiie  t&sk  of  war, 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

Cali.  This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 
Let  prudence  moderate,  though  not  suppress. 
Is  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinaer  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Ezchanffes  soUd  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

Mah,  Preach  thy  dull  politics  to  vulgar  kings. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  great- 
ness. 
His  vast  designs,  his  plans  of  boundless  power. 
When  every  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar, 
When  every  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore ; 
Then,  CaH,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease. 
Then  dream  of  prayer,  and  pilgrimage,  and 
peace;  [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. 
AsPASiA  and  Irene. 

Irene.  Aspasia,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme ; 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifi)es  my  heart 
The  glittering  vanities  of  empty  greatness. 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  ioys  and  pains  of  life^ 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 

j9«p.  Let  nobler  hopes  and  juslsr  fears  succeed, 
And  oar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  returning  guilt 

Irene.  When  thou  art  absent 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors : 
Then  Tiiioosy  honid  as  a  murderBr's  dreams, 


Chill  vjn  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  TirtQA 
Stem  Torture  shakes  his  bloody  scoui|fe  before 

me. 
And  Anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

^tp.  Since  fear  predominates  in  every  thought. 
And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion. 
Think  on  the   insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

pangs. 
The  future  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate } 
So  shall  Timidity  assist  thy  reason. 
And  Wisdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 

Irene,  Will  not  that  Power  that  form'd  the 
heart  of  woman. 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves, 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame? 

Jitp.   The  weakness    we   lament,  ourselves 
create ; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court, 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze. 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark ; 
Till,  aiiectation  ripening  to  belief^ 
And  Folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras. 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  souL 

Irene.  Not  all  hke  thee  can  brave  the  shocks 
of  fate.  [lo()go» 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  ^reat,  enlarged  by  know- 
Soars  unencnmbei'd  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 

Jisp,  Each  generous  senthnent  is  thine,  Do- 
raetrius. 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade, 
Well  pleased  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgettea. 
O  !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  bera^ 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimei^ 

Irene.  He  yet  may  live. 

•4«p.  Alas!  delusive  dream! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  courage. 
The  impetuous  salUes  of  excessive  virtue. 
Too  strong  for  love,' have  hurried  him  on  deslhiC 

SCENE  U. 
Aspasia,  Irene,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

CaiL  [To  Abd.  a$  they  advance.]  Behold  our 
future  Sultaness,  Abdalla ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion. 
Glide  through  Irene  to  the  Sultan's  ear. 
Would'st  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  pciase  him  to  his  mistress* 

[To  Irene. 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavenly 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kin^ ; 
For  what  are  pompous  titles,  proud  alliance^ 
Eliopire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  hke  thine  ? 

Jbd.  Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  arms ; 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs. 
The  priae  and  terror  of  succeeding  days. 
Rise  firom  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  aueens 
Difluse  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world ! 

Irene.  Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slave  7  or  can  a  soul  like  mine. 
Unused  to  power,  and  fbrm'd  for  humbler  scenea. 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

CaU.  No  regal  pageant,  decked  with  casual 
honours, 
Scom'd  by  his  subiects,  trarapelled  by  his  foe% 
No  feeble  tyrant  ot  a  petty  state, 
Courti  thee  to  shake  oa  a  dependant  throne ; 
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Botn  to  command,  ai  thou  to  chann  mankind, 
The  Sultan  from  himself  derives  his  greatness. 
Observe  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war, 
How  nation  after  nation  falls  before  him. 

Jibd.  At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountains 
shake  [ness. 

Their  cloudy  summits,  and  the  sons  of  nerce- 
That  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Distrust  me  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscure. 

Jiap,    Forbear  this   lavish  pomp  of  dreadful 
praise ; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaughter 
Renew  our  sorrows  and  awake  our  fears. 

Md,  Call,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afibrd 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends  ; 
Just  as  I  markM  them,  they  forsook  the  shore. 
And  tum'd  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden. 

Cali,  Conduct  these  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the 
palace : 
Such  heavenly  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration, 
The  pndeof  monarchs,  the  reward  of  conquests! 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

CdU,  [Soltu.]  How  Heaven,  in  scorn  of  hu- 
man arrogance. 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations ! 
While  with  incessant  thought  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes    of  wealth   and 

power,  ^ 

Aid  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatness ; 
Sosae  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Bluls  mil  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation. 
OP-iCtnms  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  untwined  the  meeting  boughs. 
And  through  the  parted  shade   disclosed  the 

Greeks, 
•Vh*  important  hour  had  pass'd  unheeded  by. 
In  all  tne  sweet  oblivion  of  delight. 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers : 
In  sighs  ana  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces. 
In  soft  complainte,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali,  Demetrius,  aid  Leontius. 

CaU.  Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise, 
Well  might  we  fear  ini|»ending  disappointmente. 

Lecn.  Y  our  artful  suit,  your  monarch's  fierce 
denial. 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Menodorus. — 

Denu  And  your  new  charge,  that  dear  that 
heavenly  maid. — 

Leon,  All  this  we  know  already  from  Abdilla. 

Dem.  Such  slight  defeate  but  animate  the  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

Cali,  My  doom  confirmed  establishes  my  pur- 
pose. 
Calmly  he  heard,  till  Amurath*s  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thought,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire : 
When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended. 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

Dem,  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  urge  us 
forward ; 
Despotic  rage  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groaning  country  claims  Leontius*  aid  ; 
And  yet  another  Toice^  forgiTe  me,  Greece, 


The  powerful  Toice  of  Love  inflames  Demetni, 
Each  lingering  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasia. 

Ctdi.  what  passions  reign  amcmg  thycrer, 
Leontius  7 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  heaiti? 
Or  sprightly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  spints? 
Do  they  with  pain  repress  the  stnif;^iiig  skost, 
And  listen  eager  to  tne  rising  wind  ? 

Leon.    All  there  is   hope,   and   gayetj  ad 
courage. 
No  cloudy  doubts,  or  languishing  delays. 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  dedL, 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thunder'd  round  dk, 
And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 

Dem,  Swift  let  us  rush  upon  the  cardess  tjn^ 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 

Le€n,  Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  wistt 
Another  hour  in  dull  deliberation. 

Calu  But  see,  where,  destined  to  protract  ov 
counsels. 
Comes  Mustepha. — ^Your  Turkish  robes  eoe- 

ceal  you. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  bim 
With  artificial  smiles  and  seeming  friendship. 

SCENE  V. 

Cali  and  Mustapha. 

Cali,  I  see  the  gloom  that  low'rs  upon  tbj 
brow :  [tbee ; 

These  days  of  love   and   pleasure  chum  not 
Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll; 
Thou  long'st  for  sters  that  frown  on  human  kiid, 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 
J\Ius,   How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and 
serene, 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years! 
Cali.  Sure  by  some  wondrous  sympathy  of 
souls, 
My  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sohan^s ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  soverdgn  smika 
Mus.    The  Sultan  comes,  impatient  for  fau 
love; 
Conduct  her  hither :  let  no  rude  intrusioo 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assign'd  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 

Mahomet  and  Mustapba. 

JtfioA.   Now,   Mustapha,  pursue   thy  tale  o^ 
horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reached  my  palace? 
Can  Cali  dare  the  stroke  of  heavenly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincte  of  a  gaping  grave, 
And  load  with  perjuries  his  parting  soul  7 
Was  it  for  this  that  sickening  in  Epirus, 
My  father  caird  me  to  his  couch  of^death, 
Join*d  Cali*s  hand  to  mine,  and  fidtering  cried, 
Restrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Cali's  faithful  counsels  1 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cali? 
Were  all  our  favours  lavish'd  on  a  villain? 
Confest? 

J^ua.  Confest  by  dying  Menodoms. 
In  his  last  agonies  the  gasping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel. 
Still  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  <ueadful  seoti, 
Held  forth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  noChiD| 

Mah.  [Elxamning  the  Paper,}  His( 
enee  with  our  Ibee  of  Greecei 
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His  hand !  his  seal !    The  secrets  of  my  soul 
Conceal'd  from  all  but  him !    All,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain ! 
Our  schemes  for  ever  crossM,  our  mines  dis- 
covered, 
BctrayM  some  traitor  lurking  near  my  bosom. 
Ofl  have  I  raged,  when  their  wide  wasting  can- 
non 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batteries  yet  unform'd, 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali,  too,  with  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

Mut.  The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspi- 
cion; 
But  yet,  ^reat  emperor,  beware  of  treason ; 
Th'  msidious  Bassa,  fired  by  disappointment — 

Mafu  Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured 
king. 
Go,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains, 
Before  th*  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Thef  leave  him  strctch'd  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  nis  life  away. 

Mus.  Should  we  before  the  troops  proclaim 
his  crimes : 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence, 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue ; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idoL 

Mah.  Cali,  this  day,  with  hypocritic  zeal. 
Implored  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple ; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 
ness, 
I  raised  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  him  go,  pursued  by  silent  wrath, 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way, 
And  in  some  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

Jtfitf.  There  will  his  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  [him, 

Heap'd  by  your  father's  ill-placed  bounties  on 
Disperse  rebelUon  through  the  Eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  hst  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiflness. 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  thee ; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
conquests,  [geance. 

And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 

Mah,  Elude  my  vengeance!     No — my  troops 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Mseotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Should  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots, 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
W^herever  ^ilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 

Mu8,  Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the 
toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravaged  world  7 

Mah,  Suspend  his  sentence— Empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  soul.     This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Mus.  Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy      piead. 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  your 
Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  conferences  beside  him  etood 


Two  men  unknown,  the  partnerB  of  his  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  traced  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness, 
And  stem  composure,  of  despaiiing heroes; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  me, 
As  blasted  by  ray  presence,  tliey  withdrew 
With  all  the  speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt 

Mah.  The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  loiil 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance ; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for  see  Irene  comes ! 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  gust  of  tnonght 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  sooer  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

[Cali  mtera  toUh  Irene,  and  exU  teUk 
Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 
Mahomet  and  Irene. 

MafL  Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  per- 
fection, 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  7 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows, 
That  melt  a  heart  impreofnable  till  now, 
And  turn  thy  thoughts  nenceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin. 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  height- 
ened. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold. 
Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion  I 

Irene,  Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence^ 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state  7 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heliMpifr 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoymdiM' 

Mah,  Vain  raptures  all — For  your  inlMor 
natures, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting, 
Heaven  has  reserved  no  future  paradise. 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure       ^ 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter ; 
While  Heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awftd 
volume  [man. 

Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sovereigB 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance, 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 

Irene.  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificence 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounties  upon  woman? 
Whence  then   those  charms  thy  tongue  hae 

deign'd  to  flattei^ 
That  air  resistless,  and>nchanting  blush. 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  oesign'a 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  7 

Mah.  Too  high,  bright  maid,  tho\i  rat'st  ext» 
nor  grace : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  difiuse 
Tlie  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  fcather'd  wanderers  of  the  sky ; 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  with  gold. 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  gloesy 

plumes, 
Ordain'd,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine. 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music. 

Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  tht 
world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet 
Wnencc  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despair  and 

rapture. 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  love? 
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JUoft.  Why,  when  the  bahn  of  deep  descends 
on  man, 
Do  ffay  delusions,  wandering  o'er  the  brain, 
Soouie  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss  7 
To  want  give  ^uence?  and  to  slavery  freedom? 
Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  ufie, 
A  fancy M  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 
•   Irene,  Then  let  me  once,  in  honour  of  our  sex. 
Assume  the  boastful  arrogance  of  man. 
The  attractive  soilness,  and  the  endearing  smile, 
And  powerful  g[lance,  'tis  granted  are  our  own ; 
Nor  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  gifts  on  you. 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought. 
The  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  7 
Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  generous  fis- 
sions 
The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  7 

Mah,  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me 
thine. 
Thy  soul  completet  the  triumphs  of  thy  facew 
I  tbDUght  (forgive,  my  fair,)  tbe  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul, 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  tbe  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colour  of  the  flowing  robe, 
Ann  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted. 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations, 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee, 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live. 
To  see  new  cities  tower  at  thy  conmiand. 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  smile? 

Irme,  Charm'd  with  the  thought  of  blessing 
human  kind. 
Too  ealm  I  listen  to  the  flattering  sounds. 

Mak.  O  seize  the  power  to  bless — Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  nerplunder'd  palaces. 

Irene.  Forbear — O  do  not  urge  me  to  my  nrin ! 

Mak,  To  state  and  power  I  court  thee,  not  to 
ruin: 
Smile  OB  my  wishes,  and  command  the  jglobe. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee. 
And  Love  enfold  thee  with  her  downy  wings. 

If  greatness  please  thee,  mount  the  imperial 
seat; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat; 

Here  every  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing ; 

Here  every  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring : 

To  deck  these  bowers  each  region  shall  com- 
bine. 

And  e'en  our  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 

Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day. 

And  varied  U£b  steal  unperceived  away. 

JjBxeunU 

ACT  HL 

SCENE  I. 

Cau  and  Abdalla. — Cali  enters  UfUh  a  ducon- 
tented  akr;  to  Mm  enters  Abdalla. 

CalL  Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator,  Abdalla  7 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  7 
Where  hast  thou  linger'd  while  the  encumber'd 

hours 
Fly  labouring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations. 
And  hungry  slaughter  scents  imperial  blood  7 
Jihd.  Important  cares  detain'a  me  from  your 
comiselsL 


CalL  Some   petty  passion,    some   donotie 
trifle! 
Some  vain  amusement  of  a  vacant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend, 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  depar- 
ture. 
Is  this  a  time  for  sofbiess  or  for  sorrow 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues ! 
When  eager  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe, 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  to  greatnea. 

^bd.  Must  then  ambition's  votaries  mfiinjte 
The  law  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  nateic, 
And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  father? 

CalL  This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  n- 
straint, 
E'en  from  the  birth  affects  supreme  command, 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  overspreads  the  plains, 
The  wandering  rivulet  and  silver  lake. 
Mix  undistinguish'd  with  the  general  roar. 

^bd.  Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breast 
Claim  but  the  second  place :  there  mighty  Lots 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fears, 
His  glowing  wishes  and  his  jealous  |Mings. 

CalL  Love  is  indeed  the  privile^  of  youth: 
Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  us  reason— 

Md,  Hast  thou  grown  old  amidst  the  oovd 
of  courts, 
And  tum'd  th'  instructive  page  of  human  life, 
To  cant  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover? 
Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  sohtary  student, 
Th'  unpractised  dervise,  or  seouester'd  (aqoir. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  tbe 

soul, 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  7 
That  Reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand. 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslaved? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties? 
Wno  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  reasos? 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress. 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing! 
Reason !  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 

CalL  But  why  this  sodden  warmth  7 

Jibd.  Because  I  love : 
Because  my  slif  hted  passion  bums  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distrees'd  by  hunger? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  tempesti 

rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  when  sabtenancou 

fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their 
way? 

CalL  Not  till  this  day  tbon  saw'st  this  &tal  fair: 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infant  foUv. 

Md.  Gross  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  \aitd, 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  dread   th'  oppressinf 

stream; 
The  subtler  flames  emitted  from  the  sky 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  reststance, 

CdL  How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homase  7 

Abd,  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  admim- 
tion, 
I  sazed,  I  trembled ;  but  I  could  not  speak ; 
W  hen  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off  from  waakt, 
And  tender  accents  qidtaring  on  my  bpa, 
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Sho  mark'd  my  ipurUing  eyes,  and  beaTing 
breast. 

And  smiling,  oonsdous  of  her  charms,  with- 
drew. [Enter  Dem.  and  Lbon. 
Cali.  Now  be  some  moments  master  of  thyself; 

Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  rivaL 

Hence !  or  be  calm — To  disagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  11. 
Cali,  Dbmbtrius,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Dem,  When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our 
wishes, 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period  7 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope  7 
Still  languish  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
dom. 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds. 
Till  burning  death  shoots  through  their  withered 
limbs  7 
CalL  Deliverance  is  at  hand ;  for  Turkey's 
tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay, 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security, 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life, 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Leon.  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  de- 
struction ! — 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafly  trust. 

CalL  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold  ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire ; 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms, 

Through   bowing  slaves,   I  range   the  private 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 

Dem.  To-morrow's  action!    Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow ! 

Borne   down    with  years,  still  doat  upon  to- 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn'd  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow. 
To  ^ze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  mterposing  death  destroys  the  prospect 
Strange !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  labouring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  Uie  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
I^eam,  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
Leon.  The  present  hour  with  open  arms  in- 
vites; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom. 
Dem.  Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow 
rise, 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks  ? 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow ! 
Jibd.  Had  our  first  A^an  toes  but  known  this 
ardour. 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  be  wit- 
ness, 
Who  meiits  nuMt,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 

Dem,  Who  merits  most!— 4  knew  not  we 

were  rivala. 
CalL  Young  man,  forbear — the  heat  of  youth, 
no  more —  [fate. 

Well, — ^s  decreed — This  night  shall  fix  our 
Soon  as  the  yeU  of  eyeniqg  clouds  the  sky. 


With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontias,  steer 
Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep : 
There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  sails  ex- 
panded, 
Await  our  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence. 

[Exit  Lbontius* 

SCENE  m, 

Cali,  Abdalla,  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.    Now  pause,    great   Bassa,  firom   the 
thoughts  of  blood, 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 
Or  fblt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love. 
Give  me,  before  the  approaching  hour  of  fate, 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bnght  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heavenly  tongue. 
CalL  Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  faither 
urged. 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger* 
A  little  longer,  and  sne's  thine  for  ever. 
Dem.  Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  this  re- 
quest, 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 
CaU.  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  in 

vain — 
Dem.  I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gifl  of  freedom  and  of  hfe. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

SCENE  IV. 


Cali  and  Abdalla. 


•   4 


'  i 


Md.  And  this  is  my  reward — to  bam,  to  lan- 
guish. 
To  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refiise  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  conaueet, 
Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  neck. 
Dwells  6n  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast 
Is't  not  enouffh  he  lives  by  our  indulgence. 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  mastera  wretched? 

CalL  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  7 

^bd.  The  claim  of  power. 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  and  kings ! 

CalL  Yet  in  the  use  of  power  remember  justice. 

Md,  Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treadieroiu 
hand 
Against  his  king,  and  cnr,  remember  justice  7 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Call ; 
Justice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  approaching  Sui> 

Un! 
Oppose  my  wishes^  and — remember  justice. 

CalL  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[Exit  Abdalla,  enter  Mabombt. 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  and  Mahomet. 

CalU  Long  be  the  Sultan  blessM  with  happy 
love! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  chedL, 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds, 
When,  pale  and  anxious  for  their  yeara  to  coine^ 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse, 
And  hail  unanimous  their  conquering  god. 

Mah.  My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  lea- 
aversion  ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 
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CaU.  With  warmer  courtship  prese  the  yield- 
ing fair ; 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  promises, 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  incUnation, 
That  raises  tumults  in  the  female  breast, 
The  love  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 
Mah,  These  arts  I  tried,  and,  to  inflame  her 
more. 
By  hateful  business  hurried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  around  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command. 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  great 

[Exit  Mabomkt. 

SCENE  VI. 

CaH,  [Solus.]  He's  gone — ^Here  rest,  my  Boal, 
thy  fainting  wing. 

Here  recollect  thy  dissipated  powers. 

Our  distant  interests,  and  our  different  passions, 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre, 
And  fate  hes  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise ! — 
Far  more  I  dread  Abdalla's  fiery  folly. 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  divan. 
Reason  with  reason  flghts  on  equal  terms ; 
The  raging  madman^s  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  guess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasured  this  resolve, 
When  CaU  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies, 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust 

[Enter  Irene  with  JlUendants. 

SCENE  VII. 
Cali,  Irene,  Aspasia,  &c. 

CaU.  Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  maje8t)r  proclaims  thee  queen. 
And  nature  justifies  our  monarch's  choice. 

Irene.  Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair; 
Urge  me  not  on  to  glittering  ^ilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxicating  sounds. 

CeJL  Make  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the 
willing  world ; 
Awed  by  the  rigour  of  the  Sultan's  justice. 
We  court  thy  gentleness. 

^sp.  Can  Call's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  ruin  7 

Cali.  Long  would  my  zeal  for  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.    But  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  duty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  walk, 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Jlttendanta. 

Asp.  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours, 
Swell  not  thy  soul  beyond  advice  or  friendship, 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  oueen, 
Of  tnne  thine  ear  to  soothing  aaulation, 
Suspend  awhile  the  privilege  of  power, 
To  near  the  voice  of  Truth ;  dismiss  thy  train, 
Shake  ofT  the  incumbrances  of  state  a  moment, 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  signs  to  her  Attendants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  office  done, — 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend, 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  murmur. 

Irene.  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow, 
Tet  should  my  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspuia's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


Asp.  The  soul,  ooce  tainted  with  so  {b<jl  t 
crime,  [ardour: 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  halWM 
These  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  viitiK, 
Affrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  ruin. 

Irene.  Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wicked- 
I  am  not  yet  a  queen  or  an  apostate.  [nea; 

But  should  I  sin  beyond  the  nope  of  mercj, 
If,  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refuse. 
The  dread  oi  instant  death  restrains  my  toofoe? 

Asp.   Reflect    that    life  and   death,  afiectxBg 
sounds  I 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being ; 
Reflect  that  Ufe,  hke  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself  hut  for  a  nobler  end. 
The  Eternal  ^ve  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-preserred, 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 

Irene.  If  built  on  settled  thought,  this  con- 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  when  destruction  raged  around  our  walli, 
Why  fled  this  haughty  heroine  from  the  battle? 
Wh}^  then  did  not  this  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  heroes? 

Asp.  Heaven,  when  its  hand  pour'd  Mftneas 
on  our  hmbs, 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness, 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  womaa : 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  cries  I  fill'd  the  dty; 
But,  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name ! 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaden, 
Implored  the  Eternal  Power  to  shield  my  coootiT, 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotioo. ' 

Irene.  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Torker, 
No  more  should  Greece  lament  those  prtjcn 

rejected ; 
Again  should  golden  splendour  grace  her  diiei, 
Again  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise, 
Again  her  temples  sound  with  holy  music: 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distrm 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphani. 

Asp.  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  viituom 
means. 
Nor  think  the  intention  sanctifies  the  deed: 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  age, 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy, 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title; 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war, 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  troth: 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world. 
And  persecution  boast  me  call  of  Heaven. 

Irene.  Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  afflicted  kinj^ 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millicms? 

Asp.  Dream  not  of  power  thou  never  caMt 
attain : 
When  social  laws  first  harmonised  the  worid, 
Superior  man  possess'd  the  charge  of  rule, 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power, 
Nor  left  us  aught  but  flattenr  and  sUte. 

Irene.  To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  rerton 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravishM  &om  our  to. 

Asp.  When  soft  security  shall   prompt  tk 
Sultan 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conqneK 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his  pleasaiei^ 
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Soon  ihall  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 
Immured  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  ol  the  stagnant  soul, 
There  shalt  thou  view  from  far  the  ^uiet  cottage, 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vam  ; 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away, 
Beneath  each  curse  of  unrelenting  Heaven, 
Despair  and  slavery,  solitude  and  guilt 

Irene.  There  shall  we  find  the  yet  untasted 

bliss 
Of  grandeur  and  tranquillity  combined. 
Jisp.  Tranquillity  and  guut,  disjoined  bj 

ven, 
Still  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  afar ; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th'  insuperable  bound. 
Ah !  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  prayer. 
Descend  to  range  these  mansions  of  misfortune, 
Oft  shall  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
And  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irene.  Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obscurity ; 
Thy  dazzled  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness. 
Shrinks  at  the  overpowering  gleams  of  regal  state, 
Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  degenerate  eagle. 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 
Jisp.  On  me  should  Providence,  without  a 

crime, 
The  weighty  charge  of  royalty  confer. 
Call  mo  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds, 
Or  bid  soft  science  polish  Britain's  heroes : 
Soon  should'st  thou  see,  how  false  thy  weak 

reproach. 
My  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
rhe  lambent  flames  of  mild  benevolence, 
(JntouchM  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  fires. 
Irene.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impressed  by 

Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minds ;  with  active  heat 
Informed  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power. 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  em- 
pire; 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger: 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies, 
And  ask,  what  guilty  Power's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  orbs ; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection, 
In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions, 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careless  nod. 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres. 
Jlsp.  Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 

sound  [voice. 

The  cause  that  shrinks  from  Reason's  powerful 
Stoop  from  thy  flight,  trace  back  th'  entangled 

thought. 
And  set  the  glittering  fallacy  to  view. 
Not  power  I  blame,  but  power  obtain'd  by  crime ; 
Angelic  greatness  is  angelic  virtue. 
Amidst  &e  glare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies. 
Will  not  th'  apostate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt, 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  innocence  and  peace  7 
Curst  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms. 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp ! 

SCENE  IX. 

Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Maid. 

Mtnd.  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  mien, 
Asks  at  the  gate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
CommiaaionM,  as  he  says,  by  Cab  Bassa. 


Irene,  Whoe'er  thoa  art  or  whatsoe'er  thy 

message,  [^side. 

Thanks  for  Una  kind  relief— With  speed  admit 

him.  [ever ; 

•^sp.  He  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  fo; 

Whem  I  am  gone,  remember,  O !  remember, 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[Exit  Irene  ;  enter  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X. 
Aspasia  and  Demetrius. 

Dim,  *Tis  she — my  hope,  my  happiness,  my 
love ! 
Aspana !  do  1  once  again  behold  thee  7 
Stiu,  still  the  same— unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze 

^tp,  Demetrius ! 

Dem,  'Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
cheek  7  [nerves  7 

Why  shoots  this  dullness  through  thy  shaking 
Why  does  thy  soul  retire  into  herself  7 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties : 
Revive — Revive,  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

•Ssp.  What  well-known  voice  pronounced  the 
grateful  sounds 
Freedom  and  love  7    Alas !  I'm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darken'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me, 
Lost  m  a  wila  perplexity  of  joy. 

Dem.  Such  ecstacy  of  love,  such  pure  afTection, 
What  worth  can  merit  7  or  what  faith  reward  7 

Jlap,  A  thousand  thoughts,  imperfect  and  dis- 
tracted. 
Demand  a  voice,  and  struggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  questions  press  upon  my  ton^ie, 
But  all  give  way  to  rapture  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.  O  say,  bright  Being,  in  this  aire  of  ab- 
sence, [known  7 
What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers  hast  thoa 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter»d^  sigh'd! 
Say,  how  he  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  ! 
Say,  how  the  hand  of  Violence  was  raised ! 
Say,  how  thou  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius ! 

Jlsp.  Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 
Stemm'd  in  the  breach  the  deluge  of  aestruction. 
And  pass'd  uninjured  through  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  angtr  and  licentious  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes? 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 

0  say,  what  guardian   power  convey'd  thee 

hither.  [chance^ 

Dem,  Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected 
Beyond  my  wannest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concurr'd  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 

1  stand  amazed,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

Jitp,    Sure   heaven    (for   wonders   are   not 
wrought  in  vain ! ) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more! 

SCENE  XI. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Abdalla. 

Md,   It  parts  you  now— The  hasty  Sultan 
sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Dem,  Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms, 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Md.  Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspidon! 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here  j^ 
Prudence  and  Friendship  bid  me  force  her  from 
you. 
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DetiL  Force  her!  pro&ne  her  with  a  touch, 
and  die !  [hence ; 

Jibd,  Tifl  Greece,  'tis  Freedom,  calls  Aspasia 
Tour  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cause. 

DttiL  If  we  must  part 

dfjp.  No !  let  us  oie  together. 

Denu  If  we  must  part 

JibdU  Despatch ;  Ui'  increasing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  long  farewell. 
The  long-drawn  intercourse  of  sighs  and  kisses. 

Dem.  Then — O  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go. 
Receive  her  and  protect  her,  gracious  Heaven ! 
Tet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps, 
If  Fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays, 

Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected  while  I  gaze; 

New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  giance  I 
gain. 

And  find  our  passions  not  infused  in  vain. 

[EvemU, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Demetrius  and  Aspasia,  enter  as  talking. 

Asp.  Enough — resistless  Reason   calnui  my 
soul- 
Approving  Justice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Nature's  rights  entreat  th'  asserting  sword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  destroy. 
Think,  but  excuse  a  woman's  needless  caution — 
Purge  well  thy  mind  from  every  private  passion. 
Drive  interest,  love,  and  vengeance  from  thy 
thoughts,  [Virtue, 

Fill   all  thy   ardent   breast  with   Greece   and 
Then  strike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow ! 

Dem.  Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel, 
Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  soul, 
Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue! 

Atp,  My  soul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  ex- 
ample, 
To  noble  thought  and  generous  emulation. 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from 
thee.  [greatness, 

Dem,  With   native   lustre    and  unborrow'd 
Thou  shinest,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress ; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beauties. 
Those  glittering  dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom, 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam. 
And  sparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  labouring 

bou^h. 
Dispersed  m  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 

Asp,  Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  conflicts 
wait  us, 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft|  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  host 

flholds  the  fainting  garrison  retire. 
nd  rushes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall. 
Destruction  flashes  from  the  insidious  mine, 
And  sweeps  the  exulting  conqueror  away. 
Perhaps  in  vain  the  Sultan's  anger  spared  me. 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacherous  friend- 
Abdalla !—  [ship— 

Dem,  Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble  7 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  generous  fi-eedom, 
For  seal  unguarded,  undissembled  hate. 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour ! 

•tip.  This  open  friend,  this  undesigning  hero, 


With  noisy  ialaelioods  forced  me  fiponi 
To  shock  my  viitue  with  a  tale  of  love. 
Dem.  Did  not  the  cauae  of  Greece  restsmBf 
sword, 
ABpasia  could  not  fear  a  second  iimiL 
Asp.  His  pride  and  love  by  turns  iospini  fail 
tongue. 
And  intermix'd  m j  praises  with  his  own ; 
His  wealth,  his  rank,  his  hoDoura,  be  recoostid, 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondncM, 
Th'  approaching  Sultan   forced   me  from  da 

palace; 
Then,  while  he  gaxed  upoo  his  yieldiBg  mistrM^ 
I  stole  unh^ded  from  their  ravnh'd  eyes, 
And  sought  this  happy  gmre  in  qaest  of  tbec: 
Dem.  Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  o« 
fate. 
Lest  baneful  discord  crash  oar  iniaat  scheac, 
And  strangled  freedom  perish  in  the  biith. 
Asp.  My  bosom,  harass'd  with  akeipate  pt^ 

Now  hopes,  now  fears [■oe^ 

Dem.  The  anxieties  of  loTe. 
Asp,   Think   how  the   Sovereign  Ariater  of 
kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  associates*  black  deaigna 
And  frowns  on  perjury,  revenge,  and  manui 
Embark'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  &te, 
When  Heaven  shall   bid  the  swelling  faittwi 

rage. 
And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellioo, 
Will  not  the  patriot  share  the  traitor's  danger? 
Oh  could  thy  hand  unaided  free  thy  country? 
Nor  mingled  ^uilt  pollute  the  sacred  cause! 
Den.  Permitted  oft,  though  not  inspired  by 
Heaven, 
Successful  treasons  punish  impious  kings 
Asp.  Nor  end  my  terrors  with  the  Sbiubi 
[death ; 
Far  as  futurity's  untravell'd  waste 
Lies  open  to  conjecture's  duhions  ken, 
On  every  side  confusion,  rage,  and  deadi, 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear, 
Beset  the  treacherous  way  with  fatal  ambadk; 
Each  Turkish  bosom  bums  for  thy  destnictioi, 
Ambitious  Cali  dreads  the  statesman's  arts, 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 
Dem,  Capricious  man !   to  ^ood  and  ill  is* 
constant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness 
Sometimes  the   wretch,  unawed   by  heavoi  or 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour.  (hell, 

The  Bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  murder. 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  finendship. 
Asp.  How  soon,  alas!  will  interest,  fear,  or 
envy, 
O'erthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental,  virtue, 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  consdeoce? 
Dem.  When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy 
cure. 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  foUy. 
Asp.  Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  ooort  dt« 
struction,  IDcroetiisi^ 

What  hand,  when  deatn  has   snatch'd  awi^ 
Shall  guard  Aspasia  from  triumphant  lusL 
Dem.  Dismiss  these  needless  fears — a  troflp 
of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  shora 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep. 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  reposed^ 
Abdalla's  riBLge  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

Asp.  Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  ImuI; 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  revisit  Greece  7 
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Dem.  Should  HeaTen,  yet  unappeased,  raAise 
its  aid, 
Disperse  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  designs, 
Yet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  brightness  on  our  future  days ; 
Nor   will    his  country's  groans  reproach  De- 
metrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  7 
Canst  thou  forget  hereaitary  splendours, 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast, 
Content  with  science,  innocence,  and  love  7 

Jisp.  Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia's 
bliss. 
Overwhelmed  and  lost  amidst  the  public  ruins, 
Unmoved  I  saw  the  glittering  trifles  peiish, 
And  thotiffht  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  f  follow  to  the  rural  cell ; 
Love  be  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

Dem.  Submissive,  and  prepared  for  each  event, 
Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heaven, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  flight  or  conquest. 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  leam*d  can  want  protection. 
The  mighty  Tuscan  courts  the  banishM  arts 
To  kind  Italia*s  hospitable  shades; 
There  shall  soft  leisure  wing  the  excursive  soul, 
And  peace  propitious  smile  on  soft  desire ; 
There  shall  despotic  Eloquence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  tne  yielding  heart ; 
There  Poetry  snail  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 

SCENE  II. 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  4md  Call 

CaU.  At  length  the  unwilling  sun  resigns  the 
world 
To  silence  and  to  rest    The  hours  of  darkness, 
Propitious  hours  to  stratasem  and  death. 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  lingeiing  light 
Dem.  Count  not  these  hours  as  parts  of  vul- 
gar time, 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, 
Which,  squandervd  by  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly, 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mij^hty  Cali, 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

Cali.  Then  waste  no  longer  these  important 
moments 
In  soft  endearments  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

2>efn.  'Tis  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone, 
that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth ; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  ffreat  resolve, 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of^heavenly  fire. 
Retire,   my  fair;    that  Power  that  smiles  on 

goodness 
Ouide  all  thy  steps,  calm  every  stormy  thought, 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 
•lip.  Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and 
free, 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation !  [Exit. 

Demetrius  and  Call 

Dem.  This  night  alone  is  ours — Our  mighty 
No  longer  lost  in  amorous  solitude,  [foe, 

Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire, 
And  show  Irene  to  the  sl^uting  people : 
AspMia  left  her  sighing  in  his  snns. 
And  listening  to  tM  pleasing  tale  of  power ; 
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With  soften'd  voice  she  dropp'd  the  &mt  refnstl. 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 
CalL  Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty. 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  ner»» 

after 
Shall  dart  their  amorous  glances  at  the  fiiir, 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 

SCENE  III. 
Demetrius,  Cali,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Leon.  Our  bark  unseen  has  reach'd  th'  ap- 
pointed bay,  [surge, 
And  where  yon  trees  wave  o'er  the  foammg 
Reclines  agsinst  the  shore ;  our  Grecian  troop 
Elxtends  its  lines  along  the  sandy  beach, 
EUate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
-ibd.  The  favouring  winds  assist  the  great  de- 
sign, 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 
CalL  'Tis  well — A  single  blow  completes  our 
wishes ; 
Return  with  speed,  Leontius,  to  your  charge ;  * 
The  Greeks,  aisorder'd  by  their  leader's  absence,. 
May  droop  di^may'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 
Lem.  Suspected  still ! — What  villab's  pois*- 
nous  tongue  [hood  7 
Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  false- 
Have  ifor  this  preserved  my  guiltless  bosom, 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  of  infant  innocence  7 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war  7 

CaU.  Hast  thou  not  search'd  my  soul's  pio- 
foundest  thoughts  ? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine? 
Leon.  Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  eol 
Leontius, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils  7 
To  wait  remote  from  action  and  from  honour. 
An  idle  listener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords  f 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme- 

tiius. 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cursed,  Leontius  must  descend 
Through  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward, 
The  uSe  of  women,  and  the  scorn  of  fools  7 
Dem.  Can  brave  Leontius  be  the  slave  of 
Glory? 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds ! 
Glory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue ! 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thine  the  praise ; 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience. 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 
Leon.  Will  thou  then  head  the  troop  upon  the 
shore,. 
While  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind  7 
Dem.  What  canst  thou  boast  superior  to  0^ 
metrius?  .  [cadi^ 

Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  tmslSS 
My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shouting  filjlff 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Dem^ 
thus. 
CalL  Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  chiU 
dren's  folly, 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Demetrius  justly  pleads  a  double  title ; 
The  lover's  interest  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 
Leon.  My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  coon* 
try's  woes; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontius. 
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Bern.  1  feel  new  epirit  shoot  alonj;  my  nerves, 
My  tool  expends  to  meet  the  approachmg  free- 
dom. 
Now  hover  o'er  us  with  propitious  wings, 
Ye  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs ! 
All  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannic  rage  effused, 
Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 
Descend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own ! 

Cali,  Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops ;  and  when  the  moon's  fair 

beam 
Flays  on  the  quivering  waves,  to  guide  our  flight, 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dbm.  and  Lkon. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali  and  Abdalla. 

Md,  How  the  new  monarch,  swell'd  with  airy 
rule,  [heighL 

Looks  down,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancied 
AjnI  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdalla ! 

CaiL  Far  be  such  black  ingratitude  from  Cali ! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord, 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  be 
thine. 

Abd.  Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  me? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla's  passiun  7 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  shghted  friend- 
ship, [tortures. 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 

CaU,  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 

j96d  I  need  not  name  it ; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire, 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live  but  for  Aspasia. 

CaU,  That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Deme- 
Heaven  makes  not  mine  to  give.  [trius, 

Jibd.  Nor  to  deny, 

CkdL  Obtain  her,  and  possess ;  thou  know'st 
thy  rival.  [plains, 

Md.  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thrada's 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestuous  arm, 
And  saw  my  scatter'd  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  cc-mbat ; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide. 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour: 
Revenge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  sorer  passage  to  his  hated  heart. 

CaiL  O  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 

Jibd.  When  next  we  meet  before  we  storm  the 
palace. 
The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  league ; 
Then  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 

[Skikoing  a  phiaL 
And  stream  destructive  through  his   freezing 

veins : 
tkm  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow, 
AoA  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest 

SCENE  V. 

Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

Mah,  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day, 
8acr^  to  love,  to  pleasure,  ana  Irene ! 
The  matchless  fair  has  bless'd  me  with  compli- 
ance ; 
Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise. 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 
kind. 


CaU,  Blest  prince,  for  whom  indvlgcnt  Hea- 
ven ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paradise  and  empbe. 
Now  join  thy  people^s  and  thy  Califs  pravcn; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seats  of  bussj 
Nor  wish  for  Houries  in  Irene^s  anna. 

Jdah.  Forbear — I  know  the  long-tirM  &ith  of 
Cali.  '  [HesTra, 

Calu  O !  could  the  eyes  of  kings,  like  those  d 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  tb^  sonl. 
Oil  would  they  find  ingratitude  and  treason. 
By  smiles,  and  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  disguised. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts, 
Fidelity  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine ! 

Mus.  Yet,  ere  we  give  our  loosen'd  thoonfats 
to  rapture. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger : 
Tainted  by  sloth,  the  parent  of  sedition. 
The  hungry  Janizary  bams  for  plunder. 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

MdL  To  still  their  murmurs,  ere  the  twentidk 
sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 
Then   shall   the   Rhodian   moam   his  sinkm* 

towers. 
And  Buda  fall,  and  proud  Vienna  tremble : 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  power. 
And  subject  seas  roar  round  their  queen  in  vaia. 

Abd.  Then  seize  fair  Italy's  delightful  coast, 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 

Mah,  Her  sons  malicious  clemency  shall  9psn^ 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes, 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
And  fill  the  worid  with  follies  and  impostuica, 
Till  angry  Heaven  shall  mark  them  out  for  nm, 
And  war  o'erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  ric& 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boasted  prsj as 
Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  fiela, 
How  should  I  joy,  'midst  the  fierce  shock  of  os- 

tions. 
To  cross  the  towerings  of  an  equal  soul. 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world ! 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exeunt  Cali  and  Abdaux 

SCENE  VI. 
Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

Mah,  Still  Cali  lives :    and  must  he  live  to- 
morrow 7 
That  fawning  villain's  forced  congratulatioos 
Will  doud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 
J\ius,  With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  coid- 
mand, 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hazan  and  Caiaza, 
Pursue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treasoo, 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct 
Mah,  Call  them — but  let  them  not  prokMtf 
their  tale. 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patience. 

[Exit  MusTAnu. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mah.  [Sofii5.]  Whome'er  the  hope,  still  blast- 
ed, still  renew'd. 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  successful, 
Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  triumpb ' 
His  favourite  faithless,  and  his  mistress 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  amu^ 
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Bj  reason  not  conTineed,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  wai  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  me  to  loatba  at  once,  and  doat  on  false- 
hood, 
And  idolize  th*  apostate  I  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fanc^, 
More  than  a  pleasing  sound  without  a  meanmg, 
O  happiness !  sure  thou  art  all  Aspasia's. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Hasan,  and  CAnAZA. 

Mah,  Caraza,  speak — ^have  ye  remarked  the 
Bassa  ?  [his  steps ; 

Car,  Close,  as  we  mii^ht  unseen,  we  watcn'd 
His  hair  disordcr'd,  and  his  jErait  unequal, 
Betrayed  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eves, 
Absorbed  in   thought;   then   starting   from  his 

trance. 
Constrains  a  sullen  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld — 
Mils.  Abdalla! 

Mah,  He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow. 
Deny*d  the  government  of  Servians  province. 
Car,  We  mark*d  him  storming  in  excess  of 
fury, 
And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  concealM  us. 
An  undistinguished  sound  of  threatening  rage. 
Jlfuf.  How  guilt,  once  harbourM  in  the  con- 
scious breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  Cali,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies, 
By  treason  levcU'd  with  the  dregs  of  men ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depressed  the  hoary  chief. 
An  angry  murmur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
Had  stretchM  the  ^ery  boaster  in  the  grave. 
Mah.  Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 
of  justice,  [strain*d  ? 

Awed  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  re- 
Seize  him  this  night,  and  through  the  private 

passage 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
Reserved  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

SCENE  IX. 

Hasan  and  Caraza. 

Haa.  Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunish'd  and 
conceaPd, 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire. 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition  7 
Car,  Whate'er  their  scheme,  the  Bassa's  death 
defeats  it, 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 
Ha$,  What  ties  to  slaves  7  what  gratitude  to 

foes  7 
Car,  In  that  black  day  when  slaughtered  thou- 
sands fell 
Around  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  giant  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dashM  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ram- 

r&rts. 
became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  his  sword.    The  coward  Greeks, 
Enraged  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains ; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scom'd  the  mean  revenge, 
And  gave  me  life. 


Has.  Do  thou  repay  the  gift,  ' 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success, 
When  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  generous  lund  restrain, 
For  when  was  power  beneficent  in  vain  7 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 

^sp.  [Solus.]  In  these  dark  moments  of 

pended  fate, 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  countiy, 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  concealed. 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Yirtuaf 
Attentive  nse,  survey  the  fair  creation. 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  Deity, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers. 
This   calm,  these  joys,  dear  Innocence!   ar» 

thine ;  [P^ 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  ana  em- 

[Enter  Irene  and  Mendwuii. 

SCENE  II. 

AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  Mtendanis, 

Irene.  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th*  na- 
clouded  sky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dewi 
Revive  the  languid  flowers  ;  thus  nature  shon^ 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
PlayM  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  general  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoflended  Heaven. 
Yet!  why— 

Maid.  Behold  within  th'  embowering  grore, 
Aspasia  stands — 

Irene.  With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal  unperceived  upon  her  meditations — 
But  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach. 
Resumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  unmingled  p1ea« 
sures  [7*0  Aspasia. 

For  which  Aspasia  scom'd  the  Turkish  crown? 
Is  this  th'  unshaken  confldence  in  Heaven? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscioos  virtue? 
When  did  Content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  secret  ? 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts  7 
•^sp.  Ill  suits  with  guilt  the  gayeties  of  tri- 
umplij 
When  danng  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion. 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 
Irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  Froplit^|pi 
of  ill. 
Versed  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  say. 
^sp.  Forbear !  But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  re- 
proach ; 
In  vain  aflected  raptures  flush  the  cheek, 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue. 
When  fear  ana  anguish  labour  in  the  breast, 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  iEtna's  flowery  side 
Unfading  virtue  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextinguish'd  rage 
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on  h^  WMted  entnili  pre^, 
And  umII  her  treacheroiu  beauties  into  ruin. 

[Enter  Dbmbtmits. 

SCENE  III. 

AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,   Fly,  fly,  my  love!  destruction  rushes 
on  us, 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sword  pursues. 
Jisp.  Is  Greece  delivered  ?  Is  the  tyrant  fallen  ? 
tkm.  Greece  is  no  more  ;  the  prosperous  ty- 
rant lives, 
Reserved  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heaven. 
Jitp.  Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  ^ere 
you  defeated? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbome  7 
Dem.  The  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 

iU>dalla 

Jisp,  Hated  name !  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy — O  cursed  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country ! 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece ; 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself! 
Dem,  Be  fruitless  grief 
The  doom  of  ?uilt  atone,  nor  dare  to  seize 
The  breast  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of 

Peace, 
DeroUe,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch. 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray'd  us! 
Irene,  [JindeS\  A  private  station  may  discover 
more; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene^s  presence ; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

WUhdrawt, 
Jitp.  Yet  telL 

Dem,  To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  life. 
Asp,  The  Ufe,  which  only  this  design  sup- 
ported. 
Were  now  well  lost  in  hearing  how  you  fail'd. 
Dem,  Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace. 
With  ill-timed  mirth  proposed  the  dowI  of  love. 
Just  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  sudden  cry 
Urged  me  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouch'd. 
And  seize  my  sword  with  aisencumber'd  hand. 
A»p,  What  cry?   The  stratagem ?   Did  then 

Abdalla— 
Dtm.  At  once  a  thousand  passions  fired  his 
cheek ! 
Then  all  is  past,  he  cried — and  darted  from  us ; 
Nor  at  the  call  of  Cali  deign'd  to  turn. 
Mp.  Why  did  you  stay,  deserted  and  be- 
tray»d? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
trive? 
Dem,  Amazement  seizM  us,  and  the  hoary 
Bassa 
Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retum'd  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain. 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors. 
Olli,  duarm'd,  was  borne  away  to  death ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favour'd,  or  neglected. 
Mp.  O  Greece !  renowned  for  science  and  for 
wealth. 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatch*d  away. 
Dem,  Though  disappointment  blast  our  gen^ 
ral  scheme, 
Tet  mnch  remains  to  hope.    I  shall  not  call 
The  daj  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Nor  think  that  efSbrt  lost  which  rescues  thee. 

[Enter  Abdalla. 


SCERTE  lY. 
Irbwb,  AjPABtA,  DsMBTmivs,  mud  Aualla. 

Abd,  At  length  the  prize  is  mine — ^Tbe  hsigkj 
maid 
That  bears  the  &te  of  empires  in  her  air, 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me  ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  plume  her  charms,  and,  with  attoiin 

watch. 
Steal  from  Abdalla*s  eve  the  sign  to  smile. 

Dem,  Cease  this  wild  roar  of  savage  cxnhitMK 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  ooasC. 
A»p,  Forbear,  Demetriua,  tie  Aspasia  ofli 
thee; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls :  restrain  thy  sword; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  oounfe. 
Dem,  What  now  remains  7 
Asp.  It  now  remains  to  fly ! 
Dem,  Shall  then  the  savage  live,  to  bosst  Isi 
insult? 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunnM  his  single  hand, 
And  stole  his  life  and  mistress  from  his  sabre? 

Abd,  Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in  vain 
UnclaspM  his  iron  gripe  to  set  thee  free? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  m  the  jaws  of  death; 
Snared  with  thy  fears,  and  mazed  in  stnpe&e- 
tion?  (calli: 

Dem,  Forgive,  my  fair:  His  life,  tis  Daton 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  that  chills  my  haod. 
A»p.    'Tis  madness   to  provoke   saperflaoai 
danger. 
And  cowai^ice  to  dread  the  boast  of  foDy. 
Abd,  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  gisBti 
thee  flight. 
The  power  ofTurkey  waits  upon  my  call 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  nopeless  claim, 
And  drag  away  thy  life  in  scorn  and  safety, 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 
Dem,  Once  more  1  diare  thy  sword;  bchoU 
the  prize. 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

JQiMtttn^  AspuiA. 
thy  master  to  ths 
combat, 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
But  soon  thou  shalt  repent ;  another  momeot 
Shall  throw  th*  attending  janizaries  round  thee. 

[Exit  kmsiUy  Abdaux 


SCENE  V. 
Aspasia,  Irene,  and  Dembteivs. 

Irene,  Abdalla  fails ;  now  Fortune,  all  is  mina. 

[JkUe, 

Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  saltan 

[To  one  of  her  AUendefiU, 

Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  traiton, 
While  I  protract  their  stay.    Be  swift  and  faith- 
ful [Exit  MvaiA. 
This  lucky  stratagem  shall  charm  the  Sultan, 

[Aside, 
Secure  his  confidence,  and  fix  his  love. 

Dem,  Behold  a  boaster's  worth !  Now  snatds 
my  fair. 
The  happy  moment ;  hasten  to  the  shore. 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 

Asp.  In  vain  I  listen  to  th*  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love ;  my  trembung  joints 
Relax'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fate  involve  thee; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon'd  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  cansed. 
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Dem,  Let  uf  not  ftniggle  witii  th' eternal  will, 

Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins ; 

Come,  haste  and  live — Thy  innocence  and  truth 

Shall    bless   our    wandenngs,    and    propitiate 

Heaven.  [nerves 

Irene.  Press  not  her  flight,  while  jet  her  feeble 
Refuse  -their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  mo  tend  her  with  officious  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return. 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek, 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

Asp.  Oh !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  greats 
neas. 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toils, 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  exile. 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

Irene.  My  soul  attends  thy  voice,  and  baniah'd 
Virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  efforts  with  thy  strong  persuasion ! 
Sure  'tis  the  happy  hour  ordainM  above. 
When  vanquish'd  Vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

Dem.  Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before 
thee. 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heaven  and  Hell. 

^p.  Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious 
greatness. 

Dem.  Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  choice 
Kind  Heaven  afllbrds  thee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 

Irene,  Stay — ^Ln  this  dubious  twilight  of  con- 
viction, 
The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns : 
Stay  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 

Dem.  But  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a 
moment. 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavish  life  away, 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[Seizing  her  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  me  to  freedom : 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 

Irene.  Whence  is  this  violence  7 

Dem.  Your  calmer  thought. 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

Irene,  Forbear  this  rudeness. 
And  learn  the  reverence  due  to  Turke3r's  queen ; 
Fly,  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  rescue. 

Dem.  Farewell,  unhappy  maid;  may  every 

joy 

Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive ! 
JItp.  And   when   contemptuous  of  imperial 
power. 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition. 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed, 
And  wing  thy  latest  payer  to  pitying  Heaven. 
[Eixeuni  Dim.  and  Asp.  toUh  part  of  the 
Attendants, 

SCENE  VI. 

Irene  waUcs  at  a  distance  from  her  Attendanis. 

Irene.  [After  a  pause.]  Against  the  head  which 
innocence  secures. 
Insidious  Malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 
Tum*d  backwards  by  the  powerful  breath  of 

Heaven. 
Perhaps  even  now  the  lovers  unpursoed 


Bound  o*er  the  iparklmg  waves.    Go«  lu^PPJ 

bark, 
Thy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
Fill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze ; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beaml^ 
To  ^ce  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue  j 
While  I,  not  vet  familiar  to  my  crimes. 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself. 
How  am  I  changed  !  How  lately  did  Irene 
Fly  from  the  busy  pleasures  of  her  sex, 
Well  pleaded  to  search  the  treasures  of  remem- 
brance, 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  pcdace, 

[To  her  Attendants  going  iff. 
Till  soft  fatigue  invites  us  to  repose. 

SCENE  VII. 

'Elder  Mustapha,  mtetvng  and  stopping  her, 

J^us.  Fair  Falsehood,  stay. 

Irene,  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  I 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon. 

Mus.  Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  con- 
demned 7 

Ireru.  Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thy  action,  all  it 
Who  charges  guilt  on  me  ?  [wildness — 

J^Ius.  Who  charges  guilt !  [sciencei 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;  attend  the  voice  of  Con- 
Who  charges  guilt !  lay  by  this  proud  resentment 
That  flres  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien, 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

Irene.  Whatever  thy  accusation. 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

Mas.  That  hope  is  past ; 
Hard  was  the  strife  of  justice  and  of  love ; 
But  now  His  o*er,  and  justice  has  prevaiPd. 
Know'st  thou  not  Cah?   know'st  thou  not  De* 
metrius  7  [them  traiton. 

Irene.  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both — I  know 

Mus.  Perfidious ! — ^yes — too  well  thou  know'il 
them  traitors.  [Ireneu 

Irene,  Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon 
This  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Saltan : 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

Mus,  The  Sultan  knows  it. 
He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treason — 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  judge — I  scorn  and  leara 

thee. 
Ijgo,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood. 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[ExU  MUSTAPBA. 

Irene.    [To  her  Attendants.]    Oo,  blustering 
slave — He  has  not  heard  of  Murza, 
That  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  suspidon. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Hasan  and  Caraza,  with  Mutts^  wtf 
throto  the  black  robe  upon  Irene,  4md  sign  to  M 
Attendants  to  toithdrato. 

Has.  Forgive,  fair  Excellence,  the  unwilUng 
tongue. 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  necewity, 
Bids  beauty,  such  as  thine,  prepare  to  die. 
Irene.  What  wild  mistake  is  this !  TakehcoM 
with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  yomr  doga  of  death* 
Gluick  from  my  sight,  you  inauspioiouamfOiiitai% 
Nor  dare  henceforth  to  shock  Irene'i  walks. 
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Bm.  Akt!  they  eome  oommAiided  by  the 
Sultan, 
The  nnpitying  ministers  of  Turkish  justice, 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

Irene*  Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdoms. 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o*er  the  world  7 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes. 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  7 
Beyond  the  fear  of  lingering  punishment, 
Aspasia  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  dehghtful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 
Car,  We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  relent- 
ing Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction ; 
When  summoned  by  tne  Sultan's  clamorous  fury, 
We  ask'd  with  timorous  tongue  the  ofiendei^s 

name, 
He  struck  his  tortured  breast,  and  roar'd,  Irene ! 
We  started  at  the  sound,  again  inquired ; 
Again  his  thundering  voice  retum'd,  Irene  ! 
Irene,  Whence  is  this  rage  7  what  barbarous 
tongue  has  wron^'d  me  7  [cense  7 

What  fraud  misleads  him  7  or  what  crimes  in- 

Ha$,  Expiring  Cali  named  Irene's  chamber. 
The  place  appomted  for  his  master's  death. 
Irene,    Irene's    chamber!    from    my  faithful 
bosom 
Far  be  the  thought — But  hear  my  protestation. 

Car,  'Tis  ours,  alas !  to  punish,  not  to  judge. 
Not  call'd  to  try  the  cause,  we  heard  the  sen- 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mournful  messengers  of  death. 
Irene,  Some   ill-designing  statesman's  base 
intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beauty ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  viUains  that  defame  me, 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  the  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  ac- 
cuser; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture^  every  change  of  pain, 
That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  power  inflict 
[Enter  Abdalla  :  he  stops  short  and  listens, 

SCENE  IX. 
Irene,  Hasav,  Caraza,  and  Abdalla. 

Abd.  [^side,]  All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla ;  see 
the  queen, 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Elnrobed  in  death— despatch  her,  and  be  great 

Car,  Unhappy  fair !  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage ; 
While  unavailing  anffer  crowds  thy  ton^e 
With  idle  threats  ana  fruitless  exclamation. 
The  iraudful  moments  ply  their  silent  vnngs. 
And  steal  thy  life  away.    Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  raging  Sultan  bums  till  our  return. 
Curses  the  dull  delays  of  lingering  mercy, 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 

Jibd,  Is  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply 
rated. 
That  thus  you  parly  with  detected  treason  7 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  Sultan's  presence. 
Soon  miffhther  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit; 
Perhaps  her  malice  might  transfer  the  charge ; 
Perhaps  her  poisonous  tongue  might  blast  Ab- 
dalla. 


Irene,  O  let  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fearfionns 
Or  flights  of  power  or  projects  of  ambitioa. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life, 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 
Md,  I  mark'd  her  wily  messenger  afar, 
And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  closest  walki; 
I  gucss'd  her  dark  designs,  and  wam'd  the  Sohm, 
And  bring  her  former  sentence  new  confinn^d. 
Has,  Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime ; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  beautt, 
That  thus  constrain'd  we  speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beckons  the  Mvla. 

Irene,  O,  name  not  death!    Distraction  tod 
amazement. 
Horror  and  agony  are  in  that  sound ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me, 
Hide  me  with  murderers  in  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore. 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me. 
Let  slavery  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe. 
Car.  Could  we  reserve  the  sentence  of  tbt 
Sultan, 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain  ;  prepare  with  pa- 
tience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Mutes  at  the  sign  lay  hold  of  her. 
Jibd,  Despatch,  ye  lingering  slaves ;  or  nim- 
bler hands, 
Clnick  at  my  call  shall  execute  your  charge; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 
Irene.  Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  bet  t 
moment. 
And  bounteous  Heaven  repay  the  mighty  wacj 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  etemtL 
Car.  The  prayer  I  cannot  grant — I  dare  Bflt 
hear. 
Short  be  thy  pains.         f^^f^^  again  to  the  MdeL 

Irene.  Unutterable  anguish  ! 
Guilt  and  despair,  pale  spectres,  grin  around  me, 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation! 
O,  hear  my  prayers!  accept  all-pitying  Hetvw, 
These  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of 

life; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  charged  upon  my  soul.    O,  mercy!  merer! 

[J^iutes  force  her  mL 

SCENE  X. 
Abdalla,  Hasan,  and  Caeaza. 

Md,  [^side.]  Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  De- 
metrius' flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 
Now  shalt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Suhan, 
The  plot  all  Cali's,  the  detection  thine. 

Has.  [To  Car.]   Does  not  thy  bosom  (fi>r  1 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy,) 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes  7 

Car.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  souL 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows. 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  our  stay. 

Jibd.  Frame  your  report  vnth  circumspectifi 
art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience: 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

Car,  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fatt 
Of  her  the  Sultan's  voice  condemn'a  to  die  7 
1  Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  datr 
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Has  served  his   prince  so  well,  demand  our 
silence  7 
Jlbd.  Perhaps  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betrayM  my 
prudence ; 
Perhaps  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commission ; 
Perhaps — I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  Demetrius. 
Car.  From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope   his  fortune,  while  thou  want'st  his 
Ha$.   The  Sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XI. 

HasaW,  Caeaza,  Mahomet,  Mustapha,  md 

Abdalla. 

Mafu  Where's  this  fair  traitoress  7    Where's 
this  smiling  mischief, 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind  7 
Has,  Thine  orders,  mighty  Sultan !  are  per- 
fonn'd, 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 

JtfoA.  Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of 
justice. 
And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 
I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach, 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire  7 
True,  she  was  fair ;  the  smile  of  innocence 
Play'd  on  her  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apos- 

Ute— 
Irene's  chamber !     Did  not  roaring  Cali, 
Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul. 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  7 
Mus.  His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her 
treason, 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 
Mah.  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber! 
There  had  she  luU'd  me  with  endearing  false- 
hoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumbering  on  her  breast, 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  xn. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mahomet,  Mustapha, 
MuRZA,  and  Abdalla. 

Mur,   Forgive,  great  Sultan !    that,  by  fate 
prevented, 
1  bring  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

.^foA.  Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love ! 
Some  soil  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction ! 
And  thou,  the  curst  accomplice  of  her  treason, 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Mur.  The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  lingering  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

Mas.  The  Greek  Demetrius!    whom  th'  ex- 
piring Bassa 
Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt' 

Mah,  A  chosen  troop — to  intercept — Deme- 
trius—  [sage ; 
The  queen  requested — Wretch,  repeat  the  mes- 
And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood, 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion. 
Those  trembling  limbs — Speak  out  thou  shiver- 
ing traitor. 

Mur,  The  queen  requested 

Mah,  Who/  the  dead  Irene? 


Was  she  then  guiltlen?  has  my  thoughtleM 

rage 
Destroyed  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heaven! 
Doom'd  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard, 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me! 
Ye  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage, 

TTo  Has.  dn^CAi* 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly, 
Could   not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for 

murder  7 
Could  not  her  prayers,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  for  an  hour  7 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  from  despair  and  madness. 
Car.  Your  fierce  impatience  forced  us  from 
your  presence. 
Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity, 
Nor  trust  our  passions  with  her  fatal  charms. 
Mah.  What  hadst  thou  lost  by  slighting  those 
commands? 
Thy  life,  perhaps — Were  but  Irene  spared. 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  pcnsh'd; 
Such   beauty,   sweetness,   love,   were   cheaply 
bought  [glooe. 

With  half  the  grovelling  slaves  that  load  the 
Mu3.  Great  is  thy  wo !  But  think,  illustrious 
Sultan, 
Such  ills  arc  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  of  unavailing  grief. 
Rush  to  the  war,  aisplay  thy  dreaaful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 
Mah.  Robb'd  of  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd 
to  triumph, 
No  more  1  burn  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds, 
Remorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast : 
Those  groves,  whose  shades  embowered  the  dear 
Irene,  [ties. 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beau- 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tasteless  world  forever. 

[Mahomet  goes  baekj  and  retumt. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destmc* 
tion,  [Pointing  to  Has.  and  Car. 

Those  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to 

kill, 
Bear  off  with  eager  haste  th'  unfinish'd  sentence^ 
And  speed  the  stroke  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 
them. 
Cor.  Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  yoice  of 
truth.  [Irene  7 

Mah.  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee  7  didst  thou  bear 
Car.  Hear  but  a  momenL 
Mah.  Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment. 
Thou  might'st  have  hved,  for  thou  hadst  spared 
Irene.  [save  her. 

Car.   I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wish'd  to 
Mah.  And  wish'd — tie  still  thy  fate  to  wish  id 

vain. 
Car.  I  heard,  and  soften'd.  till  Abdalla  brought 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  her  destruction. 
Mah.   Abdalla  brought  her  doom !   Abdalla 
brought  it ! 
The  wretch  whose  guilt,  declared  by  tortured 
Cali,  [brance. 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remem- 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom ! 
Has.  Abdalla  brought  it. 
While  yet  she  begg'd  to  plead  her  cause  befon 
thee.  fmo  * 

Mah,  O  seize  me  Madness — Did  she  call  oa 
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I  feel,  I  see  the  rafBan^a  barbarous  rage. 
He  seized  her  melting  in  the  fond  app^, 
And  stopp'd  the  heavenly  voice  that  call'd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail ;  awhile  support  me  Vengeance- 
Be  just,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  embitter  every  pang, 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve, 
Which  murder'd  innocence  that  call*d  on  me. 

[Exit  Mahomet  ;  Abdalla  u  dragged  qff, 

SCENE  xin. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mustapha,  and  Murza. 

Mum,  [To  Murza.]  What  plagues,  what  tor- 
tures are  in  store  for  thee. 
Thou  sluggish  idler,  dilatory  slave ! 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty, 
Tom  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  neglect 
Mw.  Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven — A  band 
of  Greeks, 
That  mark'd  my  course,  suspicious  of  my  pur- 
pose, 
Rosh'd  out  and  seized  me,  thoughtless  and  un- 
armed. 
Breathless,  amazed,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detained  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 
Mu»,  So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  raised  on 
crimes ; 
80  fizM  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heaven ! 
When  haughty  jguilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 
Mistidce  shall  bUst,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  impioiis  rage  may  throw  the 

dart. 
Bat  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart 


EPILOGUE, 
Bt  Sir  William  Tovgb. 

Marrt  a  Turk !  a  haughty  tyrant  kiof! 
Who  thinks  us  women  hvm  to  dress  and  of 
To  please  his  fancy !  see  no  other  man ! 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it — if  be  can ; 
Besides,-  tie  has  6fly  wives,  and  who  can  bss 
To  have  the  fiflieth  part  her  paltry  share? 

'Tis  true,  the  fellow's  handMmie,  8traiflrt,iid 

tall, 
But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little— true — ^but  be  it  known 
My  pride*s  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  Umd, 
Where  woman's  not  allow*d  to  speak  her 
I  swear  tlus  Eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense, 
And  for  one  man — one  wife's  enough  in 

science. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  whatfs  woosb*! 

due; 
For  us  alone  they  honour's  paths  pursue: 
Inspired  by  us,  they  glory's  heights  ascend ; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  ead. 
Though  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  they  » 

ceive. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  jive. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  figfati, 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long 

nights ; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenced 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  Beauty's 
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— QnislDepOB 
Tam  padens  uibis,  uun  ferreaa  ut  leneat  ae  ? 


Jmr. 


•Tbouob  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injmied  Thales*^  bids  the  town  farewell, 

JUV.  Sat.  UI. 

•  Gt,uamvis  digressu  veteris  confusus  amici  | 
Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibylle. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  fayi,  that  bj  Thalet  we  are  here 
ts  understand  Savage.  Mr.  Boewell  asaerta  that  thia  la 
entirely  groundless,  and  adds,  '*  I  have  been  assured  that 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
Bavage  when  he  wrote  hi*  '  London.* "  This  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  date  (for  Savage  did  not  aec  oat 
for  Wales  till  1739)  might  bo  decisive,  if,  onlbrtunately 
Ibr  Mr.  Boswell,  he  had  noc,  a  few  paf  ea  alter,  given  us 
iMiM  highly  complimentary  linas  wnleo  **1m  waaaaaurad 


Tet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice 

menu, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  bat  regret  the  fnend, 
Resolved  at  len^h,  from  vioe  and  LondoB  fiii^ 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 


were  written  by  Dr.  Johnaon,"  *<  Ad  RaeardoiD  Saivfi.* 
in  April,  1786,  about  a  month  befinra  **  LoDdoQ*>  ww  p^ 
lishml.  This  surely  implies  preriooa  acqoaiotaart  wA 
Savage,  for  Dr.  Johnaon  would  aoc  hare  prsi»d  • 
stranger  in  auch  terms,  and  gives  a  very  strong  ]>rofesfei> 
ity  to  Sir  John  Hawklna*  conjecture.  That  Savagi  M 
not  aet  out  for  Walea  until  the  follQwing  yaar,  to  a  mmtt 
of  little  consequence,  aa  Um  inUnd&m  01  and 
would  justify  the  lines  allodhig  10  it.  Bee  Bol 
of  Johnsoo,  vol.  L  p.  NO,  and  p.  \W^  Stew  sA. 
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And  fiz'd  on  Cambria'f  soliUry  shore, 
Give  to  St  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

^For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibemia's 
land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  7 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  bead. 
And  here  a  female  Atheist  talks  you  dead. 

•While  Thales  waits  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains, 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  Uie  silver  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza^  birth. 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main, 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  mas<)uerade8  debauch*d,  excise  oppressed. 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow. 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  wo. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indijpiant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

^mce  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls^  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  my  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  lees ; 
While  vet  my  steady  steps  no  •staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  fina  some  happier 

place. 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play. 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Natare*s  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose, 
And,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  his  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give, 

rLet live  here,  for he  has  leam'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 

k  — E^  vel  Prochytam  prepono  Subums. 
Nam  quid  tam  miaerum,  et  tam  solum  vidimus, 

ut  non 
Deterius  credaa  borrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assidiioa,  ac  mille  pericula  seve 
Urbis,  et  Augusto  redtantes  mense  poetas  7 

•  Sed  dum  tota  domus  rhedi  componitur  una, 
Subetitit  ad  veteres  arcus. 

'Hinc  tunc  Umbritius:  Cluando  artibus,  in- 
quit,  honestis 
Nullus  m  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  hen  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem 

eras 
Deteret  eziguis  aliqnid :  proponimus  iliac 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Dtsdalus  ezuit  alas : 
Dum  nova  canities. 

• et  pedibus  me 

Porto  roeis,  nullo  dextram  subemite  bacillo. 

rCedamuspatrii:  vivant  Arturhis  istic 
Et  CatuIiH :  maoeant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  verw 
font 


•  QjBtSB 


bora  at  Oreenwkk 


Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rights  away. 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  face  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poisoned  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

■Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery ; 
With  warbling  eunuchsf  fill  a  licensed  stage, 
And  lull  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!    what  bounds    your  pride 

shall  hold  ?  [gold  7 

What  check  restrain  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rebellious  Virtue  quite  overthrown. 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wealth,  our  lives  your  own. 

To  such  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  given. 
When    public    crimes    inflame    the   wrath    of 
Heaven :  [me, 

^But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  Uiefl,  and  blush  at  perjury? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he 

sing, 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet*8  borrowed  wing  ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  near, 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  {Gazetteer : 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'a. 
Ana  strive  in  vain  to  laugn  at  Clodio's  jest 

'Others  with  soflerjsmiles  and  subtler  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tongue 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamentod  die. 

JFor  what  but  social  (ruilt  the  friend  endears  7 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares; 
^But  thou,  should  tempting  Villany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy, 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  ^y. 

iThe  cheated  nation's  happy  favountes  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me! 
London !  the  nemly  villain's  general  home. 
The  common-sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome! 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

f  Clueis  facile  est  edem  conducere,  flumina, 
portus, 
Siccanaam  eluviem,  portandum  ad    busta  ca- 
daver   

Munera  nimc  edunt 

^  Cluid  Rome  faciam?  mentiri  nescio :  libnm, 
Si  malus  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere. 

I Ferre  ad  nuptam  que  mittit  adulter, 

due  mandat,  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exea 

)  Cluis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius  7- 


Carus  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempore,  quo  vnlt, 
Accusare  potest 

k Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnia  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvitor 

aurum, 
Ut  somno  careas. 

I  due  nunc  divitibus  gens  acceptissimanostn^ 
Et  quos  precipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

•  The  inTMions  of  tht  Spaniarda  were  defeoded  la  Uli 
Honeee  of  Parliament 
t  The  LIceiMinf  Aa  was  then  lauly  made. 
t  The  paper  wiklch  at  that  lima  contaioedapoloflss  AT 

Iks  Court. 
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Forgire  mr  transport!  on  a  theme  like  this, 
"I  cannot  hear  a  French  metropolis. 

"Illustrious  Edward !  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  heroes  and  of  saints  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  gnce ; 
But,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwiiidled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  tliat  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal, 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
HissM  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import ; 
•Obsequious,  artful,  voluble  and  gay. 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  'scape, 
PThey  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoes  or  cure  a  clap: 
All  sciences  a  tasting  Monsieur  knows. 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

<i  Ah !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slavery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  tauffht  a  Briton's  right  to  prize^ 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories ; 
If  the^uU'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  7 

^Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite : 
Still  to  his  interest  true  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows ; 
In  every  face  a  thousand  graces  shine. 
From  every  tongue  flows  narmony  divine. 
■These  arts  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try. 
Strain  out  with  falt'ring  dimdence,  a  lie. 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage: 
*Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art. 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part; 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear : 
Ana,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
"How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 

-Non  possum  ferre,  Gtuirites, 


Qrscam  urbem. 

"  RustJcus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Clmrine, 
Et  ceromntico  fert  niceteria  collo. 

» Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Promptus. 

p  Augur,  schcenobates,  medicus,  magus :  omnia 
novit, 
Graeculus  escuriens,  in  cccUim,  jusseris,  ibit 

4  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia 
Hausit  Aventini  ?  [cesium 

rCluid?  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima, 
laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici? 

*  Hec  eadem  Ucet  et  nobis  laudare:  sed  illis 
Creditur. 

t  Natio  comosda  est  Rides?  majore  cachinno 
Concutitur,  &c. 

■  Non  sumus  ergo  pares :  melior  qui  semper 
et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum, 
A  facie  jactare  manus :  laudare  paratua, 
8i  bene  ructavtt,  n  rectam  miozit  amicus.—* 


Can  surly  Yirtne  hope  to  fix  a  frieadi 
Slaves  tliat  with  lenoiie  inijKideDce  betidi^ 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  withoat  a  raua; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  every  vice  adore, 
Your  taste  in  snuflT,  jour  jadgineat  io  a'wkn; 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  applaud,  and  swear 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  Monarch's  sk 

For  arts  like  these  preferr'd,  admired,  csns^^ 
They  first  invade  3rour  table,  then  your  bnst; 
^Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  tne  weak  hour,  and  ransack  tB  ii 

heart; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  ooniideace  repay. 
Commence  your  loras,  and  govern  or  bctiaj. 

*By  numbers  here  from  shame  orcenmiefa^ 
All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  riffid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Man. 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joki; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtieis  nze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
<0f  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ;      (kssi^ 
Fate   never  wounds  jnore   deep  the  gsscwsi 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  duL 

7Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscover'd  shoreY 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  7 
No  peaceful  desart  yet  unclaim'd*  by  Spsiat 
Cluick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore^ 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  niorcL 

This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  eoolart, 
^low  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd: 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  U 
gold,  jsoU: 

Where  looks  are  merchandise  and  snilai  m 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  impkmd, 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  k>nL  (ciin 

But  hark  I  the  aflfrighted  crowd's  tnonilfeBMi 
Roll  through  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  tbeikMs: 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wesltkiad 

power. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blisslhl  bower. 
Aghast  you  stait,  and  scarce  with  aching  agfat 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire*s  tremendous  ^kt; 
Swifl  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way, 
And  leave  your  little  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
•Then  through  the  world  a  wretchedTvsiiut 
roam, 

^  Scire  vohmt  secreta  domus  atqoe  iode  tioiai 
^ Materiam  pnebet  causasone  joeoiiB 

Omnibus  hie  idem?  si  fosda  et  scissa  laceras,lK: 
'  Nil  habet  infelix  pauperlas  dnrius  in  se, 

Gt,uam  quod  ridiculos  homines  fadt. 

Agmine  facto. 


Debuerant  olim  tennes  migrasse 

■Haud   facile  emergunt,  quorum  viitatta 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  sed  RomsB  dnrior  iUii 
Conatus. 


-Omnia  Romm 


Cum  pretio.- 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  augere  peculia 
*  Ultimus  autem 

iBrumn»  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frustia  i^ 

gantcm 
Nemo  dbo,  nemo  hosfMtio,  tectoque  jovahiL 


•  Tbs  SjpanisnU  si  this  tioM  w««  mid  lo 
10  sosMoiov  Amtrican  pcovisces 


_  s 
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For  where  cmn  itarvinff  merit  find  a  home? 
In  i^in  Toar  mournrulnarnitive disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

^Should  Heaven^s  just  bolts  Orgilio*s  wealth 
confound, 
And  spread  his  flaming  palace  on  the  f^und, 
Swifl  o*er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  flies, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies ; 
The  iaureat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate ; 
•With  well-feipiM  gratitude  the  pension'd  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  begffar*d  land. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore; 
And  caise  his  treasures  higher  than -before: 
Now  blessM  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polishM  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
^rsilio  sees  the  goldenpilc  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  angrry  Heaven  another  fire. 

•Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent ;    [tent, 
There  migh^st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  scat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o*er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rents  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand : 
There  onine  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 

(lowers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  diainties  of  a  venal  lord ; 
There  every  bush  with  Nature*s  music  rings ; 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wmgs ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile. 
And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toiL 

t  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 

•Some  nery  fop  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast, 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

^Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way ; ' 

^Si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domas,  horrida 
Pullati  proceres. [mater, 

* ^Jam  accurrit.  (}ui  marmora  donet, 

Conferat  impensas :  hie,  &c. 
Hie  modium  argenti. 

* Meliora  ac  plura  reponit 

Persicus  orboram  lautissimus.^— 

*  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,  optima  Sore, 
Aut  Fabrateria  domus,  aut  Frusmone  paratur, 
Gloanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  oonducis  in  annum. 
Hortulns  hie 

Vive  bidentis  amans,  et  culti  villicus  hbrtu 
Unde  epulum  poeais  centum  dare  Pythagorsii. 

'            Possis  ignavus  haberi, 
Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  cosnam  ai 
Intestatus  eas. 

•  Ebrias,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  caddit, 
Dat  pmnas,  noctem  patitur  logentis  amicum 
Peleida. 

k— -SAd.  qaamyii  improboi  annia, 


Flush'd  as  thejr  *re,  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine : 
Afar  they  mark  the  flatnbeau^s  bright  approach. 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  golden  coach. 
'In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 

close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  despair. 
The  midnignt  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest. 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 
JScarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  I'ybum 

die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Pro|>ose  your  schemes,  ye  senatorian  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means^  support  the  sinking 

land  : 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

^A  single  iail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain: 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  adored, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheathM  the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  different  from  our  own  t 

iMuch  could  I  add,  but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 
■Farewell ! — ^When   youth,  and  health,  and 

fortune  spent, 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tired,  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimei| 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times  : 
Then  snail  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aia. 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage, 
Thy  aatire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

Atque  mero  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quem  cocdoa 

laena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
Multum  preterea  flammarum,  atque  ssnea  lam* 
pas. 

I  Nee  tamen  hoc  tantum  metuas:   nam  qui 
spoliet  te 
Non  deerit ;  clausis  domibus,  &c. 

JMaximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeaa. 
Vomer  defidat,  ne  marrs  et  sarcula  desint.    [ne 

^FeUces  proavorom  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Secula,que  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunia 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

I  His  aUas  poteram  et  plurea  subnectere  caii- 
Sed  jumenta  vocant [sas : 

■ Ergo  vale  nostri  memor :  et  ouoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  JEIlvinam  Cererem,  vestramque 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis :  satiraram  ego,  ni  pudet  illai^ 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  m  agroa. 


*  A  cant  term  In  the  House  of  Commons,  for  methods  of 
raieins  money. 

t  The  nation  was  discontanted  at  the  vlsksmada  ^  the 
klnf  to  Hanover. 
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THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES; 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE 

TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


L»T  •Observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  ahxious  toil,  each  eager  strife^ 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say,  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspr^id  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wavering  man,  betray'd   by  vent'rous 

pride, 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 
As  treacherous  phantoms  m  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice ; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 
When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  fool^s  request. 
Fate  wings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
E^ich  ^fl  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art; 
WithTatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows ; 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breath, 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

tBut,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the 
bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  Gold ; 
Wide  wasting  pest!  that  rages  unconfined, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind : 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws; 
Wealth  heapM  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 

buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  History  tell  where  rival  kings  command, 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword, 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Untouch^  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  fijay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  seize  thee?  crush  th'  upbraiding  joy; 
tncrease  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade. 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivering  shade; 
Nor  light  nor  darkness  bring  his  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet{  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales ; 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th*  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once§  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  earth. 
With  cheerful  wisdom  and  instructive  mirth. 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dress'd, 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  th'  eternal  jest : 
Thou  who  could'st  laugh  where  want  enchain  d 

caprice. 
Toil  crusn'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 


•  Ver.  1—1 1. 
Vsr.  93— 97 


f  Ver.  10—22. 
i  yer.  38— 6i. 


Where  wealth,  unloved,  without  a  noonier  M; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  bj  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  modi  ^ 

bate. 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwiddy  state ; 
Where  change  of  favountes  made  no  duagtfi 

laws. 
And  senates  heard  before  they  jnd^  a  canae; 
How  wouldst  thou  shake   at  Bnton's  noSA 

tribe. 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  pierdnggibe? 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eyc^ 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show. 
The  robes  of  pleasure  and  the  veils  of  wo: 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  are  causeless,  and  whose  griels  uf 

vain. 
Such  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  Buad, 
Renew'd  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 
How  iust  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  dedare^ 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayoL 
'^Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  ProeinMofi 

gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  <^l1L 
They  mount,  thejy  shine,  evaporate,  and  nJL 
On  every  sta^e  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  thsiroi 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statSHiu^ 

door 
Pours  in  the  mominff  worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  3&e  weekly  scribbler  ba^ 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies. 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  &cs. 
That  hung  the  bri^t  palladium  of  the  pbee; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  jrields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine: 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall. 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  walL 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appesl. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  nvoinili^ 

zeal?  [nBgi^ 

Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstiaiici 
Degrading  nobles,  and  controlling  kings ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  uroati^ 
And  asK  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  raiL 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  eos- 

sign. 
Through  nim  the  ravs  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Tum'clby  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flowa» 
His  smile  alone  security  bestows : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
C  laim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power; 
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Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted,  lefl  him  none  to  seize. 
At  len^  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  lieen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 

hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
Elis  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate, 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board. 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppress'd, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stin^. 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faitn  of  kmgs. 
Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 

repine,  tnine  ? 

Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolaey's  end,  be 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content. 
The  wisest  iiistice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  why  did  Wolscy,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight  7 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
Witn  louder  ruin  to  the  ^ulfs  below  ? 

'^What  /ave  great  Yilliers  to  th'  assassin's 

knife. 
And  fiz'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life  ? 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kintrg  allied  7 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  power  too  ^reat  to  keep,  or  to  resign  7 

fWhen  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name. 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  bums  the  fever  of  renown, 
Causht  from  the  strong  contasion  of  the  gown ; 
O'er^odley's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  tBacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  tnese  thy  views  7  Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth! 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat ; 
Should  Reason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ray. 
And  pour  on  misty  Doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kmdness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  Letters,  to  be  wise  ^ 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  ^aol. 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.§ 
Nor  deem,  when   Learning   her  last  prize 

bestows. 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 


•  Ver.  106—113.  ♦  Ver.  114—183. 

\  Th«re  i«  a  tradition,  that  the  atudj  of  friar  Bacon, 
built  on  an  arch  over  the  bridge,  will -fall  when  a  man 
frcater  than  Baeun  shall  pam  under  it.  To  prevent  ao 
shocking  an  accident,  it  was  puUad  down  many  jean 
since. 

I  8m  Oeat  Mag.  Vol.  LZym.  p.  Ml.  1097. 


See,  when  the  vulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion's  veno^eful  talons  seize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  nunds  though  smaller  fines  content, 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock. 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep. 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and 

sleep. 
*The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  G  reek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd, 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  shine ; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine ; 
This  power  has  praise  that  virtue  scarce  call 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  grandsires'  wreathf 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ;       [regret, 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  dear-bought  light 

convey, 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 
fOn  what  foundation   stands   the  warrior'i 

pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire : 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  doroam, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charme 

in  vain ;  [remain, 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  Frost : 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bandf. 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate.  ' 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 
EHd  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  lefl  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

I  All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  aflbrdf 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  m3rriads  o'er. 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more, 
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Fresh  prmise  if  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind, 
New  powers  are  claim'd,  new  powers  are  still 

bestowM, 
Till  rude  Resistance  lops  the  spreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  dende  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
Th*  insulted  sea   with   humbler  thoughts   he 

gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  : 
The  mcumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  areaded 

coast. 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host 

The  bold  bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  ofCesarian  power. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway!  fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful 

*         charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
Tne  fierce  Cn>Stian,  and  tne  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom  ; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame. 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from 
shame. 

*  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days ! 
In  health,  m  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  Know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
Time,  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pour. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  views,  ana  wonders  that  they  please  no 

more : 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats  and  joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain. 
Diffuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  toucn  th'  impervious 
ear,  [near ; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witness'd  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong. 
The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jest. 
Perplex  the  fawnmg  niece  and  pamper'd  guest. 
While  growinff  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
And  scarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ;     [sneer. 
The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence ; 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense, 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treach'rous  skill, 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unextinguish'd  Avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains ; 
He  turns,   with   anxious   heart  and   crippled 

hands. 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  fnth  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 

•  Vsr.  188—MiS. 


An  age  that  melts  m  unperceired  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  *, 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  di 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  itsesd? 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  fliap, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wio^; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  return?, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  droffsome  joy  from  withering  life  away; 
New  forms  arise,  and  dificrent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release. 
And  bids  i^icted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom   hours  like 


await. 

Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate, 
From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  d^ 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end,       [icaii 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  foUies  of  the  wise ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  doCa|t 

flow 
And  Swifl  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

*  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  noe, 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane   could   tell  what  His  finom  beauty 

spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a 
Ye  nyniphs  of  rosy  fips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be  wise ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  invite. 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  bv  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smiie  with  ait, 
And  ask  the  latent  fashion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless 

shall  save,  [slavtf 

Each  nymph  jour  rival,  and  each  yoath  joor 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  oombioci, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  minesi. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls, 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstraaci 

falls ;  ^reign, 

Tired  with  contempt,   she   quits   the  shppciy 
And  Pride  and  Pruaence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  f^ied. 
To  Interest,  Prudence ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  dntnw'd. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  tne  rest 
t  Where  then  snsll  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob- 
jects find  ? 
Must  aull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mmd  f 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  1 
Must  no  dislike,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies? 
Inotiirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  RdigioB 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven   the   measure  and  tin 

choice. 
Safe  in  his  tower,  whose  ejee  diaoem  w&r 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specioas  prayer; 
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Implore  his  aid,  in  hit  decisions  rest, 
Secure,  whatever  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best 
Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fen'oiirs  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions  and  a  will  resigned  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o*er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kmd  Nature's  signal  of  retreat 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or> 
dain,  [g<^in ; 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN   BT   MR.   OARRICK, 
AT  THB 

Opening  qf  the  Theatre^ Royals  Drury'Lane^  1747* 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous 
foes  [rose  j 

First   rear'd   the  stage,   immortal  Shakspeare 
Each  change  of  many-colour!d  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  aflcr  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays. 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fame,  [flame. 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's 
Themselves  they  studied — as  they  felt  they  writ ; 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet'bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 
strong,  [long : 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regain'd  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd, 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then,  crusb'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd  as  re- 
fined, 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  oard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  rear'd,  while  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread, 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forcea,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  ^uit, 
She  saw  sreat  Faustus  la^  the  ghost  of  Wit; 
Exulting  Foll^  hail'd  the  joyful  day. 
And  Pantomme  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  Stage  7 
Perhaps,  if  skill  coula  distant  times  explore, 
New  Beims,  new  Durieys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perfatpe,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet 
Oftiljiagemiiewtoroareramajridd:      [died. 


Perhaps    (for    who    can    guess   th*  tflTects  of 

chance?)  [dance. 

Here   Hunt    may   box,    or    Maliomet  ♦    may 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste  ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
'Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense  ;  [Show, 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  or 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo  ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rismg  age, 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  ttagC 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKBN    BT   MR.    GARRICK,    APRIL    5,    1750. 

BSVOaa  THB  MASaiTB  07  COMVS, 
AOTIO  AT  DaUKT-LANS  THBATSa  POB  THB  BBMBTIT  OF 

Milton's  granddaughter. 

Ye  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  Enffland'f 

fame,  (name, 

Ye  nymphs,  whose   bosoms  beat  at  Milton*f 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering 

rhjrmes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  timet| 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise  ; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage. 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 
This  night,  distinguish'a  b^  your  smile,  shall 
That  never  Briton  can  in  vam  excel ;  [tell 

The  slighted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just 

At  len^  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  laya 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb^ 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come : 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame. 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name  ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow. 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom'd  beloW| 
While  crowds  alofl  the  laureat  bust  behold, 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  orapring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decaji 
What  though  she  shine  wim  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  ; 
Hers  the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life, 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  charmiy 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms : 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dweU^ 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  vrise,  ye  brare ! 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert— beyond  the  grave. 

•  HuDt  a  nunoua  boxer  on  th«  aUfe  ;  Mabomst  a  rops> 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Covem>Oardtn  Thsatfa  llM 
winur  Defers,  said  to  be  a  Tark. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO    THE   COMEDY   OF 


THE  GOODNATURED  MAN,  1769. 

Prist  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Sanreys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

With  cool  Bubmiaaion  joins  the  labouring  train, 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain  : 

Our  anxious  bard  without  complaint  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care ; 

Like  Caesar's  pilot  dignined  by  Fate, 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  ^eat ; 

Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 

When  one  a  Borough*  courts,  and  one  the  Pit. 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame 

Hare  hopes,  and  fears,  and   wishes,  just  the 

same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
Unchecked  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage. 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 
Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale. 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till  that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may 

hiss. 
''  This  day  the  powder'd  curls  and  golden 

coat,"  [vote." 

SaTs  swelling  Crispin,    "  begg'd  a  cobbler's 
"  I'his  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
''  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  charm   the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judged  by  tnose  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold. 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  ment  and  to  you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO   THS  COMBDT   OF 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.* 
Spckm  by  Mr.  HtdL 

This  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage. 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage.f 
From  zeal  or  mahce,  now  no  more  we  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  haa  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  author's  dust. 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just. 
For  no  renew'd  hostilities  invade 
The  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays, 
Approve  it  only — 't  is  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleain,  or  empty  sound. 

*  PerTormed  at  Cogent  Garden  Theatre,  May  99,  1777, 
for  the  beneflt  of  Mrs.  Kellj,  widow  of  Hugh  Kellj,  Esq. 
(the  author  of  the  plaj)  and  her  children. 

fUpon  the  flnt  representation  of  this  plaj,  1770,  a  party 
assambtod  to  damn  it,  and  suecaadad. 


Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  hlemtbf^m^ 
When  liberal  pity  diffnify'd  delight; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  Virtoe'ifiui^ 
And  Mirth  waa  Bounty  with  an  humbler 


SPRING. 

▲M  ODB. 

Stern  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repren'd, 

Forbears  the  long-continued  strife: 
And  Nature  on  her  naked  breast. 

Delights  to  catch  the  galea  of  life. 
Now  o'er  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train, 
Love  warbles  in  the  vocal  groves. 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain, 
Unhappy !  whom  to  beds  of  pain. 

Arthritic*  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vmin. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shineii 
Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades, 

Her  wings  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  mo  to  the  peaceful  shades, 

Where 's  humble  turrets  rise. 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  rapid  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight, 

Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  neait. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  fnend. 
Once  more  great  Nature's  works  renew. 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  cauaelcss  strife. 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  removed ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  use  of  life. 

When  best  enjoy 'd — when  most  improved. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  meditation^s  quiet  seat. 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power, 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat 
When  pride  by  |:uilt  to  greatness  climbi, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art, 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 

And  quell  tne  rebels  of  the  neart. 


MIDSUMMER. 

AN  ODB. 

O  Phoebus  !  down  the  western  sky. 

Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night! 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  air. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light : 
Lay  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  Nature  spreads : 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown*d^ 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds ; 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 

And  every  strain  be  tooed  to  Iovcl 
Come,  Stella,  queen  of  aH  my  heart 


•  The  author  beiaf  iU  oftbs 
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Come,  bom  to  fill  its  rast  desires ! 
Thy  looks  perpetual  jovs  impart, 

Thy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete. 

By  turns  we  languish  and  we  bum, 
Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat, 

Our  mumiurs— murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest. 

And  blushing  skies  the  mom  foretell, 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast, 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell 


AUTUMN. 

AN  ODE. 

Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace, 
Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'T  was  Spring,  't  was  Summer,  all  was  gay, 

Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow ; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away. 
And  Summer-iruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

And  wanton*d  on  the  western  breeze, 
Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie, 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields  that  waved  with  golden  grain. 

As  msset  heaths,  are  wilaand  bare ; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more  while  through  the  midnight  shade, 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray, 
Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade, 

As  Prognc  pours  the  melting  lay. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars, 

Oh !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply ! 
To  where  each  mom  the  Spring  restores. 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 
Vain  wish  !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign. 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air, 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail, 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field. 

And  flowers,  and  fmits,  and  Phcebus  fail? 
Oh  t  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet, 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkenmg  hoar ! 
The  grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit. 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl 

Apollo !  shoot  thy  partins  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  trie  soul, 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
Still — still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow. 

The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow. 

And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet 


WINTER. 

AN  ODB. 

No  more  the  mom,  with  tepid  njn. 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  vanous  hue; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingienng  hours  prolong  the  night. 

Usurping  Darkness  shares  the  day ; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phobua  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 

SU 


By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveai'd, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill. 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  TtiiL 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

CongeaI'd,  impetuous,  showers  descend; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  spnere ; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  fire,  ana  pile  it  nigh, 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  taJe ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  whiter  brings, 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no 
Nor  music  charm — though  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then,  Oh !  catch  the  transient  hour. 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower: 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  I 


THE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

Behold,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies! 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain, 

Stem  Winter !  is  thy  force  confessed ; 
Still  wider  spreads  thy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire. 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  Love  maintains  her  fire, 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 
In  G^roundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear, 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life.* 


TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  tUk  net-Wfrk 
Purse  of  her  own  toeating,] 

Trough  gold  and  silk  their  channs  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shuie^ 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  tnat  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confina ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The  heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed  T 


•  And  hMe  me  froin  the  sirht  of  life.    1«  editton. 
t  Frinted  among  Mrs.  WilUama**  IflKelUnies. 
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TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  playing  upon  the  Harpsichord  in  a  Room 
hung  with  Flower  Pieces  of  her  own  painting.* 

When  Stella  Btiikes  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitated  Spring, 
Where  Beauty  lavishes  her  powers 
On  heds  of  never-fading  flowers. 
And  pleasure  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound  ; 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour, 
The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove, 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  every  sense, 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire. 
For  ever  flutter  o*er  her  lyre, 
Deli:^hting  as  the  youth  araws  nigh, 
To  point  the  glances  of  her  eye. 
Ana  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart 

But  on  those  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young. 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song, 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  might  spring, 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise. 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade. 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid ; 
Mark,  when  the  diflTerent  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety. 
How  passion's  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 
Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame, 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  same; 
Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art. 
To  tune  the  regulated  heart 


EVENING. 

AN    ODB. 

TO  STELLA. 

Evening  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gift  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead. 
Cooling  breezes  shake  the  reed ; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream, 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam: 
Near  the  chequcr'd,  lonely  grove. 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  stray, 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phcebus  drives  his  burninjj  car, 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 
In  his  stead,  the  Clueen  of  Night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ, 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades. 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


*  Prijued  among  Mrs.  WilUams«i  Miscellanies. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Whether  Stella's  eyes  are  faand 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  glancing  round. 
If  her  face  with  pleasure  glow, 
If  she  sigh  at  otners'  wo. 
If  her  easy  air  express 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air  and  face, 
Charm'd  with  undiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  gems,  and  rich  brocade. 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence  ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same  ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  flings. 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  glance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  cmance. 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid. 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  not  circumstance  nor  dresa 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  less. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap, 
With  Avarice  painful  vi^ls  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more, 
Oh  !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys  ! 
To  purchase  Heaven  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  pold  remove  the  mortal  hour  7 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold? 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thought, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbribed,  unbougfat 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind. 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondioas  way, 
Or  learn  the  Muses'  moral  lay  ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul, 
Where  mirth  and  temperance  mix  the  boiH ; 
To  virtuous  love  resign  thy  breast. 
And  be,  by  blessing  beauty — bl^^ 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife 
I  boast  whate'er  lor  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content; 
And  scorn — oh  !  let  that  scorn  be  thine— 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 

When  lately  Stella's  form  display'd 
The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade. 
The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power 
Proclaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 
"  Fate !  snatch  away  the  bright  disgoiie. 
And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyea." 
Thus  blindly  oray'd  the  fretful  fair, 
And  Fate,  malicioue,  hmid  the  pimjer; 
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But,  brighten'd  by  the  sable  dress, 
As  virtue  lises  in  distress, 
Since  Stella  still  extends  her  reign, 
Ah !  how  shall  envy  soothe  her  pain  ? 

Th'  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies — **  That  Stella  mourn  no  more.** 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  valet. 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight 

Not  all  the  gems  on  Indians  shore, 

Not  all  Peru's  unbounded  store. 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim  ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  learned  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes, 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  lame  I  prize ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtam. 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain  ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine ; 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebrace,  might  in- 
spire 

Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre ; 

For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face. 

Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  uymph,  a  jifiiM 
and  Grace. 


VERSES 

WriUm  at  tke  request  of  a  Gentleman  to  whom  a 
Lady  had  given  a  Sprig  o/MyrtU,* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  gid  create ; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command. 
Consigned  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair, 
Oft  avours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer, 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  mvrtle  crowns  tne  happy  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  untiappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart, 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  aa  anxious  heart 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


TO   LYCE, 

AN  BLDCRLT  LADT. 

Ye  n3rmphs  whom  starry  rays  invest. 

By  flattering  poets  given, 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high. 

Which  gilds  a  lover's  lays, 
But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky 

Let  Lycc  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon. 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
Stripp'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are  leen, 

And  showers  from  either  flow. 

Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyes, 
She 's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies. 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye. 

Ana  all  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


TO 

LADY  FIREBRACE.1 

AT  BURT  ASSIZES. 

At  length  must  Suflblk's  beauties  shine  in  vain. 
So  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain  ? 

*  These  vereee  were  flrat  printed  in  the  Oentleman*e 
Mairmxine  for  1768,  p.  4S9,  but  were  written  many  years 
earner.  Elegant  at  they  are,  Dr.  Johnson  a«isured 
ne,  thej  were  oompoaed  iu  the  short  space  of  five 
minutes.  N. 

t  Thifl  lady  was  Bridi^et,  third  daughter  of  Philip  Ba- 
con,  Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  relict  of  Philip  Evers,  Esq.  of 
that  town.  She  became  Uie  serond  wife  of  Sir  Cordell 
Firebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she 
tooufht  a  fortune  of  £9^000),  July  96.  1737.  Being 
again  left  a  widow  in  1799,  she  was  a  third  time  married, 
April  7,  ITU,  to  William  Ctronbell,  Esq.  ancle  to  ths 
jpnmm  Dike  of  Argyls,  and  died  Jaly  t,  ITBS. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

MR.    ROBERT   LEVET, 

A  PRACTISBR  IN  PHTSIC. 

Condbmn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decline, 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 
See  Levet  to  the  grave  descend. 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  fnend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  letter'd  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  feinting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known, 
His  useful  care  was  ever  nigh, 

WTiere  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  disdain'd  by  pride» 
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The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtvee  walk'd  their  narrow  round, 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  led  a  void ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employM. 

The  busy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

▲N  ITINERANT  MlTSICIAN.* 

Phillips!  whose  touch  harmonious  could  re- 
move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power,  and  hapless  love. 
Rest  nere,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more. 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav*Bt  so  ofl  before ; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPHIUMf 

IN 

THOMAM   HANMER,   BARONETTUM. 

HoNORABiLis  admodum  Thomas  Hanmer, 

Baronettus, 

Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armigeri,  i  Peregrin  ft.  Hen- 

rici  I^rth 

De  Mildenhall  in  Com.  Suflfblcis  Baronetti  so- 

rore  et  hserede, 

Filius ; 

Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 

Heres  patruelis 

Antiquo  gentis  suae  et  titulo  et  patrimomo  suc- 

cessit 

Duas  uxores  sortitus  est ; 

Alteram  Isabellam,  honore  k  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  coroitissam, 
Deindd  celsissimi  principis  ducis  de  Grafton  vi- 

duam  dotariam  : 
Alteram  EHizabetham  Thomas  Foulkes  de  Bar- 
ton in  Com.  SufH  armigeri 
Filiam  et  hseredcm. 
Inter  humanitates  studia  felicit^r  enutritus, 
Onmes  liberaUum  artium  disciplines  avidd  ar- 

ripuit, 
duas  morum  suavitate  baud  levitcr  omavit 

Postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis, 
Continud  inter  populares  sues  fam^i  emincns, 
Et  oomitatfts  sui  legatus  ad  Parliomentum  mis- 
sus. 
Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  per  annos  prope  triginta 

se  accinxit : 

•  TheM  linnti  are  among  Mrs.  Williams's  Miscella* 
fliat :  they  are  nevertheless  reco^ised  as  Johnson's  in 
a  memorandum  of  his  hand-writing,  and  were  probably 
written  at  her  reqaest.  Phillips  was  a  travelling  fiddler 
vp  and  down  Wales,  and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  liis 
performance. 

t  At  Hanmer  church  in  Flintihirflk 


Cumque  apod  illos  amplisaimomm  viiwun  «• 

dines 

Solent  nihil  temeii  efiutire, 

Sed  probi  perpensa  disert^  expromere. 

Orator  gravis  et  pressus  ; 

Non  minus  integritatis  quam  eloquentic  Isode 

commendatus, 
iEqud  omnium,  utcunque  inter  se  alioqni  iam- 

dentium, 

Aures  atque  animos  attraxit. 

Annoque  demum  m.dcc.xiil.  regnante  Ann! 

Felicissmias  florentissimaeque  memons  regini, 

Ad  Prolocutoris  cathedram 

Communi  Senatus  universi  voce  designatus  eil: 

Ctuod  muBus, 

Cum  nullo  tempore  non  difficile, 

Tum  illo  cert^  negotiis 

Et  variis  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  diffidllixiBiin, 

Cum  dignitate  sustinuit. 

Honores  alios,  et  omnia  quae  sibi  in  lucrum  ee- 

derent  munera, 

Seduld  detrectavit, 

Ut  rei  totus  inserviret  publice ; 

Justi  rectique  tenax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  incorruptlt  notns. 

Ubi  omnibus,  qus  vinim  civemque  bonmn  de> 

cent,  officiis  satisfecisset, 
Paulatim  se  k  publicis  consiliis  in  otium  reci- 

piens. 

Inter  literarum  amoenitates. 

Inter  ante-actae  \its  baud  inauaves  recordatioDfli, 

Inter  amicorum  convictus  et  amplectus, 

Honorific^  consenuit ; 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibus  chanssimus  vixit, 

Desideratissimus  obiit. 

Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,  siios  condi  voluit,  et  co- 

ravit 
Guliehnus  Bunbury  Bu<»-  nepos  et  hseres. 

PARAPHRASE    OF   THE    ABOVE  EPI- 
TAPH. 

BT  DR.  JOHNSON.* 

Thou  who  survey'st  these  walls  with 


eye, 

Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmer's  ashes  lie! 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  moom'st  ha 
end. 

His  force  of  genius  bum'd  in  early  youth, 
With  thirst  of  knowledge^and  with  love  of  truth; 
His  learning,  join*d  wi5i  each  endearing  art, 
CharmM  every  ear,  and  gain'd  on  every  heart 

Thus  eariy  wise,  th'  endangered  realm  to  aid. 
His  country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 
In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  Senator  and'man. 

In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate. 
Thrice  ten  long  years  he  laboured  for  the  Stale; 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd  : 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  near  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resist iej<8  merit  fix'd  the  Senate's  choice 
Who  hail'd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  age !  how  bright  thy  glories  shone. 
When  Hanmer  fiU'd  the  chair — and  Anne  the 
throne! 


*  This  Paraphrase  is  insefttd  in  Mrs.  Williams^s  1^ 
cellanies.  The  Latin  la  the#a  mid  to  be  writiwi  br  Sk. 
Freind.  Of  the  person  wheat  meroorv  it  cekbrsMs,  i 
copious  account  ma^  be  (Ben  in  the '  AiHiMKix  to  ^ 
Supplement  to  the  Biographla  Britannica. 
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Then  when  dark  arts  obBCured  each  fierce  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perpIexM  the  maze  of  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear*d — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  pcrformM — he  sought  no  gainful 
post, 
Nor  wish'd  to  glitter  at  his  country^s  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  kept  his  steadfast  eye, 
"With  temperate  zeal  ana  wise  anxiety  ; 
Nor  e*er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  oi  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  eifls  despised,  Corruption  blushM  and  fled, 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Age  call'a,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest ; 
To  lettered  case  retired,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  niral  grandeur  and  domestic  worth : 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  tnen,  his  former  life  sur- 
vey*d, 
And  recollected  toils  endearM  the  shade. 
Till  Nature  call'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 


TO    MISS    HICKMAN.* 

PLATING  ON  THE  SPINNET. 

Bright  Stella,  form'd  for  universal  reign, 
Too  well  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain  ; 
When  in  your  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
Awed  into  love,  our  conquered  hearts  obey, 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway  : 
But  when  your  music  sootns  the  raging  pain. 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  your  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  hug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timotheus  struck  the  vocal  string, 
Ambition's  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage,  by  music's  dreadful  power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre. 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war. 
Ambitious  onTv  now  to  please  the  fair ; 
ResiffD'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OF  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  VI.  Verses  6—11. 

"  Go  to  the  ArU,  thou  Sluggard.^] 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice. 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away. 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 

•  TheM  linei,  which  have  been  communicated  bj  Dr. 
Tuiton,  wn  to  Mrs.  Tunon,  ihe  lady  to  whom  they  are 
•ddrewad  by  her  maiden  name  of  Hickman,  must  have 
been  written  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  1734,  as  that 
was  the  year  or  her  marrlaft :  at  how  much  earlier  a 
period  of  Dr.  Johnson's  lilk  tttj  may  have  been  wriuen, 
M  not  known. 

fin  Mrs.  WIlUams*s  MiseeUaniea,  but  now  printed 
mm  ikt  ofiftaMl  k  Dr.  Johaaoifs  own  baod-irrituif . 


How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  meleM  honn. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  encnain  thy  powers : 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  encIoM, 
And  sof\  solicitation  courts  repose  ? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delist. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  fli^t. 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VU. 

TRANSLATED. 

The  snow  dissolved,  no  more  it  seen. 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain. 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  nak^  grace  ; 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan,   * 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man  ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  gire  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray  j 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid. 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score, 
Will  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share. 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom. 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 
f  ^r  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
Ilippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  Fife  in  vain  ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  tliat  hold  his  friend. 
JVw.  1784. 


0^  The  fdlowing  Translations,  PARODlWy 
and  Burlesque  Verses,  moat  of  them  extemr 
porCy  are  taken  from  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  JoBir- 
SON,  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky, 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly  7 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play. 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way  : 
Is  it  business  ?  is  it  love  7 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art 
Venus,  courted  by  an  c3e, 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight ;  ^ 

His  the  letters  that  you  see, 
Wei<»hty  charge  consign'd  to  me ; 
Think  not  vet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  withotit  reward  ; 
Smihng  at  my  master's  ^ates. 
Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  rain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  agmm. 


.1^ 
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Can  a  prodentdove  decline 
BliMfiil  bondage  sach  as  mine  7 
Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 
Fortune^s  guest  without  a  home ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head. 
Slightly  sheltered,  coarsely  fed  ; 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon's  lip : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread. 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gav, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  ancl  play  ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  extend  my  wings ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire, 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  auick  and  go, 
Morfe  than  all  tnou  canst  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
I  have  chatter'a  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

Written  in  Ridicule  of  certain  Poemt  publiahed 

in  1777. 

Whcresob'cr  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Endless  labour  all  along ; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong  ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet 


Ttlty 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore. 
Times  gloomy  backward  with  juaicious  eyes  ; 

And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore, 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

to  the  dome  where  smoke,  with  curling 
play. 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round, 
Summon'd  the  singer  blithe  and  harper  gay. 
And  aided  vnne  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 
By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind  ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  chill 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh  I  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 

Where  gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell, 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the 
wound. 

Then  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour  ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  power. 

TRANSLATION 

Of  the  ttoo  first  Stanzas  of  the  Song  "  Rio  Verde, 
Rio  Verde,''  printed  tti  Bishop  Percy's  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

AN  IMPROMPTU." 
Glasst  water,  glassy  water, 
Down  whose  current,  dear  and  strong, 


Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  sLau^ter, 
Moor  and  Christian^  loll  along. 


IMITATION 

OF 
THE    8TTI.E    OF    ♦♦**. 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray, 

Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  ana  tell. 
What  IS  bliss,  and  which  the  way  7 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  "i^h'd. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear, 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd. 
Come,  my  lad,  and  dnnk  some  beer ! 


BURLESaUE 
Of  the  foUomng  Lines  of  Lopez  de  Fcfc 

AN    IMPROMPTU. 

Se  acquien  los  leones  vence 

Vence  una  mager  hermosa 
O  ei  de  flaco  aver^uenje 

O  ella  di  ser  mais  furiosa. 

If  the  man  who  turnips  crie^ 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 
Of  the  following  Lines  at  the  end  of  BarettPs 

Phraseology. 

AM  IMPROMPTU. 

VivA  !  viva  la  padrona  ! 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona. 
La  padrona  k.  un  angiolelLa 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella  ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva !  viva  la  padrona  ! 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty ! 
Always  pretty,  always  young 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty, 
Long  may  live  my  lovely" Hetty ! 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  following  Distich  on  the  Duke  of  Mod 
running  away  from  the  Comet  in  1742  or  1 

Se  al  venir  vostro  i  principi  se  n'  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di durate  on  anno. 

If  at  your  coming  princes  disappear. 

Comets !   come   every  day and  ati 

year. 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 

Of  the  following  Lines  ofM.  Bensermde  d  Mi 

Theatre  des  ris,  et  des  pleurs, 
Lit !  ou  je  nais,  et  ou  je  meurs, 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisina, 
Sont  nos  plaisirs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry. 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die  ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  diow 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  wo. 


BUSCELLANEOUS  POEMa 
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EPITAPH  FOR  MR,  HOGARTa 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  hes, 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace  ; 

Hero  closed  in  death  th'  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  following  Lines  written  vnder  a  Print  re- 
presenting  Persons  Skaling. 

Sue  un  mince  crystal  Thy ver  conduit  lean  past 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  slace  : 
Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  la  \6g  re  surface : 

Qlissez,  mortels ;  n^appuyez  pas. 

O'er  ice  the  rapid  skater  flics, 

With  sport  above,  and  death  below ; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
Thus  Ughtly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  same. 

O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound, 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 

O'er  treacherous  Pleasure's  Howery  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 
On  her  completing  her  thirty-Jifth  year. 

AN   IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five  ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive. 
Better  years  than  thirty-five ! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive, 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five  • 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  stnve. 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Most  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thfale  at  thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  an  air  in  the  CUmensa  de  Tito  ofMetastario 
beginning  **  Deh  se  piacermi  vuoU9 

Would  you  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart ; 
He,  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 
He.  who  still  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat 

TRANSLATION 
Of  a  speech  of  ^quUeio  in  the  Adriano  of  Metasta- 
siOf  begining  *'  Tu  che  in  carte  inveehiasiu'* 

Grown  eld  in  courts,  thou  sorely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rales  of  ancient  honour ; 
Who  skiU'd.to  sooth  m  foe  with  looks  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  fatal  Drecipice  before  him,        [ness, 
And  then  lament  nis  fiul  by  seeming  friendship ; 
Open  to  iU«  trae  oolv  to  tbyiel^ 


Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  envioni 

praise. 
Which  aggravate  a  fault  with  fei^n'd  excuses, 
And   drive   discountenanced   virtue   from  the 

throne ; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit ; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose, 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


FRIENDSHIP, 

AN   ODE. 

[This  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentleman*!  Maga- 
zine, for  the  year  1743.  See  Boewell's  Life  of  Jobneoa 
under  that  year.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's Miscellanies,  in  1766,  with  several  rariatioos, 
wliich  are  pointed  out  below.    J.  B.j 

Friendship!  peculiar  boon  of  heaven. 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride, 
To  men  and  angels  only  given, 


fd 


To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam. 
Alike,  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly  ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend ; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way  \ 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below,  ^. 

Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Stanza  1.    This  stanza  is  omitted  in  Mrs.  Williams^ 
Miscellanies,  and  Instead  of  it  we  have  the  followlnf, 
which  may  be  suspected  from  hitemal  evidence  not  le 
have  been  Johnson '8. 

When  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet, 

And  sister  souls  together  join. 
Thy  pleasures,  permanent  as  great, 

Are  all  transporting,  all  divine. 

Suinza  3,  line  3d.    Parent  of  rage  and  hoc  desires 

Mrs.  W. 
line  4th.    Inflames  alike  with  eqaal  Area. 
Scanxa  4,  Hue  Sd.    In  rain  for  thee  the  monarch  sifhf, 

Stanxa  6,  line  IsL    O !  shall  thy  flames  then  cease  to 
glow. 


TRANSLATION 


V.  190. 


PROM    THE   MEDEA   OF   EURIPIDES, 

[This  was  written  hj  Johnson  for  his  friend.  Dr.  Bar* 
ney,  and  was  biserted  as  the  work  of  "  A  learned  friend,** 
in  that  gentleman's  History  of  Music,  Vol.  11.  p.  MO.  ft 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Johnson  ;  but  to  pot  the  mat- 
ter beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Malone  aacertaiDea  the  fact  bj 
applying  to  Dr.  Burney  himself.    J.  B.] 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise^ 
The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joyi  of  moaic  and  of  wine^ 
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And  bid  the  feast,  and  ioag^  and  bowlf 

O'erfill  the  saturated  soul : 

But  ne'er  the  flute  or  lyre  applied 

To  cheer  despair  and  soflen  pride ; 

Nor  call  them  to  the  gloomy  cells. 

Where  Want  repines  and  Vengeance  swells ; 

Where  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 

And  Murder  meditates  his  prey, 


To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  cafs^ 

Ye  sons  of  rtelodjr  repair ; 

Ifor  deign  the  festire  dome  to  doy, 

With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah !  little  needs  the  minstrel's  poum^ 

To  speed  the  light  conTivial  boor. 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd, 

May  spare  the  lozuiies  of  sound. 


POEMATA. 


MESSIA* 

Ex  alieno  ingtnio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  Tereificator. 

ScAua.  PoeL 

ToLLiTK  concentum,  SoljrmaBaB  tollite  nymphae, 
Nil  mortale  loquor;  caelum  miht  carmims  alta 
Materies  ;  poscunt  gravius  ccclcstia  plectrum. 
Muscosi  fontes,  sylvestria  tecta  valete, 
Aonidesque  Dete,  et  mendacis  somnia  Pindi : 
Tu,  mihi  qui  flamm&  movisti  pectora  sancti 
Sidereft  Isaias,  dignos  accende  furores! 

Immature  calens  rapitur  per  sccula  vates 
Sic  orsus — Ctualis  rerura  roihi  nascitur  ordo ! 
Virgo !  virgo  parit !  felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jesseeis  surgit,  mulcentesque  sthera  flores 
Ccelestes  lambunt  animoe,  rami8(]ue  columba, 
Nuncia  sacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  insidet  alis. 
Nectarcos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  coelum 
Praebeat,  et  tacite  fcecundos  irriget  imbres. 
Hue,  fcedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adcste, 
Dia  salutares  spirant  raedicamina  rami ; 
Hic  requics  fessis  :  non  sacra  saevit  in  umbra 
Vis  Boreas  gclida,  aut  rapidi  violentia  solis. 
Irrita  vaneseent  prisca  vestigia  fraudis, 
Justitinque  menus  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attollet  reducis ;  bellis  pnetendet  olivas 
Cempositis  pax  alma  suas,  terrasque  revisens 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amictu : 
VoWantur  celeres  anni !  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expectata  diu !  naturse  claustra  refringens, 
Nascere,  magne  puer !  tibi  primes,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera  (^uicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicquid  frondescit  Eois. 
Altius,  en !  Lebanon  gaudcntia  culmina  tollit 
En !    summo  exultant  nutantes  vertice  sylvao. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 
Bt  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fragrantia  ccelum. 
Deserti  \mtk  moUescunt  aspera  voce, 
Auditor  Deos !  ecce  Deus !  reboantia  circum, 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus!    ecce   Deus!    deflectitur 

asther, 
Demissumque  Dcum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  dominum  inclinata  salutet 
Surgite  convaUes,  tumidi  subsidite  montes ! 
Stemite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctos  ; 
£ln !  quem  turba  diu  cecinenint  enthea,  vates, 
En  I  salvator  adest;  vultus  agnoscite  caeci 


*  Tbif  uraiwtetlon  has  been  aeTtreij  criticised  bj  Dr* 
Warton,  in  liia  editioo  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  8ro.  1797. 
It  ceruinly  cootaioe  some  exprassiooa  that  are  not  classi- 
caL  Lee  ft  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  waa  a  college 
•xerdae,  perfhrmed  with  great  rapiolty,  and  was  at  fint 
praiied  beyood  all  atnplcion  of  defect.— C. 


Divinos,  surdos  sacra  vox  pemmlceat  anniL 
lUe  cutim  spissam  tisus  hebetare  Tetahit, 
Reclusisque  oculis  infundet  amabile  lumen ; 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  solveL 
Ille  vias  vocis  pandet,  flexusque  liqoentis 
Harmonis  purgata  novos  mirabitur  anris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nerris: 
Consuetus  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  capreas  ;  nunc  cursu  provocat  eoroa 
Non    planctus,    non    moosta   sonant  sospini; 

pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  oceUoa 
Vincla  coercebmtlactantem  adamantine  mortOB 
iEtemoque  Ord  dominator  vulncre  langnens 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  bonores. 
Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  acatebrae,  qua  lata  tiiesciint 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purisaimos  aer. 
Pastor  a^t  pecudea,  teneioa  modo  suscipit  a^nai 
Et  ^remio  fotia  selectas  porrigit  herbas, 
Amissaa  modo  quaerit  oves,  revocatquevagantes; 
Fid  us  adest  custos,  seu  nox  forat  honida  nizobii^ 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Postera  sic  pastor  divinus  secla  beabit, 
Et  cures  fdiz  patrias  testabitur  orbta. 
Non  ultra  infestis  concurrent  agmina  signis, 
Hostiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torvis ; 
Non  litui  accendent  bellum,  non  campos  ahenii 
Triste  coniscabit  radiis ;  dabit  hasta  recosa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcem  rigidue  curvabitor  eoaf. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  sargent,  finemqae  cadaei 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  cospta  pareoliii 
Q,ui  duxit  sulcos,  illi  teret  area  measem^ 
Et  serae  texent  vites  umbracula  prolL 
Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculto  ooloni 
Suave  rubere  rosis,  sitientesque  inter  arenu 
Garrula  mirantur  salientis  murmura  mi. 
Per  saxa^  ignivomi  nuper  8i>elsBa  draconis. 
Cannirtaret,  juncique  tremit  yariabilts  ombrk 
Horniit  implexo  qua  vallia  eente,  figure 
SuriE^t  amans  abies  teretia,  baxi^ne  seqoaoei 
Artificis  frondent  deztne ;  palnusqne  nibeta 
Aspera,  odoratae  cednnt  mala  gramina  myito 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lasciyiet  agna, 
Cumque  leone  petet  tutus  presepe  jareocaa 
Florea  mansuetae  petnlantes  vincnla  tifii 
Per  ludum  pueii  injicient,  et  fessa  col^ri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  lingus. 
Serpentes  teneris  nil  jam  lethale  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infans,motu8que  trisolcs 
Ridebit  linguas  innocao|L  squamaaqoe  viientss 
Aureaque  aidmirans  mtinuitis  fulgora  criftc 
Indue  resinam,  turrittt  flmitia  bonores 
Tdlle  Sslema  sacros,  qpam  ciicam  gloria  peooii 
ExpUcat,  inanctam  lamte  luce  tiani  • 
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Eji  !  fominsa  tibi  ipatiosa  per  atria,  proles 
Ordinibiis  surgit  densis,  vitamque  requirit 
Impatiens,  leiUequc  fluentct  incre|)at  annof» 
Ecce  pcregrinis  fervent  tua  limiiia  turbis  ; 
Barbarus  en  !  clarum  divino  liiniine  templum 
Ingrcditur,  cultuaue  tun  niansuescerc  gaudet 
Cinnameos  cumulos,  Nabathsi  muncra  veris, 
Ecce  cremant  genibus  tritae  regalibus  ane  ! 
Solia  Ophyrceis  crudum  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Maturant  radii ;  tibi  balsama  sudat  Idume. 
Athens  en  portas  sacrofulgore  micantci 
Ccelicolas  pandunt,  torrentis  aurea  lucis 
Flumina  prorumpunt ;  non  posthac  solo  rubescet 
India  nascenti,  piacidaeve  argentea  noctis 
Luna  vices  revehet ;  radios  pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archetypos  ;  coelestis  gauaia  lucis 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  que  circumfusa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullis  cessura  tenebris. 
Littora  deficiens  arentia  deseret  equor ; 
Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saza  cadent,  solidique  liquescent  robora  montis: 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elementa  videbis, 
Ltetaque  Mcssia  semper  dominabere  rege, 
PolUcitis  firmata  Dei,  stabilita  ruinis. 


[Jan.  20,  21,  1773.] 

ViTJE  qui  varias  vices 
Renim  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Laeto  cedere  lumini 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  fi^elidas  jubet, 

Acn  sanguine  turgidos, 
Obductosque  oculos  nubibus  bumidis 

Sanari  voluit  meos ; 
£t  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  nribi. 
Q.ut.  te  laude,  Deus,  qua  prece  proMquar? 

Sacri  discipulis  libn 
Te  semper  studiis  utilibus  colam : 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tuis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  munenbut,  d«iit 


[Dec.  25,  1779.] 

Nunc  dies  Christo  memoranda  nato 
Fulsit,  in  pectus  mibi  fonte  purum 
Gmudiom  sacro  iluat,  et  bemgni 

Gkatia  Ccsli ! 

Christe,  da  tutam  trepido  quietem, 
Christe,  spem  prssta  stabilem  timenti ; 
Da  fidera  certalm,  precibusque  fidis 

Annue,  Christe. 


[In  Lecto,  die  Passionis,  Apr.  13,  1781.] 

SVMMB   Deus,  qui  semper  amas  quodcunque 
crelisti ; 

Jadice  quo,  scelenim  est  pcenituisae  salus ; 
Da  reteres  noxas  animo  sic  ilere  novato. 

Per  Christum  at  veniam  sit  reperire  mihL 


[In  Lecto,  Dec,  25, 1782.] 

Spk  non  inani  confugis, 
Paoeator,  ad  latot  menm ; 
(^nod  poecis,  hand  unqnam  tibi 
Nefihitttr  aobtiuni. 

SV 


[Nocti,  inter  16  et  17  Junii,  1783.«] 


Summe  Pater,  quodcunque  tuumf  de  corpora 

Kument  [velit: 

Hoc   statuat,  ||    precibus  §   Christus    ad< 

Ini?enio  parcas,  nee  sit  milii  culpa  rog&s8e,f 

Slua  solum  potcro  parte,  placere'*^'*'  tibi. 


[Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  lucem.  1784.] 

SuMMc  dator  vit»,  nature  eteme  magister, 
Causarum  series  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Respice  quem  subijet  senium,  morbique  senilai^ 
CXuem  terret  vite  mcta  propinqua  sun. 

Respice  inutiliter  lapsi  quem  pcenitet  svi ; 
Kecte  ut  pceniteat,  respice,  magne  parens. 


Pater  benigne,  summa  semper  lenitas, 
Crimine  gravatam  plurimo  mentem  leva: 
Concede  veram  pcsnitentiam,  precor. 
Concede  agcndam  legibua  vitaro  tuis. 
Sacri  vagantes  lu minis  grcssus  face 
Rege  et  tuere,  que  nocent  pellens  prooul ; 
Veniam  petenti,  summe  da  veniam,  pater ; 
Venieque  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia : 
Sccleris  ut  expcrs,  omni  ct  vacuus  metu, 
Te,  mente  pur&,  mente  tranqnillk  colam  : 
Mihi  dona  morte  hec  impctret  Christus  suA. 


[Jan.  IS,  1784.] 

Summe  Pater,  puro  coUustra  luminepectuii 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tenebrusa  mihi. 
In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  seraina  larga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  messis  ut  ampla  bonu 
Noctes  atque  dies  animo  spes  leta  recurset, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  Hagret  amore  fides. 
Ccrta  vetat  dubitare  fides,  spes  lata  timers. 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctus  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  permissa.  Pater,  mihi  premia  fra»> 

Et  colere,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuaa.       [txt^ 
Hec  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  pi4sti| 

Sanguine,  precanti  proraereare  tuo ! 


[Feb.  27,  1784.] 

Mens  mea,  quid  quereris?  vcniet  tibi  mollior 
bora. 

In  summo  ut  videas  numine  leta  patrem ; 
Divinam  insontes  iram  placavit  lesus  ; 

Nunc  est  pro  poena  pcenituisse  reis. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Gtui  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  referrt, 
Abstergat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  camia 
Captaiis,  nee  fastu  tumidus,  semperque  future 
Instet,  et  evellens  terroria  spicula  corde, 
Suspiciat  tandem  clementem  in  numine  patrem. 
Uuic  quoque,  nee  genti  nee  sects  noziua  uil], 

•  The  night  abore  rererred  to  hj  Dr.  Johnson,  was  that 
in  which  a  paralytic  Mroke  had  deprired  him  of  his  Toka , 
and,  in  the  anxiety  he  felt  lest  it  should  likewise  have  Im* 
paiml  his  undenuiiding,  he  composed  the  above  lines, 
and  said,  concerning  them,  that  he  IpMW  at  the  time  thai 
they  were  oM  good,  but  then  that  he  deemed  his  diseern* 
Ing  this  to  be  suAcieoi  fur  the  quieting  the  anzlecy  btTon 
mentioned,  as  it  showed  him  that  his  power  of  Joagtaff 
was  not  dimintehed. 
t At' turn.    lAI.  leges.  | At.  atataam 

i  JLl  Totla.  f  Al.  precari.     «•  AL  Uiart* 
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Sit  sacer  orbii  amor,  miserii  qui  semper  idimci 
Gestiat,  et,  nullo  pietatis  limite  clausus, 
Cunctonim  ig^ioscat  vitiia,  pietate  fruatur. 
Ardcat  huic  toto  sacer  i^nis  pectore,  possit 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendere  vero. 

Cura  placerc  Deo  sit  prima  sit  ultima,  sancte 
Irruptum  vits  cupiat  servare  tenorem ; 
Et  sibi,  delirans  quanquam  et  peccator  in  horas 
Displiccat,  servet  t4itum  sub  pectore  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  cli^t  illas. 
Nee  dubitet  quern  dicat  ncruro,  sed,  totus  in  uno, 
Se  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortal ia  temnens. 

Sed   timeat  semper,  caveatque  ante  omnia, 
turbae 
Ne  stolidflB  similifl,  leges  sibi  se^re^et  audax 
Cluas  servare  vol  it,  leges  quas  lentus  omittat. 
Plenum  opus  effugiens,  aptans  juga  mollia  collo, 
Spontc  sua  dcmens  ;  nihilum  decedere  summae 
Vult  Deus,  at  qui  cuncta  dedit  tibi,  cuncta  re- 

poscit. 
Deniquc  perpctuo  contendit  in  ardua  nisu, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mente  serena 
Permit,  et  imperiis  sentit  se  dulcibus  actum. 
Paulatim  mores,  animum,  vitamque  refingit 
Effigicmque  Dei,  quantum  senrare  licebit, 
Induit,  et,  terris  major,  ccBlestia  spirat 


^TKRNK  rerum  conditor, 
Salutis  eetemae  dator ; 
Felicitatis  sedibus 
Clui  nee  scelestos  ezigis, 
Cluoscumquc  scelerum  pcenitet; 
Da,  Christe,  pcenitcntiam, 
Veniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi ; 
^grum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  prssens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatam  crimine 
Mentem  benignus  alleva. 


Luck  collustret  mihi  pectus  alma, 
Pellat  et  tristes  animi  tenebras. 
Nee  sinat  semper  tremere  ac  dolere. 

Gratia  Christi  : 

Me  Pater  tandem  reduccm  benigno 
Summus  amplcxu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctus  socium  beatum 

Spiritus  addat 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

Skrtiat  ut  menti  corpus  jejunia  senra, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sume  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM.*     1738.  . 

Urbane,  nullis  fesse  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis, 
Cui  frontc  sertum  in  enidita 
Perpetuo  viret,  et  virebit ; 
Cluid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Gtuid  et  minetur,  sollicitus  parum, 
Vacare  solis  perge  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  studiisque  felix. 
Lingue  procacis  plumbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  supeibo  trange  silentio ; 
Victriz  p«r  obstantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animoea  tendet 

•  8e«  0«nt.  Mar.  Vol.  Vm.  p.  IM ;  and  see 
tniroduction  u>  Vol.  LIV. 
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Intende  nenros  fbrtiSy  inmibai 
Ritunu  olim  niaibas  aemoli ; 
Intende  jam  nerros,  hab^Ms 
Participes  opera  Camosnaa. 
Non  ulla  Musis  painna  gratior, 
Cluam  qo»  sereris  ludicra  jungasc 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  mentem. 
Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoiidc^ 
Rosae  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  refiilget 
jGthereis  variata  fucia. 


IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  UTCH- 
FELDI^  DIFFLUENTEM. 

Err  AT  adhuc  vitreus  per  prata  virentia  rina, 

duo  toties  lavi  membra  tenella  paer; 
Hie  delusa  rudi  fnistrabar  brachia  mota, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  natare  pater. 
Fecenint  rami  latebraa.  tenebriaque  diomis 

Pendula  secretas  abdidit  arbor  aquaa 
Nunc  veteres  duns  f>en6re  secaribus  umbrc, 

Longinquisque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patent 
Lympha  tamen  cursua  agit  indeieasa  perennii, 

Tectaque  qua  iluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  flnit 
Gtuid  ferat  extemi  velox,  quid  deterat  etas, 

Tu  quoque  secunis  rea  age,  Niae,  tuaa. 


nVOei  ZTKATOIf.* 


[Poit  Leaneon  AngUeanum 


et 


I 


Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  iuctamine  tandem 
Scali^er  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertesus  opells. 
Vile  mdignatus  studium,  nugasque  molestas 
Ingemit  exosus,  scribendaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  pcenam  pro  poaiiia  omnibus  unam. 

Ille  quidem  recte,  sublimia,  doctua  et  acer, 
Gtuem  decuitn^ra  sequi,  majoribns  aptom, 
Gtui  vetenkii'iMiao  facta  diKum,  modo  cansna 

vatufli,. 
Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtua,  aapientia  quicqnid 
Dixerat,  imperiique  vices,  coelique  meatus, 
Ingentemque  ammo  seclonim  volv«et  orbem. 

Fallimur  oiemplia ;  temere  aibi  turba  scbo- 
larum 
Ima  tuas  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iraa. 
Gtuisque  suum  n6nt  modulum ;  tibi,  prinw  vi- 

rorum, 
Ut  studiis  sperem,  aut  auaim  par  ease  qoerrlis, 
Non  mihi  sorte  datum ;  lenti  aeu  aaoguiiiis  oboot 
Frigora,  seu  nimium  lon^  jacuiaae  vetemo, 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dedent  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  vocumque  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatum  apatiia  aapientia  dia 
Excipit  ethereia,  ars  omnia  plaudit  amioo, 
Linguarumque  omni  terr4  diacordia  concocs 
Multiplici  reducem  circumaonat  ore  magistnna. 

Me,  pensi  immunia  cum  jam  mihi  reddor  in- 
ertis 
Desidis  sora  dura  manet,  ffTaviorc|ae  labora 
Tristif  et  atra  (juiea,  et  taidsB  tedia  vits. 
Naacuntur  curis  ciuib,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacue  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamoaa  juvant  nocturne  gaudia  menss. 
Nunc  loca  sola  placent ;  fniatra  te,  Soinne,  ie> 

combena 
Alme  voco,  impatiena  nocbs  metuensque  difi 

•  See  the  life  of  Dr.  JtrhiMOii. 
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Omnia  percurro  trepidui,  circum  omnia  lostro, 
Si  qua  usquam  pateat  meliorii  semita  vitoe, 
Nee  quid   agam  invenio;    meditatus  grandia, 

oogo: 
Notior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  incultumque  fateri 
Pcctut,  et  ingenium  vano  se  robore  jactana. 
Ingenium,  nisi  materiem  doctrina  romistrat, 
Cesaat  inope  renim,  ut  torpet,  si  marmoris  absit 
Copia,  Phidiaci  fcBcunda  potentia  cqbU. 
Cluicquid    agam,  quocunque    ferar,  conatibus 

obatat 
Res  anguflta  domi,  et  macne  penuria  mentis. 
Non  rationis  opes   animus,  nunc   parta.re- 

censens 
Censpicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  in  illis, 
^ec  sibi  de  gasa  pnesens  quod  postulat  usus 
Suramns  adesae  jubet  celsa  dominator  ab  arce ; 
Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  computat  evi, 
Pneteritis  fruitur,  letos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  judex,  acts  bene  munera  vits  ; 
Sed  sua  re^na  videns,  loca  nocte  silentia  late 
Horret,  ubi  vane  species,  umbneque  fugaces, 
Et  rerum  volitant  rare  per  inane  ngurae. 
Gtuid  faciam?    teneorisne   pigram   damnare 

aenectam 
Restat?  an  accingar  studiis  gravioribus  audax  7 
Aut,  hoc  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nova  lezica 

poscam? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

MKDICUM  DOCTHSIMUM, 

Cum  fiUum  peregre  agentem  daiderio  nimia  triati 

pmequeretur, 

Fatbrh  ergo,  quod  populus  solet 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Prodesse  vite,  literasque. 
In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebus. 

Tu,  qneis  laborat  sors  hominfMOi  mala. 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nee  pateris  pint: 
Te  milie  succorem  potentem 
Destitmt  medicina  mentis. 

Per  ceca  noctis  tedia  turbide, 
Pigre  per  boras  lucis  inutiles, 
Torpesque,  languescisque,  curis 
Solicitus  nimis  heu !  patemis. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  satis  est  datum, 
Eznrge  fortis,  hune  animis  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Laurenti,  vetustas, 
Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  summo  quicquid  babes  Patri, 
Permitte  fidens ;  et  mulicbribus, 
Amice  majorem,  querelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde  mcntem. 


IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  1771. 

Tkrtii  verso  quater  orbe  lustri, 
Cluid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompe? 
duam  deeet  eanos  male  litteratos 

Sera  voluptas ! 

Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canons  7 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  7 
Tene  per  pictas  oculo  elegante 

Currere  formi^7 


Inter  equales,  sine  felle  liber, 
Oedices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectius  vives.     Sua  quisque  carpat 

Gaudia  gratus. 

Lusibus  ^audet  pucr  otiosis, 
Luxus  oblectat  juvenem  theatri, 
At  seal  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  restat. 

INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER. 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  re^o,  sed  relig^one  priorum 

Clara,  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuisse  feroces 

Dicitur,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  cerula  cursu. 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  daret  iste  novi. 
Illic  Leniadea  humili  regnabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatis  avis. 
Una  duas  cepit  casa  cum  genitore  puellas, 

Quas  Amor  undarum  crederet  esse  deas. 
Nee  tamen  inculti  geUdis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Aceola  Danubii  qualia  soevus  habeL 
MoUia  non  desunt  vacue  solatia  vits, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  aies,  legis  qua  docta  supeme  ^ 

Spes  hominum  et  euras  gens  procul  esse  jubet 
Ut  precibus  justas  avertat  nummis  iras 

Et  summi  acccndat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  saeri  munera  cultus 

Cessarunt,  pietas  hie  quoque  eura  fuit 
Nil  opus  est  eris  sacra  de  turre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipaa  suas  nunciat  bora  vices, 
diiid,  quod  sacrifici  versavit  fcemina  libros? 

Sint  pro  Icgitimis  pura  labella  sacris. 
Gtuo  vagor  ulterius  7  quod  ubique  requiritur  hio 
est. 

Hie  seeura  quies,  hie  et  honestus  amor. 


SKI  A. 

PoNTi  profundis  clausa  recessibus, 
Strepens  proeellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
Gtuam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  sinum  nebulosa  pandis ! 

His  eura,  credo,  sedibus  exulat ; 
His  blanda  eerte  pax  habitat  locis  ; 
Non  ira,  non  mcDror  quietis 
Insidias  meditatur  horis. 

At  non  eavat&  nipe  lateseere, 
Menti  nee  sgrs  montibus  aviis 
Prodeat  vaffari,  nee  fremcntes 
In  specula  numcrarc  fluctus. 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit ; 
Datur  nee  xquum  cuique  animum  sibi 
Parare  posse,  utcunque  iaetet 
Grandiloquus  nimis  alta  Zenc 

Elxxstuantis  pectoris  impetum 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis,  arbiter ; 
Mentisque,  te  toUente,  floctus  ; 
Te,  resident,  moderante  fluctoi. 

ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA, 

Permbo  terras  ubi  nuda  rupes 
Saxcas  miscet  nebolis  nunaa, 
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Tonra  ubi  rident  iteriles  coloni 

RuntlaborM.   « 

m 

Pemgor  gfentM  hoininum  ferorum, 
Vita  ubi  nuUo  decorata  cultu 
Squallet  informis,  tigurique  fumis 

FtedalatflMit 

Inter  erroria  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignotiB  strepitua  lo<}ucIs, 
duot  modis,  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro, 

Thralia  dulcis  7 

8  en  Yiri  curaa,  pia  nnpta  mulcct, 
Sen  fovet  mater  aobolem  benifrna, 
SiTe  cum  libris  novitate  pascit 

Sedula  mentem 

Sit  memor  noatri,  fideique  solvat 
Fida  mercedem,  meritoquc  blandum 
Thralie  diacant  reaonare  nomen 

Littora  Skis. 


SPES. 


^prU  16,  1783. 


HoRA  aic  peragit  citata  cursum ; 
8ic  diem  sequitur  dies  fugacem ! 
Bpea  novaa  nova  lux  parit,  secunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulia  homullis  ; 
Spaa  ludit  stolidas,  metuquc  caeco 
Lux  angit,  miseros  ludena  homulloa. 


VERSUS,''* 

COLLARI  CAPRiB  DOMINI  BANKS  IN8CRIBBNDI. 

Perpetui,  ambit&  bis  terri  prasmia  lactis 
Haoc  habet,  altrici  capra  secunda  Jovis. 


AD  P(EMINAM  QUANDAM  GENEROSAM  QUJE  Ll- 
BKRTATIS  CAUSJE  IN  8ERM0NE  PATROCINATA 
PUERAT. 

LiBKR  ut  esse  velim  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HoRA  perit  furtim  letis,  mens  temporis  egra 
Pigntiam  incusat,  nee  minus  bora  perit. 


C10A8  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aqua- 


rum. 


Dimidium  tanti  ponderis  intret  onus. 


GI0OT  Tox  missa  pedes  abit  hone  parte  secunda  ? 
Undecies  centum  denos  quater  acide  duosque. 


ZU  BIPXION.* 

Kal  ptoVf  cTircv,  Brav  />ft//«;(  ^vdroto  PlXtmrtj 
ZoS  wort  Ypa\p6iitvov  B/pxiov  iWov  tx^^i' 

*  The  Her.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  author  of  tha  Ristorj 
Bojal  Societj,  and  other  works  of  note. 


Eh 


rl  1%  'BAIZZHZ   wtfi 


T^  KdWovf  Swdfiet  rl  rfXof  ;  Ze^  wdwrm 

*K«  A.*f  ivrlv  'Ovaf,  Su6f  vor^  tyf^^n  '< 


A.XXi  r66^  ds  ^vrrrovs  Ktrrpis  irtftipn  *0m^ 
Ztdi  ftot>vo(  tpXcydtvrt  trdXetf  sxinprt  Ktpmw^ 
'Onnaci  Xaftirpd  Atdi  ILvrpig  iirret  ^i^- 


IX  ELIZiE  ENIGMA- 

^nis  formas  modus  imperio  7     Yenoa  airogil 
audax 

bmnia,  nee  cune  sunt  sua  sceptra  JovL 
Ab  Jofe  Mseonides  descendere  somnia  oanat; 

Hsc  veniunt  Cypriae  somnia  miaaa  Dea, 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  eeatet ; 

Nunc  armant  Veneris  lumina  tela  JoTia. 


t  O  QUI  benignus  crimina  i^oscia,  Pater, 
Facilisque  semper  confitenti  ades  reo, 
Aunem  faventem  precibus  O  pnebe  mds ; 
Scelerum  caten&  me  lajborantem  grav6 
Sterna  tandem  liberet  clemenlia, 
Ut  summa  laus  sit,  sununa  Christo  gloria. 


Per  vitae  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  Tagantem 
Numine  praesenti  me  tueare.  Pater ! 

Me  ducat  lux  sancta,  Deus,  lux  saneta  seqaatar; 
Usque  regat  gressus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tua  jussa  libena,  accinctus  ad  omM 
Mandatum,  vivam,  sic  moriarque  tibL 


Me,  Pater  omnipotens,  de  puro  respice  colo, 
Gtuera  mcestum  et  timidum  crimina  dira  en* 
vant ; 

Da  veniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  tereoa, 
Ut  tibi  quae  placeant,  onmia  promptus  ^gun. 

Solvi,  quo  Chnatus  cunctis  delicta  redemit, 
Et  pro  me  pretium,  tu  patiare,  Patrr. 


[Dec.  5.  1784. J] 

SuMME  Deus,  cui  caeca  patent  penetralia  coidis ; 

Ctuem  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit; 
Gtuem  nil  vafritics  poccantum  subdola  cdaS ; 

Omni  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  r^v; 
Mcntibus  afllatu  terrcnas  ejice  sordes 

Divine,  sanctus  regnet  ut  intus  amor : 
Eloquiumquc  potens  Unguis  torpentibus  •Sa, 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
Sanguine  quo  jzentes,  quo  secula  cuncta  piafit, 

Haec  nobis  Christus  promeniisse  vclit! 


PSALMUS    CXVII. 

Anni  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  coclicolum  perpetuo  colunt 


•  The  iHdy  on  whom  those  Ter?e-»,  and  the  Latin  enet 
that  immeiliatelr  follow,  were  written,  is  the  cplebrtted 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  who  translbted  the  work:»  of  Eptc- 
teiua  from  the  Greek. 

t  Thia  and  the  three  following  articlce  are  mecrkal 
versions  of  collects  Jn  the  Liturgy ;  the  first,  of  thsi, 
be^nnine,  "  O  God,  whose  nature  and  property  ;'*  iht 
ad  and  3d,  of  the  collects  for  the  17th  arwi  2ln  Sandan 
after  Trinity  •  and  the  4ih,  ef  the  let  collect  in  thecai- 
munion  service. 

t  The  day  on  which  he  receded  the  sacraioent  fbrito 
last  time ;  and  aigbl  dajra  befbra  hia  de< 
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Ctuorii  san^ine  crets 
Gentes  undique  carmine. 
Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortales  miseros  servat,  alit,  foveU 
Omhea  undi^iie  gentes, 
Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


♦  Seu  te  K5va,  levitas  sive  improba  fecit, 

Musca,  meap  comitem,  participemque  dapis. 
Pone  metum,  rostrum  fidens  immitte  culullo, 

Nam  licet,  ct  toto  prolne  l.Tta  mero. 
Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  velox  indulserit  annus,. 

Carpe  diem,  fugit  heu,  non  revocanda  dies ! 
Cluae  nos  blanda comes,  quae  nos  perducateodem, 

Volvitur  hora  mibi,  voivitur  bora  tibi ! 
Una  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  aestas, 

Ebeu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 
Olim  pireteritae  numeranti  tcmpbra  vitae, 

Sezaginta  annis  non  minor  unus  eriL 


f  Habeo,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 
Habuiqae,  ouod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  perdidi. 


tEWALTONI  PISCATORE  PERFECTO 

EXCERPTUM. 

Nunc,  per  mmina  fusi, 
Dens&  tronae  salicti, 
Dum  defenditur  imber, 
MoUes  ducimus  boras. 
Hie,  durp  debita  morti 
Paulum  vita  moratur, 
Nunc  rcscire  priora, 
Nunc  instarc  futuris, 
Nunc  summi  precc  sanct& 
Patris  numcn  adire  est 
Gtuicquid  quxritur  ultra, 
Cseco  ducit  amore, 
Vel  spe  ludit  inani, 
Luctus  mox  pariturum. 

«  The  aboTe  is  a  Tersion  of  the  son^,  "  Buiy,  civioua, 
thirsty  fly." 

t  These  lines  are  a  version  of  three  sentences  that  are 
■aid  in  the  manuscript  to  be  "On  the  monument  of  John 
of  Doncaster:"  and  which  are  as  follow  : 
What  I  gare  that  I  have  ; 
What  I  spent  that  1  had ; 
What  I  left  that  I  lost. 
I  These  lines  are  a  translation  of  part  of  a  Song  in  the 
Complete  Angler  of  Isaac  Walton,  written  by  John  Chalk- 
hill,  a  friend  of  Spenser,  and  a  good  poet  in  his  time. 
They  are  but  part  of  the  last  sunza,  which,  that  the  reader 
may  have  it  entire,  is  here  given  at  length 
If  the  sun's  excestiive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Where  m  a  dilce. 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  or  dace. 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging. 

We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow,  >- 

That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Blaking  earth  our  pillow. 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray. 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 
Othierjoys 
Are  but  toys, 

^od  to  bt  lanMOisiL 


Httiii^uis  iter  tendis,  yitreas  qua  lucidus  undaf 
SpflhiiiCK  lat<  Thamesis  pmtendit  opaca; ; . 
Mftnnoreft  trepidant  qua  lentie  in  ibmice  guttar, 
Crystallisque  latex  fractus  scintillat  acutis ; 
Oemmaque,  luxurbp  nondum  famulata  nitenti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitur  tectum  sine  fraude  me- 

tallum; 
Ingredere  O  !  rerum  puri  cole  mente  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metnens  scrutare  cavernas. 
Ingredere  I  Egeriae  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an- 

truin ! 
Hie,  in  se  totum^  longe  per  opaca  futuri 
Temporis,  Henncum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Yindamius  traxit  suspiria,  in  ipsft 
Morte  memor  patris ;  bic,  Marmontt  pectore 

prima 
Coelestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flammae. 
Temnere  opes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tueri 
Fortis,  ades  ;  tibi  sponte  patet  venerabile  limen. 


GR-fiCORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICiE. 
Pag.  2.  Brodni  edit  Bas.  Ann.  1549. 

NoN  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Messana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  est  patria  clara  virilto. 
Arte  valent  isti,  mihi  robo  revivere  solo  est, 

Convenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 


Br.  8. 
GtuANDOQUiDEM  passim  nulla  ratione  feruntur, 
Cuncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cimcta  nihil. 


Br.  6. 
Pectore  qui  duro,  crudos  de  vite  racemos 

Yenturi  exsecuit,  vascula  prima  men, 
Labraque  constrictus,  semesos,  jamque  terendot 

Sub  pedibus,  populo  pmtereunte^  jacit. 
Supplicium  huic,  quoniam  crescentia  gaudi  Isestt, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 
H»  poterant  uvae  lacto  convivia  cantu 

Miilcere,  aut  pectus  triste  levaro  mails. 


Br.  8. 
Pert  humeris  claudum  validis  per  compita  caecus, 
Hie  oculos  sodo  eommodat,  ille  peoes. 


Br.  10. 
Gtni,  mutare  vias  ausus  terr«que  marisque, 

Trajecit  montes  nauta,  fretumque  pedes^ 
Xerxi,  tercentum  Spartae  Mars  obstitit  acna 

Militibus ;  terris  sit  pelagoque  pudor ! 


Br.  11. 

Sit  tibi.  Calliope,  Pamassum,  cura,  tenenti, 
Aiter  ut  adsit  Homerus,  adest   etenim   alter 
Achilles. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Musas  Venus  haec ;  Veneri  parete  puelUe, 

In  vos  ne  missus  spicala  tendat  amor. 
Hac  Mustt  ad  Venerem ;  sic  Marti,  diva,  mineriii 

Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilis  iste  puer. 

•  The  abote  lines  are  a  version  of  Pope*s  verie*  on  his 
own  grotto,  which  begin,  "  Thou  who  thalt  Msp 
Thames*  transluceot  ware.** 


If 
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Br.  19. 

pRQiPBRA  son  nec  te  strepitoso  turbine  tdkt, 
Nee  mentiinjiciat  lk>rdida  cura  jugum ; 

Nam  Tita  incertas  incerta  impelHtur  auris, 
Qmneoque  in  partes  tracta,  retracta  fluit ; 

Fimm  manet  virtus ;  virtuti  innitere,  tutus 
Per  fluctus  vitae  sic  tibi  cursus  erit. 


;  Br.  24. 
HoRA  bonis  quasi  nunc  instet  suprenia  fruaris, 

Plura  ut  victurus  secula,  parce  bonis ; 
Divitiis,  utrin<)ue  cavcns,  (|ui  tempore  parcit, 

Tempore  divitiis  utitur,  ille  sapit. 


NuNQUAM  jugera  messibus  onusta,  aut 
duos  Gyges  cumulos  habebat  auri ; 
Cluod  vitne  satis  est,  peto,  Macrine, 
Mi,  nequid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatum. 


Br.  34. 


Br.  24. 
NoN  opto  aut  procibus  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  contenta  mihi  vita  dolore  carcns. 


Br.  24. 
Rbcta  ad  pauperiero  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  est 
Multa  alere,  et  roultas  eedificare  domos. 


Br.  24. 
Tu  neque  dulce  putes  alienee  accumbere  mensae, 

Nec  probrosa  avidse  erata  sit  offa  gulas  ; 
Nec  ficto  fletu,  fictis  eohrare  cachinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  OoUiM:ryman8que  tuo. 
Letior  baud  tecum,'tecum  neque  tristior  un- 

Suam, 
liliae  ridens,  atque  dolens  Miliae. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  non  mortale  est  mortalibus  ;  omne  quod  est 
hie 
Prsetereunt,  aut  hos  prasterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  26. 
Dkmociiitk,  invisas  homines  majore  eachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ridendum  secula  nostra  dabunt 
Heraclite,  fluat  lacrymarum  crebrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  misereris  habet 
Interea  dubito :  teeum  me  causa  nec  ulla 

Rid  ere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimarc  jiibct 


Br.  26. 
Eliok  iter  vitae  ut  possis  :   rixisque  dolisque 

Perstrepit  omne  forum;  cura  molesta  domi 
est. 
Rura  labor  lassat ;  mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Verte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 
Paupertas  misera  est ;  multae  cum  conjuge  lites 

Tecta  inennt ;  ccelebs  omnia  solus  ages,    [est 
Proles  aucta  gravat,  rapta  orbat,  caeca  juvents 

Virtus,  canities  cauta  vigore  caret  [oras 

Ergo  optent  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luminis 

Venissc,  aut  visit  luce  repente  mori. 


Elioe  iter  vits  ut  nuviA,  pnidentia 

Permeat  omne  forum  ;  vita  quieta  domi  cH 
Rus  ornat  nature  ;  levat  maris  aapera  lucraa, 

Verte  solum,  donet  plena  cnimena  deees; 
Paupcries  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaudia  ■nka 

Tocta  ineunt,  ccelebs  imp^ere  minus; 
Mulcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  pt»> 
fundus ; 

Prxcellit  juvenis  vi,  pietate  senex. 
Nemo  optet  nunquam  venisae  in  luminis  oral, 

Aut  periisse,  scatet  vita  benigna  boois. 


Br.  27. 
Vita  omnis  scena  est  luduMue,  aut  lodersdifct 
Seria  seponens,  aut  ntala  aura  pati. 


Br.  27. 
Gtu jE  sine  morte  fuga  est  vits,  quam  tniba  oii- 
lorum 
Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  facit  7 
Dulcia  dat  nature  quidem,  mare,  sidera,  tensi, 

Lunaque  quas  et  sol  itque  reditque  vias. 
Terror  inest  aliis,  moerorque,  et  stquid  habebii 
Forte  boni,  uttrices  ezperiere  vices. 


Br.  87. 
Tekram  adis  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abibo, 
Gtuid  labor  efficiet  ?  non  nisi  nudus  ero. 


Br.  27. 
Natus  eram  lacrymans,  lacrymans  e  luce  re> 
cedo: 
Sunt  quibus  a  lacrymia  vix  vacat  uUa  dies. 
Tale  hominum  genus  est,  infirmum,  trute,  oi* 
scllum, 
duod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  abdit  humo. 


Br.  29. 

CtuiSQUis  adit  lectos  elat&  uxore  secundos, 
Naufragus  iretas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


Br.Sa 

Felix  ante  ahos  nullius  debitor  aeris ; 

Hunc  sequitur  ccelebs  ;  tertius,  orbe,  veoia 
Nec  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  funere  spcmsam 

Ditatus  magna  dote,  recondis  buma 
His  sapiens  Icctis,  Epicurura  qa?crere  frustra 

duales  tint  monaaes,  qu^  fit  inane. 


Br.  31. 

Optarit  quicunaue  senex  sibi  longins  xvnm, 
Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit. 

Cum  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  quisque  • 
ncctam 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videt 


Br.  46. 

Omnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felicibus,  una 
Nox  miseris  longi  temporia  instar  habet. 


Br.  55. 

Gratia  ter  grata  est  velox,  sin  forte  moretor, 
Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  digna  soa 
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Br.  56. 
Sbv  prece  poecatur,  seu  non,  da.  Jupiter  omne, 
Migne,  bonum ;  omne  malum,  et  poscontibua 
ahnue  nobia. 


Br.  60. 
Mk,  cane  vitato,  canis  cxcipit  alter :  eodem 
*    In  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  unda  feras, 
Nee  minim ;  restat  lepori  conscendcre  coelum, 
Sklereut  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce  canis ! 


Br.  70. 
Tbllvri,  arboribus  vcr  frondens,  sidera  coelo, 
Gnecis  et  urbs,  urbi  est  ista  propago,  dccus. 


Br.  75. 
Impia  facta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  75. 
Antiopk  Batjrrum,  Danae  aurum,  Europa  ju* 


vencum. 


Et  cycnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovera. 


Br.  93. 
JEti  sat  novi  quam  sim  brevis  ;  astra  tuenti, 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  voluta  vices, 
Tangitur  baud  pedibus  tellus  ;  conviva  Deorum 

Expleor  ambrosiis  exhilarorque  cibis. 


Br.  96. 
CluoD  nimiam  est  sit  ineptum,  hinc,  ut  dixere 
priores, 
Et  melU  nimio  fellis  amaror  inest 


Br.  103. 
PuppK  gubematrix  sedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  virum  ; 
Sola  rates  struis  inndas,  et  dulcis  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  seclahominum,  quorum  spectandusoccllis 

E  longinquo  itidera  pontus  et  orcus  erat 


Br.  126. 
DiTKSCis,  credo,  quid  restat?  quicquid  habebis 

In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubente,  trahes  7 
Divitiaa  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  horas 

Incrementa  evi  non  cumulare  potes. 


Br.  126. 
Mater  adulantum,  prolesque  pecunia  curze, 
Teque  fnii  timor  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 


Br.  126. 
Mk  misemm  sors  omnis  habct ;  florentibus  aonis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis ; 
Ctueis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 

Gtaeia  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  pnebet  opes. 


ft.  127. 
Mnemosyne,  at  Sappho  mellita  voce  canentem 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Musa  foret 


Br.  152. 
Cum  tacet  indoctos,  sapientior  esse  videtur, 
Et  moibufl  tegitur,  dum  pramit  ora  podor. 


Br.  155. 
NvNC  hujc,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cura  farra  Me- 
nipDiMT  *- 

Credit,  Achaemcnidae  nuper  agellus  eram. 
Ctuod  nulli  proprium  versat  Fortuna,  putabat 
lUe  suum  stolidus,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 


Br.  15e. 


NoN  Fortuna  sibi  te  gratura  tolKtin  altumj 
At  docety  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  too. 


Br.  162. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  reperit,  laqueum  abjicit,  alter  ut 
aurum 
Non  reperit,  nectit  quern  reperit,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
Vive  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audax,  hic  bene,  et  ille  male. 


Br.  168. 
ViTJE  rosa  brevis  est,  properans  si  carpere  nolis, 
Ctuflercnti  obveniet  mox  sme  flore  rubus. 


Br.  170. 
PuLiciBUS  morsus,  restinctft  lampadc,  stultus 
Elxdamat :  nunc  me  cemere  desinitis. 


Br.  202. 

Menodotum  pinxit  Diodorus,  et  exit  imago, 
Praeter  Menodotum,  nullius  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  tetigit,  mihi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  nomiois,  interii. 


Br.  210. 
Ntcticorax  cantat  Icthale,  sed  ipsa  canenti 
Demophilo  auscultans  Nycticorax  moritur. 


Br.  212. 
Hermem  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 
duo  regc  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  boum, 
Hujus  palestne  qui  vigil  custos  stetit. 
Clam  nocte  tollit  Airivs,  et  ridens  ait : 
Praestat  magistro  sape  discipnlus'suo. 


Br.  223. 
Clui  jacet  hic,  servus  vixit,  nunc,  lumine  cassus, 
Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  potest 


Br.  227. 
FuNUS  Alexandri  mentitur  fama :  6desque 
Si  Phcsbo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 


Br.  241. 
Nauta,  quis  hoc  jaceat  ne  percontere  sepulchro, 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  256. 
Cur  opulentus  eges?  tua  cuncta  in  fcsnore  ponia. 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


Br.  262. 
Gtui  pascit  barbam  si  crescit  mente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit 
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Br.  see. 

Clauvs  Joannei,  re^nv  affinii,  ab  alto 
Sanguine  Anastami ;  cuncta  sepulta  jaceot : 

Et  pius,  et  recti  cultor :  non  iila  jacere 
Dicam ;  stat  virtus  non  subigenda  nccL 


Br.  867. 
CuircTirARENS  tellus  salve,  levis  esto  pusillo 
Lysigenj,  fuerat  non  gravis  ille  tibL 


Br.  285. 
Naufraous  hie  jaceo;  contra,  jacet  ecce  co- 
lonus ! 
Idem  orcuB  teme,  sic,  pelagoque  subest 


Br.  301. 
CluiD  Balvere  jubes   me,  pessime?      Corripe 
Gressus; 
Eat  mihi  quod  non  te  rideo,  plena  lalas. 


Br.  304. 
Et  forus  est  Timon  sub  tenia  j  janitor  ora, 
Cerbere  te  morsa  ne^  petat  lUe,  cave. 


Br.  307. 
ViTAM  a  terdecimo  seztus  mihi  finiet  annus, 

Astra  mathematicos  si  modo  vera  dooent 
Sttfficit  hoc  votis.  flos  hie  pulcherrimus  svi  est, 

Et  senium  triplex  Nestoris  uma  capit 


Br.  388. 
ZosiMA,  quae  solo  fuit  oUm  corpore  serva, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  fsicta  fuit 


Br.  386. 
EuouuM  en !  Priani  nonumentum ;  baud  ille 
meretur 
Gtuale,  sed  bostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 


Br.  386. 
Hbctoe  dat  gladium  Ajaci,  datbalteumat  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  ezitio  munus  utrique  fuit 


Br.  344. 
Ut  vis,  ponte  minax;   mode  tres  discesseris 
ulnas, 
Ingemina  flnctns,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


Br.  344. 
NAvrnAOUs  hie  jaceo ;  fidens  tamen  utere  velis, 
Tutum  aliis  squor,  me  pereunte,  fuit 


Br.  396. 
Hbraclitvs  e^ ;  indocts  ne  l«^re  lin^[un 

Subtile  ingenium  quaero,  capaxque  mei, 
Unus  homo  mihi  pro  sexcentis.  turba  popelli 

Pro  nullo,  olamo  nunc  UimnJstus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
Ambraciota,  vale  hix  alma,  Cleombrotus  infit, 

Et  saltu  e  muro  ditk  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  passus,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonia 

Scripta  legens,  soli  vivere  mente  cupit 


Br.  399. 
Sbrws,  Epictetui^  mutilato  oorpora,  vixi, 
Panperieqae  Iras  enraqae  ramma  Delon. 


Br.44S. 
Unde  hie  Praxiteles?  nudmm  vidistia,  AdoB^ 
Et  Pari,  et  Anchisa,  non  alius,  Venerea. 


Br.ttL 
Sufflato  accendis  quisquis  carbone  looenaB, 
Coide  mco  accendens ;  ardeo  totus  ego. 


Br.  456. 
Jupiter   hoc  tomplum,  ut  siquando  relinqoi: 
Olympum, 
Atthide  non  alioi  desit  Olympus,  habet 


Br.  497. 
Civis  et  extemus  grati ;  domus  hospita  nescit 
Gtuerere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  unde  veoii. 

P  O  M  P  E  I  L 

Br.  487. 
Cum  fugere  baud  possit,  fractia  Victoria  pcBDi^ 
Te  manet  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decut. 


Br.  488. 
Latronbs  alibi  locupletum  querite  tecta, 
Assidet  huic  custos  strenua  pauperies. 


FoRTUNJE  malim  adveraiD  tolermre  procellas» 
Gtuam  domini  ingentia  ferre  supercilium. 


EIn,  Sexto,  Sexti  meditatur  imago,  ailente, 
Orator  statua  est,  statusque  orator  imsgo. 


PuLCBRA  est  virginitas  intacta,  at  vita  perirat; 

Omnes  si  vellent  virginitate  ihii ; 
Nequitiam  fugiens,  servatA  contrahe  lege 

Conjugium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patrisb 


Fert  humeris,  venerabile  onus,  Cytherdns  hooi 
Per  Trojae  flammas,  densaque  tela,  patrem, 

Clamat  et  Argivis,  vetuli,  nc  tangite,  vita 
Elxiguum  est  Maiti,  sed  mihi  gimiule  lucrum. 


Forma  animoa  hominum  capit,  at,  si  giatia  desit, 
Non  tenet;  esca  natat  pulcbra,  sed  hamoi 
abest 


CoGiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  eogitat  uxor, 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit 


BucciMA  dujecitThebanim  momia,  stmxit 
CtuB  lyra,  quam  aibi  non  condnit  hannoma! 


Mbntb  Mes  olim  juvenis,  Faustine,  premebas, 
Nunc  juvenum  terres  robore  corda  senex. 

Levum  at  utruroque  decus,  jureni  qnod  pisbist 
olim 
Tuiba  senum,  juvenea  nunc  tiibaeiB  sem. 


ExcEFTX  hospitio  mnsB,  tribaere  litielkM 
HerodoCo  hospitii  pisimBy  qoaiiiia  Banm 
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Stella  mea,  observans  stellas.     Dii  me  sthcra 
faxint 
Multifl  ut  te  oculis  sim  potis  aspicere. 


Claaa  Cheronoae  soboles,  Plutarche^  dicavit 
Hanc  statuara  ingenio,  Roma  bcnigna,  tuo. 

Daa  bene  collatos,  quos  Roma  et  Gra?cia  jactat, 
Ad  Dives  paribus  passibus  ire  duces  ; 

Scd  similem  Ptutarcne,  tuae  describerc  vitam 
Non  poteraSy  regie  non  tulit  ulla  parcm. 


Dat  tibi  Pythagoram  pictor ;  quod  ni  ipse  taccr 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuisset  opus. 


Prolem    Hippi  et   sua  qu&  meliercm    secula 
nullum 
Vidcre,  Archidicen  hsc  tumulavit  humus : 
Ctuam,  rcgum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque 
sororem 
Fecenint  nulli  sers  tituliquo  gravem. 


Cbcropidis  gravis  hie  ponor,  Martique  dicatusi 
Gtuo  tua  signantur  gcsta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Sprcta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  ct  Salaminia  laurus. 
Omnia  dum  Maced&m  gloria  et  arma  pre- 
munt 

Bint  Dcmosthcnica  ut  jurata  cadavcra  voce, 
Stabe  illis  qui  sunt,  quique  fucre,  gravis. 


Floribus  in  pratis,  legi  ouos  ipso,  coronam 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humct,  confcrt  narcissus  odorcs 
Cum  violis ;   spirant  lilia  mista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  supcrbos, 
Hxc  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritura  nitcs  ! 


MuREM  Asclcpiadcs  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avanis, 
Cluid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  7 

Mus  blandum  ridcns,  rcspondit,  pclle  timorcm  ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimcnta,  peto. 


Sjepb  tuum   in  tumulum    lacrymanim  decidit 
imber 
Ctuem  fundit  blando  junctus  amore  dolor ; 
Charus  enim  cunctis,  tonquam,  dum   vita  ma- 
nebat, 
Cuique  esses  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 
Heu  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam    surda 

querelas 
Parca,  juvcntutum  non  miscrata  tuam ! 


Arti  ignis  lucem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  supplicii  vivit  imago  mei. 
Gratia  nulla  hominum  mcntes  tenet,  ista  Pro- 

methei 
Munera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabn. 


Illa  triumphatrix  Graium  consucta  procerum 
Ante  suas  a^men  Lais  habere  fores, 

Hoc  Veneri  speculum  ;   nolo  me  cernerc  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  noc  Dossum  ccmero  qualis  eram. 


Chethida  fabollas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Proaoqiiitar  Ucrymis  filia  moBsta  Sami  *. 

s  w 


Elandam  lanifici  sociam  sine  fine  loquacem, 
Cluam  tenet  hie,  cunctas  quce  manct,alta  quiea. 


DiciTE,  Causidici,  gclido  nunc  marmorc  magni 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 


Si  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Eumarus  au 
fcrs 
Nil  lucri  facies ;  ossa  habet  et  cinercm. 


EPICETI. 

Me,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  necessitas, 
duo,  lege  vestrft,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Scquar  libenter,  sin  reluctari  VL'lim, 
Fiam  scclestus,  ncc  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E  THEOCRITO. 

PoETA,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Hinponax, 
Si  sis  scclestus,  prajteri,  procul,  roarmer : 
At  te  bonum  si  n6ris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutui. 


EUR.  MED.  193—203. 

Non  immerito  culpanda  venit 
Proavum  vscors  insipientia. 
Qui  convivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suis  jussere  modis 
Cantum,  vitaB  dulce  Icvamen, 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  exitiales. 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pellere  docuit 
Qucis  tamen  aptam  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opm  esset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mcnsas  onerant  epulee, 
Quorsum  dulcis  luxuria  soni  7 
Sat  loetitili  sine  snhsidiis, 
Pectora  moUi  mulcet  dubice 
Copia  cceno?. 


ToTos*  Api7j  PpoTo'XotYis  iv]  m-oXiftotvi  iiiftrnt 
Kuii  Toloi  Tla^lrjv  ir\9l^ev  Ipmrt  Qtdv. 

The  above  is  a  Version  of  a  Latin  Kpigram  on  Um 
famous  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  hj  th»  Abbe  Salrini, 
which  is  aa  follows  : 

Haud  alio  vultu,  frcmuit  Mars  acer  in  aimis  : 
Haud  alio,  Cypriani  percutit  ore  Deam. 

The  Duke  was,  it  8eems,  remarkably  handsome  in 
his  person,  to  which  the  second  line  has  rererence 


SEPTEM  iETATES. 

Prima  pant  terras  cctas,  siccatque  secunda, 
Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia  :  quarta  relinquit 
^gyptum  ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit; 
Cyrum  sexta  timet ;  l.Ttatur  septima  Christo. 


♦  His  Tcmpelmanni  numeris  descripseris  orbem, 
■Cum  sex  ccnturiis  Juda^o  millia  septera. 

*  To  the  above  Liiieii,  (which  are  unflnMied,  and  can 
therefore  he  only  offered  as  a  fragment)  in  the  Doctor** 
manuscriiH,  are  prefixed  the  words,  *'  Oeographia  Me. 
trica/*  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  first  of  the  verges,  k> 
Templeman,  fnt  havintr  furnished  the  numerical  com* 
putaiions  that  are  the  subjea  of  them,  his  work  has  been 
accordingly  consulted,  the  title  of  which  is.    '  A  New 


ISjritM  ^JEfjfAa  cessit  liis  *eptim>  pmguL 
Mjrias  idKiKil  Rihi  DOnaecMiaa  aeplem 
Impehum  i^ua  Tutca'  fenii  exerrrl  initjUuiiL 
UndeciH  binas  docarlaH  el  millia  si'plcm, 
SOTtitur  "Pdopia  Idlua  quK  nomine  saodet. 
Myriadas  decics  M-ptcin  numtran'  julicbiL 
PutoHAnba:  drcicsocta  i<ilii  PiTsa^  rcquirit. 
Mjrisilas  aibi  pulrhra  dui?.  duo  millia  poscil 
Parthenope.'    'XoTies  vull  telius  inillp  Sicana. 
'Papaai      " "    ■ 


Et  qudlnigeniB  quoque  \er  ti 
MTFiadas  denai  dat,  guinqui 


Myriadu 

Vult  i>ibi ' 
Vicf-nia  quinas. 
Se  quinquageni? 


miUe  homhu  dat  Una*  olcate 
millenma  mrri*!  tod, 

,     _^         octingentesicia  yjnz:: 
lit  mcnti  psteat  tot»  AiVna-  coOx. 
"      >pw,'?''«aia 

, — •  ft  niillii,  •cinw 

^^. p. »..,»,  ^,  «-" Europa  BniuniA^i 

TrrUia  myriadi  conjuneit  millia  quirir. 
Centiiiic  quarlie  decade?  qiu[)(}u>'''  Ancbaneru. 
Millia  mynadi  septem  fttcun'ia  s«un.!r 
El  guadragenis  docsdas  (iijinque  addi:  l*nit' 
■^uingentis  qaudnaenis  H>cialia  adau«c( 


G.\ 
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